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PAAW  (p£T£R))  or  ID  Lado  Pavius,  »  pbysician  Md 
iLoatomiity  boro  a(  Amsterdam  in  1564,  was  educated  in 
medical  studies  at  Leydeo,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Parig 
for  farther  improvement.  He  afterwards  spent  some  tame 
in  Denmark^  and  at  Rostock,  where  he  received  the  deg^^e 
of  doctor  in  1587,  and  at  Padua.  On  bis  return  to  Leyden^ 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  medicine  in  15$9,  in  which 
office  he  acquired  the  approbation  and  esteem  both  of  the 
public  and  bis  colleagues,  zjad  died  universally  regretted,' 
in  August  1617,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four.  Anatomy  and 
botany  werQ  the  departments  which  be  most  ardently  cul-* 
livated ;  and  be  was  (he  founder  of  the  botanic  garden  of 
Ley  den.  His  works  are,  1.  **  TracUtus  de  Ezercitiis,  Lac-i 
ticimis,  et  Bellariis."  Rest.  2.  ^  Notss  in  Galenum,  de 
cibis  boni  et  mali  sutci,"  ibid.  These  two  pieces  appear 
to  have  been  bis  inaugural  exercises.  3.  '^  Hortus  publi** 
€us  AcademiflB  Lugduno-rBatavm,  ejus  Icbpograpbisy  d^ 
ecriptio,  usus,  ikp."  Lugd.  BaL  1601.  4.  **  Primitiss  Ana*, 
ttunice  de  humani  oorporis  Ossibus,'^  ibid*  1615.  5,  **  Sikh 
centuriatus  Anatomicns,  continens  CommentaHa-  in  Hip- 
pocratem  de  Capitis  Vulneribus.  Addits^  sunt  Annotatao«» 
aes  in  aliquot  Capita  Librioctavi  C.  CeUi*'*  ibid.  1616.  #• 
^  Notss  et  Commentarii  in  Epiiomen  Anafeomicum  Andres^ 
Yesalii,  ibid.  1616.  To  these  we  may  add  some  works 
which  appeared  after  bis  death.  7.  ^  De  Valvule  Intestini 
JKppsloli^  du«3t*'  OppenheiiQ,  1619,  together  wilth  the  first 
century  of  the  Epbdes  of  Fabricius  Hildanus.  S.  <<  De 
Peste  Tractatus,  cum  HenriciFloreotiifadditamentis.'*  Lug. 
Bat.  1636.   '9.  ^^AnatomicflB  Observ^tiones  selectiores*'* 
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Hafnise,  1657,  inserted  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries 
of  the  anatomical  and  medicd  histories  of  T.  Bartholin.  He 
also  left  in  MS.  a^'Methodus  Anatomica/'  which  was  in 
the  Jibrary^  of  M.  de  Vick  of  Amsterdam. ' 

PACATUS  (LAtiNus  Drepanius),  a  poet  and  orator, 
was  born  in  the  fourth  century,  at  Drepanum  in  Aquitania, 
but,  according  to  others,  at  Bourdeaux ;  or,  according  to 
SidonioB,  at-Agen.  He  discovered  a  remarkable  taster  for 
poetry  from  his  youth ;  and  Ausonius  informs  us,  wrote 
love  verses.  Ausonius  adds,  that  he  was  equal  to  Catullus, 
and  surpassed  all  the  Latin  poets,  except  Virgil.  Ausonius 
probably  thought  all  this ;  for  he  certainly  had  a  very  high 
opinion  of  him,  dedicated  some  of  his  own  works  to  him, 
and  paid  the  greatest  deference  to  his  judgment.  Pacttus 
was  sent  to  Rome  in  the  year  388,  io  congratalate  Theodo- 
sius  the  Great  on  his  victory  over  the  tyrant  Maximus ;  and 
on  this  occasion  he  delivered  a- panegyric  on  the  emperor 
in  the  senate  house,  for  which  he  was  rewarded,  in  the 
year  390,  with  the  proconsulship  of  a  province  in  Africa,  and, 
m  the  year  395,  with  the  office  of  superintendant  of  the 
imperial  domain.  We  have  no  fkrther  particulars  of  his  ~ 
life*  None  of  his  poems  are  extant,  and  the  only  proof  of 
his  tmlents  to  which  we  can  appeal  is  his  panegyric  on 
Tbeodosius,  the  second  part  of  which  is  the  most  interest- 
ing, and  gives  some  curious  historical  facts.  In  style  and 
manner  he  is  thought  to  resemble  Seneca  or  Pliny  rather 
than  Cicera  The  best  edition  is  that  by  Amtzenius,  ^ 
Amst.  1753,  4to.' 

PACE  (Richard),  a  learned  Englishman,  was  born  about 
1482,  at  or  near  Winchester,  as  is  generally  supposed,  and 
was  educated  at  the  charge  of  Thomas  Langton,  bishop 
of  that  diocese,  who  employed  him,  while  a  youth,  as  his* 
amanuensis.  The  bishop,  pleased  with  his  proficiency,- 
and  particularly  delighted  with  his  early  turn  for  musio^ 
which  be  thought  an  earnest  of  greater  attainments,  be- 
stowed a  pension  on  him  sufficient  to  defray  the  expencea 
of  his  education  at  Padua,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  universities  in  Europe.  Accordingly  he  studied 
there  for  some  tine,  and  met  with  Cutbbert  Tonstall^ 
afterwards  bishop  of  Durham,  and  William  Latimer,  whom 
he  called  his  preceptors.     On  his  return,  he  studied  for 
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SMMiUne  «t  Q^a^^^coHege^  Oxhti,  of  wlmb-liis  patroin' 
huigum  bad  been  provost ;  and  was  soon  m&er  takeo  into 
tkes^rviceof  Dr.  Cbristopber  Bambridge,  who  succeeded  > 
l^aogton  in  die  office  of  promti^  and  became- aftarwardt 
a^caridiuBL     He  auended  him  to  Rome,  abovt  tbe  begtn«*>' 
oiog  of  the  sixieeatb  cemar^,  and  contiiiaedtthere  until  tbe 
cardkiars  death  in  1514.    .He- appears,  before  this,  to  hate^ 
entered  into  holy  orders,  for  in  the  beginning,  of  this  yeary 
and  while  abrotfd,  he  was  made  prebendary  lof  Bugtborp,v 
ia  the  church  of  York,  in  the  room  of  Wolsey,  afierwardsr 
tke  celebrated  cardinal ;  apd  in  May  of  tbe  same  year,  was> 
promoted  to  tbe  archdeaconry  of  Dorset,  on  the  resigna-- 
tkm  of  his  friend  Langtpn,  at  which*  time,  ^as  Willis  sop-^' 
ptoses,  be  resigned  the  pcebend  of  Bugtboipw 

On-bis  return  to  England,  he  was  seot.for  to- coUrt,  pro* 
iMAIyiB  consequence  of  tbe  character  given  of  him  by  his* 
deceased  petren,  cardinal  Bambridge ;  and  becasMi  siich  a- 
favourite 'With  Henry  VIU.  that  he' appointed  ham,  as  sobM' 
say,  secretary  of  state^^whieb  Mr.  Lodge  doubts;  b«t;it: 
aeems  celrtain,  that  be  either  held  that,  or  the  office  •  of  pri* 
▼ate  secretary;  or  some  confidential  situation,  under  Henry^: 
who  employed  hin^  in  .a&irs  of  high  political  importanee^- 
In(1515,  he  was  sent  to 'the  court  of.  Vienna,  where  the 
object^  bis  embassy  .was  to  engage  the  emperor  Maximi-^ 
lian  to  dispossess  the  French  king  Francis  L  of  the  duchy 
of  MUan,  his  royal  master  being  alarmed  at  tbe  progress  ^ 
of  the  French  arms  in  Italy;     Pace  succeeded  4n  his  negQ« 
ciatioB,  SO/  feur  as-  to  persuade  the  emperor  to  undertake^ 
tki$  /eaipedition ;  and  he  also  engaged  sooie  of  the  Swissi 
camona^o  furnish  him  with  troops;  bpt  the  scheme  was 
ukim^ly  so  ^  unsuccessful  that  Maximilian*  was  obliged  tO; 
aiake  pence  with  France.  Pace,  however,  profited- so  muohr 
by  his  acquaintance  with  this  emperor,  as  to« acquire;  a  very; 
ineful  knowledge  of  his  cbleiracter;  and  when  he  afteS" 
wmqds  ofiered  toresign  his  crown  in  favourof  Henry  VIIL 
he  .wa%  enabled  to  give  his  soyereign  the  best  adviee,  and. 
to'assure'him,  that  Maximilian  had  no  other  design,  by  thisi 
apparently  liberal  o0er,  than  to  obtain  another  subsidy, 
and  that^  io  other  respects,  very  little  credit  was  due  tobiS' 
werd^    In  t|is  opinion  cardinal  Wolsey,  at  home,  seems  to- 
baveconcoreed. 

In  1519,  Maximilian  died,  an4  the  kings  of  France  und- 
Spain  imoofediately  declared  themselves  candidates  for  the-' 
Imffitiml  ttarone»  Jienry,  encouraged.  hjL  ibe.  ff^po,  .lyaib 
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d8olfid«<Mto«fl«rbiiiiMtfars  candTk^  9»di¥%tewm 
#rder^  to  at^nd^he  -diet  of  tbe  empire,  sowuA  the  opi^ 
nioOT  of  the  eleeton,  and  eadgfowr  to  form  a  j«^g<- 
iDent  of  Ae  lifceKhood  of  faU  tuecess*  Pac^,  bowever, 
iooB  difoovered  that  hit  royal  maBter  biid  started  too  lale^ 
attd  chat  even  the  eleotors  <^  Meats,  Colegiiy  and  Trien^ 
who  were  disposed  to  favour  his  preteasioiiSy  pteadedf 
with  a  shew  of  regret,  that  they  were  pre-engaged.  Tfaw 
tleetio;i  fell  on  Charles  V.  In  1516,  Paee  was  JnstU 
luted  treasurer  of  Lichidd^  which  he  r^gned  in  1529, 
on  being  made  dehn  of  Exeter.  In  1519,  hesnceeeded 
Coiet  as  dean  of  8t.  Paul's ;  and  some  say,  held  also  tbei 
deanery  of  Saram,  but  this  is  not  ^ite  clenr,  akboegb  be^ 
is  called  dean  of  Salisbury  by  Herbert,  in  his  *'  lafe  smdt 
Reign  df  Heniy  VIIL*^  In  IJ^l,  be  wasmade  prebeiidary 
of  Combe  and  Hambaa^  in  cbe  ehnrok  of  Sesiini,  and  w» 
ftod  attention  of  tfome  oiher  ebaroh  preferments  he  held 
from  1516  to  1522^  but  they  are  so  deUoysly  related  that 
it  is  difficult  to  give  tbem  in  dee  erder« 

On  the  desdi  of  pope  Le»X.  when  eaidiaal  WokeyV 
ambition  aaotted  at  Ibe  papal  throne,  he  sent  Pivee  toRoM 
to  promote  his  interest;  bat  before  bis'arnral  there,  Adrian^ 
bi^op  of  Tortosa,  had  been  dwsen :  and  on  his<leath,:  i» 
1533,  Pace  was  again  employed  to  negotiate  4or  Wolsey* 
but  with  BO  better  success,  Clement  VII.  being  elected* 
He  obtained,  however,  from  the  pope,  an  enlargement  of 
Wolsey*s  powers  as  legate,  which  the  latter  was  at  this  time 
desirous  to  obtain.  Pace  Was  soon  afterwards  srat  on  an* 
embassy  to  Venire,  where  he  carried  with  him  the  learned' 
Lupset  as  his  secretary.  Wood  declares  that  on  this  oc* 
casion  ^  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  be  procured  more  com* 
roendation  or  admiration  among  the  Venetians ;  both  for 
the  dexterity  of  bis  wit,  and  especially  for  his  singular 
promptness  in  the  Italian  tongue ;  wherein  he  seemed  no* 
thing  itiferier,  neither  to  P.  Vanoes  here  in  Bngland^  the 
king's  secreury  for  the  haiian  tongue,  nor  3^t  to  any* 
other,  which  were  the  best  for  that  tongue  i a  all  Venice.**  ^ 

It  was  at  this  time,  however,  that  Pace  fell  under  cardi-' 
nal  Wolsey*s  displeasure ;  the  effects  of  which  areLJttid  to= 
bave  been  very  serious.  The  cardinal  is  thought  to  have,'^ 
been  enraged  against  him,  first,  because  be  had  iliewn  a^ 
readiness  to  assist  Charles  duke  of  Bourbon  with  •  money^ 
fbr  whom  the  cardinal  had  no  great  affection:  and,  se*- 
e^ndly,  because  he  had  not  ferlrardedthe  cardhial^sdes^ 
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^^htm^tiag  the  ptpil  chair  with  M$  Mich  sMl  w  Wo^^f 
jespcctad.  Soch  «re  the  feaaons  assigDed  by  aoi^e  hM^ 
toriMis  for  Wobey^s  lUapleaatiref  who  it  igid  to  have  or- 
•derad  oialters  in  «iiob  a  oftaoiier,  that  hr  neairly  the  ipaioe 
4Eif  tfvo  yearly  Pace  received  do  iastriioikinft  from  hifk  court 
ei  td  Ua  pfioeeedingf  at  Venice ;  hia  alloifaiice  for  dvpeocea 
was  also  withdrawn,  and  no  answer  returned  to  hi3  lertertt 
•On  one  occaaioo,  when  the  Yeoftiaii -ambassador  residing 
ao  London  asked  Wolsey  whether; he  imd  any  comtnamhi 
tor  the  English  ambassador  at  Venice^  he  anawered  Pmctui 
decipit  Begem:  and  ibis  aingnUr  trealaBenl,  we  are;told9 
00  affected  Pace  that  he  became  iaaane.  As  toon  es  the 
Jdog  was  inforosed  of  ^kit,  Pace  was  ordered  bone ;  and, 
hei^  carefally  attended  by  )>hysiciaBS  at  the  king's  com* 
jBOiKly  #ms  restored  in  a  short  lime  to  his  senses^  and 
•mused  hiowetf  by  stedyiag  the  Hebrew  language,  with 
ihe  asststaoee  of  Aobert  Wakefield.  In  tbe  ietervidy  he 
waa  introdoeed  to  dM  hiog  at  RicbflMmd,  who  expr^nad 
flaoch  satiaCsetion  at  bis  reeoyery  \  and  admitted  him  to  a 
fwivsteaodiencey  in  which  he  remonstrated  against  tbecar<- 
dinal's  creelty  to  him.  Bat  the  cardinal  was  too  powerful 
at  this  tiaae,  and  when  nrged  by  the  king  to  answer  the 
charge  against  biao,  he  summoned  Pace  before  him,  and 
sat  in  judgaaen^  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  others,  who 
condemned  Pate,  and  sent  him  to  the  Tower  of  London ; 
iriMiie  he  was  ooofined  for  two  yeafrs,  tiU  discharged  at 
4eogdi  by  the  king's  command.  Pade,  thus  degraded,  and 
Jeprassed  iki  body  and  mind,  leaigfied  his  deanries  of  St. 
•Ksisi  ami  Exetec,  a  littte  before  his  death ;  and,  retiring 
to  Stepney  bvt  his  health,  died  there,  in  15S2,  when  not 
^aite  fifty  years  of  age. 

-  nieie  ban  elegant  and  just  character  of  him  by  Lelattd, 
anitteii  Hfoo  hb  letora  itam  Venice;  and  he  certainly  waa 
asoeb  esteemed  by  the  learned  men  of  bis  time,  especially 
hy  air  Thomas  More  juid  Eraamos.  The  Jatter  admired 
Pace  for  his  -candour  and  sweetness  of  temper;  and  was  so 
much  afflioted^at  his  misforttaes,that  he  could  never  forgive 
the  man  that  canned  theaou  He  tXjitM  him  M^ruMyif^ /atem- 
imr4t€iitnii9sinm$ :  and  wrote  more  letters  to  him  than  to 
any  one  of  his  hourned  friends  and  correspondents.  Stow 
giaea  him  the  character  of  a  right  worthy  man,  and  one  that 
gave  in  council  faithful  advice :  learned  he  was  also,  says 
that  antiquary,  <^and  endowed  with  many  excellent  parts 
ted  gifts  of  nature;  cpurteouS|  pleasant^  apd  delightiqg  id^ 
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music ;  faig^y  }n  tbe  king's* fdnr<nir,-and  well  heard  ni  mM* 
-tiers  of  weigbt."  There  kexunt  a  remarkable  let»er  joi 
his  to  ihe<king,  writ^n  in- 1 527,  in  wbichr  be  very  bonetdy 
^gires  his  opinion  concerning  the  divorce;  and  Fiddes  ob^ 
•serves,  that  be  always  used  a  faithful  liberty  to  thecar^ 
dinal,  which  brought  bioi  at  last  to  confinement  and  dit* 
•traction. 

He  wrote,  1.  '<  De  fructu  qui^ex  doctrina  percipitur 
Ythet/'  BasiC  1^517,  dedicated  to  Dr.  Colet.  This  waa 
written  by  our  author '  at  Constance,  while  he  was  ambaa- 
. -sador^in  Helvetia }  but,  inveighing  much  against  drunken- 
-iiess  as  a  great  obstacle  to  the  attaining  of  knowledge,  the 
{leople  there  supposing  him  to  reflect  upon  them,  wrote  a 
sharp  answer  to  it,  and  even  Erasmus  calls  it  an  indiscreet 
performance;  in  which  Pacehad,  between  jest  and  earaestv 
represented  him  as  a  beggar,  and  a  beggar  hated  by  the 
clergy.  He  bids  sir  Thomas  More  exhort  Paoe,  since  li« 
bad  so  Irule  judgment,  rather  to  confine  himself  to  the 
-translation  of  Greek  writers,  than  to  venture  upon  works 
-of  his  own,  and  to  publish  such  mean  and  contemptible 
•stuflT.  '  (Erasm.  epist.  275,  and  Ep.  287).  2.  ^'Orationu- 
^rrimil  oomposita  de  foedere  percusao  inter  Henricum  An« 
glis&regem,  et  Francorum  reg.  Cbristianiss.  in  nde  PauU 
Lond.  habita,^'  151B.  3.- <<  Epistolce  ad  Erasmum,"  &c. 
15dO.  These  Epistles  are  part  of  the  ^^  EpistolsB  aliquot 
eruditorum  virorum."  4/^*  Esemplum  literarumad  regeoi 
Hen.  VilL  an.  1526,*'  inserted  in  a  piece  entitled,  ^  Syn- 
^gma  de  Hebrssorum  codicum  interpretatione,"  by  Robert 
:Wakefield.  Pace  also  wrote  a  book  against  the  unlawfuU 
^essiof  the  king's  marriage  with  Katharine,  in  1527,  and 
made  several  translations  :  among  others,  one  from  Englisb 
into  Latin,  ^*  Bishop  FJsher?s  Sermon,'*  preached  at  Lon- 
«don  onthe  day  upon  which  the  writings  of  M.)  Luther  were 
publicly  burnt,  Camb.  152 1,- and  a  translation  from  Greek 
into  Latin  of  Phitarcb^s  pfece^  **  De  commodo  ex  Inimicis 
capiendo."  V 

'    PACHECO  (Francis),  a: Spanish  artist,  supposed  tta 
bave  been  bom  in  1571,  at  Seville,  is  said  by  Mr.  Fuseli^ 
to. awe  bis  vepatation  more  to  theory^  writing,  and  the 
eelebrity  of  bis  scholars  Cano  and  Velizquez,  than  to  the . 
juperior ity  of  bis  works.     He.  was  a  pupil  of  •■.  Luis  Feroaa- 

,  VA<h.  Ox.  tqI.  I.— Dodd*i  Cj^.  Hitt.-.Lodge»t  Illattrmtiont,  vol.  L^Fidto 
Md  Groye*8  lifcf  of  Cardinal  WolBey.«Knigbt  and  ^ortin's  Lives  of  Erasnus. 
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-^9  but,  though  partial  to  the  great  ^tyl^,  does  not  ap*- 
pear  to  have  atadied  it  in  Italy.  With  aofficient  correct* 
Bess  of  ootBne,  jadgment  in  composition,  dignity  of  cba- 
lacter^,  propriety  of  costume,  obserrance  of  cbiaroseuio 
'and  perspective,  Pacbeco  displeases  by  want  of  colour, 
timimty  of  execution,  and  dryness  of  style.  Seville  pos- 
sesses-the  best  of  bis  historic  performances;  of  his  numer- 
ous portraits,  those  of  bis  wife  and  Miguel  de  Cervantes 
were  the  most  praised.  He  possesses  considerable  erudi- 
tion, and  there  is  much  wit  and  humour  in  his  epigrams. 
He  died  in  1654.  Of  his  works  we  know  only  one,  en- 
titled **  Arte  de  la  Pintura,  su  antiguedad  y  graodezas,.**^ 
Seville,  1649,  4to.' 

PACHOMHJS  (St.),  a  celebrated  abbot  of  Tabennk  in 
Egypt,  was  bom  about  the  year  292,  of  heathen  parents^ 
He  bore  arms  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  was  so  touched 
with  the  charitable  works  of  some  Christians,  that  he  re- 
turned to  Tbebais  when  the  war  ended,  and  embraced 
XTbristianity.  He  afterwards  placed  himself  under  the  di- 
rection of  »  solitary  named  Palemon^  and  made  so  astonish- 
ing a  progress  in  religion  with  this  excellent  master,  that 
be  became  founder  of  the  monastery  of  Tabenna,  on  the 
banks  of,  the  Nile,  peopled  Tbebais  with  holy  solitaries^ 
and  had  above  5000  noonks  under  his  cave.  His  sister 
founded  a  convent  of  nuns  on  the  other  side  of  the  Nile,, 
.who  lived  in  a  community,  and  practised  great  austerities* 
St..Pacbomius  died  May  3,  348.  We  have  some  of  his 
^  Epistles*'  reoiaining,  a  **  Rule,'*  and  some  other  pieces 
iff  the  library  of  the  fathers.  M.  Amauld  D'Andilly  has 
translated  a  life  of  him  into  French,  which,  may  be  found 
..among  those  of  the  fathers  of  the  desert  * 

PACHYI4ERA  (George),  an  eminent  Greek,  flourished 
aboQt .  1^60,  under  the  reign  of  Michael  Paleologus,  and 
Andronicus  his  successor.  He  was  a  persoiv  of  high  birth, 
4  and  had  acquired  no  less  knowledge  in  church-afiairs  in  the 
great  posts  he  had<  among  the  clergy  of  Constantinople, 
than  of  state^matiers  in  the  high  employments  be  held  in 
the  court  of  the  emperor ;  so  that  his  **  History  of  Michael 
Paleologus  and  Andronicus"  is  the  more  esteemed,  as  be 
.was  not  only  an  eye-witness  ofthe.afiairs  of  which  he 
trrites,  but  had  also  a.^eat  share  in  them.  This  history 
published  by  Poussmes,  a  Jesuit,  Gr^  et  Lat.  ^  ex  ia^ 

Klluiifiooi  by  Futdi  *  Cave^  vol  L— Mortrii.  in  Pscomc^ 
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terpn  et  eam  not  P.  Posuni,*'  Sodie,  1S66— d9|  ^¥d$,M. 
Pacbymera  composed  also  some  Greek  verses;  bniibegf 
u^re  little  esteemed,  and  never  printed.  Briieker  rineo*- 
tions  a  compendium  of  the  Arittoielian  pbilosopby  pob^^ 
lished  from  bis  manuscripts;  and  Tilman  published  hie 
paraphrase  on  the  epistles  of  Dionysius  the  Areoptgite^ 
f^  Georgii  Pacbymerss  paraphrasis  in  decern  epistdas  beaii 
Dionysii  Areopagitse/'  Paris,  1538.' 

PACIAUDl  (Paul  Maru),  antiquary  and  librarian  t» 
the  duke  of  Parma,  and  bistoriogrspbier  of  the  ond^r  of 
Malta,  was  born  at  Turin,  Nov.  13,.  1710.  After  stadyittg 
in  the  university  of  Turin,  he  took  the  religious  habit  tm 
the  order  of  the  Theatins,  at  Venice,. and, then  went  to 
Bologna  to  study  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  under 
the  celebrated  Beccari.  It  appears  that  he  began  his  sub* 
sequent  literary  career  with  the  last-mentioned  pursuit; 
and  that  as  soon  as  be  had  attained  the  higher  orders^  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  college  of 
Genoa ;  and  was  one  of  those  who  first  dared,  to  estplo^e^ 
from  the  schools  of  Itfdy,  the  oN  rooted  prejudices  of  fan* 
tastic  systems,  and  to  substitute  for  tbem  the  eternal  truths 
discovered  by  Newton.  He  did  not,  liowever,  long  re** 
main  in  the  professorship  of  philosophy,  at  Genoa,  but 
quitted  philosophy  for  divinity,  and  devoted  ten  years  to 
preaching  and  the  composition  of  sermons,,  by  neither  of 
which  he  acquired  much  reputation ;  but  within  this  period 
be  published  some  orations,  his  **  Treatise  on  the  Antiqui- 
ties of  Ripa  Transone,'*  the  ancient  Cupra;  and  three  years 
after,  his  **  Explanation  of  an  ancient  engraved  Stone/* 

The  precise  date  of  Father  PaciaudiV  most  meritorious 
labours  may  be  properly  fixed  at  1747,  :tbe  thirty ^ixth  of 
his  life ;  and,  from  that  time  to  J  760,  he  was  seen  almost 
in  a  state  of  continual  preregrination  at  Naples,  atFlorenee^ 
at  Venice,  and  at  Rome.  Jn  the  first  of  these  cities^ 
during  the  years  1747,  48,  and  49,  he  published  a  learned 
<<  Dissertation  on  a  Statue  of  Mercury,'*  in  4to ;  *^  Obaer* 
vations  on  some  foreign  and  odd  Coins,**  likewise  id  4to  ; 
snd,  ^*  A  Series  of  Medals  representing  the  most  remark* 
able  Events  of  the  Government  of  Malta,**  in  folio.  At 
Florence  appeared  in  1750,  in  4to,  his  ^Treatise  on  tb« 
ancient  Crosses  and  Holj^  Monuments  which  are  found  ait 
Bavenna^**  a(k  Venice,  in  the  same  year^^  his  unrivaUed 
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HMkk,  ^  De  fscris  Cbritittbonim  Babieis  ;'*  and  M  Eome, 
(torn  1751  to  175^,  no  less  than  eigfal  voliiincs  in  4Iiq,  eoa* 
iajaing  as  many  different  works,  issned  from  bia  pea ;  the 
iMst  of  which  was  aocooot^  the  treatise  **  De  Athlataram 
Cnbistesi.*'  His  position,  to  this  dbcpusitioOy  was,  dwt 
the  Greeks,  tbongfa  tbej  placed  dancing  in  the  same  tank 
as  ihe  military  march,  considered  it  as  .an  art  tending  to 
regnkte,  adjmt,  and  beautify  the  movements  of  the  body, 
and  divided  it  into  four  genera  according  to  ils  various  ap- 
plication to  religious  ceremonies,  warlike  eiercises,  tluiar- 
arical  performances,  and  domestic  enjoyments;  yet  the 
cttbistic  art,  whose  object  is  to  teach  jumping  and  nncoif^* 
mon  corporaai  exertions,  aldwugb  perfectly  -known,  waa 
never  held  in  great  estimatipn  in  ancient  Greece. 

The  year  1757  iaperiiaps  the  most  remarkable  in  Pa- 
ciandi's  literary  life ;  that  being  the  period  in  wiiich  he 
entered  into  a  correspondence  with  count  Caylos,  and 
began  to  sapply  bim  with  numberless  beads  of  valaable  in« 
Cnrmation  for  las  *^  Reeueil  d^Aotiquit^.*^  Padaudi  may. 
In  fact,  be  considered  if  not  one  of  the  audiors,  at  least  as 
a  eontribtitor  to  that  work.  And  his  letters,  wliich  were 
pnblisbed  in.  11)02  at  Paris,  are  a  proof  of  the  ample  share 
of  fame  ID  whicb  be  is  entitled  in  this  respect.  This  cor- 
respondence was  carried  on  for  eight  years,  from  1757  to 
176i.  But  neither  were  Paciaudi^s  powers  confined  to  it 
akme,  nor  was  be  without  further  employments  during  that 
period.  It  was  then  (in  1761)  tbat  he  published  bis  capi- 
tai  wofk  '^Monumenta  Peloponnesia,''  in  2  vds.  4to,  con- 
taining a  complete  iUmtratioa  of  those  celebrated  statoes, 
busts,  bas-reliefs,  and  aepulcbral  stones,  which,  from  the 
cotitinent  and  the  islands  of  Pebpoonesiis,  had  been  re- 
moved to  Venice,  snd  which  formed  a  part  of  the  numerous 
collection  6f  antiqmties  possessed  by  the  illustrious  family 
df  Nani,  in  that  metropcriis*  Then  too  it  wil^  tbat  he  re- 
tdved  from  the  oetebrated  Paiunesan  minister  Tillot,  the 
invitation  to  go  to  Parma  to  superintend  the  ereotkm  of  the 
librsry  wbich  Imd  been  projected  by  his  royal  highness  the 
In&nt  Don  Philip. 

'  from  \  confidential  declaration  to  count  Oaylus,  it  ap* 
pean,  that  Mr.  Paciandi  waa  highly  satisfied  with  his  em* 
ploy  moot.  He  considered  it  as  an  opportunity  of  render- 
ing useful  his  extensive  erudition,  without  timse  incon- 
▼enienoies  which  attead  the  aeceissary  intercourse  with  the 
world.    He  therefore  engaged  in  the  business  with  a  aeal 
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Jbordering  ^on  ehthunasm.'  Besides  the  acquisitioa  ilfbicb 
.  -he  made  of  the  excellent  library  of  coan^  Pertuiati  at  Rome^ 
in  1762,  he  went  to  Paris  in  search  of  other  books;  aii4 
tsuch  was  his  exertion,  that,  in  less  than  six  years,  he  col* 
.  Jected  more  than  sixty  thousand  volumes  of  the  best  works 
of  every  kind,  and  thus  erected  one  of  the  most  copious 
librfiries  in  Italy.  He  also  compiled  such  «n  excellent 
/^  Catalogue^raisonn^e"  of  its  artieles  as  deserves  to  be 
adopted  as. a  model  by  all  who  are  at  the  bead  .of  large 
4>ibliographicaI  establishments. 

Whilst  he  was  thus  active  in  the  organization  of  tbe 
library,  he  received  additional  honours  and  commissioiia 
:fronx  the  royal  court  of  Parma.  In  1763  he  was  appointed 
antiquary  to  bis  royal  highness,  and  director  of  the.  exca- 
•vations  which,  under  the  authority  of  government,  had 
been  undertaken  in  the  ancient  town  of  Vellc^a, .  situane^d 
in  the. Parmesan  dominions;  and  in  1767,  on  the  expul- 
-sion.of  the  Jesuits,  he  was  declared  *'  president  of  studies,^ 
.with  the  power  of  new  modelling  as  he  thought  propef, 
.tbe  whole  system  of  public  instruction  throughout  the>state. 
In  this  new  organization  of  studies  he  displayed  the  same 
spirit  of  order  by  which  he  had  been  already  distinguished 
in  the  formation  of  the  library.  He  endeavoured  to  arrange 
the  different  subjectsJn  the  minds  of  his  pupils  as  he  had 
formerly  classified,  the  books  upon  the  different  shelves. 

Notwithstanding  so  .many  signal  services  %o  the  court  of 
Parma>  Paciaudi  fell  a  victim  to  mean  intrigues,  and  Loat 
■tbe  favour  of  his  sovereign.  He  had  been  intimately  con** 
jiectedvwith  the.  minister .  who  then  happened  to  be  dis* 
-graced,  and  was. in.  some  measure  involved  in  the  same 
misfortune.  He  forfeited  his  places.  But,  conscious  oi 
bin  own  integrity,  he  did  not  choose  to  leave  Parma,  antd 
patiently  waited  for.  the,  transit  of  the  storm.  His.inno«« 
oence  being. %oon  ascertained,  he  was  restored  to  his  several 
function^,  and  to  the  good  opinion  of  tbe  prince.  He 
jnade,  however,,  of  tliia  favourable  event,  the  best  use  that 
«  prudent  maa could  do;  he  endeavoured  to  secure  him^ 
self  against  a  similar  misfortune  in  future,  by  soliciting 
jiermis^ion  to  retire  to  his  native  country;  and  this  ^^^ vo- 
luntary exile,*Vsays  M.  Dacier,  in  the  eulogy  of.Paciaud^y 
'^  banished  tbe  last  remains  of  suspicion  against  him. 
Nothing^was  ngiw  remembered  but  his  myerit  .and  his  zeal: 
kAs  loss  was  aeveirely  felt ,  .and  the  most  engaging  sglicitai* 
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•tions^irere  tnad^tohim  to  refntne  hb  fuhctions.  Iirvain 
-"dki  be  ptead  in  excuse  his  advanced  age,  and  the  necessity 
•of  repose;  his  excuses  were  not  admitted,  and  be  wis 
•fiaaily  bbligcd  to  return  to  Parma." 

^  xThe  literary  establishments  which  bad  been  foriHed  bf 
<bim  in  that  place,  did  not  then  require  so  much  of  bis  at- 
tention add  care,  as  to  prevent  him.  from  indulging  himself 
in  other  pursuits.  He  therefore  conceived  the  pUn  of  a 
general  biography  of  the  grand  roasters  of  the  order  of 
rMalta.  In  1749,  when  he  published,  at  Naples,  the  series 
-  of  medals*  concerning  the  government  of  Malta,  he  •  had 
-received  from  the  grand  master,  Pinto,*  the  place  of  bisto- 
. riograpber  of  the  order ;  but  hisuninterrupted  labours  in 
,  other  pursuits  had  prevented  him,  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
.from  directing  bis  attention  to  that  great  object,^  the  oiost 
interesting,  perhaps,  in  the  religious  and  military  history 
•of  the -middle  ages.  At  last  he  devoted  to  it  some  of  bis 
•latter  years,  and,  in  1780,  published  from  the  unrivalled 
press  of  Bodoni,  of  Parma,  his  ^*  Memorie  de  Gran  Mae- 
•stri,"  &c.  or  "  Memoirs  of  the  Grand  Masters  of  the  Holy 
MiKtary  Order  of  Jerusalem,"  in  3  vols.  4to.  This  pub- 
jicatioD  contains  only  cbe  history  of  the  first  century  of  the 
order,  and  consequently,  not  more  than  the  lives  pf  its 
ibander  and  of  the  first  ten  grand  masters.  It  would  have 
•been^  continued,  if  the  author  had  not,  soon  after  its  ap- 
^pearance,  •  fallen  into  that  languor,  which  generally  attends 
4ong  labours  and  old  age,  and  which  accompanied  him  tilt 
*1ms  death,  which  took  place  on  the  2d  of  February  1785^ 
*4n[  tbe  75th  year  of  his  age. 

■Mr.  Paciaudi  was  an   excelleqt  mmi:  religious,  cUiiin- 
-teresled,  and  cordial ;  and  although  not  without  personal 
'vanity,  and  often  ^chargeable  with,  severity*  of  criticism  ?oq 
iiis' antagonists,  was.  always  kind  andpolite,  beloved  by  the 
great,  consulted,  by  the  learned,  and  esteemed- by  people 
:of>every  descriptipn.     He  < was  intimately  connected  <  with 
tbe  greatest  literary  men  of  his /age,  among  .whom,  be- 
tides Caylu9,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention abe, illustrious 
Winkelmann,  and  the  author  of  the  Travels  of  Anacharsis, 
,.to  whom  he  stood  indebted  for  the  academical. honours 
'libicb  Jie  received  at  Paris.^ 

\  Bmsj  on  fau  Life  prefixed  to  bis  Letters,  poblithed  at  Paris  in  1802.— BakU 
vrat's  Literary  Joanial,  Tdl.  II.— Fabrooi  VitaD  ItaloranOi  toI.  XIV. 
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,  PACIUS  (JUUI7S),  SB  eaiaeQl  l#iryitr«ttd  philptopW, 
c«Ued  PAcnrs  w  BERiOAt  from  the  name  of  «  ^Moury  smc 
IMoo^ng  to  his  father's  femUy^  nwr  Viceosa,  wm  bom  at 
the  latter  city  iu  1550,  His  parents  boftoired  every  pains 
^A  bis  education,  and  be  is  9akl  to  bave  wade  such  pro- 
gress in  hvi  first  studies  as  to  have  composed  a  treatise  od 
arithmetic  at  the  age  of  tbirteiBn.  For  farther  proficieuey 
be  was  sent  to  Padua,  with  bis  broUwr  Fabias^  who  after- 
ward* became  a  physician  of  eminence,  and  is  mebtiooed 
iMfitb  great  honour  by  the  medical  bipgrapbers.  JeUus» 
lUter  tai^iog  bis  degree  €>f  doctor  in  law,  retnrned  to  bia 
own  country,  when?,  in  the  course  of  bis  eztensiTe  read- 
ing, ,be  became  acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of  tfae  iw« 
^mers,  and  concealed  bis  attachment  to  them  with  so  lilde 
care,  that,  he  was  menaced  by  the  horrors t>f  the  inquisitaofi^ 
irom  which  he  escaped  to  Geneva.  This  st^p  being  at* 
^epded  with  the  loss  of  bis  property,  be  gained  a  liveiibood 
fox  some  time  by  teaching  youth,  until  bis  cbacaoter  be- 
isoming  known,  be  was  encouraged  to  give  lecturer  on  dvil 
hw^  which  be  did  for  ten  years  with  great  sucoem  and  re^ 
pucation.  At  Geneva  also  he  married  a  lady  whose  family 
bad  fled  from  Lucca  for  tbe  caidse  of  religion^  and  bad  a 
family  of  ten  children  by  her. 

In  1585  he  accepted  tbe  offer  of  tbe  law  professonbip  at 
£kidelbeif(^  which  be  held  for  ten  yearp,  and  tben  re*- 
moved  to  Sedan,  where  be  taught  loffic  for  some  lUme ;  hmt 
the  war  which  took  pUce  induced  btm  to  return  a^tn  to 
.Geneva,  and  thence  to  Nismes^  where  he  was  appointed 
principal  of  the  college.  His  next  settlement,  friiicbbe 
hoped  would  have  been  final,  was  at  MontpelUer,  where 
he  was  made  regius  professor  of  kwt  and  where,  he  cer- 
tainly acquired  a  high  reputation,  and  broa^t  together 
•from  all  parts  a  numerous  conconise  of  s^odtats,  among 
^bom  was  tbe  celebrated  Peiresc,  who  induced  him  to 
return  to  the  Roman  catholic  religion*  After  vanona 
changes  of.  place,  however,  be  fixed  at  last  at  Valence  in 
Dauf^in£,  where  he  died  in  1635,  at  the  age  of  eighty* 
five.  His  principid  works  were,  L  ^  Corpus  Juris  Civilis^** 
Geneva,  1580,  fol.  2.  **  ConsuetudUnes  Feudorum/*  ibid. 
1 580,  fol.  3.  <'  Justiniani  Imperatoris  institutionum.  libft 
quatuor/*  &c.  ibid.  fol.  4.  <<  Aristotelis  Organmn,  hoc 
est  libri  omnes  ad  logicam  pertinentes,  Gr.  et  Lat.^  Mor« 
giis,  1584,  8vo,  reprinted  in  1592,  and  at  Francfort  in  159S, 
iKbicb   is  the  best  edition  of  what  is  reckoned  a  veiy 
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imlaaUetiaiirfmtiotiofthe  Airistotriknlc^  l^fimptafi^ 
fbsimi  OatopalatiB  Ae  officiaKbat  Patalii  Constantkii^li^ 
urn,  et '  ofliciii  magtie  eodetiflB  UbeUas,  6r.  et  Lat*'  Hen 
ddt^erg,  ISSS^  8to.  This  w«s  poUUhed  by  C^iDiit< 
PiMiiis  only  sopplied  the  MS.  from  bis  Ubrtry.  6.  **  Am« 
toielbi  natnralis  anscahatiotiis  libri  octe.**  Gr4  and  Lat 
Fhuieforty  1596,  8to.  7.  '^  Aristotelis  de  anima  libri  tres^ 
Gr.  et  Lat.**  ibid.  \B9€,  Swo.  S.  <<  AriMotdii  de  Ccelo 
libri  qnatuor/'  &c  Gr.  ei  Lat  ibid.  1601,  Svo.  9.  ^  Doe^* 
trina  Periplitetica  tomi  Ires,^'  Aurelia  Allobroffmn  (Ge- 
neva) 1606,  4to.  Niceron  enumerates  various  onier  werkaf 
which  be  poblished,  some  of  a  temporary  kind,  and  some 
compiled  for  die  use  of  students ;  hot  the  above  appear  to 
have  eomribnted  most  to  the  reputation  he  enjoyed.^    * 

PACK  (RKHAai»90N),  an  English  poetical  and  mtsccA^ 
kneoQs  writer,  the  son  of  John  Pack,  of  Stoke- Ash,  iti 
Saffblk;  who,  in  1697  was  high  sheriff  of  that  county,  was 
bom  about  1680.  He  was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors^ 
school,  whence,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  removed  to  St; 
John^s  college,  Oxford,  and  remained  ttiere  two  years,  at 
fhe  emf  of  which  his  father  entered  him  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  intending  him  fbr  the  profession  of  the  law.  Hii 
proBciency,  as  a  law  student,  must  have  appeared  in  a  veiy 
ftm>urahle  light  to  the  benchers  of  this  honourable  society, 
as  be  was  at  eight  terms  standing  admitted  barrister,  when 
he  was  not  much  above  twenty  years  of  age.  But  habits  of 
atudy  and  application  to  business  not  i^eeing  either  with 
bis  health  or  ioclinatidn,  he  went  into  the  army,  and  hit 
Arst  cominand,  which  he  obtained  in  March  1705,  was 
that  of  a  company  of  foot  He  served  afterwards  abfoad 
woder  general  Stanhope,  and  the  duke  of  Argyte,  who  fbr 
his  distinguished  bravery  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of 
BM^,  Had  ever  after  honoured  him  with  his  patronage 
mmk  Mfendship.  Some  of  the  best  of  major  Pack^s  eflfu'* 
aionavrere  in  celebration  of  bis  grace^s  character,  at  a  time 
when  there  was  a  jealbusy  between  him  and  the  duke  of 
JBaMborattgh.  The  major  diM  et  Aberdeen  in  Sept  1728^- 
wheie  his  legiment  happened  then  to  be  quartered.  He 
Tmhlished  first  a  miscellany  of  poMs  in  1718,  dedicated  to^ 
eoknd  Stanhope,  which  sold  raphlly,  and  when  it  came 
to  a  seeontl  ^edition  wQs  enlarged  by  some  prose  pieces.  Id* 
ir719  be  published  tbp  ^  Life  of  Pomponius  Atticus»**  witk 
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remarks  sddres^^dtb  tfaje  duke  t>f  Aygyle ;  i<i  1720/  <'IU*- 
ligion  and  PtHogophy,  a  Tate;"  and  in  1725,  a  "Ne«» 
Oollection^' of  poetical  miscelUDiaS)  towbicb  be  prefixed* 
%ke**  Lives  of  Miltiades  and  Cymon/'  from  Cornelias  Ne-. 
pos.     His  *'  Whole  Work*"  were  afterwards  colieoted  aod 
published  in  one  vol.  8to,  1729.     Ii)  all  he  discovers  consi-* 
detaUe  taste,  viitracity,  and  learning.     His  connections,  at* 
well  as  his  principles,  appear  to  ba^e  been  of  the  superior- 
c$st* 

PACUVIUS  (Makcus),  a  Latin  tragic  poet,wasanalrive*' 
ofBr-indisi,  the  ancient  Bruodusium,  and  nephew  to  En-- 
nius..    He  flourished  at  Home  about  154  B.  C.     Accord-^ 
iqgto  his  last  biographer,  he  was -held  in  high  esteem  by 
C.  Lelius,  and  particularly  by  Qicero,  who  -affirmed  hioir^ 
te- be  superior  to  Sophocles  in  bis -tragedy  of /*  Niptra,*' 
aiid  classed  him  in  the 'first  rank  of.  tragic  poet^.    Tjiey: 
are^  said  likewise  to  have  looked  upon*  every  one  as  air: 
enemy  to  Roman  kteratore  who  bad  temerity  enough  tot'; 
despise  his  tragedies, .  particularly  his   **  Antiope.*'     We* 
have  •  nothing,  however,   of  his'  works   left  except  some, 
fi^gments  in  Maittaire's  **  Corpus  Poetarum.^*     Pacuviua;' 
was  a  painter  also,  as  well  as  apoet ;  and  Piiny  speaks  of  one^ 
of  his  pictures  which  was  pTaced  in  the  temple,  of  Hercules,  >• 
and  was  admired  by  the  connoisseurs  of  those  times^  •  He  ^ 
diedvatTarentum,^  when  beyond  his  ninetieth  yean     He; 
fMrote^his  own  epitaph,  which  is  preserved  in  Aulus  Gellius. 
Aonibale  di  Leo,  who  was  also  born  at  Brindisi,  published* 
10' 1764  a  dissertation;  on  bis  life  and  writings,  in  order  te.-^ 
do  honour  to  bis  native  place, ,  which  certainly  would  not 
have  been  l^ss  honoured  if  he  had  omitted  to  tell  u&  that? 
among  jtbe  eminent  men  of  Brindisi,  was  M.  Lenius  Strabo^/ 
tbe  first  inveptor  of  bird-cages. ' 

PAGAN  (Blaise  Francis  Count  de),  an  eminent. 
French  mathematician^  was  born  at  Avignon,  in  Provence^? 
March  3,  1604,  and  entered  the  army  at  fourteen,  .for-, 
which  be  had  been  educated  with  extraordinary  care.  la* 
1620  he  was  engaged  at  the  siege  of  Caen,  in  the  batde^of 
the  bridge  of  Ce,  and  other  exploits,  in  which  he  signalized* 
himself,  and  acquired  a  reputation  above  his  years.  He' 
was  present,  in  1621,  at  the  siegeof  Si;.  Johnd'Aiigeli,Ma»v 
i^so  at.thatof  Clerac  and  Montauban,awhere'he.lost„  bis< 

'  *  Life  pr^xed  to  hit  works.— Cibbcr^i  Lires. —Jacob's  Lives. 
s  Vosstds  de  Poet.  Lat.— Saxii  Oooiiiast.-«-Leo*s  Dissartation  io  Month.  Rtr. 
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teft  eye  by  a  mdsket-shot.     At  this  siege'  be  had  aodtfaeK- 
Iq88,  which  he  felt  with  no  less  sensibility,  viz.  that  of  tha 
coostsble  of  Luynes,  who  died  there  of  a  fcarlet  fever. 
The  constable  was  a  near  relation  to  him^  and  had  been 
his  patron  at  court.    He  did  not,  however,  sinkonderhia 
n^fortune,  but  on  the  contrary  seemed  to  acquire  frest^ 
energy  from  the  reBection  that  he  must  now  trust  pole! j^ 
to  himself.     Accordingly,  there  was  after  this  time,  no 
siege,  battle,  or  any  other  occasion,  in  which  he  did  net  • 
signalize  himself-  by  some  eflbrt  of.  courage  ainl  conduct; 
At  the  passage  of  the  Alps,  and  the  barricade  of  Suza,  he 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  forlorn  hope,  consisting  of 
the  bravest  youths  among  the  guards ;  and  undertotok  tO> 
arrive  the  first  at  the  attack  by  a  private  way  which  waa^ 
extremely  dangerous ;  •  but,  having  gained  the  top  of  a  very: 
steep  mountain,  he  cried  out  to  his  followers,  "Seethe^ 
way  to  glory!"  and  sliding  down  the  mountain,  hiscom^ 
panions  followed  him,  and  coming  first  to  the  attack,  as 
tbey  wished  to  do,  immediately  began  a  furious  assault;;, 
and  when  the  army  came  up  tp  their,  support,  forced  tha 
barricades.     He  had  afterwards  the  pleasure  of  standing, 
on  the  left;  band  of  the  king  when  his  majesty  related  this 
heroic  action  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  with  extraordinary' 
commendations,  in  the  presence  of  a  very  full  court.  Wheo; 
the  king  laid  siege*  ta  Nancy  in  1633,  our  hero  had  thor 
honour  to  attend  his  sovs^eign  in  drawing  the  lilies  and^ 
forts  of  circumvallation.     In  1642  his  majesty  sent  him  to«' 
the  service  in  Portugal/in  the  post  of  field*marshal ;  b^ 
titat  year  he  had*  the  misfdrtune  to  lose  his  eye-sight. 

Disabled  now  from  public  service,  he  re-assumed,  w^/ 
gipeater  vigour  than  ever,  the  'study  of- the  mathematics, 
and   fortification;  and,   in   1645,  gave  to  the  public  bis^ 
^^  Treatise  of  Fortification."     It  was  allowed  by  all  who 
Qliderstood  the  science,  that  nothing  superior  had  then 
appeared  on   that  subject;  and,  whatever  improvements^ 
have  been  pade since,  they  have  been  derivedina* manner/ 
from- this  treatise,  as  conclusions  from  their  .principles*, 
In  16'5i  he  published  his  *^  Geometrical  Theorems,"  whichv 
shew  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  parts  of  the  mathematics. 
In  1635  he  printed  a  paraphrase,  in  French,  of  the  '^Ac-; 
count,"  in  Spanish,  **of  the  River  of  the  Amazons,*  by 
&tber  de  Rennes,  a  Jesuit ;  and  we  are  insured,  that^  bltpd^ 
as  he  was,  yet  he  drew  the  chart  of  that  river,  and  the 
fttrts  adjacent,  which  is  seen  in  tUis  wdrk.-.  Of  this  work 
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In  16S7  he  published  ^'^Tbe  TbeOiy  of  fbe  PUoets; 
cleared  from  that  iriilltipl»6ity  of  eccentrio  (iircles  anit 
epicycles,  wbioh  the  astronbmen  had  iit?ented  to  explain 
their  motions.^  This  distihguidhed  him  attioog  the  astre^ 
nomers,  as  much  as  his  work  on  fortiflcatioD  did  anK>iYg 
the  engineers  \  «nd  be  printed^  in  1658,  his  ^*  Asironomi-* 
eal  Tables/'  which  are  ierf  ^liccinct  and  plain.  But,  a9 
few  great  men  are  without  their  ftrible,  that  of  Pagan  wa» 
a  prejudice  In  favour  of  judicial  astrology  ;  and,  though  bo 
b  more  reserved  than  most  others^  yet  what  he  wrote  upon 
that  subject  must  not  be  classed  among  those'  ptodactioni 
which  do  honour  to  his  understanding.  He  was  belovetl 
and  Tisited  by  all  persons  iHustriouS  for  rank,  as  weH  M 
science ;  and  his  house  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  po«^ 
lite  and  worthy  both  in  city  and  court.  He  -di^d  at  Parts,^ 
Nov.  18,  1664,  having  never  been  married.  The  king  or- 
dered his  first  physician  to  attend  him  ill  hi4  illness,  and 
^ve  several  marks  of  the  extraordinary  Esteem  whith  h# 
)iad  for  his  merit 

His  character  is  that  of  an  universal  genius ;  and,  having* 
turned  himself  entirely -to  the  art  of  war,  and  particularly 
to  the  branch  of  fortification,  he  made  extraordinary  pro- 

Sess  in  it.  He  understood  mathematics,  not  only  better 
an  is  usual  for  a  gentleman  whose  view  is  to  rise  in  the 
army,  but  even  to  a  degree  of  perfection  above  that  of  the 
ordinary  masters  who  teach  that  science.  He  had  so  par-^ 
ticular  a  genius  for  this  kind  of  learning,  that  he  obtaincci 
it  more  readity  by  meditation  than  by  reading,  and  acoord* 
ingly  spent  less  time  on  mathematical  booths  than  be  did  io 
those  of  history  and  geography.  He  had  also  made  mo*^ 
rality  and  politics  his,  particular  study  ;  so  that  he  may  be 
said  lo  have  drawn  his  own  character  in  his  ^  Homme  He^ 
r^lfque,*'  and  to  have  been  one  of  the  completest  gentle- 
men of  his  time.  Louis  XHI.  was  heard  to  say  several 
times,  that  the  count  de  Pagan  was  one  of  the  most  worthy, 
most  adroit,  and  most  valiant  men  in  his  kingdom.  That 
branch  of  his  fdimily  which  removed  fVom  Naples  to  France 
in  I5^2f  became  extinct  in  his  person.' 
,  Page  (WilUam),  an  English  divine,  was  born  in  1590, 
at  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  Middlesex,  and  entered  of  Baliol 

^  PerrauU  Let  llouMDet  niMlrffi.--*M9rtri. 
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eolleg^,  Oxford,  iti  t606.  Here  he  took^  bis  degrees  in 
&rts^  and  in  1619  was  chosen  fellow  of  All  Souls.  In  1629, 
by  the  interest  of  Laud^  he  succeeded  Dr.  Denison,,  as 
master  of  the  free  school  of  Reading.  In  1634  be  was  ad- 
mitted O.  D.  but  ten  years  alter  was  depri?ed  of  his  school 
by  the  parliamentary  commissioners  •  for  Berkshire.  He 
held,  however,  the  rectory  of  East  Locking  in  that  county, 
to  which  he  had  been  presented  by  his  college,  until  his 
death,  which  happened  Feb.  14, 1663,  at  the  rectory -house* 
He  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  his  own  church.  At>  the 
restoration  be  *had  obtained  a  writ  of  restitution  to  the 
school,  which  was  publicly  read,  he  being  present,  as  ap- 
-pears  by  the  diary  of  the  corporation  ;  bu^,  after  some  de«* 
-bate  it  was  carried  that  Mr.  Singleton,  the  then  master, 
'should  haFe  notice'  before  an  answer  was  resolved  upon ; 
"mnd  it  appears  that  Mr.  Singleton  was  confirmed  in  the 
place,  being  the  sixth  person  who  held  it  after  Page.  • 
"  Dr.  Pa<£e  was  thought  well  versed  in  the  Greek  fathers, 
an  able  disputant,  'and  a  good  preacher.  He  wrote  **  A 
Treatise  of  justification  of  Bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  by 
/way  of  answer  to  an  appendix  against  it,**  Oxford,  1631, 
'4to;  and  1^1  **  Examination  of  such  considerabia  reasons  as 
are  made  by  Mr.  Prynne  in  a  reply  to  Mr.  Widdowes  con* 
t:eming  the  same  argument,*'  printed  with  the  former. 
The  fate  of  this  publication  was  somewhat  singular.  The 
point  in  dispute  was  at  this  time  eagerly  contested.  Arch- 
bishop Abbot  did  not  think  it  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  allowed  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  church,  and,  by  bis 
secretary,  advised  Dr.  Page  to  withdraw  bis  work  from  tbe 
press,  if  already  in  it.  Laud,  ort  the  contrary,  who  was 
then  bishop  of  London,  ordered  it  to  be  printed,  viewing 
the  question  as  a  matter  of  importance,  it  being*  a  defence 
of  a  canon  of  the  church ;  and  it  accordingly  appeared. 
Dr.  Page  was  also  thcautbor  of  **  Certain  animadversions 
^pon  some  passages  in  a  Tract  concet'ning  Schism  and 
Schismatics,"  by  Mr.  Hales  of  Eton,  Oxon.  1642,  4to; 
-•*  Tlie  Peace  Maker,  or  a  brief  motive  to  unity  and  charity 
4n  Relioion,'*  Lond.  1652,  16mo;  a  single  sermon,  and  a 
translacion  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  1639,  12mo,  with  a  large 
epistle  to  the  reader.  Wood  mentions  "  Jus  Fratrum,  or 
tbe  Law  of  Brethren,**  but  is  doubtful  whetiier  this  belongs 
to  our  Dr.  Page,  or  to  Dr.  Samuel  Page,  vicar  of  Dept» 
ford,  who  died  in  1630,  and  was  the  author  of  some  pious 
tracts.  It  belongs,  however,  to  neither,  but  to  a  Jeba 
Vol.  XXIV.  C 
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Page,  probably  a  lawyer,  as  the  subject  is  tbe.  power  of 
jiarents  in  disposing  of  their  estates  t;o  their  children. ' 

PAGI  (Anthony),  a  famous  Cordelier,  and  one  of  the 
ablest  critics  of  bis  time,  was  bom  at  Rognes,  a  spnall  town 
in  Provence,  March  31,  1624.  He  took  the  monk^s  habit 
io  the  convent  of  the  Cordeliers  at  Aries,  and  professed 
liimself  there  in  1641.  After  be  had  finished  the  usual 
course  of  studies  in  phllpsophy  and  diyinity,  he  preached 
3ome  timev  and  was  at  length  made  four  times  provincial 
of  his  order.  These  oocupations  did  not  binder  him  from 
applying  to  chronology  and  ecclesiastical  history,  in  which 
he  excelled.  He  printed,  in  the  Journal  des  Savans,  Nov. 
11,  1686,  a  learned  ^^  Dissertation  upon  the  Consular  Of- 
fice,*' in  which  he  pretends  to  have  discovered  the  roleq^ 
.according  to  which  the  Roman  emperors  took  the  dignity 
of  consul  at  some  certain  times  more  than  others,  but  ie 
this  he  is  dot  thought  to  have  been  successful.  His  most 
.considerable  work  is  ^^  A  Critique  upon  the  Annals  of  Ba* 
ronius;**  in  which  he  has  rectiBed  an  infinite  number  of 
mistakes,  both  in  chronology  and  in  facts.  He  published 
,the  6rst  volume  of  this  work,  containing  the  first  four  cen- 
turies, at  Paris,  in  1689  ;  with  a  dedication  to.  the  clergy 
of  France,  who  allowed  him  a  pension.  The  whole  work 
was  printed  after  bis  death,  in  four  volumes,  folio,  at  Ge- 
neva, in  1705,  by  the  care  of  bis  nephew,  father  Francis 
Pagi,  of  the  same  order.  It  is  carried  to  the  year  1199, 
where  Baronius  ends.  Pagi  was  greatly  assisted  in  it  by 
ihe  abb6  Longuerue^  who  also  wrote  the  eloge  of  our 
author,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  Geneva  edition.  Another 
edition  was  published  at  Geneva  in  1727.  It  is  a  work  of 
great  utility,  but  the  author's  chronology  of  the  popes  of 
the  first  three  centuries  is  not  approved  by  the  learned. 
.He  has  also  prefixed  a  piece  concerning  a  new  chronolor 
^ical  period,  which,  he  calls  <'  Grteco-Romana,"  and  uses 
for  adjusting  all  the  difierent  epochas,  which  is  not  with* 
put  its  inconveniences.  Our  author  wrote  some  other 
works  of  inferior  note  before  bis  death,  at  Aix,  in  Provence, 
June  7,  1699.  His  character  ,is  that  of  a  very  able  histo? 
rian,  and  a  learned  find  candid  critic.  Hia  style  has  sQlthc 
simplicity  and  plainness  which  suits  a  chronological  narra<* 
lion.  He  held  •  correspondence  with  several  learned  men, 
as  Stillingfleet,  Spanheim,  Cuper,  Dodwell,  the  cardinal 
Noris,  &€.• 

1  AUi.  Or.— Cofttei^  Hift.  of  Seadhif . 
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.  t^AGI  (FiUncis)^  nephew  of  the  preceding^  urns  bora 
&t  Lambesc  in  Provence  Sept.  7, 1654.  The  extraotdinaiy 
inclination  that  appeared  in  his  infancy  for  polite  learning 
ibdoced  bis  parents  to  send  him  to  study,  among  the  priests 
of  the  oratory,  at  Toulon  ;  where  he  soon  made  so  great  a 
proBcieocy,  that  bis  unclei  Anthony  Pagi,  sent  for  him  to 
Aix,  where  he  then  resided.  The  conversation  of  his  uncle  inr 
ftpired  him  with  a  desire  of  devoting  himself  to  the  churchy 
and  accordingly  he  entered  into  the  order  of  the  Cordeliers, 
and  made  his  profession.  After  having  taught  philosophy 
in  several  convents,  he  desired  to  return  to  his  uncle  at 
Aix;  and,  having  obtained  leave,  remained  studying  under 
bis  directions  for  several  years ;  and  assisted  him  in  bin 
**  Critique  upon  Baronius^s  Annals  ;*^  of  which^  as  we  have 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  he  became  the  editor. 
Father  Francis  afterwards  Jiiid  the  plan  of  another  work, 
which  be  publbhed  under  the  title  **  Brevlarium  Historico- 
cbronologico-criticum,  illustrioi^  pontificum  Romanorum 
gesta,  conciliorum  generallum  acta,  nee  non  complura  turn 
sacrorum  rituum,  tum  antiqus  ecclesise  disciplinse,  capita 
complectens,**  4  vols.  4to,  1717,  &c.  In  this  he  discovers 
the  roost  bigoted  zeal  for  the  Ultramontane  theology,  and 
every  thing  which  exalts  the  itutbority  of  the  pope.  A  long 
illness,  brought  on  by  a  fall,  prevented  bis  finishing  the 
last  volume,  which  Was  not  published  until  1727,  six  yea^ 
after  bis  death,  which  took  place  Jan.  21,  1721.  * 

PAOrr,  or  rather  PAGET  (Eusebius),  a  Puritan  di- 
vine, was  bom  at  Cranfofd  in  Northamptonshire,  about 
1542,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  came  to  Oxford, 
where  he  was  first  choirister,  and  afterwards  student  of 
Christ  Church.  He  made,  according  to  Wood,  a  consi- 
derable progress  in  logic  and  philosophy,  but,  although  a 
noted  sophister,  left  the  university  without  taking  a  degree* 
As  Wood  passes  immediately  to  his  being  presented  to  the 
fectory  of  St.  Anne's,  Aldersgate- street,  that  biographer 
seems  to  have  known  nothing  of  the  intermediate  events. 
On  bis  leaving  Oxford,  he  became  vicar  of  Oundle,  and 
rector  of  Langton  in  his  native  county,  where,  in  1573,  he 
was  first  prosecuted  for  nonconformity.  He  was  afterwards 
preferred  ta  the  rectory  of  Kilkhampton  in  Cornwall,  and 
although  he  had  acquainted  both  his  patron  and  ordinary 
that  there  were  some  things  in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer 

}  Chtvfrpie.^Bibl.  Omnaaique,  vol.  IlL-^Niptm,  t^KTI. 
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with  which  he  could  not  comply,  and  they  had  pfbmisedi 
that  if  he  would  accept  the  cure,  he  should  not  be  mo- 
lested on  that  account,  yet  a  prosecution  was  commenced 
against  him,  which  ended  in  his  losing  all  his  preferments, 
and  even  a  school  which  he  attempted  to  establish  for  his 
maintenance.  This  appeared  particularly  hard  in  his  case, 
as,  according  to  every  authority,  he  wa«  **  a  learned,  peace- 
able, and  good  divine,  who  bad  formerly  complied  with 
the  customs  and  devotions  of  the  church,  and  bad  been  in- 
defatigable in  the  ministry.**  He  appears  to  have  remained 
some  years  under  ecclesiastical  censure;  but  at  last,  in 
September  1604,  was  promoted  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Anne 
and  St.  Agnes,  Aldersgate-street,  which  he  held  till  bis 
death  in  May  1617,  in  the  seventy* fifth  year  of  his  age. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  this  church.  An  account  of 
his  prosecution  may  be  seen  in  the  Harleian  MSS.  813,  fol. 
H,  b.  and  an  abridgment  of  it  in  NeaPs  ^<  History  of  the 
Puritans.'*  He  was  the  author  of  a  sermon  "  on  Tithes  ;** 
another  "  of  Election  ;'*  a  Latin  *«  Catechism,**  Lond. 
J  59 1,  8vo  ;  a  translation  of  Calvin's  **  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels,**  ibid.  1584,  4to;  and  **  The  History  of  the  Bible, 
briefly  collected,  by  way  of  question  and  answer.**  It  does 
not  appear  when  this  first  appeared,  but  it  was  afterwards 

grinted  at  the  end  of  several  of  the  old  editions  of  the 
ibie. 

He  bad  a  son  Ephraim,  who  was  born  in  1575,  and 
educated  also  at  Christ  Church,  where  he  became  so  un* 
common  a  proficient  in  languages,  that  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty >six,  he  is  said  to  have  understood  and  written  fifteen  or 
sixteen,  ancient  and  modern.  His  only  preferment  was  to 
the  church  of  St.  Edmund  the  King,  Lombard-street, 
London,  from  which  be  was  driven  by  the  usurping  party^ 
for  bis  loyalty.  In  religious  sentiments  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  differed  from  his  father;  but  he  adhered  to  the 
king  and  constitution,  which  was  then  an  unpardonable 
crime.  He  retired  to  Deptford  in  Kent,  where  be  died  in 
April  1647,  aged  seventy* two.  In  addition  to  the  other 
causes  of  bis  sufferings,  he  wrote  much  against  the  Inde- 
pendents, baptists,  and  other  sectaries,  as  appears  by  his 
"  Heresiography  ;'*  yet,  in  1645,  two  years  before  his 
death,  be  united  with  his  brethren  in  London,  in  petition- 
ing parliament  for  the  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian 
discipline,  which  he  thought  better  than  none.  He  wrote 
some  books  that  are  still  valued  as  curiosities,  particularly 
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kis  V  Christiaoographia,  or  a  description  of  the  multitude^ 
and  sundry  sorts  of  Christians  in  the  world/  not  subject  to 
the  pope,''  &c.  Lond.  1635,  4to,  often  reprinted,  with 
(in  some  of  the  editions)  a  ^^  Treatise  of  the  religion  of 
the  ancient  Christians  in  Britany ;"  and  his  '*  Hsresio* 
grapbia,  or  a  description  of  the  Heresies  of  later  linies,'* 
ibid.  1645,  &c.  4to.  Of  this  there  have  been  at  least  four 
editions. ' 

PAGNINUS  x(Sanctes),  an  Italian  of  great  skill  in 
Oriental  languages  and  biblical  learning,  was  born  at  Lucca 
in  1466,  and  afterwards  became  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  order 
of  St  Dominic,  and  resided  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
at  Lyons.  He  was  deeply  and  accurately  skilled  in  the 
Latin,  Qreek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic  tongues,  but 
especially  in  the  Hebrew.  In  the  course  of  his  studies  he 
was  led  to  conceive  that  the  Vulgate  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  was  either  not  by  Jerome,  or  greatly  corrupted  ; 
and  he  therefore  undertook  to  make  a  new  one,  following 
Jerom  only  where  he  conceived  that  his  version  corre^ 
sponded  with  the  original.  This  design,  so  very  soon  after 
the  restoration  of  letters,  is  calculated  to  give  us  a  very 
high  opinion  of  Pagninus's  courage  and  learning,  and  ap- 
peared in  so  favourable  a  light  to  pope  Leo  X.  that  be 
promised  to  furnish  him  with  all  necessary  expences  for 
completing  the  work }  and  he  was  likewise  encouraged  in 
his  labours  by  the  succeeding  popes,  Hadrian  VI.  and 
Clement  VII.^  who  licensed  the  printing  of  it.  It  appears, 
by  a  letter  .pf  Picus  Mirandula  to  Pagninus,  that  he  had 
spent  twenty-6ve  years  upon  this  translation.'  It. is  the 
^rst  modern  translation  of  the  Bible  from  the  Hebrew 
'  text ;  and  the  Jews  who  read  it  a6Brmed,  that  it  agreed 
entirely  with  the  Hebrew,  and  was  as  faithful,  and  more 
exact  than  the  ancient  translations.  The  great  fault  of 
Pagoinus  was,  that  he  adhered  too  closely  and  servilely  tp 
the  original  text;  and  this  scrupulous  atuchment  made 
bis  translation,  says  father  Simon,  *^  obscure,  barbarous, 
and  full  of  solecisms.  He  imagined,  that,,  to  make  a  faith- 
ful translation  of  the  Scriptures,  it  was  necessary  to  follow 
exactly  the  letter,  according  to  the  strictness  of  grammar. 
This,  however,  is  qui^e  contrary  to  his  pretended  exact- 
ness, because  two  languages  seldom  agree  in  their  ways  of 

I  Alb.  Ox.  Tol.  I.  and  II.— Brookes  Liret  of  the  Paritana. — Fuller^n  Woip- 
U>ief.~Lloyd'a  Worihiec,  folio,  p.  510.~Suype't  Life  of  W^l^Jgifi,  p,  577. 
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fepeakiog ;  and  tberefcnre)  instead  of  expressing  the  origin 
nal  in  its  proper  purity,  he  defaces  and  robs  it  of  its  omat 
menu."  Father  Simon,  nevertheless,  allows  the  great 
abilities  and  learning  of  Pagninus ;  and  all  the  later  com- 
mentators and  translators  of  the  Scriptures  have  agreed  in 
jgiving  him  bis  just  commendation.  Huetius,  though  he 
seietns  to  think  father  Simon^s  criticism  of  him  well 
grounded,  yet  makes  no  scruple  to  propose  his  manner 
99  a  mode}  for  all  translators  of  the  sacred  books  :  <<  Scrips 
tune  interpretands  rationibus  utile  nobis  exemplar  propoi> 
liuic  Sancius  Pagniniis.*' 

He  afterwards  translated  the  ^^  New  TesUment"  froni 
the  Greel^  and  dedicated  it  to  pope  Clement  VIL  It  waa 
printed  with  the  former  at  Lyons  in  1528.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  an  <<  Hebrew  Lexicon  and  an  Hebrew  Gram-r 
ipar ;  which  Buxtorf,  who  calls  him  **  Vir  linguarum  Ori^ 
entalium  peritissimus,*'  m^de  great  use  of  in  compiling 
his.  He  died  in  1536,  aged  seventy.  Saxiua  places  hi^ 
birth  in  1471,  and  his  death  in  1541.  Though  he  appeara 
to  havie  lived  and  died  a  bigoted  Catholic,  Luther  spoke 
pf  him,  and  his  translations,  in  terms  of  the  highest  ap- 
•     plause. ' 

PAJON  (Claude),  a  French  ProtesUnt  divine,  wasborq 
in  1626,  and  studied,  with  great  success  and  approbation, 
at  Saumur;  after  which  he  became  minister  of  a  place 
called  Marchenoir  in  the  province  of  Dunois.  He  was  an 
able  advocate  against  the  popish  party,  as  appears  by  his 
best  work,  against  father  Nicole,  entitled  <<  Examen  du 
Livre  qui  porte  pour  titre,  Pr^ugea  legitimes  centre  les 
Calvinistes,**  2  vols.  1673,  12mo.  Mosheim  therefore  veiy 
improperly  places  him  in  the  class  of  those  who  explained 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  such  a  manner  as  to  dimi-: 
nish  the  difference  between  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed 
and  papal  churches ;  since  this  yrork  shews  that  few  men 
wrote  at  that  time  with  more  learning,  zeal,  and  judgment 
against  popery.  Pajon,  however,  created  some  disturbance 
in  the  church,  and  became  very  unpopular,  by  explaining 
certain  doctrines,  concerning  the  influence  of  the  Hdly 
Spirit,  in  the  Arminian  way,  and  had  a  controversy  with 
Jurieu  on  this  subject.  The  consequence  was,  that  Pajon, 
who  had  been  elected  professor  of  divinity  at  Sanmur„ 
foqnd  it  jiecessary  to  resign  that  office;  after  which  hq 

*  1  Mortri  in  Ssoctet*— Le  Loi^  Bibl.  Sacrt. 
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MMd«d^  Organs/ as  pastbr,  and  died  there  Sept.  27,  1685, 
ki  the  sixtierth  year  of  his  age.  He  left  a  great  many  works 
io  DWDuscript ;  none  of  which  have  been  printed,  owing 
partly  to  his  unpopularity,  but,  perhaps,  principally  to  his 
two  sons  becoming  Roman  Catholics.  A  full  account  of  his 
opinions  may  be  seen  in  Mosheim,  or  in  the  first  of  our 
authorities.  * 

PAJOT  (Lbwis-Leo),  Count  d'Ansembray,  a  FVench* 
nobleman,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1678.  During  his  education 
he  discovered  an  inclination  for  mathemiitical  pursuits, 
and  was  instructed  in  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes. 
After  this  he  increased  his  knowledge  by  an  acquaint- 
ance  with  Huygens,  Ruysh,  Boethaave,  and  other  eminent 
men  of  the  time.  On  his  return  from  his  travels  Ue  was 
appointed  director-general  of  the  posts  in  France;  but, 
coming  into  possession  of  a  country-seat  «t  Berey,  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  collected  a  museum  there  furnished 
with  philosophical  and  mechanical  instruments,  and  ma- 
chines of  every  description,  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  tlie  learned,  and  was  visited  by  Peter  the  Great,  the 
emperor  o£  Oermtfhy^  and  other  princes.  In  the  Trans^ 
actions  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  he  was  ft 
member,  there  are  several  of  his  papers ;  among  which  is 
a  description  of  an  '^  Instrument  for  the  Measurement  of 
Liquids ;"  -*of  ^'  An  Areometer,  or  Wind  Gage  ;^  and  of  a 
**  Machine  for  beating  regular  Tiniie  in  Music.*'  He  died 
in  1753,  bequeathing  his  Taluable  museum  to  the  aca- 
demy. • 

PAINE  (Thomas),  a  political  and  infidel  writer  of  great 
notoriety,  was  bom  in  1737,  at  Tfaetford,  in  Norfolk. 
His  father  was  a  stajrmaker,  a  business  which  he  himself 
carried  on  during  his  early ^years  at  London,  Dover,  and 
Sandwich.  He  afterwards  became  an  ezciseiftan  and  gro- 
cer, at  Lewes  in  Sussex ;  and,  upon  the  occasion  of  an 
election  at  Shoreham,  in  1771 /is  said  to  have  written  an 
election  song.  In  the  following  year  he  wrote  a  pamphlet, 
recommending  an  application  to  parliament  for  the  in- 
crease of  Ae  salaries  of  excisemen;  but,  for  some  misde- 
meanours, was  himself  dismissed  firom  his  office  in  1774* 
In  the  mean  time,  the  ability  displayed  in  his  pamphlet 
attracted  the  notice  of  one  of  the  commissioners  of  excise, 

*  Chanfipie.— Moferl— Blonni'i  Ceiitiirm.^Ssxii 
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who  sent  bim  to  America,  with  a  strong  recommendation 
to  Dn  Franklin,  as  a  person  who  cpuM  be  serviceable  at' 
tbat  time  in  America.  What  services  were  expected  froal 
bim,  we  know  not,  but  be  arrived  at  a  time  when  tbe 
Americans  were  prepared  for  tbe  revolution  wbicb  followed^ 
and  wbicb  be  is  supposed  to  bave  promoted,  by  scattertnfi^ 
among  the  discontented  bis  memorable  pampblet,  entitled 
♦♦  Common  Sense.*' 

His  first  engagement  in  Pbiladelpbia  was  witb  a  book*' 
seller,  wbo  employed  bim  as  editor  of  tbe  Philadelphia 
Magazine,  for  which  he  bad  an  annual  salary  of  fifty  pounda 
currency.  When  Dr.  Rush  of  that  city  suggested  to  Paioe 
tbe  propriety  of  preparing  tbe  Americans  for  a  separation, 
from  Great  Britain,  be  sei^sed  witb  avidity  the  idea,  and 
immediately  began  tbe  above  mentioned  pamphlet,  which,- 
,  when  fini>hed,  was  shewn  in  manuscript  to  Dr.  Frankliu 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  and  entitled,  i^fter  some  discus- 
sion, *<  Common  Sense,*'  at  tbe  suggestion  of  Or.  Ruslu 
For  this  be  received  from  tbe  legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  sum  of  500/.;  and  soon  after  this,  although  devote  of 
every  thing  that  could  be  called  literature,  be  was  honoured 
witb  a  degree  of  M.  A.  from  the  university  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  American  Philoso^ 
pbical  Society. '  In  tbe  title-page  of  his  *^  Rights  of  Mdn,*' 
be  styled  himself  ^'Secretary  for  foreign  afiairi»,to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  the  late!' war.'*  To  this 
title,  however,  he  bad  no  pretensions,  and  so  thorough  a 
republican  ought  at  least  to  have  avoided  assuming  what  he 
condemned  so  vehemently  in  others.  He  was  merely  a 
clerk,  at  a  very  low  salary,  to  a  committee  of  the  congress ; 
and  bis  business  was  to  copy  papers,  and  number  and  file 
ibem^  From,  this  office,  however,  insignificant  a§  it  was, 
be  was  dismissed  for  a  scandalous  breach  of  trust,  and  then 
hired  himself  as  a  clerk  to  Jfir,  Qwen  Biddfe  of  PhiladeU 
phia;  and  early  in  1780,\the  assenobly  of  Pennsylvania 
chose  him  as  clerk.  In  1782  be  printed  at  Philadelphia^ 
a  letter  to  the  ahb6  Rayual  on  tbe  affairs  of  North  Ame- 
r'ca,  in  which  be,  undertook  to  clear  up  tbe  mistakes  in 
JlaynaPs  account  of  the  revolution ;  and  in  tbe  ^ame  year 
be  also  printed  a  letter  to  tbe  earl  of  Shelburne,  on  bis 
speech  in. parliament,  July  10,  1782,  in  which  that  noble- 
man bad  prophesied  that,  ^*  When  Great  Britain  shall  ac- 
knowledge American  independence,  tbe  sun  of  Britain's 
glory  is  set  for  ever.''     It  could  not  be  difficult  to  answer 
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miebmprediedaa  as.tbis,  which  affords  indeed  a  h iim ilia- 
ting  iflsitance  of  want  of  political  foresight.  Great  Britain 
did  acknowledge  American  independence,  and  what  is 
Great  Britain  now  ?  In  1735,  as  a  compensation  for  his 
revolutionary  writings,  congress  granted  him  three  thou* 
•and  dolfars,  after  havi^ipr  rejected  with  great  indignaeiuo 
a  motion  for  appointing  him  historiographer  to  the  United 
States,  with  a  salary.  Two  only  of  the  states  nt^ticed  by 
gratuities  his  revolutionary  writings.  Pennsylvania  gave 
him,  as  we  have  mentioned,  500/1  currency;  and  New- 
York  gave,  him  an  estate  of  more  than  three  hundred  acres, 
in  high  cultivation,  which  was  perhaps  the  more  agreeable 
to  him,  as  it  was  the  con6scatea  property  of  a  royalist.  In 
1787  he  came  to  London,  and  before  the  end  of  th..t  year 
published  a  pamphlet  on  the  recent  transactions  between 
Great  Britain  and  Holland,  entitled  ^<  Prospects  on  the 
Rubicon.^*  In  this,  as  may  be  expected,  be  censured  the 
measures  of  the  English  administration. 

He  bad  long  cherished  in  his  mind  a  most  cordial  hatred 
against  his  native  country,  and  was  now  prepared  in  some 
measure  for  that  systematic  attack  on  her  happiness  which 
fae  oarried  on,  at  intervals,  during  the  remainder  of  bis 
life.  .  Being  released,  in  November  1789,  from  a  spong* 
ing-house  where  he  wi^s  confined  for  debt,  he  beheld  with 
delight  the  proceedings  of  the  French,  and  hastened  to  that 
country,  but  made  no  long  stay  at  this  time;  and  finding, 
on  his  return  to  London  in  1790,  Mr.  Burke^s  celebrated 
wors  on  the  French  revolution,  he  produced,  within  a  few 
months,  the  first  part  of  his  <^  Rights  of  Man,"'  and  in  1792, 
the  second  part.  Had  these  been  left  to  the  natural  de- 
mand of  the  public,  it  is  probable  they  might  have  passed 
unnoticed  by  government,  but  the  industry  with  which 
^bey  were  circulated  by  the  democratic  societies  of  that 
period,  among  the  lower  classes  of  society,  betrayed  inten- 
tions which  it  would  have  been  criminal  to  overlook  f  and 
prosecutions  were  accordingly  instituted  against  the  author 
and  publishers.  The  author  made  his  escape  to  France, 
and  never  returned  to  this  country  more.  His  inveteracy 
against  her  establishments,  however,  continued  unabated, 
and  perhaps  was  aggravated  by  the  verdi/*t  which  expelled 
him  from  the  only  nation  where  he  wished  to  propagate 
his  disorganizing  doctrines,  and  where  he  had  at  that 
time  many  abettors.  When  the  proceedings  of  the  lat- 
ter bad  roused  the  loyal  part  of  the  nation  to ^  address  the 
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throne  in  behilf  of  <mr  constitution,  Paine  published  f  <  A 
Letter  to  the  Addressers/*  the  object  of  which  fras  to  pro« 
cure  a  national,  conventipn  in  contempt  of  the  parliaoient. 
This  likewise  was  circulated  by  bis  partisans  with  no  small 
industry.  In  the  mean  time,  although  ignorant  of  the 
French  language,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  French 
convention,  and  in  consistency  with  his  avowed  malignity^ 
gave  his  vote  for  a  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain* 
His  adopted  country,  however,  was  not  very  grateful  for 
bis  services,  for  when  Robespierre  gained  the  ascendancy, 
be  sent  Paine,  with  that  mad  enthusiast  Anacharsis  Cloots, 
to  prison  at  the  Luxemburgb,  and  Paine  narrowly  escaped 
being  guillotined,  amidst  the  hundreds  who  then  tinder- 
went  that  imte,  or  were  murdered  in  other  ways. 

During  his  confinement,  which  lasted  eleven  monlbs,  he 
certainly  merited  the  praise  of  his  friends,  for  his  calm 
unconcern,  and  bis  philosophy ;  and  they  no  doubt  would 
rejoice  to  hear  that  he  passed  those  hours  of  danger  in 
^  defying  the  armies  of  the  living  God/*  by  his  blasphe- 
mous composition  called  **  The  Age  of  Reason,"  the  first 
part  of  which  was  publbhed  at  London  in  1794,  and  the 
second  the  year  following,  If  any  thing  can  exceed  the 
mischievous  intention  of  this  attack  on  revealed  religion, 
and  which  certainly  produced  very  alarming  effects  on  the 
minds  of  many  of  the  lower  classes,  among  whom  it  was 
liberally  circulated,  it  was  the  ignorance  of  which  bis  an- 
swerers have  convicted  him  in  every  species  of  knowledge 
necessary  for  a  discussion  of  the  kind  *. 
,  His  subsequent  publications  were  ''The  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Englbh  system  of  Finance  ;**  a  most  impudent 
letter  to  genend  Washington,  whom  he  had  the  ingratitude 

*  Sboald  our  Ungiitge  in  ipeakiog  writer.    His  «xoeM  of  follj  will  b«  la* 

•r  Ptiiie*t  ignorance    and  arrogance  mented  bj  all  hit  friends,  not  estfa^g-» 

appear  too  barsb,  the  reader  who  is  of  ed,  like  himself,  from  shame  and  mo- 

that  o^intoii,  ma  J  exchange  it  for  vhat  destj;  and  his  enemies  will  read  kit 

Mr.  Gilbert  Wakefield  has  said  of  the  ootrageoui  Vannts,  nnited  to  such  ma 

second  part  of  his  "  Age  of  Reason :"  evoess  of  ignorance  and  stupor,  with 

*'  Every  man  who  feels  himself  solid*  that  pUatun,  which  results  hita  a  jfist 

tons  for  the  dignitj  of  human  nature,  expression  of  mingled  a)^horrg|ce,  de« 

who  glories  in  the  prerogatiTe  of  ra-  rision,  and  contempt     For  mj  pnrt, 

liooality,  or  is  charmed  b j  the  lofcH*  hb  unprecedented  infatuation  almoat 

Beu  of  virtue,  will  observe,  with  hu-  strikes  me  dumb  wKh  amasemaot*     I 

miliating  sympathy,  a  debasement  of  am  not  acquainted  with  such  a  oonaC. 

bis  species,  in  the  most  astonisbhig,  pound    of  vanity  and    ignorance  at 

unprincipled,   and  unparalleled  arro*  Thomas  Paine,  in  the  records  of  iitc- 

ganoe,  to  the  last,  of  such  a  contemp-  rary  history.** 
tttoos,   lelf-opiBkNiated,    iU-infooned 
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tip  revile  as  an  apostate  and  impostor.  ^'  Agrarian  Justice 
opposed  to  Agrarian   law,  and  to  Agrarian  Monopoly;*^ 
^Letter  to  Mr.  Erskine  on  the  prosecntion  of  T.  Williams^ 
for  publishing  the  Age^  of  Reason.**     He  continued  in 
France  till  1802,  **  drunk,*'  as  bis  biographer  informs  us, 
«  every  day,  mixing  with  the  lowest  company,  and  so 
^Itby  in  his  person,  as  to  be  avoided  by  all  men  of  decency* 
His  habitual  drunkenness  seems  to  have  commenced  with 
tl)e  delirium  of  the  French  revolution,  and  the  practice 
gained  upon  him  while  in  X^ondon.**     Tired  at  length  with 
France,  which  now  had  nothing  of  a  republic  left,  he 
wished  to  return  to  America,  but  knew  not  well  what  to  do 
with  himself     He  could  not  return  to  England,  where  he 
bad  been  outlawed,  and  he  was  aware  that  he  was  odious  in 
the  United  States,  where  Washington  had  justly  considered 
him  as  an  anarchist  in  government,  and  an  infidel  in  religion. 
He  had  no  country  in  the  world,  and  it  may  be  truly  said 
he  had  not  a  friend.     He  was  obliged,  however,  to  return 
to  the  United  States,  where  his  farm,  now  greatly  in- 
creased in  value,  would  supply  all  his  wants. 

In  Oct.  1802,  accordingly,  he  arrived  at  Baltimore,  under 
the  protection  of  the  president  Jefferson,  but  was  no  longer 
an  object  of  curiosity,  unless  among  the  lower  classes  of 
emigrants  from  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland.  With  them, 
it  appears,  ^*  he  drank  grog  in  the  tap-room,  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  admired  and  praised,  strutting  and  stag- 
gering about,  showing  himself  to  all,  and  shaking  hands 
trith  all ;  but  the  leaders  of  the  party  to  which  he  had  at^ 
lached  himself  paid  him  no  attention.**  He  had  brought 
with  him  to  America  a  woman,  named  madame  Bonneville, 
whom  he  had  seduced  from  her  husband,  with  her  two 
sons;  and  whoqa  he  seems  to  have  treated  with  the  utmost 
meanness  and  tyranny.  By  what  charms  he  had  seduced 
this  lady,  we  are  not  told.  He  was  now  sixty-five  years 
old,  diseased  in  body  from  habitual  drunkenness,  and  gross 
innnanners.  It  would  be  too  disgusting  to  follow  his  bio- 
grapher in  his  description  of  the  personal  vices  of  this  man. 
It  may  suffice  that  he  appeared  for  many  months  before  his 
death  to  be  sunk  to  the  lowest  state  of  brutality. 

The  closing  scene  of  his  life,  as  related  by  his  medical 
attendant.  Dr.  Manley,  is  too  instructive  and  admonitory 
to  be  omitted.  **  During  the  latter  part  of  bis  life^'*  sayft 
this  physician,  **  though  his  conversation  was  equivocal,  his 
conduct  was  singular.    He  would  not  be  left  alone  night 
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or  day.     He  not  only  required  to  .have  soipe  perf^nwitli 
him,  but  be  must  see  tb^t  he  or  sh^  was  there,  and  woul4 
not  allow  bis  curtain  to  be  closed  at  any  time ;  and  if^  aa 
it  would  someiimes  unavoidably  happen,  ^e  was  left  alone^ 
be  would  scream  and  holla,, until  some  person  came  to  binri. 
When,  relief  from  pain  would  admit,  he  seemed  thoughtful 
and  contemplative,  his  eyes  being  generally  closed,  and 
bis  hands  folded  upon  bis  breast,  although  he  never  slept 
without  the  assistance  of  an  anodyne.     Tbeye  was  somer 
thing  j-emarkable  in  his  conduct  about  ^his  period  (which 
comprises  about  two    weeks  immediately  preceding  bis 
death),  particularly  when  we  reflect,  that  Thomas  Paine  was 
author  of  the  ''  Age  of  Reason.",    He  would  call  out  during 
bis  paroxysms  of  distress,  without  intermission,^  ^,  O  Lor^ 
help  me,  God  help  me,  Jesus  Christ  help  me,  O  Lord  help 
me,'  &c.  repeating  the  same  expression  without  any  th^ 
least  variation,  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  would  alarm  the 
bouse.     It  was  this  conduct  which  induced  me  to  think 
that  he  bad  abandoned  his  former  opinions;   and  I  was 
more  inclined  to  that  belief.  When  I  understood  from  his 
nurse  (who  is  a  very  serious,  and,  I  believe,  pious  wo- 
man,) that  he  would  occasionally  inquire,  when  be  saw  her 
engaged  with  a  book,  what  she  was  reading,  and  being 
answered,  and  at  the  same  time  asked  whether  she  should 
read  aloud,  he  assented,  and  would  appear  jto  give  parti^^ 
cular  attention.     The  book  she  usually  read  was  *  Hobart's 
Companion  for  the  Altar.' 

^'  I  took  occasion,  during  the  night  of  the  5th  and^6tb 
of  June,  to  test  the  strength  of  «bis  opinions  respecting  rer 
velation.  I  purposely  made  him  a  very  late  visit ;  it  was 
a  time  which  seemed  to  sort  exactly  wi(h  my  errand ;  it 
was  midnight;  he  was  in' great  distress,  constantly  exr 
claiming  in  the  words  above  mentioned ;  when,  after  a 
considerable  preface,  I  addressed  him  .in  the  following 
manner,  the  nurse  being  present : 

<^  Mr.  Paine,  your  opinions,  by  a  large  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, have  been  treated  with  deference :  you  have  never 
been  in  the  habit  of  mixing  in  your  conversation  words  of 
course :  you  have  never  indulged  in  the  practice  of  pro- 
fane sweanng  :  you  qiust  be  sensible  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  your  religious  opinions  as  they  are  given  to  the  world. 
What  must  we  think  of  your  present  conduct  h  Why  do 
you  call  upon  Jesus  Christ  to  help  you  ?  Do  you  believe 
that  he  can  help  you  ?     Do  you  believe  in  the  divinity  of 
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Jesns  Christ  ?  Come  now,  answer  me  honestly ;  I  want 
an  answer  as  from  the  lips  of  a  dying  man,  for  I  verily  be* 
lieve  that  you  will  not  live  twenty-four  hours.'  I  waited 
^metime  at  the  end  of  every  question ;  he  did  not  answer^ 
but  ceased  to  exclaim  in  the  above  manner.  Again  I  ad- 
dressed him  :  *  Mr.  Paine,  you  have  not  answered  my 
questions ;  will  you  answer  them  ?  Allow  me  to  ask  again, 
do  you  believe  ?  or  let  me  qualify  the  question,  do  you 
wish  to  believe  that  Jfefius  Christ  is  the  son  of  God  ?'  After 
a  pause  of  some  minutes,  he  answered,  ^  I  have'  no  wish 
to  believe  on  that  subject'  '  I  then  left  bitii,  arid  know  not 
whether  he  afterwards  spoke  to  any  person,  on  any  subject, 
though  be  lived,  as  I  before  observed,  till  the  morning  of 
the  8th. 

'  '^  Such  conduct,  under  usbal  circumstances,  I  conceive 
absolutely  unaccoontable,  though  with  diffidence  I  would 
temark,  not  so  mnjph  so  in  the  present  instance;  for 
though  the  first  nec^story  and  general  result  of  conviction 
be  a  sincere  wish  to  atone  for  evil  committed,  yet  it  may 
.be  a  question  worthy  of  aife  consideration  whether  exces- 
sive pride  of  opinion,  consummate  vanity,  and  inordinate 
self-love,  might  not  prevent' or  retard'that  otherwise*  natu- 
ral consequence  ?" 

On  .the  8th  of  June,  1809,  about  nine  in  the  morning, 
died  this  memorable  man,  aged  seventy-two  years  and  five 
TDonths;  who  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  had 
weH  nigh  persuaded  the  common  people  of  England  to 
think,  that  all  was  wrong  in  that  government  and  that  re- 
ligion which  their  forefathers  had  transmitted  to  them,  arid 
\inder  which  they  bad  enjoyed  so  many  blessings.  He  had 
the  merit  of  discovering,  that  the  best  way  of  diffusing  dis- 
content and  revolutionary  fanaticism  was  by  a  broad  dis- 
play, in  their  naked  and  bsA^barous  forms,  of  those  infidel 
and  anarchical  elements,  which  sophistry  had,  till  his  time, 
refined  above'  the  perceptions  of  the  vulgar.  By  stripping 
the  mischief  of  the  dress,  though  still  covering  it  with  the 
name-  and  boast  of  philosophy,  he  rendered  it  as  familiar 
to  the  capacity^ as  it  was  flattering  to  the  passions  of  the 
'mob;  and  easy  to  be  understood  in  proporti6n  to  the 
ascendancy  of  the  baser  qualities  of  the  mind. 

To  this  merit,  and' in  a  literary  point  of  view,  it  is  a 
merit,  he  seems  justly  entitled.  He  was  familiar  with  those 
artifices  of  writing  which  very^  much  promoted  his  objects. 
•Things  diat  ate  gr'eat^  are  easily  travestied.     It  is  only  to 
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express  tbem  in  a  vulgar  idiom,  and  incorporate  tbeof  wiik 
)ow  ideas.  This  is  always  very  gratifying  to  the  mean,  the 
little,  and  the  envious;  and  pemaps  this  was  one  of  hia 
most  successful  tricks  upon  the  multitude.  He  bad,  be- 
sides, a  sort  of  plebeian  simplicity  of  style,  almost  border-* 
ing  upon  naivet^,  which  clothed  his  imposture  with  the 
semblance  of  honesty ;  while  t^a  arrogance  with  which  be , 
treated  great  names  was,  with  the  base  and  contumelious^ 
an  argument  of  his  conscious  pride  and  independence  of 
thinking. 

What  he  calls  **  the  principles  of  society,  acting  upon 
the  nature  and  conduct  of  man,**  are  sufficient  of  them- 
selves, according  to  his  simple  theory,  to  produce  and  per^ 
petuate  all  the  happiness  and  ordei"  of  civilized  life.  Go- 
vernment is  only  imposition  disguising  oppresaioti,  and 
protecting  wrongful  accumulation.  The  dignity  of  bumaa 
nature,  in  its  lowest  forms,  is  thus  fiattered  by  the  disco- 
very that  the  beggar  and  the  felon  have  justice  on  their 
^ide  while  the  one  petitions  for,  and  the  other  enforces^ 
the  restitution  of  his  original  rights.  What  hungry  repro- 
bate does  not  relish  the  proposition,  that  it  is  government 
which  debauches  the  purity  of  our  morals,  and  brings  in 
passion  over  reason,  by  a  sort  of  usurpation,  to  perplex 
the  simplicity  of  G^d's  appointments  ?  Philosophy  must 
not  be  insulted  by  opposing  her  polished  weapons  to  this 
beggarly  sophistry.  There  is  one  short  and  simple  aphorism 
of  common  sense  by  which  the  whole  of  his  theory  is 
abundantly  answered ;  and  it  is  this,  ^<  Government  is^ot 
made  for  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  for  men  as  they 
are;  not  for  their  possible  perfection,  but  for  tbeir  prac- 
tical indigence.*'  This  answer  is  co-extensive  with  the 
whole  work  of  Mr.  Paine  upon  the  rights  of  man.  It  de- 
molishes the  whole  fabric  of  Jiis  treacherous  system.  It 
dispels  at  once  the  clumsy  Bction  of  his  barbarous  Utopia. 

In  perusing  a  man's  writings,  a  picture]  of  the  author 
himself  is  sometimes  insensibly  drawn  in  the  imagination  of 
the  reader.  By  the  perusal  of  the  works  of  Thomas  Paine^ 
a  most  disgusting  idea  is  presented  to  our  thoughts  both  of 
the  man  and  his  manners.  Thb  idea  is  completely  verified 
by  the  account  which  Mr.  Cheetham  has  given  us  of  his 
person  and  deportment.  The  paintings  of  Zeuxis  attained 
a  sort  of  ideal  perfection  by  combining  the  scattered  ex- 
cellencies of  the  human  countenance:  to  conceive  the 
countenance,  or  the  miud>  of  Mr.  Thomas  Painei  now  that 
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deadi  has  withdrawn-  the  liviog  model,  we  must  conrdense 
into  ad  imaginary  focus  all  the  oJETensiveness  and  malignity 
that  are  dispersed  throughout  actual  exbtence.  Mr. 
Cbeetham  seems  to  have  no  hostility  towards  the  man,  and 
to  be  disposed  to  draw  no  inferences  aeainst  him  but  what 
fairly  arise  from  the  facts.  We  may  add  too,  diat  his  facta 
appear  to  be  collected  from  very  credible  sources  of  intel- 
ligence ;  fiom  persons  with  whom  Paine  passed  great  part 
of  his  existence;  and  who,  though  not  appearing  to  have 
much  intercourse  together,  agree  in  the  substance  of  their 
communications  on  this  subject.* 

PALiEMON  (QuiNTUS  Rhemnius  Fannius),  a  cele- 
brated grammarian  at  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was 
bom  of  a  slave  at  Vicenza.  It  is  said  he  was  first  brought 
up  in  a  mechanical  business,  but  while  attending  his 
master's  son  to  school,  he  discovered  so  much  taste  for 
learning,  and  made  so  much  progress  in  it,  that  he  was 
thought  worthy  of  his  freedom,  and  became  a  teac.  *  or 
preceptor  at  Rome.  With  his  learning  he  joined  an  ex«- 
ceJlent  memory,  and  a  ready  elocution ;  and  made  extem- 
pore verses,  then  a  very  popular  qualification.  With  all 
this  merit,  bis  manners  were  very  dissolute,  and  he  was  so 
arrogant  as  to  assert,  that  learning  was  born  when  he  was 
bom,  and  would  die  when  he  died ;  and  that  Virgil  had 
inserted  his  name  in  his  ^*  Eclogues'*  by  a  certain  prophe- 
tic spirit ;  for  that  he,  Palsmon,  would  infallibly  become 
one  day  sole  judge  and  arbiter  of  all  poetry.  He  was  ex- 
cessively prodigal  and  lavish,  and  continually  poor,  not- 
withstanding the  great  sums  he  gained  by  teaching,  and 
the  profit  he  made,  both  by  cultivating  his  lands,  and  in 
the  way  of  traffic.  There  is  an  *^Ars  Grammatical'  as- 
cribed to  him  in  the  edition  of  the  ^  Grammatici  Antiqoi,'' 
and  separately  printed ;  and  a  work  <^  De  Ponderibus  et 
Mensuris,"  which  is  more  doubtful.  * 

PAL£PHATUS  was  a  Greek  philosopher,  of  whom  a 
treatise  in  explication  of  ancient  fables  has  been  several 
times  reprinted  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  the  best  edition  is 
that  of  Fischer,  Lips.  1761.  But  little  is  kiK>wn  of  him, 
and  there  are  several  ancient  writers  of  this  name ;  one  an 
Atheoiao,  placed  by  the  poeU  before  the  time  of  Homer ; 

»  CheeOMiii*!  Life  of  Paioe,  1809,  rtriewed  in  the  "  British  Reriew/Mbr 
^uoe  1811,  an  article  from  which  Uie  best  port  of  the  obore  tketqh  bai  be^ 
bonewed.  t  Moreri.— Fabric.  Bibl.  Lot.— Sazii  ODomast. 
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one  a  native  of  Paros,  who  lived  under  Aitaxerte*  Moe-* 
mon;  and  one,  a  grammarian  and  philosopher,  botci  aC 
Athene  or  in  Egypt,  posterior  to  Aristotle.  Which  of 
these  is  aiuh(#r  of  the  work  already  noticed,  itf  not  at  all 
certain . ' 

PALAFQX  (John  De),  natural  son  of  James  de  Pala- 
fox,  marquis  de  Hariza,  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  was 
born  III  1^00.  His  mother,  it  is  said,  attempted  to  drown 
him  at  his  birth,  but  one  of  his  father's  va;ssal8  drew  bini 
but  of  the  water,  and  look  care  of  bim  till  the  age  at  which 
he  was  acknowledged  by  his  parents.  Philip  IV.  appointed 
Palafox  member  of  the  council  of  war;  then  that  of  the 
Indies.  Having  afterwards  chosen  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fession, be  was  made  bishop  of  l.os  Angelos,  *•  Angelo* 
polis,**  in  New  Spain,  in  1639,  with  the  titk  of  vrsitor  of  tbe 
coUi^s  of  chancery  and  courts  of  audience,  and  judge  of  the 
administration  of  the  three  viceroys  of  the  Indies.  Palafox 
employed  his  authority  in  softening  the  servitude  of  the 
Indians,  checking  robbery  in  the  higher  ranks,  and  vice  in 
the  loweriK  He  had  al^  great  contentions  with  the  Jesuits 
concernins^  episcopal  rights.  He  was  made  bishop  9f 
Osina  or  Osma,  in  Old  Castille,  in  J653,  which  diocese  he 
governed  with  much  prudence  and  regularity,  and  died, 
in  great  reputation  for  sanctity,  September  30,  1659,  aged 
59.  This  prelate  left  some  religious  l>ooks,  of  which  the 
principal  are,  ^  Homilies  on  the  Passion  of -Christ,''  trans- 
lated into  French  by  Amelot'^de  la  Houssaye,  16to;  seve- 
ral tracts  on  the  "  Spiritual  Life,*'  translated  by  the  abb^ 
le  Roi ;  "  The  Shepherd  of  Christmas-night,"  Ac.  but  be 
is  best  known  by  his  **  History  of  the  Siege  of  Fontarabia  ;'* 
and  **  History  of  the  Conquest  of  China  by  the  Tartars,'* 
8vo.  There  is  a  collection  of  his  works  printed  at  Madrid 
in  13  vols.  fol.  1762,  and  a  life  by  Djnouart  in  French, 
1767,  8vo.* 

PALAPRAT  (John),  seigneur  de  Bigot,  a  French  poet, 
was  born  in  May  1650,  at  Toulouse,  of  a  noble  family. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Rcaderey  of  the  Jeux  Floranx, 
became  chief  magistrate  of  Toulouse  in  1 675,  when  scarcely 
twenty.fi  ve  years  of  age;  and  was  made  head  of  the  con- 
"history  1684,  in  which  office  he  acquitted  himself  with  great 
integrity.     He  went  to   Rome  two  years  after,  and  at 

>  VOftint  de  Hiit.  Grcc— Fiscfier't  edition,  but  etpecfXlj  bit  <*Proluionet«'* 
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length  to  Paris,  in  which  city  he  chiefly  resided  from  that: 
tine,  and  where  M.  de  Vend6me  fixed  him  in  his  service 
in  1691  y  as  one  of  his  secretaries.  He  died  October  23, 
17219  at  Paris,  aged  71,  leaving  some  ^^  Comedies,"  and 
a  small  collection  of  miscellaneous  ^^  Poems,*'  pipst  of 
them  addressed  to  M.  de  Vend6me.  M.  Palaprat  wrote  foi 
the  stage  with  his  friend  Brueis,  and  their  works  have  he/en 
collected  in  five  small  volumes  12mo,  of  which  his  is  tbct 
least  part.  His  style  is  gay  and  lively,  hut  he  disepvera 
little  genius  or  fancy,  and  he  seems  to  have  h^Q  indebted! 
for  his  liierary  reputation  to  his  private  character,  which 
was  that  of  a  man  of  great  candour  and  simplicity.  ^ 

PALEARIUS  (AoNius),  an  excellent  writer  in  (he  six- 
teenth century,  was  born  at  Vergli,  in  the  Campagna  di 
Roma,  and  descended  of  noble  and  aT)cie.at  failiilies  by 
both  his  parents.     He  was  baptised  by  the  name  of  An-* 
thony,  wKich  according  to  the  custom  of  the  tiole^  he  ^U 
tered  to  the  classical  form  of  Aonius,     He  applied  himself 
early  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  in  whiqh  he  made 
great  progress,  and  then  proceeded  to  philosophy  and  di- 
Tinity.     The  desire  he  ha4  of  knowledge,  prompted  him 
to  travel  through  the  greatest  part  of  Italy ;  and  to  listQp 
to  the  instructions  of  the  most  famous  professors  m  -ev^rjfF 
place  he  visited.     His  longest  residence  was  at   Koine, 
six  years,  .till  that  city  was  takea 
I  disorders  committed  by  the  troops 
Q  hopes  of  enjoying  tranquillity,  he 
retire  to  Tuscany^     He  had  at  this 
m  to  travel  into  France,  Germany^ 
ce ;  but  the  narrowness  of  bis  for.T 
)f  this.     On  his  arrival  in  Tuscany^ 
be  chose  Sienna  for  his  abode,  to  which  he  was  induced  .by 
the  pleasantness  of  the  situation,  and  the  sprightlinesn  and 
sagacity  x}[  the  inWbitants :  and  accordingly  be  sold  bis 
esute  at  Veroli,  with  the  determination  never  to  see  a  place 
any  more,  where,  though  he  was  born,  yet  he  was  not  be^. 
loved.     He  purchased  a  country-house  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sienna,    called  Ceciniano,  and  pleased  himself 
with  the  fancy  of  its  having  formerly  belonged  to  Cecina^ 
one  of  Cicero's  clients..    Here  be  proposed  iq  retire  on  bis 
leiswe-daya,  and  accordingly  embellished  it  a^  iQuch  aa 
possible.    At  Sienna  he  married  a  young  woman,  of  whom 

1  Morcri.— Dict^iit. 
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be  waft  passionately  fond,  and  who  brought  him  foQr  cbiU 
dren^  two  boys  and  two  girls.     He  was  also  professor  of - 
pcdite  letters,  and  had  a  great  number  of  pupils. 

But  bis  career  was  disturbed  by  a  quarrel  he  htfd  with 
one  of  his  colleagues,  who  was  enraged  to  see  his  own 
reputation  eclipsed  by  the  superior  lustj^e  of  Palearius. 
We  are  not  told  the  particular  point  upon  which  the  con- 
test commenced ;  but  it  is  certain  that  our  professor  was 
defended  by  Peter  Aretin,  who,  perhaps  more  to  revenge 
his  own  caufte,  or  gratify  a  detracting  humour,  than  from 
any  respect  for  Palearius,  composed,  against  his  envious 
rival,  an  Italian  comedy  or  farce,  which  v^as  acted  upon 
the  stage  at  Venice;  and  so  poignant  was  the  ridicule, 
that  the  subject  of  it  thought  proper  to  quit  Sienna,  and 
retire  to  Lucca.     Hither  he  was  followed  some  time  after, 
though  ^ith  much  reluctance,   by  Palearius,  concerning 
which  we  have  the  following 'account:  Anthony  Bellantes, 
a  nobleman  of  Sienna,  being  impeached  of  several  mis- 
demeanors, employed  Palearius  to  plead  his  cause,  who 
made  so  excellent  a  speech  before  the  senate  of  that  city 
in  his  defence,  that  he  was  acquitted  and  dismissed ;  bat, 
the  same  nobleman  having  some  time  after  accused  certain 
monks  of  robbing  his  grandmother,  employed  his  advocate 
again  to  support  the  cbiarge.    The  monks  accused,  making 
oath  of  their  innocence,  were  cleared  by  the  court,  but 
were  incensed  at  the  prosecution,  and  aspersed  Palearius 
both  in  their  sermons,  and  on  all  other  occasions,  as  an 
impious  wretch,  unfit  to  be  harboured  in  a  Christian  coun- 
try.    They  also  declared  him  a  heretic,  because  he  disap- 
proved several  superstitious  practices;  neither  did  they 
approve  of  the  book  he  had  written  on  the  **  Death  of 
Christ.''     Palearius,  however,   defended  himself  with   so 
much  strength  of  reason  and  eloquence^  that  the  accusa- 
tions were  dropped.     Yet  finding  himself  still  exposed  ta 
vexatious  persecutions^  he  thought  proper  to  accept  of  an 
invitation  to  teach  polite  literature  at  Lucca. 

Although  he  had  here  a  handsome  gratuity,  and  was 
only  to  attend  his  scholars  one  hour  in  the  twenty-fisur, 
yet  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  expences  of  bis  family  that 
he  engaged  in  this  employment,  which  was  otherwise  irk-' 
tome  to  him.  He  passed,  however,  some  years  at  Lucca, 
before  he  obtained  the  offer  of  several  immunities,  and  it 
handsome  stipend  from  the  magistrates  of  Milan,  where  be 
hoped  that  he  was  now  settled  in  peace  for  life,  but  the  event 
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pTDml  otherwise.  Paul  V.  who* had  been  a  Dominican 
mopk>  coming,  to  the  pontificate  in  1566/ determined  to 
abow  bis  higotry  against  every  thing  that  had  the  appear- 
ance of  heresy,  and  therefore  ordered  the  cause  of  Pa- 
learius  to  be  re-heard.  On  which  Palearius  was  suddenly 
arrested  at  Milan,  and  carried  to  Rome^  where  they  found 
it  tiot  difficult  to  convict  him  of  having  said  **  That  the 
Geronan  doctors  who  followed  Luther  were  to  be  com- 
nended  in  respect  to  some  points  ;  and  that  the  cotirt  of 
the  inquisition  was  erected  for  the  destruction  of  men  of 
learning.*'  He  was  then  condemned  to  he  burnt,  which 
sentence  was  executed  (he  same  year,  1566.  He  was 
greatly  respected  by  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  his  time, 
such  as  BembuS)  Sadoletus,  Sfondratus,  Philonardus,  car- 
dinals; Benedictus  Lampridius,  Anthony  Flaminius,  and 
Andreas  Alciatus;  besides  others,  whose  names  may  be. 
seen  in  the  catalogue  to  the  last  edition  of  his  '^  Letters/* 
containing  the  names  of  his  literary  correspondents. 

He  was  the  author  of  several  works.  In  the  piece  on 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  L  ^'  De  immortalitate  anime, 
libri  tres,"  which  is  reckoned  his  master-piecii^  he  esta- 
blishes the  doctrine  of  the  souPs  immortality,  against  Lu<* 
cretins ;  for  which  reason  Daniel  Parens  annexed  it  to  his 
edition  of  that  poet  at  Francfort,  16S1,  8vo.  Sadolet  be- 
stows high  encomiums  upon  this  poem^  in  a  letter  to  Pa- 
learius. It  was  printed  by  Gryphius  in  1536,  in  16mo;' 
&nd  is  i  ir  author's  works.     2.  <*  Epistolarum^ 

libri  4,'  n,  lib.  3,"  1552.     3.  "  Actio  in  pon- 

ti6ces  I  orum  asseclas,  ad  imperatorem  Romw 

reges  e  [Christiana*,  reipublicse  summos  Oecu- 

menici  ^       ides  conscripta  cum  de  cdnsilio  Tri- 

dentino  habendo  deliberaretur.**  He  drew  up  this  piece 
with  a  desigti  to  get  it  presented  by  the  emperor's  ambas- 
sadors to  the  council  of  Trent»  It  is  a  regular  plan  in  de- 
fence of  the  protestants,  and  was  published  at  Leipsic  in 
1606.  4.  **  Po^mata;"  these  are  some  poems  printed  at 
RAris  in  1 576.  His  works  came  out  under  this  title,  *'  Aonii 
Pdearii  opera^"  Amst.  1696,  8Vo»  In  the  preface  is  given 
a  circumstantial  account  of  the  author's  life.  They  were 
reprinted,  Jenss,  1728,  8vo.  There  is  also  a  piece  extant, 
with  the  foUowing.title :  **  iDialogo  intitiilato  il  grammatico 
overo  deile  fake  Esercitationi,  delle  scuele  (da  Aonio  Pa« 
Jeario),"  Perugia,  17J7.  He  also  wrote  a  "  Discourse  upon 
Ibe  Passion  of  Cbrbt,'^  in  Italian,  which  is  lost ;  but  the 
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plan  of  it  is  in  his  <'  OmtioiM/*  p.  90,  9K  In  Soh^boni^ 
<<  AmceniUtes"  Leipsic,  1737,  i»  ^^  Aonii  Palearii  ^i  Lu- 
tberaan^  Calvinqra,  aliosque  de  conciJio  Tridentuio  epis«- 
tola;"^  a  letter,  in  which  be  advises  the  Lutheraas  and 
Calvinists  to  unite,  as  the  beat  means  of  resisting  the  at^ 
tack  made  by  the  council  of  Trent  on  both.  ^ 

PALEOTTI  (Gabriel),  a  learned  Italian  cardinal, 
descended  from  an  illustrious  family,  was  born  at  Bologna, 
Oct.  4,  1524.  He  was  intended  for  the  profession  of  the 
civil  and  canon  law,  in  which  sooie  of  his  family  bad  ac* 
quired  feme,  and  hie  made  great  progress  in  tbajt  and  other 
studies.  His  talents  very  early  procured  him  a  canonry  of 
Bologna ;  after  which  he  was  appointed  professor  of  civil 
law,  and  obtained  the  title  of  the  new  Alciaius  from  his 
emulating  the  judgment  and  taste  of  that  learned  writer. 
Some  business  requiring  hb  presence  at  Borne,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  cardinal  Alexander  Farnese,  who  had  been  hit 
fellow-student  at  Bologna,  and  who  was  then  perpetual 
legate  of  Avignon,  governor  of  Vajason,  in  the  county  of 
Venaissin,  but  bearing  of  ih^  death  of  his  mother,  be  made 
that  a  pretence  for  declining  the  office,  and  therefore  re* 
turned  to  his  professorship  at  Bologna*  The  Farnese  family 
were,  however,  determined  to  serve  bim  in  spite  of  his 
modesty,  «nd  in  1557  obtained  for  bim  the  post  of  auditor 
of  the  rata.  When  Pope  Pius  IV.  opened  the  council  of 
Trent,  Palebtti  was  made  proctor  and  counsellor  to  his  le- 
gates, who,  in  truth,  did  nothing  of  importance  without 
bis  advice.  Of  this  council  Paleotti  wrote  a  history,  which 
still  remains  in  MS.  and  of  which  Pallavicini  is  said  to  have 
availed  himself  in  his  history.  After  this  council  broke  up 
be  resumed  his  functions  at  Rome,  where  in  1565  be  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  purple  by  Pius  IV.  and  by 
Pius  V.  he  was  created  bishop  of  Bologna,  but  the  see 
upon  this  occasion  was  erected  into  an  archbishopric  to  do 
honour  both  to  Paleotti  and  his  native  country.  Being  a 
^onscientiotts  man,  be  was  always  so  assiduous  in  the  duties 
of  his  diocese,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  reluctance 
the  popes  summoned  him  to  attend  the  consistories  and 
other  business  at  Rome.  He  died  at  Rome,  July  28,  1597, 
aged  seventy-three.  He  was  author  of  several  works  of 
considerable  naerit»  on  subjects  in  antiquities,  jurispru- 
dence, and  morals.    Of  these  the  most  oonsiderable  are 
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^beMhmiagi  ^Arcbiepiseopale  BoBnonieue ;*'  <^De  iiiia4 
ginibos  Sftcrify  etProfanii/'  15S2,  4to,  io  Italian;  aod  in 
Laiin,  i594;  ^^  t)e  Sacri  Consutorii  CoosultatiootbuB  ;''* 
^DeNothk,  Spoviimie  Filiis/'  Francfort,  1573,  ^vo',^Dm 
Bono  Scnectutif  ;*'  Pastoral  Letters,  Jcc.^ 

PALE8TRINA  (John  Petee  Louis),  called  by  Dr^ 
Boroey  the  Hoiaer  of  the  most  aocieiit  mmte  that  has  been; 
presenred,  was,  as  bis  name  ionports,  a  naUTO  of  the  anoieact 
Pneoeste,  now  corruptly  called  Palettrina,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  bom  some  time  in  1529«  All  the  Italiaif 
writers  who  bare  mentioned  him,  say  he  was  the  scholar  of- 
Gaudio  Mell.  Fiamingo,  by  which  name  they  hare  bee» 
generally  understood  to  mean  Claude  .Goudimel,  of  whom 
we  have  given  some  account  in  toI.  XVL;  but  this  seem^ 
doubtful*  nor  is  there  any  account  of  bis  life  on  which 
reliance  can  be  placed.  All  that  we  know  with  Certainty 
is,  that  dbout  1555,  when  he  had  distinguished  himself  as 
a  composer,  be  was  admitted  into  the  Pope's  chapel,  at 
Rome;  in  1569,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  he  was  elected 
maestro  di  capeHa  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  in  the  same, 
city;  in  15tl  was  honoured  with  a  similar  appointment? 
at  St*  Peter^s ;  and  lastly,  having  brought  choral  harmonjr 
to  a  degree  of  perfection  that  has  never  since  been  ex* 
ceeded,  he  died  in  1594,  at  the  age  of  sixty*five«  Upon 
his  coffin  was  this  inscriptioti,  *^  Johannes  Petrus  Aloysius- 
Prstnestinus  Mosicss  Princeps.'' 

By  the  assistance  of  signor  Santarelli,  Dr.  Bumey  pro^ 
onred  at  Rome  a  complete  catalogue  of  all  the  genuine 
productions  of  Palesttina,  which  may  be  classed  in  th^ 
following  manner:  masses  in  four,  five,  and  six  parts, 
ttreive  books ;  of  which  lib.  i.  appeared  at  Rome  in  folio, 
1554,  when  the  author  was  in  tbe  twenty^fifth  year  of  bis> 
age;  and  in  that  city  only  went  througrh  three  several^ 
editions  during  his  life.  Lib.  ii.  of  his  masses,  which  in-* 
eludes  the  celebrated  composition  entitled  **  Missa  Papss* 
MareelK,"  was  published  likewise  at  Rome,  in  1567.  Of 
this  production  it  has  been  related  by  Antimo  Liberati, 
and  after  him  hy  Adami,  Berardi,  and  other  musical  wri-*' 
ters,  that  the  pope  and  conclave  having  been  offended  and* 
scandalized  at  the  light  and  ipjudicious  manner  in  Which 
the  mass  had  been  long  set  and  performed,  determined  to» 
banish  music  in  parts  entirely  from  the  church  ;  but  that 
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Palestrina,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  during  the  short  poa^i' 
tificate  of  Marcellus  Cervipus,  intreated  hU  bolinefs  to 
suspend  the  execution  of  his  design  tili  h%  bad  beard  a 
mass  comppsed  in  what,  according  to,  hb  ideas,  waa  the- 
true  ecclesiastical  style.  His  request  beiog  grMi ted,  the 
composition,  in  six  parts,  was.  performed  at  Easter  155.5, 
before  the  pope  and  college  of  cardinals,  who  found  it  sq 
grave,  noble,  elegant,  learned,  and  pleasing,  that  music 
was  restored  to  favour,  and  again  established  in  the  cele- 
bration of  sacred  rites.  This  mass  was  afterwards  printed,- 
and  dedicated  to  the  successor  of  Marcellus,  pope  Paul  IV. 
by  whom  Palestrina  was  appointed  chapel-master.. 

The  rest,  of  his  masses  appeared  in  the  following  order  : 
Lib.  iii.  Romee  per  Valecium  i>oricum,  1A7Q,  in  folio,  Yen. 
1599  ;  Lib.  iv.  VeneL  per  Ang.  Gardanum,  1582,  quarto  ; 
Lib.  V.  Roms,  1590;  Lib.  vi.  Ven.  1596;  Lib.  vii.  1594; 
Lib.  viiL  and  ix.  Ven.  1599 ;  Lib.  x.  and  xi.  Veti.  1600.;. 
and  lib.  xii.  without  date,  or  name  of  the  printer.  Besides 
this  regular  order  of  publication,  these  masses  were  re* 
printed  in  different  forms  and  collections,  during  the  sixr 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  in  most  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Italy.  The  next  division  of  Pale9trina*is  virorka: 
consists  of  JVIotets  for  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight  voices, 
five  books,  at  Rome  and  Venice,  1569,  1588,  158j9,  1596, 
and  1601.  Motets  for  four  voices,  lib.  i.  Roois,  1590.; 
Lib.  ii.  Venet.  1604 ;  Two  books  of  Offertorij,  a  5  and  a  6 
voc.  Roroae,  1593;  Lamentationi,  a  4  voc.  Roms,  1588; 
Hymns  for  five  voices,  Ven.  1598  ;  Lttanie,  a  4,  Ven.  1600; 
Magnificat,  8  tomum.  Roms,  1591;  Madrigali  Spiritqali,^ 
two  books,  Rome  and  Venice,  1594. 

To  the  above  ample  list  of  the  works  of  this  great  and 
fertile  composer,  are  to  be  added  "  La  Cantica  di  $alo- 
roone,''  a  5 ;  two  other  books  of  "  Magnificats,"  a  4,  5, 
and  6  voc.  One  qf  <f  Lamentationi,'*  a  5  ;  and  another  of 
secular  Madrigals.  These  have  been  printed  in  miscel- 
laneous publications  after  the  author's  death;  and  ther^ 
^tlU  remain  in  the  papal  chapel,  inedited,  another  mass, 
with  his  ^^  Missa  Defuncfonim,"  and  upwards  of  twenty, 
motets,  chiefly  for  eight  voices,  a  due  fori.  Nothing  more, 
interesting  remains  to  be  related  of  Palestrina,  than  th^it 
most  of  his  admirable  productions  still  subsist.  Few  of  his 
admirers  are  indeed  possessed  of  the  first  editions,  or  of 
all  his  works  complete,  in  print  or  manuscript ;  yet  curious 
and  dili^eqt  collectors  in  Italy  can  still,  with  little  difficulty^ 
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fttroisb  themselves  with  a  considerable  number  of  tbatv 
models  of  counterpoint  and  ecclesiastical  gravity.  The 
best  church  compositions  since  his  time  have  been  pro- 
Terbially  calted  aUa  Palestrina,  ^ 

PA  LEY  (WiLLiAM)y  a  very  celebrated  English  divine, 
and  one  of  the  most  successful  writers  of  his  time,  was 
bom  at  Peterborough  in  July  1 743,  and  was  educated  by  his 
Either,  who  was  the  head  master  of  Giggleswick  school,  in 
Yorkshire,  vicar  of  Helpstone  in  Northamptonshire,  and  a 
minor  canon  of  Peterborough.  In  his  earliest  days  he  ma- 
nifested a  taste  for  «olid  knowledge,  and  a  peculiar  activity 
of  miud.  th  Nov.  1758  he  was  admitted  a  sizar  of  Christfs 
college,  Cambridge,  and  before  he  went  to  rende  thtiSB 
waa  taught  ihe  mathematics  by  Mr.  William  Howarth,  a 
master  of  some  eminence  at  Dishwortfa,  near  Rippon.  In 
December  1759,  soon  after  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
university,  he  obtained  a  scholarship,  and  applied  to  his 
studies  with  such  diligence  as  to  make  a  distinguished 
figure  in  the  public  schools,  particularly  when  he  took  his 
bacbeior^s  degree  in  1763.  He  was  afterwards  employed 
for  about  three  years  at  assistant  at  an  academy  at  Green- 
wich ;  in  1765  he  obtained  the  first  prize  for  a  prose  Latin 
dissertation';  the  subject  proposed  was  ^^  A  comparison 
between  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  philosophy,  with  respect 
to  the  influence  of  each  on  the  morals  of  a  people,**  in 
which  he  took  the  Epicurean  side. 

Having  received  deacon's  orders,  he  became  curate  to 
Dr.  Hinchliffe,  then  vicar  of  Greenwich,  and  afterwards 
bishop  of  Peterborough ;  and  when  he  left  the  academy 
above-mentioned,  continued  to  officiate  in  the  church.  In 
Jane  1766  he  was  elected  a  fellow  on  the  foundation- of 
Christ's  college,  and  at  the  ensuing  commenoement  took 
bis  degree  of  M.  A.  He  did  not,  however,  return;  to  his 
residence  in  college  until  Oct.  1767,  when  he  engaged  in 
tbe  business  of  private  tuition,  which  was  soon  followed  by 
his  appointment  to  the  office  of  one  of  the  college  tutors. 
On  the  21st  of  December  1767,  he  was  ordained  a  priest 
by  bishop  Terrick. 

•  The  duties  of  college  tutor  Mr.  Paley  discharged  witfi 
uncommon  assiduity  and  zeal ;  and  the  whole  of  his  systeQi 
of  tuition,  as  given  by  his  biographer,  appears  to  have  been 
eminently  calculated  to  render  instruction  easy,  pleasant, 
and  of  permanent  efiect.     It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that 

1  HavkiiiiPf  and  Bimey'i  Hiitoriet  ofMosiciu-^-Mid  Buroey  in  Reet'i  CyelofMid. 
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idiife  tbttt  employed  in  improiriflg  others^  he  was  laying  the 
faubdatidn  of  bis  future  fame ;  for  his  lectures  on  moral 
philosophy^  and  on  the  Greek  Testament,  conuined  the 
outlines  of  the  very  popiilar  works  which  he  afterwards 
published.  He  maintained  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
almost  every  person  of  celebrity  in  the  university ;  but  his 
particular  friends  were  Dr.  Waring,  iEmd  Dr.  John  Jebb, 
well  known  for  his  zeal  in  religious  and  political  contro- 
9eray^  and  with  whom,  in  some  points,  Mr.  Paley  was 
thought  to  have  coincided  more  closely  than  afterwards 
appeared  to  be  the  case.  Even  now  they  could  not  per?- 
siiade  him  to  sign  the  petition  for  relief  in  ike  matter  iif 
0«b8cri|)don  to  the  thirty-'nind  articles,  although  he  was 
prevailed  on  to  contribute  tb  the  cause,  by  an  anonymous 
pamphlc^t,  entitled  *'  A  Defence  of  the  Considerations  oa 
the  propriety  of  requiring  a  aubscriptioit  to  Articles  of 
Faith,"  in  answer  to  Dr.  Randolph's  masterly  pamphlet 
against  the  *^  Considerations.''  After  he  had  spent  about 
ten  years  as  college«-tutor,  he  quitted  the  university  id 
1776,  and  married.  His  first  benefice  in  the  church  was 
the  rectory  of  Musgrove,  in  Westmoreland,  worth  only 
about  eighty  pounds  a-year,  which  he  obtarqed  in  the 
month  of  May  1775,  and  in  December  1776  he  was  in*- 
dttcted  into  the  vicarage-  of  Dalston,  in  Cumberland ;  and 
Bot  long  after  to  the  living  of  Appleby,  in  Westmoreland^ 
worth  about  300/.  per  annum. 

'  '  Id  1776,  a  new  edition  of  bishop  Law's  ^  Reflections,  on 
the  Life  and  Character  of  Christ,''  originally  published  i0 
the  ^<  Cousiden^ou  on  the  Theory  of  Religion,"  was  give# 
in  a  separate  form  at  Cambridge,  for  the  use  of  the  stur 
dents.  To  tiiis  treatise  some  brief  **  Observatbos  on  tb^ 
tharact^  and  example  of  Christ"  wer^  added,  with  an 
^<  Appendix  on  the  Morality  of.  the  Gospel ;"  both  frot4 
Mr.  Paley's  pen.  From  a  passage  in  this  little  essay  it  ap^ 
pears^  that  his  theory  of  morals  was  not  then  altogether  firmlj 
fixed  on  the  basis  which  supports  it  now. 
J  While  at  Appleby,  he  published  a  small  volume  selected 
from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  the  writings  of 
Boime.' eminent  divines,  entitled  ^^  The  Clergy omd's  Com- 
paoioH  in  visiting  the  Sick."  This  useful  work  at  first  apt 
peared  without  hb  name,  but  it  has  passed  through  nine 
editions,  and  is  now  printed  among  his  works.  In  June 
1780,  he  was  collated  to  the  fourth  prebendal  stall  in  the 
catliedral  church  of  Carlisle^  and  thus  became  coacQutpr  ia 
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tkre  dupter  to  bit  friend  Mr.  LaW,  who  was  now  arohv 
deacon;  but  in  1782,  upon  Dr*  Law's  being  created  aii 
iridi  bishop,  Mr.  Paley  was  made  archdeacon  of  tha 
diacese,  and  in  1785,  be  sacceeded  Dr.  Bam,  author 
of  '^The  Justice  of  Peace/'  in  the  cbanceliorship.  For 
these  different  preferments  he  was  indebted  either  to  the 
venerable  bishop  of  Carlisle,  Dr.  Law,  or  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  the  cathedral  c^horch.  While  his  residence  was 
divided  between  CarKsle  and  Dalston,  Mr.  Paley  eng«^ed 
in  the  composition  of  his  celebrated  work,  <<  The  Elements 
of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy ;''  but  hesitated  long  as 
so  the  publicatkm,  imagining  there  would  be  but  few 
readers  for  such  a  work  ;  and  he  was  the  more  determined 
on  this  point  after  he  had  entered  on  the  miirried  statip, 
timiking  it  a  duty  that  he  owed  his  ^mily  to  avoid  risking 
any  extraordinary  expense.  To  remove  diis  last  objeciion, 
Dr.  John  Law  presented  a  living  then  in  his  gift  to  Mr.  Paley, 
on  die  promise  tliat  he  would  consider  it  as  a  conpensa- 
cion  for  the  hazard  of  printing,  and  he  immediately  set 
about  preparing  his  work  for  the  press,  which  appeared 
to  1785,  in  quarto.  Of  a  work  *  so  generally  known  and 
admired,  and  so  extensively  circulated,  it  would  be  un« 
necessary  to  say  much.  Although  the  many  editions  which 
came  rapidly  from  the  press  stamped  no  ordinary  merit  oi| 
it,  yet  some  of  his  friends  appear  to  have  not  been  com* 
pletely  gratified.  They  expected,  that  from  his  intimacy 
with  Jebb,  and  the  latitudinarian  party  at  Cambridge,  he 
would  have  brought  forward  those  sentiments  which  Jebb 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  disseminate  while  at  the  university ; 
and  they  were  surprized  to  find  that  his  reasoning  on  sub- 
scription to  articles  of  religion,  and  on  the  British  coa* 
sdtution,  in  which  he  ivot  only  disputes  the  expediency 
of  reform  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  vindicates  the 
influence  of  the  crown  in  that  branch  of  parliament,  was 
diametrically  opposite  to  their  opinions  and  wishes. 

When  at  Dalston,  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  duties,  be 
gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  New  Testament,  on  the 

•  In  Uiis.w<$rk  there  are  some  opt-  tytteoi  «u  also  »«t«olMi  bf  Mr.  Fasr^ 

Bions  e^oivocally  expresned,  wit|K>ut  son,  tutor  of  Sidney  collese.    Can* 

tile  characteristic  decitioo  which  be-  bridge,  in  "  Remarks  on  the  TSeory 

^Doses  a    public   taaober;    and   the  of  Motals,**  1800,  aad  ««  AnnotgtJDnr 

foonSation  of  bis  system  has  also  been  on  the  practical  part  of  Dr.  Palay'r 

thought  liable  to  objection.     In  1789,  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  PbU 

Hr.Gisbo^epobKshedstrfctoreson  k,  losophy,''    IBOl.      All  these  desenrr 

i4ar  th^  title  of  «*  The  Principles  of  Xhp  a^tentitti  of  Om  raadow  nC  l^^inh  . 

oral  Philosophy  inTesti^ted.*'    His  * 
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Sonciay  afterrnxms.  There  is  no  part  of  bis  character  mone 
jostly  entitled  to  respect  than  the  active  and  zealous  dis- 
charge of  his  professional  duties,  and  his  even  enlarging 
them,  as  in  this  instance,  when  be  thought  it  would  be  for 
the  benefit  of  his  flock.  While  officiating  as  examining 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  he  caused  a  new  edi- 
tbn  to,  be  published  of  Collyer's  "  Sacred  Interpreter,'* 
ft  work  which  he  recommended  to  candidates  for  deacon's 
orders.  In  1788,  he  joined  to  his  other  meritorious  la- 
bours, an  effort  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  slava 
trade,  and  corresponded  with  Mr*  Clarkson  and  the  com*, 
uittee  whose  endeavours  have  been  since  crowned  witk 
snccess. 

On  the  death  of  the  venerable  bishop  of  Carlisle  in  1787, 
Mr.  Paley  drew  up  a  short  memoir  of  him.  (See  Law, 
Edmund).  His  next  work  places  him  in  a  high  rank  among 
|he  advocates  for  the  truth  and  authenticity  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures.  It  is  entitled  '^  Hors  Paulinse  ;  or,  the  Truth  of 
the  Scripture  History  of  St.  Paul  evinced,  by  a  comparison 
of  the  Epistles  which  bear  his  name  with  the  Acts' of  the 
Apostles,  and  with  one  another,''  which  he  dedicated  to 
bis  friend  Dr.  John  Law,  at  that  time  bishop  of  KiUaia. 
The  principal  object  of  this  work  is  to  shew,  that  by  acorn-- 
parison  of  several  indirect  allusions  and  references  in  the 
Acts  and  Epistles,  independently  of  all  collateral  testimony, 
their  undesigned  coincidence  affords  the  strongest  proof  of 
their  genuineness,  at)d  of  the  reality  of  the  transactions  to. 
which  they  relate.  Instead  of  requiring  the  truth  of  any 
part  of  the  apostolic  history  to  be  ^ken  for  granted,  he 
leaves  the  reader  at  liberty  to  suppose  the  writings  to  have 
been  lately  discovered,  and  to  have  come  to  our  hands  des- 
titute of  any  extrinsic  or  collateral  evidence  whatever.  The 
design  was  original,  and  the  execution  admirable.  Sooft 
after  bfi  compiled  a  small  work,  entitled  *^  The  Young 
Christian  instructed  in  Reading,  and  the  Principles  of  Re* 
ligion."  This  having  brought  upon  him  a  charge  of  pla- 
giarism, .  he  defended-«himself  in  a  good-humoured  letter 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  Previously  to  the  appear- 
ance of  these  works  he  was  offered  by  Dr.  Yorke,  bishop  of 
£ly,  the  mastership  of  Jesus  college,  Cambridge,  which, 
after  due  deliberation,  he  declined.  In  May  1792,  he  was 
instituted  to  the  vicarage  of  Addingham,  near  Great  Sal- 
keld,  on  the  presentation  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Car-- 
lisle*    During  the  political  ferment  excited  by  the  Freop^ 
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olotioii,  be  published  ^*  Reasons  for  Contentmenly  td- 
drietsed  to  the  labouring  classes,.*'  and  the  chapter  in  bit 
<'  Moral  Phttosophy/*  on  the  British  Constitution.  In  1793^ 
be  vacated  Dalston,  on  bdtng  collated  by  the  bishop  of  Oar- 
Usie  (Dr.  Vernon)  to  the  vicarage  of  Stanwix.  His  bio- 
grapher informs  us  that,  <<  being  afterwards  asked,  by  a 
derical  friend,  why  he  quitted  Dalston,  he  answered  with 
a  frankness  peculiar  to  him,  for  he  knew  no  deceit,  '  Why, 
Sir,  I  had  two  or  three  reasons  for  taking  Stanwix  in  ex- 
ebaoge :  first,  it  saved  me  double  house-keeping,  as  Stan« 
wix  was  within  a  twenty  minutes  walk  of  my  bouse  in  Car- 
Uale  :  secondly,  it  was  fifty  pounds  a-year  more  in  value : 
and,  thirdly,  I  began  to  find  my  stock  of  sermons  coming 
over  again  too  fast'.'' 

lu  1 794,  be  published  '*  A  View  of  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  in  three  parts:   I.  Of  the  direct  historical 
Evidence  of  Christianity,  and  wherein  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  Evidence  alleged  for  other  Miracles.     II.  Of  the 
Auxiliary  Evidences  of  Christianity;   and.    III.  A  brief 
Consideration  of  some  popular  Objections."     This  work 
vi^  first  published  in  three  volumes,  12mo,  but  in  a  few 
months  it  was  republished  in  two  volumes,  8vo,  and  has 
been  continued  in  this  form  through  many  successive  edi- 
tions.    It  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  summary  of  the 
evidences  of  our  holy  religion  that  has  ever  appeared.     la 
August  of  the  same  year  the  bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Por- 
teus,  instituted  him  to  the  prebend  of  St.  Pancras,  in  the* 
cathedral  of  St  Paul's,  and  in  a  very  short  time  he  waa* 
promoted  to  the  sobdeanery  of  Lincoln,  a  preferment  of 
700/.  per  annum,  by  Dr.  Pretyman,  bbhop  of  that  dio- 
cese.    In  January  1795,  he  proceeded  to  Cambridge  to 
take  bis  degree  oi  D.  D. ;  and  before  be  left  that  place, 
he  was  surprized  by  a  letter  from  the  bishop  of  Durham^ 
J)t.  Barriogton,  with  whom  he  had  not  the  smallest  acquaint- 
ance, offering  him  the  valuable  rectory  of  Bishop-Wear-^^ 
moutb,  estimated  at  twelve  hundred  pounds  a-year.   When 
be  waited  on  his  new  patron  to  express  his  gratitude,  his 
lordship  instantly  interrupted  his  acknowledgments :  **  Not 
a  word,"  said  he,  ^^  you  cannot  have  greater  pleasure  ia 
accepting  the  living  of  Bishop- Wearmouth,  than  I  have  in 
offering  it  to  you."     After  reading  himself  in,  as  a  pre-% 
bendary,  at  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  March  8th,  Dr.  Paley,  for  he* 
now  assumed  that  title,  immediately  proceeded  to  Bishop<% 
IVearmoutby  took  poss^ession  of  his  valuable  cure,  and  th^  - 
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retttroed  to  Caidbridge  against  the  cotaMnencemont;  -km 
oompiete  the  Doctor's  degree^  and  oa  Sunday  Julj  Sihy 
preached  before  the  university  his  sermon  '<  Ob  the  dan*' 
gers  incidental  to  the  Clerical  character.*'  He  now  jre« 
sigAed  the  prebend  of  Carlisle,  and  the  living  of  Stanwir, 
and  divided  his  residence  princrpally  betwe^  liocoln  wadk 
Bishop- Wearmottth,  spending  bis  summers  at  the  latter, 
and  his  winters  at  the  former  of  those  places.  He  next  ud*> 
dertook  the  composition  of  his  last  work,  entitled  ^  Natu« 
nd  Theology ;  or  Evidences  of  the  Existence  and  Attri- 
butes of  the  Deity,  collected  fron  the  appearances  of  Na«<' 
tuie.'' .  In  this  he  proceeded  very  slowly,  and  was  much  in* 
terrupted  by  ill-b^alth ;  but  the  work  was  published  in. 
ttie  summer  of  1802.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  bishop  of 
Durham,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  mo6|:  acceptable 
listurn  he  was  able  for  a  great  and  important  benefit  con^ 
fhrved  upon  him.  In  this  work  he  has  traced  the  marks  of 
wisdom  and  design  in  various  parts  of  the  creation ;  Init 
has  dwelt  principally  on  those  which  may  be  discovered  is 
the  constitution  of  the  human  body.  It  is  replete  with  in- 
struction, and  from  its  style  and  manner  peculiarly  calcu^^ 
lated  to  fix  the  reader's  attention. 

'  In  1804,  Dr.  Paley's  health  was  much  upon  the  decUae, 
and  having  experienced  a  severe  attack  in  May  1805,  it 
wais  evident  that  the  powers  of  nature  were  exhausted,  and' . 
medicine  of  no  avail.  He  died  on  the  25th,  under  the  ac- 
enxBulated  influence  of  debility  and  disease,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  cathedral  of  Carlisle  by  the  side  of  his  firsts 
vrife,  by  whom  he  had  e%ht  children,  viz.  four  sons  and 
foui^  daughters.  His  second  wife  survived  bin*  Since  bia' 
death  a  volume  of  his  "  Sermons"  has  been  published,  and 
received  by  the  public  with  nearly  the  same  avidity  as  has. 
Other  works. 

.  In  private  life.  Dr.  Paley  is  said  to  have  bad  nothing 
of  the  philosopher.  He  entered  into  little  aoEnisementa. 
with  a  degree  of  ardour  which  formed  a  singulmr  *9o»->. 
trast  with  the  superiority  of  his  mind.  He  watf  fond  o£ 
OMnpany^  which  he  had  extraordinary  powers  of  enter-i 
taining;  nor  was  he  at  any  time  more  happy,  than  when 
QonflkOiunicating  the  pleasure  he  could  give  by  exerting  hia. 
talents  of  wit  and  humour.  No  man  was  ever  more  be- 
loved by  bis  particular  friends,  or  returned  theur  affection- 
with  greater  sincevi^  and  ardour.  That  such  a  man,  and 
i^h  8  writer,  sboold  not  have  been  proqAOted  to  thebencii 
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4rf  bishops,  has  been  considered  as  not  terf  creditable  to 
the  times  in  which  We  live.  It  is  generally  underitood 
that  Mr,  Pitt  recommendeci  him  to  his  majesty  some  years 
«go  for  a  vacant  bishopric,  and  that  an  oppositien  .was 
inade.from  a  very  high  quarter  of  the  chnrcfa,  which  ren* 
dered  the  recommeridation  ineffectual.  If  this  be  true,  it 
b  a  striking  proof  of  Mr.  Pitf  s  liberality ;  for,  according 
Xo  his  biographer,  Dr.  Paley  frequently  indulged  in  sar* 
eastic  and  disrespectful  notice  of  that  celebrated  states^ 
man.  What  truth  may  be  in  this,  or  what  justice  in  the 
complaints  of  his  friends,  we  shall  not  inquire*  Judging 
from  his  writings,  we  should  be  inclined  to  regret,  with 
them,  that  he  had  not  higher  preferment;  but,  contemn 
plating  his  character,  as  given  in  the  **  Memoirs  of  Wil- 
liam Paley,  D.D.  by  George  Wilson  Mead  ley,'*  we  muse 
rather  wonder  that  he  had  so  much.  It  will,  however,  be 
aoiversally  acknowledged,  that  no  author  ever  wrote  mom 
pleasingly  on  the  subjects  he  has  treated  than  Dr.  Paleyj 
The  force  and  terseness  of  his  expressions  are  not  k^§ 
admirable  than  the  strength  of  his  conceptions  ;  and  ther^ 
k  both  in  his  language  and  his  notions  a  peculiarity  of  man-^ 
■er,  stamped  by  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  which  will  per-* 
petuate  the  reputation  of  his  works. ' 

PALFIN  (John)»  a  surgeon  of  eminence,  was  born  ai 
Ghent  in  Flanders  in  1649;  and,  being  made  anatomisfl 
and  reader  in  surgery  in  that  city,  was  much  distinguished 
by  his  lectures  as  weH  as  practice,  and  wrote  upon  several 
subjeou  with  learning  and  judgment.  He  died  at  Ghent^ 
about  eighty  years  old,  in  1730.  He  paid  various  visits 
to  London,  Paris,  and  Leyden,  where  he  formed  an  ae^ 
qaaintance  with  the  most  eminent  surgeons  of  his  tioie, 
profited  by  their  discoveries,  and  was  himself  die  inventor 
of  some  instruments.  His  first  publication  was  a  ^  l^tem' 
of  Osteology,'*  in  Flemish,  which  he  afterwards  translated 
into  French,  and  which  was  often  reprinted.  In  1708,  he 
IMibliahed  his  ^  Description  Anatooiique  des  Parties  de  la 
FeoMie  qui  servent  a  la  Generation,*'  together  with  Li-^ 
cetus'  treatise  on  monsters,  and  a  description  of  one  bor;i 
at  Ghent  in  1703.  In  1710,  be  printed  his  ^<  Anatomic, 
Cbimrgicale,  ou  description  exacte  des  Parties  du  C6rps 
bnmain,  avec  des  remarques  utiles  aux  Chirorgiens  daas* 
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la  prkdque  de  leor  art,*'  in  French;  and  in  17(8,  re- 
(irinted  it  in  Flemish.  It  was  regarded  as  a  valuable  work, 
and  was  republished  after  his  death,  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany.  Palfin  also  translated  the  treatise  of  Antbonj 
Petit  on  <<  Diseases  of  the  Eyes/*  int#  Flemish,  adding 
several  other  tracts  on  the  same  subject. ' 

PALINGENIUS  (Marcellus),  an  Italian  poet,  who 
flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Stellada^ 
in  Ferrara,  upon  the  bank  of  the  Po.  We  are  told  by 
some,  that  his  true  name  was  Pietro  Angelo  Maikzolli,  of 
which  '^  Ma^cello  Palingenio"  is  the  anagram  *.  He  is 
chiefly  known  by  his  *^  Zodiacus  VitsB,"  a  poem  in  twelve 
bpoks,  dedicated  to  Hercules  II.  of  Este,  duke  of  Ferrara* 
Some  say  he  was  physician  to  that  prince,  but  this  will  ad- 
mit of  a  doubt ;  at  least  it  is  certain  he  was  not  so  when  h^ 
wrote  the  dedication  to  his  *^  Zodiac."  This  poem,  on 
which  he  had  employed  several  years,  brought  him  into 
trouble,  as  it  contained  many  sarcastic  attacks  on  monkt 
and  church-abuses ;  and  his  name  therefore  appears  in  the 
^  Index  librorum  prohibitorum,*'  as  a  Lutheran  heretic  of 
the  first  class,  and  as  an  impious  author.  It  is  thought,  he 
carries  too  far  the  objections  of  libertines  and  scoffers  at 
religion ;  otherwise  his  work  is  interspersed  with  judicious 
maxim*,  and  some  have  considered  it  as  a  truly  philoso- 
phical satire  against  immorality  and  prejudice.  In  the 
close  of  the  dedication,  he  declares  himself  a  good,  catholic, 
so  far  as  to  submit  all  his  opinions  to  the  censure  of  the 
church ;  and  this  declaration  might  perhaps  have  secured 
him  against  the  inquisition,  had  the  affair  related  only  to 
some  particular  tenet ;  but  it  could  not  acquit  him  of  that 
impiety,  which  Palingenius  was,  not  without  reason,  sus- 
pected to  teach.  In  his  third  book,  for  instance,  be  in- 
culcates the  doctrine  of  Epicurus  without  the  least  reserve. 
He  published  this  book  in  1536,  and  agaiii  at  Basil,  ia 
1537  t ;  and  seems  not  to  have  lived  long  after  that  date. 
Gyraldus,  who  wrote  about  1543,  relates,  that,  after  his 
burial,  his  body  was  ordered  to  be  dug  up^  in  order  to  be 

*  Perhtpt  Paliogenini  it  not  the  a  French  trantlation,  by  M.  de  la  Moo- 

name  of  bit  family,  but  that  name  nerie,  was  printed  in  Holland  in  1731; 

tamed  into  Greek,  aotordiog  to  the  and  again  wiUi  notes  Sn   1733.    An 

enttom  of  iboee  timet.  imitation  of  it  wat  written  by  Barthina. 

t  It  was  alto  publitbad  nnder  this  and  entitled,  **  2odiacut  ▼iiat  Chrtttt* 

title,  **PaliDgenii   Marcelli  Zodiacut  ana,"  Ice.  Francf.  1693,  8vo,  and  aoo* 

vtoaaendatot  et  anctat,  Hott.  1729  j>>  tber  in  French  by  M.  de  Riviere. 
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barttt ;  which  execution  was  prevented  by  the*  ducheis  of 
Ferrara,  who^  it  is  thought,  had  received  him  at  her  court 
among  the  Lutherans. ' 

PA  LISSY  (Bernard  de),  an  ingenious  artist,  was  bom 
at  Agen  in  France,  about  1524.  He  was  brought  up  as  • 
common  labourer,  and  was  also  employed  in  surveying. 
Though  destitute  of  education,  he  was  a  very  accurate  ob« 
server  of  nature ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  surveys,  he  con- 
ceived the  notion  that  Francd  had  been  formerly  covered 
by  the  sea,  and  propagated  tiis  opinion  at  Paris,  ^;ainst  a 
host  of  opponents,  with  the  greatest  boldness.  It  was  con* 
sidered  as  a  species  of  heresy.  For  several  years  after,  be 
employed  himself  in  trying  different  experiments,  in  order 
to  discover  the  method  of  painting  in  enameL  But  some  - 
person  presenting  him  with  a  beautiful  cup  of  that  kind  of 
stokie«ware  called  by  the  French  faience^  because  it  wai 
first  manufactured  in  a  city  of  Italy  called  Faenzay  the 
sigbt  of  this  cup  inflamed  him  with  an  insurmountable  de-* 
aire  to  discover  the  method  of  applying  enamel  to  stone- 
ware. At  this  time  he  was  ignorant  of  e?en  the  first  nidi-* 
ments  of  the  art  of  pottery,  nor  was  there  any  person  within 
bis  reach  from  whom  be  could  procure  information.  Hia 
experimenu  were,  therefore,  unsuccessful,  and  he  wasted 
bis  whole  fortune,  and  even  injured  his  health,  without 
gaining  bis  object.  Still  be  gave  it  up  only  for  a  time^ 
and  when  a  few  years  of  industry  and  frugality  had  put  it 
in  his  power,  he  returned  to  his  project  with  more  ardour 
than  ever.  Hie  same  fatigues,  the  same  sacrifices,  the 
same  expences  were  incurred  a  second  time,  but  the  re« 
solt  was  diflerent  He  discovered,  one  after  another,  the 
whole  series  of  operations,  and  ascertained  the  method  of 
applying  enamel  to  stone-ware,  and  of  making  earthen* 
ware  superior  to  the  best  of  the  Italian  manufacture.  He 
was  now  treated  with  respect,  and  considered  as  a  man  of 
genius.  The  court  of  France  took  him  under  its  protec* 
tion,  and  enabled  him  to  establish  a  manufactory,  where 
the  manufacture  of  the  species  of  stone-¥rare  which  he  had 
invented  was  brought  to  a  state  of  perfection.  The  only 
improvement  which  was  made  upon  it  afterwards  in  France, 
was  the  application  of  different  colours  upon  the  enamel, 
and  imitating  the  paintings  which  had  been  executed  long 
before  on  porcelain  vessels.    This  improvement  scarcely 
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dates  furtber  back  tbaa  thirty  or  forty  years.  It  war  fir«t' 
{Hit  in  practice  by  Joseph  Haoon,  a  native  of  Strasbonrgy 
and  was  suggested  by  a  German,  who  sold  to  Hanon  tbe 
method  of  composing  the  colours  applied  ppon  the  por- 
celain of  Saxony.  These  vessels  were  soon  after  super- 
seded by  the  Queen's  ware  of  the  celebrated  Wedgewood, 
which  both  in  cheapness,  beauty,  and  elegance  of  form, 
far  surpassed  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  bad  appeared  in 
Europe.  * 

^  After  Palissy  had  thus  succeeded  in  his  farourtte  object, 
lie  pursued  the  science  of  chemistry,  and  applied  his  know- 
Mge  to  tbe  improvement  of  agriculture.  He  was  tbe  first 
person  who  formed  a  coilectiou  of  natural  history  at  Paris, 
upon  which  he  gave  lectures  at  the  rate  of  half  a  crown 
isach  person,  a  large  sum  for  that  period,  but  he  entered 
into  an  obligation  to  return  tbe  money  four*fold,  provided 
h  were  found  that  he  taught  any  thing  that  proved  false. 
In  1 563  he  printed  at  Rocbelle  '<  Recepte  veritable  par 
laquelle  tons  les  hommes  de  la  France  pourront  apprendre 
i  augmenter  leur  tresors,"  &c.  which,  after  his  deaths 
was  reprinted  under  the  title  of  "  Moyen  de  devenir  riche," 
in  2  vols.  Svo.  In  1580  he  published  ^^  Discours.  admira- 
ble de  la  Nature  des  Eaux,  et  Fontaines,  de  Metaux,  des 
Sols,  des  Saline,  des  Pierres,  des  Terras,"  &c.  This  work 
was  exceedingly  valuable  in  the  then  existing  state  of 
knowledge,  and' in  it  be  first  taught  the  true  theory  of 
springs,  and  asserted  that  fossil-shells  were  real  sea- shells 
dieposited  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  He  also  pointed  out 
the  use  of  marie  and  of  lime  in  agricultare. 
'  Palissy  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  1590 :  he  was  of 
the  protestant  religion,  and  was  sometimes  threatened  on 
that  account.  His  reply  to  Henry  the  Hid.  deserves  to  be 
eommemorated.  *^  If,"  says  the  king,  **  you  do  not  change 
your  reWgion^' I  shall  be  compelled  to  give  you  up  to  the 
power  of  your  enemies."  "  Sire,"  said  Palissy,  **  yo«. 
have  often  said  that  you  pitied  me,  but  I  must  now  pity 
you,  for  your  expression  of  <  I  shall  be  compelled  ;^  give 
one  leavf  to  tell  your  majesty,  that  it  is  not  in  your  power 
to  compel  a  potter  to  bend  his  knee  before  the  images 
which  he  fabricates."  His  memory  is  still'  respected  in 
France,  and  a  complete  edition  of  bis  works,  with  a  life, 
was  published  at  Paris  in  1777,  by  Faajas  de  St.  Fond^  4ta.^ 

1  Moreri.— DidL  Hiit— B«M#fai's  litwary  Journal*  vol.  I. 
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PALLADINO  (James),  known  alto  by  the  oanic  of 
James  de  Tenuno,  from  the  city  where  he  wm  bom  in 
1349,  chose  the  eccletieAtic^l  profettion,  wat  tuccet* 
siFdy  archbishop  of  Tareiito,  Florencot  and  Spoietto,  had 
tbeadiDiQisuatioa  of  the  duchy  for  pope  Alexander  V.  and 
John  XXIII.  and  vma  sent  a*  legate  into  Ppland  in  1417, 
where  he  died  the  same  year.  He  wrote  some  forgotten 
works  enumerated  by  Marchand,  but  ii  aio«t  known  by  his 
religiotis  romance,  entitled  **  J.  d^  Terwio  compeodiom 
perbreve,  consolatio  Peccatorum  nuncupatum,  etapud  non- 
nallos  Beiial  vocitatum ;  id  est,  Processus  Luciferi  contra 
Jesom,'"  Ausb.  1472,  fol.  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
the  first  edition  is  not  in  German,  and  published  without  a 
date.  Mr.  Dibdin  has  amply  described  both  in  the  *^  Bib« 
Uotbeca  Speneeriana,**  and  Marchand  has  discussed  the 
history  of  the  work  at  great  length.  It  was  reprinted  se* 
Teral  times  sifice  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteentb  centuries, 
and  in  a  collection  entitled  *^  Processus  juris  joco-serii,*' 
Hanovie,  1611,  8vo,  which  contains  likewise  **  the  Pro-^ 
cess  of  Satan  against  the  Virgin,'"  by  Bartbole,  and  ^  Lee 
Arrets  d'Amour."  Peter  Farget,  an  Augustine,  has  trans* 
lated  <<  Beliars  trial"  into  French,  Lyons,  1485,  4to,  printed 
often  since,  in  the  same  form.  It  has  also  been  published 
under  the  name  of  James  d' Ancharano ;  and  has  in  one 
form  or  other  been  translated  into  most  of  the  Europeaa 
languages. ' 

PALLADIO  (Anpeew),  a  celebrated  Italian  architect^ 
was  bom  in  15 18  at  Vicenza  in  Lombardy«  As  sooii  as  he 
bad  learned  the  principles  of  art  from  Trissino^  the  cele- 
brated poet,  who  was  his  townsman,  he  went  to  Rome^ 
and  applying  himself  with  great  diligence  to  study  the  ao-^ 
cieot  monuments^  he  entered  into  t£»  spirit  of  their  archi- 
tects, and  formed  his  taste  upon  them.  On  his  return  he 
was  employed  to  canstmct  various  edifices^  and  obtained 
great  reputation  throughout  Italy,  which  abounds  in  monu-^ 
ments  of  his  skill,  particularly  the  palace  Foscari,  at  Ve* 
nice,  and  the  Olympic  theatre  at  Vicenaa,  where  be  died 
in  1580.  He  excelled  likewise  in  the  theory  of  his  art^ 
ai  appears  by  his  publications,  which  are  still  in  the  highest 
reputation.  His  first  was  bis  treatise  on  architecture,  *<  I 
quattro  libri  deir  Archiiettura,"  Venice,  157Q.  Tlus  bM 
been  often  reprinted,  and  our  country  has  the  merit  of  a 

X  Mavchand.— L'ATOcat'f  Did.  Hiit— BiU.  ^MCMiuis,  Till.  llLjp.  lSl-^9. 
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very  sptendid  edition,  published  at  London  in   1715,  itv 
luigiish,  Italian^  and  French,  2  or  5  yoI^.  fol.  .  This  adi-« 
lion,  published  by  Leom,  is  emricbed  with  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  notes  which  tnigo  Jooes  wro^  on  his  copy  of 
the  original,  now  in >he  library  of  Woroester  college,  Ox- 
ford.    A  Frvneh  Mition  of  tbe  Londoo^  one  was  published 
by  Nic.  du  Bois,  at  the  Hag:ue  in. )  72&,  2  vols.  fol. ;  and  in 
1740,  one  miieh  enlarged  in  kalian  and  French,  at  Venice, 
5  vols.  fol.     Ihis  has   been   more  recentty  followed   by. 
Scumo2zi's  6ne  «ditioiv  in  Italian  and  French,  printed  at 
Vieeneai,  1776 — 83,  4  vols.  fol.     In  1730,  our  countr3nnany. 
lord  Burlington,  printed  an  elegant  work,  entitled  ^'  Fa* 
briche  antic^e  desfgnate«da  Andrea  PaUadio,  e  date  in  luce 
da  Riecardo  Conte  de  Burlington,'*  fol.     I'his  collection 
of  Pailadio's  designs  is  very  scarce,  as  the  noble  editor 
printed  only  a  limited  number  jof  copies  for   his  friends. 
Palledfo  also  composed  a  small  work,  entitled  '^  Le  Anii* 
chit!l  di  Koma,"  not  printed  till  after  bis  death.     He  illus^ 
trated  Ca;sar's  ^  Commentaries,"  by  anne&ing  to  Badelli's 
translation  of  that  worb,  a  preface  on  the  military  system 
of  the  Romans,  with  copper-plates,  designed,  for  the  most 
pan,  by  bis  two  sons,  Leonida  and  Orazio,  who  both  died 
soon   after.     Palladio  was  modest  in   regard  to  his  own* 
merits  bfft  be  was  the   friend  to  all  men  of  talents;  his' 
memory  is  bigbly  honoured  by   the   votaries  of  the  fine 
arts;  and  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  his  taste  have  given, 
bim  the  appellation  of  the  Raphael  of  architects.  *' 
^  PALLADIUS,  bishop  of  Helenopolis  in  Bithynia,  and" 
afterwards  of  Aspona,  was  by  nation  a  Galatian,  and  born 
about  the  year  368  at  Cappadocia.     He  became  an  an- 
choret in  the  mountain  of  Nebria  in  the  year  388,  and  was- 
made  a  bishop  in  the  year  401.     This  prelate  was  a  steady- 
friend  to  St.  John  Chrysostom,  whom  he  never  forsook 
during  the  time  of  his  persecution,  nor  even  in  bis  exile* 
He  went  to  Rome,  some  time  after  tbe  deatii  of  that  saint ; 
and  at  the  request  of  Lausus,  governor  of  Cappadocia, 
composed  the  history  of  the  Anchorets,  or  Hermits,  and 
entitled  it  <*  Lausiaca,"  after  the  name  of  that,  lord,  to 
whom  he  dedicated  it  in  the  year  420,  when  it  was  written ; 
being  then  in  the  20th  year  of  his  episcopacy,  and  53d  of 
bis  age.     Palladius  was  accused  of  being  an  Origenist, 

«  Untli  Hist.  Litt.    dMulie,  vol.  IV.— Huttoo»i  Diet.— DicU  Hist.— Reet** 
Cydopedia.— Bnuiet't  MAouel  do  libra  ire.  ^ 
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1t)bcause  he  does  not  speak  very  favourably  of  St.  Jerom^, 
end  was  intimately  connected  with  Ruffinus ;  but  perhaps 
no  good,  proof  can  be  drawn  thence  of  his  Origenism.  He 
bad  been  the  disciple  of  Evagrias  of  Pontus,  and  was  even 
suspected  to  adhere  to  the  sentiments  of  Pelagius.  He 
died  in  the  fifth  century,  but  what  year  is  not  known. 
His  "History"  was  published  in  Greek  by  Meursius^  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1619,  and  in  Latin  in  the  **  Bibliotheca 
Patrum  :"  but  he  seems  not  to  have  been  the  writer  of  the 
**  Life  of  St.  John  Chrysost^om,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by 
M.  Bigot/'  printed  in  1680.' 

PALLAS  (Peter  Simon),  a  celebrated  naturalist,  the 
son  of  Simon  Pallas,  professor  of  surgery  at  Berlin,  was 
bom  in  that  city,  Sept.  22,  1741,  and  educated  at  first 
tinder  private  tutors,  who  spoke  with  astonishment  of  the 
progress  he  made.  So  early  as  the  fifteenth  year  of  his 
age,  he  entered  upon  a  course  of  lectures  on  medicine  and 
the  branches  connected  with  it ;  and  two  years  afterwards 
was  enabled  to  read  a  course  of  public  lectures  on  anatomy. 
Yet  while  thus  occupied  in  his  professional  labours,  he 
found  leisure  to  prosecute  the  study  of  insects,  and  other 
classes  of  zoology,  for  which  he  seems  to  have  very  early 
conceived  a  predilection,  and  in  which  he  particularly  ex- 
celled. In  the  autumn  of  1758  he  went  to  the  university 
of  Halle,  and  in  1759  to  Gottingen ;  and  during  his  resi* 
dence  at  the  latter,  among  other  ingenious  researches,  his 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  worms  which  breed  in  the  in- 
testines. This  produced  a  treatise  entitled  ^*  De  infestis 
viventibus  intra  viventia,"  in  which  he  has  with  singular 
accuracy  described  those  worms  which  are  found  in  the 
human  body. 

In  July  i760  he  went  to  Leyden,  and  studied  under  AU  ■ 
binus,  Gaubius,  and  Muschenbroeck ;  and  in  December 
took  bis  doctor's  degree,  on  which  occasion  his  inaugural 
dissertation  bad  for  its  subj^t  his  dissertation  on  worms, 
with  new  experiments.  During  his  stay  at  Leyden,  natu- 
ral history  became  his  predominaot  passion.  He  employed 
all  the  time  be  could  steal  from  bis  professional  studies  in 
visiting  the  public  and  private  cabinets  of  natural  history, 
with  which  Leyden  aboundied,  and  was  particularly  charmed 
with  the  collection  of  Gronovius,  which  he  repeatedly  exa- 

'  Dnpio. — ^Moreri.-^Lardner's  Workf. — Cave,  vol.  I. — Sascii  Onomast  iHiere 
mt^  others  of  tbe  name. 
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mined.  Having  visited  the  priocip»l  cities  of  HollMd^  he 
arrived  at  Londoo,  in  July  1761.  The  principal  intention 
of  his  journey  to  England  was  to  improve  his  knowledge  in 
Biedicine  and  surgery,  and  to  inspect  the  hospitals.  He 
was  now,  however,  so  much  absorbed  in  his  passion  for  Mt«>> 
tttral  history,  that  he  neglected  every  other  pursuit,  and 
gave  himself  totally  up  to  this  favourite  branch  of  science. 
At  this  juncture,  bis  zeal  was  so  ardent,  that  after  havin^^ 
passed  the  day  in  curiously  examiniog  the  various  collect 
tions  in  natural  history,  and  perusing  the  principal  books 
be  could  procure  on  that  subject,  he  would  frequently  eni>* 
ploy  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  and  occasionally  even 
whole  nights  together,  whenever  he  met  with  new  publi* 
cations  that  either  awakened  his  curiosity  or  interested  his 
researches*  With  a  view  of  extending  bis  information  in 
this  department,  he  took  several  journeys  to  the  sea-coasts, 
luid  particularly  in  Sussex. 

Being  at  length  summoned  by  his  father  to  return  to 
Berlin,  he  quitted  London  with  regret  in  the  latter  end  of 
April  1762,  and  repaired  to  Harwich  in  order  to  embark 
for  Holland.  Being  there  fortunately  detained  some  days 
by  contrary  winds,  be  embraced  that  opportunity  of  exa^- 
mining  the  sea- coast,  and  collecting  a  variety  of  marine 
productions^  On  the  13th  of  May  be  landed  in  Holland, 
and  passing  through  the  Hague,  Leyden,  and  AmscerdiuD, 
be  continued  his  route  through  the  Circle  of  Westpbaiiay 
and  arrived  at  Berlin  on  the  12th  of  June. 

Previously  to  his  commencing  practice,  his  father  sent 
him  to  Hanover  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  post  of 
surgeon  in  the  allied  army ;  but  as,  upon  his  arrival  in  that 
city,  in  the  month  of  July,  peace  was  on  the  point  of  being 
concluded,  be  returned  to  Berlin,  where  he  passed  a  year, 
chiefly  in  preparing  materials  for  a  ^*  Fauna  Insectoma 
Marcliica,*'  or  a  description  of  the  insects  in  the  march  of 
Brandenburg.  Having  at  length  prevailed  upon  his  father 
-  to  let  him  settle  in  Holland,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  the 
Hagoe,  and  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  science  was,  by 
this  time,  so  well  established,  that  he  was,  the  same  year, 
elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London ;  and  in  the 
following  year  member  of  the  Academie  des  Curienx  de  la 
Nature ;  to  both  of  which  societies  he  had  previously  sent 
very  interesting  and  ingenious  papers. 

The  intimacy  he  now  contracted  with  the  most  celebrated 
naturalists  in  Holland,  apd  particularly  with  those  of  the 
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Hagoe,  wbo  hid  just  beeim  to  form  a  literary  society ;  the 
free  access  which  he  had  to  the  iDoseum  of  the  prince  of 
Oiaogei  atid  other  curious  cabinets ;  the  systeihattc  cata- 
kgoesof  those  collections  that  he  drew  up,  and  several  of 
which  he  gave  to  the  public ;  contributed  to  advance  his 
knowledge  of  the  productions  of  nature  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  globe,  and  enabled  hton  to  collect  such  materials  as 
gave  birth  to  those  accurate  compositions  on  zoology, 
which  have  deservedly  dist'mguished  him  as  the  first  zooto« 
gist  of  Europe.  One  of  his  earliest  works  in  this  branch  of 
science,  which  rendered  him  eminently  conspicuous,  was 
his  **  Elenchus  Zoophytorum."  In  a  dedication  prefixed 
to  his  *^  Miscellanea  Zoologtca,'*  published  in  the  same 
year,  the  author  lays  before  the  priace  of  Orange  a  plan 
for  a  voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  to  the  other 
Dutch  settlements  in  the  East  Indies,  and  which,  impelled 
by  his  wonted  ardour  for  scientific  knowledge,  he  offered 
to  undertake  and  superintend.  This  project  was  strongly 
recommended  by  Gaubius,  and  approved  by  the  prince } 
but  was  prevented  from  being  carried  into  execution  by 
the  author's  father ;  who  not  only  refused  his  consent  to 
bis  taking  such  a  distant  expedition,  but  even  recalled  him 
to  Beriin :  in  obedience  to  hb  father's  wbhes,  but  with 
great  relucunce,  he  quitted  Holland  in  November  1766. 

On  his  return  to  Berlin  (continues  Mr.  Coxe,  from  whose 
ingenious  travek  these  particulars  are  extracted),  his  only 
consolation  in  being  separated  from  his  friends  in  Holland,  • 
and  in  having  lost  so  many  opportunities  of  improving  him-' 
aelf  in  natural  history,  consisted  in  putting  into  order  the 
numerous  materials  be  had  collected,  and  the  observations 
be  was  incessantly  making,  and  in  giving  them  to  the  pub- 
lic. He  had,  however,  scarcely  begun  to  publish  his 
^*  Spicilegia  Zoologica,"  before  he  was  invited  by  the  em- 
press Catharine  II.  to  accept  of  the  professorship  of  natoral 
history  in  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Peters- 
bvrgb.  Although  in  this  instance  his  father  and  relations 
again  refused  their  assent ;  yet  the  author's  ardent  zeal  for 
his  favourite  science,  joined  to  an  irresistible  desire  to  visit 
regions  so  little  explored,  induced  him,  without  a  moment's 
besiution,  to  accede  to  the  invitation,  and  to  hasten  his  de- 
parture for  a  country  where  his  curiosity  was  so  likely  to 
be  amply  gratified.  He  accordingly  quitted  Beriin  in  June 
1767,  and  arrived  at  Petersburg  on  the  10th  of  August. 

He  made  his  appearance  among  the  Russians  at  a  critical 
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period.  The  empress  bad  already  ordered  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  to  send  astronomers  into  various  parts  of  the 
Russian  empire,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the 
sun's  disk  in  1769.  Being  just  returned  from  a  voyage 
down  the  Volga,  and  from  visiting  the  interior  provinces 
of  European  Russia,  she  had  perceived  the  deficiencies  of 
the  topographical  and  geographical  accoiints,  and  antici- 
pated the  advantage  of  deputing  learned  and  skilful  men  to 
visit  the  distant  provinces  of  her  extensive  dominions.  For 
this  purpose  Catharine  had  directed  the  academy  to  aeod^ 
in  company  with  the  astronomers,  the  most  able  naturalists 
and  philosophers.  Pallas  instantly  offered  to  accompany 
this  expedition  ;  and  was  as  eagerly  accepted.  He  was 
immediately  charged  with  drawing  out  general  instructions 
for  the  naturalists,  and  was  gratified  with  the  choice  of  his 
associates.  To  him  was  submitted,  at  his  own  request,  the 
conduct  of  the  expedition  to  the  east  of  the  Volga,  and  to^ 
wards  the  extreme  parts  of  Siberia ;  and  he  was  the.  most 
calculated  for  that  expedition,  as  the  elder  Gmelin,  who 
bad  been  his  precursor  in  those  regions,  had  almost  en- 
tirely neglected  the  zoology  of  those  remote  districts. 
Pallas  employed  the  winter  previous  to  his  departure  in 
forming  a  systematic  catalogue  of  the  animals  jn  the  cabi- 
net of  the  Academy  of  Sciences ;  in  putting  into  order  the 
celebrated  collection  of  professor  Breyn*of  Dantzic,  lately 
purchased  by  prince  Orlof ;  in  preparing  for  the  press  six 
numbers  of  his  **  Spicilegia  Zoologica,''  which  were  printed 
during  his  absence,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Martin  ;  and 
in  forming  the  nedessary  arrangements  ^nd  notices  fur  bia 
intended  expedition. 

-  At  length,  in  June  1768,  he  quitted  Petersburg,  in 
company  with  Messrs.  Falk,  Lepekin,  and  Guldensudt,  aa 
his  associates ;  passed  through  Moscow,  VIodimir,  Kasi- 
niof,  Murom,  Arsamas,  to  Casan  ;  and  having  examined 
great  part  of  that  province,  wintered  at  Simbirsk.  From 
tl.ence  he  clcparted,  in  Harch  of  the  following  year  ;  and 
penetrated  through  Samara  and  Orenburg,  as  farasGurief, 
a  small  Russian  fortress,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Yaik  or  Ural.  There  he  examined  the  confines  of  Kalmuo 
Tartary,  and  the  neighbouring  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and 
returnmg  through  the  province  of  Orenburg,  passed  the 
second  winter  at  Ufa.  After  several  expeditions  in  the  ad- 
jacent parts  of  that  province,  he  left  Ula  on  the  16th  of 
Ilay   1770;    prosec/uted  his  route  throi^gh  the   Lratian 
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tBouotains'to  Catharinenburgb  ;  \isiced  tb«  mines  of  that 
4iurici ;  proceeded  to  Tobeliabtusky  a«iiiall  fortress  in  the 
goverament  of  Orenburg;  audio  December  made  an  ei- 
cursion  aa  Car  aa  ToboUk.  The  uext  year  he  was  employed 
in  fcravemng.  tbe  Altai  uiouulttins^  and  in  timcing  (be  Qourte 
of  tbe  Irtish  up  to  Omsk  and  Kolyvan;  wjbere  having  in*- 
apected  the  celebrated  silver  minesi  be  made  tor  Tomsk^ 
and  finished  that  ye^s  expedition  at  Krasnoyarsk,  a  town 
-upon  the  Yenisei.  In  that  place,  siiuated  only,  in  i6«, north 
iatitqde^  the  cold  was  so  intense,  that  the  learned  professor 
was  witm^ss  to  the  natural  freezing  of  quicksilver ;  which 
curious  phenomenon  he  has  minutely  described  From 
Krasnoyarsk  he  issued  on  the  7th.  of  March,  1772  ;.and 
proceeded  by  Irkutsk^  and  acress  the  lake  Baikal,  to 
Udinsk,  Seleuginsk,  and  Kiakta,  where  the  trade  between 
Russia  and  China  ia  principally  carried  on.  Having  peue«^ 
trated  ioio  that  part  of  Dauria  which  i^  situated  in  the 
■so«th-eaLsteDQmost  part  of  Siberia,  he  journeyed  between 
tbe  rivers  Ingoda  and  Argoon,  at  no  great  disunce  iirom 
tbe  Amoor;  thence  tracing  the  4ines  which  separate  the 
ilussian  Empire  from  the  Mongui  iiordes  dependent  upon 
•China,  be  returned  to  Selengin;9k,  and  again  wintered  at 
Krasnoyarsk.  In  the  summer  of  1773  he  visited  Tara, 
Yaitsk,  and  Astracan,  and  concluded  bis  route  for  that 
year  at  Tzaritzin,  a  town  upon  the  Volga,^  from  whence  he 
•continued  his  journey  in  the  ensuing  sprii»g  ;  and  arrived 
at  Peteaburg  ou  JdkO,  3Qth  of  July»  1774,  after  an  abaence 
of  six  years. 

The  account  of  this  e&teosiTe  and  interesting  tour  was 
published  by  Dr.  PalUs  iu  fivc^volumes,  4to,  which  greatly 
extended  his  fame,  and ,  established  his  character.  IW 
author,  in  this  valuable  work,  has  entered  into  a  geograr 
phieal  and  topographical  description  of  the  provinces^ 
towns,  and  villages,  which  he  visited  in  bis  tour,  accom*- 
panied  with  an  accursite  detail  of  their  antiquities,  liistory^ 
productions,  and  commerce.  He  has  discriminated  majiy 
of  the  tribes  who  wander  over  tbe  vanous  <iistricis,  and  near 
Xhe  couhnes  of  Siberia;  and  speci bed  with  peculiar  prect-* 
sion  tbeir  customs,  manners,  and  laujguages ;  be  has  also 
rendered  bis  travels  invaluable  to  the  naturalist,  by  the 
iuany  important  discoveries  in  ihe  animal,  vegetable,  and 
uiineral  kingduais,  witii  which  bts  has  enriched  the  science 
of  nfttural  history. 
..  Two  years  afterwards,  in  1776,.  the  profeaisor  publiihed 
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hit  cbllcclkMn  r^failSve  to  the  political,  phyviMl^  mad  cMl 
iiittory  of  the  Mongul  tribes ;  in  which  be  throws  new 
light  on  the  annals  of  a  people,  whose  ancestors  oooquered 
Russia,  China,  Persia,  and  Hindoostan,  and,  at^nore  than 
one  period,  established  perhaps  a  larger  empire  than  ever 
was  possessed  by  any  single  nation.  Mr.  Pallas  here  proves 
unquestionably  that  the  Moiigul  tribes  are  a  distinct  race 
firom.  the  Tartars ;  that  they  diflfer  from  thein  in  their  fea* 
tnres,  language,  and  goTernment;  and  resemble  then  in 
nothing  eicept  in  a  similar  propensity  to  a  roviwg  life.  He 
intended  a  second  volume,  describing  their  religious  esta* 
l>lishment,  consisting  in  the  worship  of  the  Dalai  Lama* 
It  is  the  religion  of  Thibet  and  of  the  Mandshur  sovereigns 
'who  now  sit  upon  the  throne  of  China.  **  A  work,^*  aa 
Mr.  Tooke,  in  hb  Russia  lllostrata,  Introd.  p.  cxi.  justly 
observes,  **  that  will  enrich  the  stock  of  human  knowledge 
with  discoveries,  the  greatest  part  entirely  new,  and  which 
no  person  but  Mr.  Pallas  is  able  to  communicate."  Whe- 
ther, however,  this  second  volume  ever  made  iu  appear* 
ance,  we  have  onr  doubts. 

In  the  same  year  In  which  Dr.  Pallas  printed  his  **  Elen- 
chns  Zobphytomm,"  be  also  published  a  treatise  under  the 
title  of  ''  Miscellanea  Zoologica  quibus  bov8&  imprimis  at- 
que  obscorsB  animalium  species  describuntur,  et  observa- 
tionibus  iconibusque  iUustrantur."  This  work  is  in  a  greal 
measure  incorporated  into  a  subsequent  publication  made 
the  next  year  on  his  return  to  Berlin,  entitled  *^  Spicilegia 
Zoologica,"  and  was  continued  in  numbers,  or  fasciculi^ 
till  1780.  The  works  of  count  BuflPon,  the  illustrious 
French  soologist,  amply  attest  the  labours  of  Pallas ;  and 
our  countryman  Mr.  Pennant  makes  frequent  acknowledge 
meots  of  his  obligations  to  the  same  source,  particularly  for 
his  history  of  quadrupeds  and  arctic  zoology.  In  June  1777^ 
the  learned  professor  read  before  the  academy  of  Peters*^ 
burgh,  in  a  meeting  at  which  the  kingof  Sweden  was  present, 
a  dissertation  on  the  formation  of  mounuins,  and  the  changes 
which  this  globe  has  undergone,  more  particularly  as  it 
appears  in  the  Russian  empire.  I'his  treatise  appeared  so 
curious  to  Mr.  Tooke,  who  was  also,  as  a  member  of  the 
academy,  present  at  that  sitting,  that  he  has  given  a  trans* 
lation  of  it  in  his  <<  Russia  Illustrata."  In  1778  the  doctor 
published  **  Novss  species  quadrupedum  e  Glirium  ordine,^ 
.  describing  numbers  of  the  rat  genus  and  their  anatomy. 
Ia  1761  be  brought  out  **  Enumeratio  plantarum  qu9  in 
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hofto  PlPOCopU  ii  Dcmidof  Moscui  vigent/'  or  caulogae  of 
the  piaoU  in  M.  Demidof  *s  gardens  at  Moscow.  His  ne«r 
Hoftbern  coHecuoas  on  various  subjects  in  geography,  ti»- 
coral  ktstory,  and  agricokure,  came  forth  the  same  year ; 
to  which  were  afterwards  added  two  more  volamet. 

in  1 7ft2  be  pot  forth  two  fasciculi  or  numbers  of  **  Iconea 
iosectarum  prassertim  Rusaie  Sibericque  peculiarium.*^  in 
1184  he  published  the  6rst  number  of  his  *<  Flora  Russica;'* 
a  apleadid  wori^  exeeuted  at  the  empress  Catharine's  ex^ 
pence.  About  this  peried  her  tnijesty  cotioeiT^d  the  iden 
of  eollecting  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  a  universal  vo*- 
cabidary,  the  superinteodance  whereof  she  committed  to 
oor  author,  which  necessarily  for  a  time  retarded  his'  boo^ 
logical  researches.  Exclusive  of  these  separate  pttblioa«> 
tions,  he  printed  in  the  acts  of  the  imperial  academy  of 
sciences,  various  zooiogioai  and  botanical  dissertations. 

Not  long  after  this  he  was  disttngoishedby  a  peculiar 
mark  of  imperial  favour,  in  being  appointed  member  of 
the  board  of  mines,  with  an  additional  salary  of  200/.  per 
anottiti,  and  honoured  with  the  order  of  St.  VIodimir.  The 
eoapress  also  purchased  his  ample  collection  of  natural  his«- 
tory,  in  a  manner  highly  flattering  to  the  author,  and  ho^ 
nourable  to  herself,  bhe  not  only  gave  him  five  thonsaod 
mbles  m<Nre  than  he  had  valued  it  at,  but  informed  him  that 
it  should  remain  in  his  possession  during  his  life.  In  1784 
the  care  of  putting  in  order  and  publishing  the  papers  of 
Gmelin  and  professor  Gultensissdt,  was  consigned  to  Dr* 
Pallas,  which  he  executed  with  great  diligence  and  accu* 
racy ;  but,  for  some  reason,  the  first  volume  only  of  6ulten« 
atsedt's  remains  has  appeared.  In  1794,  Dr.  PaUas  travelled 
to  the  Crimea,  and  on  his  return  published  bis  *^  Physical 
and  Topographical  picture  of  Taurida."  On  bis  return^ 
finding  his  health,  by  long  and  incessant  labours,  upon  the 
decline,  so  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  him  to  remove  to  a 
warm  climate,  he  pitched  upon  Taurida,  aqd  his  munificent 
patroness,  the  empress,  granted  him  an  estate  in  that  pro- 
▼ince,  and  gave  him  a  present  of  10,000  rubles  towards 
bis  establiabnlent.  Here  in  1800  he  was  visited  by  Dr* 
Clarke,  who  in  his  late  travels,  has  given  some  interesting 
pafticiilafs  of  his  interviews  with  him.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Dr  Pallas  was  judicious  in  selecting  this  place  as  one 
in  which  health  could  be  promoted,  nor  was  be  in  other 
tespects  without  disappointments  which  embittered  his  de- 
clining days.    He  survived  Dr.  Clarke's  departure,  how* 
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ever,  upwards  of  ten  years,  wbed  determioiiig  once  more 
CO  see  his  brother  and  his  native  city,  he  took  a  journey  to 
Berlin,  where  he  died  Sept.  8,  1811,  in  the  71st  year  of 
his  age. — ^The  collection  of  dried  plants,  made  by  Pailas 
for  his  own  use,  was  purchased  of  him  by  Mr.  Cripps,  tb« 
companion  of  Dr.  Clarke,  and  now  forms  a  part  of  the  va- 
luable museum  of  A.  B.  Lambert,  esq.' 

PALLAVICINO  (Febrante),  one  of  the  wiu  of  Italy, 
the  ton  of  Jerome  Pailaviciito,  was  born  at  Placentia  about 
•1615,  or  from  that  to  1630.  Less  from  inclination,  thaa 
from  some  family  reasons,  he  entered  the  congregation  of 
4he  regular  oanons  of  Latran,  and  took  the  habit,  with  the 
•name  of  Mark  Anthony,  in  their  house  at  Milan.  After 
commencing  his  studies  here  with  much  success,  he  went 
to  Padua  for  further  proficiency.  He  then  settled  at  Ve- 
nice, where  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
the  Incogniti.  Here  he  became  captivated  by  a  courtezan, 
whose  charms  proved  irresistible ;  and,  in  order  to  have 
-the  full  enjoyment  of  them  without  restraint,  he  obtained 
leave  from  bis  general  to  make  the  tour  of  Fiance,  but  iu 
fact  continued  privately  at  Venice,  while  he  had  the  art  to 
impose  upon  his  friemls,  by  sending  them  frequently,  in 
leuers,  feigned  accounts  of  his  travels  through  France.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Gerii)any,  about  1639,  with  duke 
Amalfi  in  tbe  character. of  his  chaplain.  During  this 
residence  iu  Germany,  which  lasted  about  sixteen  months, 
be  addicted  himself  to  every  species  of  debauchery ;  and 
having  a  turn  for  satire,  employed  hb  pen  in  repeated 
attacks  on  the  court  of  Rome  in  general,  and  on  the  Bar- 
barini  family  in  particular.  The  chief  vehicle  of  his  satire 
was  a  publication  called  <*  The  Courier  robbed  of  his  mail^*' 
and  this  as  well  as  his  other  works  contained  so  many  just 
censures  of  the  abuses  of  the  court  of  Rome,  that  he  might 
have  been  ranked  among  those  honourable  men  who  had 
contributed  to  enlighten  his  countrymen,  had  he  not  been 
as  remarkable  for  his  indecencies,  which  were  so  gross  that 
many  of  bis  works  were  obliged  to  be  published  under  con- 
cealed names.  His  personal  attacks  on  the  pope,  and  the 
Barbarini  family,  naturally  roused  their  indignation ;  and 
after  much  search  for  him,  one  Charles  Morfu,  a  French- 
man of  a  vile  character,  engaged  to  ensnare  him,  and  hav- 

'  Rf'es's  Cyclopof.lia,  from  Coxe's  aod  darkens  TrareU, — ^Tojkc,'*  View  of 
the  Russian  Eatpire. 
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Ing  insiooated  himself  into  his  friettdflbip^  at  length  ex- 
horted him  to  go  with  him  to  France*  He  flattered  him 
wicb  the  extraordinary  encouragement  which  was.  given  to 
men  of  letters  by  cardinal  Riohelieu-;  and,  to  deceive  btm 
the  more,  even  produced  feigned  letters  from  the  cardinalp 
inviting  our  author  to  Fraoce^  and  expressing  a  desh'e  he 
had  to  establish  in  Paris  an  academy  for  the  Italian  tongue, 
under  the  direction  of  Pallavicino.  .Pailavicino,  young, 
thoughtless,  and  desperate,  and  now  fascinated  by  the 
prospect  of  gain,  left  Vanice  much  against  the  advice  of 
his  friends,  and  went  first  to  Bergamo,  where  he  spent  a 
few  days  with  some  of  his  relations,  who  entertained  his 
betrayer.  They  then  set  out  for  Ge&eva,  to  the,  great 
aatisfaction  of  our  author,  who  proposed  to  g^t  some  of  hit 
works  printed  there,  which  he  bad  not  been  able  to  do  in 
luly.  But  Morfu,  instead  of  conducting  him  to  Paris, 
took  the  road  to  Avignon;  where, ''crossing  the  bridge  of 
Horaces,  in  the  county  of  Venaissin  (in  the  pope's  terri- 
tories), they  were  seized  by  officers  on  pretence  of  carry* 
ing  contraband  goods,  and  confined.  Morfu  was  soon  dis- 
charged, and  liberally  rewarded ;  but  Pallavicini,  being 
parried  to  Avignon,  was  thrown  into  prison ;  and,  after 
being  kept  there  for  some  months,  was  brought  to  trial, 
and  was  beheaded  in  1643  or  1644»  Those  who  are  de- 
sirous of  farther  information  respecting  this  young  man*s 
unfortunate  history,  4nay  be  amply  gratified  in  the  prolix 
articles  drawn  up  by  Bayle^  and  particularly  Marchand. 
His  works  were  first  published  collectively  at  Venice,  in 
1655,  4  vols.  12mo.  This  edition,  according  to  Marchand, 
contains  only  such  of  his  works  as  had  been  permitted  to 
be  printed  in  his  life-time.  Those  which  had  been  pro'^ 
hibiied  were  afterwards  printed  in  2  vols.  12mo,  at  Viila- 
^ranca,  a  fictitious  name  for  Geneva,  1660.  Among  these 
is  a- piece  called  <*  11  divortio  Celeste,"  which  some  deny 
to  be  his.  It  is  a  very  coarse  satire  on  the  abuses  of  the 
Romish  church,  and  was  translated  and  published  in  Engr 
lish  in  1679,  under  the  title  of  **  Christ  divorced  from  the 
church  of  Rome  because  of  their  lewdness^**  Lond.  Hvo.^ 

PALLAVICINO  (Sforza),  an  eminent  cardinal,  was 
the  son  of  the  marquis  Alexander  Pallavicini  and,  Frances 
Sforza,  and  born  at  Rome  in  1607.  Although  the  eldest 
aon  of  his  family,  yet  he  chose  the  ecclesiastical  life,  and 

>  Marcband. — Bayle. — Moreri. 
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WM  rery  cariy  mftde  a  biflhop  by  pope  Ufbm  VIII.  lo  vrtioin 
hit  conduct  was  so  aoceptuble,   that  he  was  appokiied 
oae  of  tbose  prelates  wbo  awist  hi  tke  assemblies  called 
ooegregatioos  at  Rome.     He  was  aim  received  iiito  tbe 
famous  academy  of  tbe  Huosoristi,  a»ong  wbom  be  often 
sat  IB  quality  of  presideot.     He  was  likewise  governor  of 
Jesi,  aad  afterwards  of  Orvietto  and  Camerino,  under  tbe 
above  pontiiF.    But  all  tbese  bonours  and  preferments  were 
insufficient  to  divert  bim  from  a  design  be  bad  for  some 
time  foraied  of  renouncing  tbe  wosld,  and  entering  into  tbe 
society  of  tbe  Jesuits^  wbere  be  was  admitted  in  1639.    As 
soon  as  be  bad  completed  bis  noviciate  be  taught  pbilo«* 
aopby,  and  then  theology.    At  length   Innocent  X.  no« 
minaied  bim  to  examine  into  divers  matters  relating  to  the 
pontificate ;  and  Alexander  VII.  created  bim  a  cardinal  in 
1657.  This  pope  was  an  old  friend  of  PallavicinOy  wbo  bad 
been  serviceable  to  bim  when  be  came  to  Rome  with  the 
name  of  Fabio  Cbigi.     Pallavicino  bad  even  contributed  to 
advance  bis  temporal  fortune,  and  had  received  bim  into 
tbe  academy  of  tbe  Humorisd ;   in  gratitude  for  which, 
Cbigi  addressed  to  him  some  verses^  printed  iVi  his  book 
entitled  <<  Pfailomatbi  Mus» juveniles."    When  Pallavicino 
obtained  a  place  in  the  sacred  collegCi  be  Was  also  ap- 
pointed at  the  same  time  examiner  of  tbe  bishops ;  and  be 
was  afterwards  a  member  of  tbe  congregation  of  the  holy 
office,  i.  e.  tbe  inquisition,  and  of  that  of  (he  council,  tac. 
His  promotion  to  tbe  cardinalate  wrought  no  change  in  his 
manner  of  life,  which  was  devoted  to  study  or  to  the  duties 
of  bis  office.     He  died  in  1667,  in  bis  sixtieth  year. 

He  composed  a  ^*  History  of  tbe  Council  of  Trent,**  in 
opposition  to  that  by  father  Paul.  Tbe  history  is  well 
written,  and  contains  many  ibcts  given  with  impartiality, 
but  tbe  general  design  is  a  laboured  defence  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  council.  It  was  originally  published  in 
Italian,  1656,  2  vols,  fol.;  but  the  *  Latin  edition  by  Giat- 
tino,  in  3  vols.  4to,  is  preferred.  He  was  tbe  author  of 
▼arious  other  works  that  a/e  now  in  little  estimation,  except 
perbsps  his  **  Letters,"  which  contain  some  particulars  of 
literary  history  and  criticism,  and  some  critical  treatises.* 

PALLAVICINO,  orPALLAVIClNI  (Horatio),  was  of 
tbe  same  family  with  the  preceding  cardinal,  and  merits  a 
brief  notice  here,  as  being  in  some  degree  connected  with 
our  history,  although  tbe  figure  be  makes  in  it  has  not  been 

1  Fftbroni  Vha  lUkmiiD,  toI.  XVIT.— Landi  Hirt.  de  LHt  d^Italie,  foL  V. 
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%hDiiglit  Um  most  reputable.    Tbe  family  of  PalUvicino,  or, 
aa  sonetMnea  spelt,  Palartcini,  it  oue  of  the  moat  noble  and 
mocieni  tn  luly,  and  iu  braadiea  have  exteiMled  K>  RoMe, 
Genoa,  Mid  Lombard  v.     Many  of  them  appear  to  baTe  at- 
tained the  higrhest  ranks  in  church,  state,  and  commerce.  Sir 
Horatio,  tbe  aebject  of  this  article,  belonged  to  tbe  Ge- 
noese branch,  and  waa  bom  in  that  city,  bat  leariiig  Italy, 
went  to  reside  io  tbe  Low  Coentries,  whence,  after  mar« 
rying  two  wives,  one  a  person  of  low  birth,  whom  he  did 
not  acknowledge^  and  the  other  a  lady  of  distinction,  be 
came  over  to  Encland,  with  a  recommendation  to  queen 
Mary,  probably  mm  a  relation,  one  Rango  Pallavicino, 
who  beioAged  to  Edward  VIth*s  household.    Mary,  who 
had  then  restored  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  appointed 
Horatio  collector  of  the  papal  taies  to  be  gathered  in  this 
kingdom;  but  at  her  death,  having  a  large  sum  of  money 
in  bis  hands,  be  abjured  tbe  religion  of  Rome,  and  thought 
it  uo  harm  to  keep  the  money.    This  transaction,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  have  much  injured  his  character,  or 
perhaps  time  had  effaced  the  remembrance  of  it,  for  in 
ISS$  queen  Eliaabedi  gave  him  a  patent  of  denization, 
and  in  the  following  year  honoured  him  with  knighthood. 
He  i^ppears  to  have  been  a  man  of  courage,  and  warmly 
espoused  tbe  interests  of  tbe  nation  at  a  most  critical  pe- 
riod.    In  1588  he  fitted  out  and  commanded  a  ship  against 
«he  Spanish  armada,  and  must  have  rendered  bioMelr  con- 
spicuoos  on  that  occasion,  as  his  portrait  is  given  in  the 
tapestry  in  the  House  of  Lords,  among  tbe  patriots  and 
akilful  commanders  who  assisted  in  defeating  that  me* 
oKirable  attack  on  the  liberty  of  England.    l*he  queen  also 
employed  him  in  negociations  with  the  German  princes, 
and  in  raising  loans,  by  which  he  very  opportunely  assisted 
her,  and  improved  his  own  fortune.     He  died  immensely 
rich,  July  6,  1600,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Ba* 
berham,  in  Cambridgeshire,  near  which,  at  Little  Sbdford, 
he  had  built  a  seat,  in  the  Italian  style,  with  piazsas.     He 
had  likewise  two  considerable  manors  in  Essex,  and  pro* 
bably  landed    property  in  other  counties.     His  widow, 
id>oot  a  year  after  his  death,  married  sir  Oliver  Cromwell, 
K.  B.  and  his  only  daughter,  Baptina,   was  married  to 
Henry  Cromwell,  esq.  son  to  this  sir  OHver,who  was  uncle 
to  the  usurper.     He  left  three  ^ons,  but  the  family  n  now 
tmknown  in  England.  \ 

«  Noble>f  Ifenoirt  of  tbe  Cronvells^Lodfe>i  IttMtrftt'ioat,  fol.  HI.— Wal- 
pdc't  Aaecdotet. 
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PALLIOT  (Peter),  hiatoriographcr,  piioter,  and  booh* 
^Uer  to  ibe  ioiig,  and  genealogist  of  Uie  ducliy  of  Bur-f 
gttody^  was  bora  at  Paris^  Marcb  19,  1608.  In  his  youth 
bet  fibov}^ed  a  taste  for  genealogy,  and  heraldic  studies,  in 
-wbicb  be  appears  to  bave  beeu  instructed  and  encouraged 
.   by. his  ceJation^  Louvain  Gelliot,  who  pubUabed  a  work  on 

twenty -fifth  year  he  settled  at 

ivancta  Spirinx,  the  daughter  of 

vith  whom  he  entered  into  busi- 

s,  however,  he  still  coutinued 

d  laboured  with  so  much  per-^ 

o  produce  the  following  works : 

jogne,  avec  les  armoiries,**  &c. 

e  des  comtes  d'Amanze,*'  fol. 

3.  <VLa  vraie  et  parfaite  science  des  Armoiries  de  Gelliot, 

avec  de.plus  de  600Q  ecusson^,"   166rO,  fol.     4.  ^<  Uistoire 

genealogique  de  comtes  de  Chamilli."     5.  <^  Extraits  de 

la  chambre  des  comptes  de  Bourj^ogne,  fol.     He  left  also 

thirteen  volumes  of  MS  collections  respecting  the  families 

of  3urgundy«.    It  is  an  additional  and  remarkable  proof  of 

his  industry  and  ingenuity,  that  he  engraved  the  whole  of 

the  plates  in  these  volumes  with  his  own  hand.    His  history 

of  the  parliament  of  Burgundy  was  coutinued  by  Petitot, 

and  published  in  1733.     Palliot  died  at  Pij6n  in  1698,  at 

th^  age  of  eigbty-nine. ' 

PALMA  (Jacob),  an  eminent  artist,  born  at  Serinaho,  in 
the  territory  of  Bergamo,  about  tbe  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
c€;iit\3ry,  was  a  disciple  of  Titian.  He  cmujated  his  master's 
manner,  but,  according  to  Fuscli,  was  more  anxious  to  attain 
the  colour  and  breadth  of  Giorgioni.  This  appears  chiefly 
in  his  **  St.  Barbara.*'  His  colouring  bad  extraordinary 
strength  and  brightness,  and  his  picture^i  are  wrought  to  great 
perfection^  yet.  wJth  freedom,  and  without  the  appearance 
of  labour.  Vasarj  describes,  with  great  fervour,  a  compo- 
sition of  the  elder  Palma^  at  Venice,  representing  the  ship 
in  which  the  body  of  St.  Mark  was  brought  from  Alexan-- 
dria  to  Venice.  **  In  that  grand  design,"  he  says,  **  the 
vessel  was  struggling  against  the  fury  of  an  impetuous  tem- 
pest, and  is  expressed  with  the  utmost  judgment;  the  dis- 
tress of  the  mariners,  the  violent  burstiug  of  the  waves 
against  the  sides  of  the  ship,  the  horrid  gloom,  only  en- 
livened with  flashes  of  lightning,  and  every  part  of  the 

»  Jdoreri.— Diet.  Hilt  ' 
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^scene  filled  with  images  of  terror,  aire  so  strong,  so  lively, 
and  niuiirally  repr^Sjented,-  tbat  it  seems  impocyibie  for  th6 
power  of  colour  or  pencil  to  rise  to.aJ)igber  pitch  of- truth 
and  perfection ;  and  that  performance  very  de^rvedly 
gained  bim  the  highest  applause."  Notwithsiaading  this 
deserved  praise,  bi»  pictures  in  general  are  notix>rreot  in 
design,  and  his  latter  works  did  not  maintain  his  early  re^ 
putatioi^  {le  died^.  according  to  Vasari,  at  the  age  of 
forty- eight,,  but  in  what  year  is  not  absolutely  known,  al^ 
.though  some  fix  it  in  1588, ' 

PALM  A  (Jacob),  the  Young,  so  called  in  contradis- 
tinction of  the.  preceding  Jacob,  his  great-^uncle,  may  be 
considered  as  tbe  last  master  of  the  good,  and  the  first  of 
the  bad  period  of  art  at  Venice.  Born  in.  1544,  he  left  the 
scanty  rudiments  of  his  father  Antonio,  a  weak  painter,  to 
study  the  works  of  Titian,  and  particularly  those  of  Tin- 
toretto,  whose  spirit  and  slender  disengaged  forms  were 
congenial  to  his  own  taste.  At  tbe  age  of  fifteen  be  yi'as 
ttfken  under  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Urbino,  carried 
to  tbat  capital,  and  for  eight  years  maintained  at  Rome, 
where,  by  copying  tbe  antique,  Michael  Angdo,  Raphael, 
and  more  than  all,  Polidoro,  he  acquired  ideas  of  correct-* 
ness,  style,  and  effect;  these  be  endeavoured  to  embody 
in-  the  first  works  which  he  produced  after  bis  return  to 
Venice,  and  there  are  who  have  discovered  in  them  an 
upion  of  the  best  maxims  of  the  Roman  and  Venetian 
schools :  they  are  all  executed  with  a  certain  facility  whicbb 
is  tbe  great  talent  of  this  master,  but  a  talent  as  dangerous 
in  painting  as  in  poetry.  He  was  not,  however,  success- 
ful in  his  endeavours  to  procure  adequate  employment : 
tbe  posts  of  honour  and  emolument  were  occupied  by  Tin- 
toretto and  Paul  Veronese,  and  he  owed  his  consideration 
as  tbe  third  in  rank  to  tbe  patronage  of  Vittoria,  a  fa- 
shionable architect,  sculptor,  and  at  that  time  supreme 
umpire  of  commissions :  he,  piqqed  at  the  slights  of  Paul 
and  Robusti,  took  it  into  his  bead  to  favour  Palma,  to 
assist  him  with  his  advice,  and  to  establish  his  name.  Ber- 
nini is  said  to  have  done  the  same,  at  Rome,  in  favour  of 
Pietro  da  Cortona  and  others,  against  Saccbi,  to  the  de<« 
struction  of  tbe  art;  and,  adds  Mr.  Fuseli,  as  men  and 
passions  resemble  each  other  in  all  ages,  the  same  will 
probably  be  related  of  9ome  fashionable  arpbitect  of  our^ 
times. 

'  FUkington;— D'ArgenriWe,  toI.  I. 
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.  Pahna,  overwbeimtd  by  commissioDS)  soon  relaxed  from 
hUwonted  diligence;  and  bis  carelessness  increased  when, 
at  tbe  death  of  bis  former  competitors,  and  of  Leonardo 
Corona,  bis  new  rival,  be  found  bimself  alone  and  in  pos«- 
•ession  of  tbe  field.  His  pictures,  as  Cesare  d^Arpino  told 
him,  were  seldom  more  tban  sketches ;  sometimes,  indeed, 
when  time  and  price  were  left  to  bis  own  discretion,  in 
wbicb  be  did  not  iibound,  be  produced  some  work  worthy 
of  Ims  former  &me ;  such  as  tbe  altar- piece  at  8.  Cosmo 
and  Damiano ;  tbe  celebrated  Naval  Battle  of  Francesco 
Bembo  in  tbe  public  palace ;  the  S.  Apollonia at  Cremona; 
St.  Ubaldo  and  tbe  Nunziata  at  Pesaro ;  tbe  Finding  of  the 
Cross  at  Urbino :  works  partly  unknown  to  Ridolfi^  but  of 
rich  composition,  full  of  beauties,  variety,  and  expression. 
His  tints  fresh,  sweet,  and  transparent,  less  gay  tban  those 
of  Paul,  but  livelier  tban  those  of  Tintoretto,  though 
slightly  laid  on,  still  preserve  their  bloons*.  In  vivacity  of 
expression  be  is  not  much  inferior  to  either  of  those  masters ; 
and  bis  Plague  of  the  Serpents  at  St.  Bartolomeo  may  vie 
for  features,  gestures,  and  hues  of  horror,  with  the  same 
subject  by  Tintoretto  in  the  school  of  St  Rocco :  but  none 
of  his  pictures  are  without  some  commendable  part ;  and 
it  surprises  that  a  man,  from  whom  the  depravation  of  style 
may  be  dated  in  Venice,  as  from  Vasari  at  Florence,  and 
Zuccari  at  Rome,  should  still  preserve  so  many  charms  of 
nature  and  art  to  attract  tbe  eye  and  interest  tbe  heart.  He 
died  in  1628,  in  the  eighty -fourth  year  of  bis  age. ' 

PALMER  (Herbert),  a  learned  and  pious  divine,  was 
the  second  son  of  sir  Thomas  Palmer,  kiit.  of  Wingham,  in 
Kent,  where  he  was  horn  in  1601.  He  was  educated  at 
St.  Jobn*s  college,  Cambridge,  but  was  afterwards  chosen 
fellow  of  Queen* s.  In  1626  archbishop  Abbot  licensed 
him  to  preach  a  lecture  at  St.  Alphage^s  church  in  Can- 
terbury, every  Sunday  afternoon  ;  but  three  years  after,  he 
was  silenced,  on  a  charge  ol^nonconformity,  /or  a  time,  bat 
was  again  restored,  the  accusation  being  found  trifling. 
Although  a  puritan,  bis  character  appeared  so  amiable  that 
bishop  Laud  presented  him  in  1632  with  the  vicarage  of 
Ashwell,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  when  the  unfortunate  prelate 
was  brought  to  bis  trial,  he  cited  this  as  an  instance  of  bis 
impartiality.  At  Ashwell  Mr.  Palmer  became  no  less  po- 
puhuc  than  he  had  been  at  Canterbury.     In  tbe  same  year 

1  Pilkingtoii.— D'Argenfilk,  tol.  L 
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hm  was  diose»  one  of  die  preachers  to  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  clerks  in  convoca- 
tioa.  In  1643,  when  the  depression  of  the  hierarchy  had 
nade  great  progress,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  assembly  of 
divines,  in  which  he  was  distinguished  for  his  moderation, 
and  his  avenion  to  the  civil  war.  He  preached  a}sD  at 
various  places  in  London  until  the  following  year,  wheil 
the  earl  of  Manchestar  appointed  him  master  of  Qoeen^s 
college,  Cambridge.  He  preached  several  times  before 
the  parliament,  and  appears  to  have  entered  into  their 
views  in  most  respects,  altboogh  his  sermons  were  generally 
of  the  prlu:tical  kind.  He  did  not  live,  however,  to  see  the 
issue  o\  their  proceedings,  as  he  died  in  1647,  aged  forty* 
six.  Granger  gives  him  the  dnuracter  of  a  man  ^  uncom* 
mon  learning,  generosity,  and  politeness,  and  adds,  that  he 
spoke  the  French  language  with  as  much  facility  as  hit 
own.  Clark  enters  more  fully  into  his  oharaocer  as  a 
divine.  His  wofks  are  not  numerous.  Some  of  hid  par* 
liamentary  sermons  are  in  print,  and  he  had  a  considerable 
ebare  in  the  ^  Sabbatom  Redirivum,**  with  Cawdry ;  but 
his  principal  work,  entitled  *^  Memorials  of  Godliness,'^ 
acquired  great  populari^.  The  thirteenth  edition  w«s 
printed  in  1708,  iSmo.  ^ 

PALMER  (John),  a  dissenting  writer  of  the  last  centary, 
was  born  in  Southwark,  where  his  father  Was  an  undertaker, 
and  of  the  Calrinistic  persuasion.  Under  whom  be  received 
bis  classical  education  is  not  known.  In  1746  he  began 
to  attend  lectures,  for  academical  learning,  under  the  rev. 
Dr.  Darid  Jennings,  in  Welldose  square,  London.  Soon 
after,  leering  the  academy,  about  1752,  he  Was,  on  the 
rev.  James  Read's  being  incapacitated  by  growing  disorders, 
ebosen  as  assistant  to  officiate  at  the  dissenting  meeting 
in  New  Broad-street,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Allen;  and 
en  the  removal  of  the  latter  to  Worcester,  Mr.  Palmer  was 
ordained  sole  pastor  of  this*  congregation  in  1759.  He 
comiaqed  in  this  eonneotion  till  1780,  whien  the  society, 
greatly  reduced  in  its  numbers,  was  dissolved.  For  a  great 
part  of  this  time  he  filled  the  post  of  librarian,  at  Dr.  WiU 
hams^s  library,  in  Red-Cross-street.  After  the  dissolution 
of  his  congregation  he  wholly  left  off  preaching,  and  re* 
tired  to  Islington,  where  he  lived  privately  till  his  death,  on 
June  26,  1790,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age.     He  mar- 

1  CI«rk\ lives.— Cok'f  MS  Atbeas  in  Brit.  Mas.— Granger. 
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tied  ^  lady  of  considerable  proper^^  and  during  \ke  Utter 
ye^rs  of  bis  life  kept  up  but  little  connection  with  the  dts- 
seifters.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  talentB,  and  ac- 
counted a  very  sensible  and  rational  preacher.  His  pulpia 
compcMitions  were  drawn  up  with  much  perspicuity,  and 
delivered  with  propriety.  He  allowed  himself  great  lati«< 
tude  in  bis  religious  sentiments,  and  was  a  determined 
enemy  to  any  religious  test  whatever.  Tests,  indeed,  must 
have  been  obnoxious  to  one  who  passed. through  all  the 
accustomed  deviations  from  Calvinism,  in  which  he  had 
been  educated,  to  Socinianism. 

He  published,  besides  some  occasional  sermons,  l.^^Pjray- 
ers  for  the  wie  of  families  and  persons  in  private;'  with  a 
prefajce,  containing  a  brief  view  of  the  argument  for  prayer,** 
1773,'12mo,  There  has  been  a  second  edition  of  these 
prayer^  which  are  much  admired  by  those  who  call  them- 
/selves  rational)  di8$eQteriB.  2.  **  Free  thoughts  on  the  in- 
consistency of  conforming  to  any  religious  test,  as  a  con- 
dition of  Toleration,  with  the  true  principle  of  Protestant 
Dissent,''  1779.  3.  *^  Observations  in  defence  of  the  Li- 
berty of  Man,  as  a  moral  agent ;  in  answer  to  Dr.  Priestley^a 
Illustrations  of  Philosophical  Necessity,"  1779,  8vo.  As 
the  doctor  replied  to  it,  ^^  In  defence  of  the  Illustrations 
of  Philosophical  Necessity,"  Mr.  Palmer  published,  4.  **  An 
Appendix  to  the  Observations  in  defence  of  the  Liberty 

-  of  Man,  as  a  moral  agdnt,  &c."  1780,  8vo.  The  contro- 
versy terminated  with  ^^  A  second  Letter  to  the  rev.  John 
Palmer,"  by  Dr.  Priestley.  5.  **  A  summary  view  of  the 
grounds  of  Christian  Baptism  ;  witti  a  more  particular  re- 
ference to  the  baptism  of  infants  ;  containing  remarks,  ar- 
gumentative and  critical,  in  explanation  and  defence  of  the 
rite.  To  which  is  added,  a  form  of  service  made  use  of  on 
such  occasions,"  8vo.* 

.  PALMIERI  (Matthew),  an  Italian  chronicler,  was  born 
in  14Q5,  at  Florence;  and  after  beiiig  educated  under  the 
best  masters,  arrived  at  high  political  rank  in  the  republic^ 
was  frequently  employed  on  embassies,  and  was  promoted 
to  the  great  dignity  of  gonfalonier.  He  died  in  1475.  He 
compiled  a  general  '^  Chronicle"  from  the  creation  to  hia 
own  time;  of  which  a  par^.ooly  has  been  published,  include 

ing  the  events  from  the  year  447  to  1449.     The  first  edi- 
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don  was'publubedy  at  the  end' of  Easebius'  Chronicle^ 
withoat  date  or  place,  but,  as  sapposed/at  Milan  in  1475, 
4to.  It  was  reprinted  at  Venice  in  1483,  4to.  It. was 
coDtinned  to  the  year  1482,  by  Matthias  Palmieri,  who, 
altboa^  almost  of  the  same  names,  was  neither  his'relation^ 
nor  cotintryroaiv.  This  Matthias  was  a  native  of  Pisa,  was 
apostolical  secretary,  and  accounted  a  very  able  Greek  and 
L^tin  scholar.     He  died  in  his  sixtieth  year,  in  1483.     ... 

Besides  his  **  Chronicle,'*  Matthew,  or  Matteo,  Pal-^^ 
mieri  wrote  in  Latin  the  life  of  Nicolas  Acciajuoli,  grand*^ 
seneschal  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  is  printed,  in 
the  thirteenth  volume  of  Muratori's  <^.  Script.  Rer.  Ital. ;"  a. 
work  on  the  taking  of  Pisa  by  the  Florentines,  ^<  De  cap-' 
tivitate  Pisarum,"  printed  in  Muratori's  nineteenth  volume, 
and,  in  Italian,  **  Libro  della  vita  civile,"  written  in  the 
form '  of  dialogues,  and  printed  at  Florence  in  1529,  8vo. 
It  was  translated  into  French  by  Claude  des  Rosiers,  Paris, 
1557,  8vo.  Palmieri  was.  also  a  poet  He  composed  in 
the  terza'rima,  in  imitation  of  Dante,  a  philosophical,  or« 
rather  a  theological,  poem,  which  had  great  celebrity  in 
bis  day:  its  title  was  <^  Citta  di  Vi^"  and  was  divided 
into  three  books,  and  an  hundred  chapters.  But  having^ 
advanced,  among  other  singular  opinions,  that  human  souls* 
were  formerly  those  angels  who. remained  neuter  during, 
the  rebellion  in  heaven  against  their  Creator,  .and  .were 
sent  to  the  world  below  as  a  punishment,  the  Inquisition, 
after  his  death,  ordered  his  poem  to  be  burnt,  although  it 
had  never  been  published,  but  read  in  manuscript.  Some, 
assert,  that  he  was  burnt  along  with  his  poem  ;  but  Apos- 
tdo  Zeno  has  proved  that  he  .died  peaceably  in  1475,  and 
was  honoured  with  a  public  funeral,  by  order  of  the  state, 
of  Florence,  that  Rinuccini  pronounced  his  funeral  ora«. 
tion,  and  that,  during  the  ceremony,  his  poem  was  laid  on 
bis  breast,  as  his  highest  honour. ' 

PALOMINO  (Don  Acislo  Antonio  y  Vejlasco)^  a 
Spanish  painter  and  writer  on  the  art,  was  born  at  Biya- 
lance^  and  studied  at  Cordova  in  grammar,  philosophy, 
theology,  and  jurisprudence.  The  elements  of  art  he. 
acquired  of  Don  Juan  ,  de  Valdes  Leal ;  and  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  style  of  different  schools,  went,  in  com* 
pany  of  Don  Juan  de  AlEaro,  in  1678,  to  Madrid.  Here 
the  friendship  of  Carrenno  procuring  him  the  commission 

>  Tirabofchi.— 43iDfiieB^fliit  Lilt.  d'lUlie— Chaafepie. 
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of  painting  tbe  gallery  del  Cierso,  be  pleased  the  king  aad 
the  fi^ioiftter,  and  in  1688  he  was  made  painter  to  tbe 
king.  He  was  now  overwhelmed  with  eommissions,  for 
many  pf  which,  notwithstanding  the  most  surprising  activity, 
he  coiild  furnish  only  the  designs;  their  ultimate  finish 
was  left  to  tbe  hand  of  his  pupil  Dionysius  Vidal ;  but 
whatever  was  designed  and  tenDinatedi>y  himself,  in  fiwsco 
or  in  oil,  possesses  invention,  design,  and  colour,  in  tbe 
essential;  and  what  taste  and  science  could  add,  in  the 
ornamental  parts.  His  style  was  certainly  more  adapted 
to  the  demands  of  tbe  epoch  in  which  he  lived,  than  to 
those  oi  the  preceding  one,  and  probably  would  not  have 
obtained  from  Murillo  the  praises  lavished  on  it  by  Luca 
Giordano ;  but  of  tbe  machinists,  who  surromided  him,  be 
was,  perhaps,  the  least  debauched  by  manner. 

Palomino  may  be  considered  as  the  Vasari  of  Spain  ;  at 
copious,  as  credulous,  as  negligent  of  dates;  too  garni-* 
lous  for  energy,  and  top  indefinite  for  the  delineation  of 
character,  but  eminently  usefid  with  die  emendations  of 
modem  and  more  accurate  biographers.  His  work  b  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  theoretic,  practic,  and  biographic 
The  two  first  bear  one  tide,  <'  El  Museo  pictorico  y  ea* 
oala  optica,*'  1715,  3  vols,  folio.  Hie  third  part,  distin* 
guished  by  that  of  <<  El  Parnaso  Espannol  Pintor^sco  latt« 
reado,  kc.  TomoTercero,  Madrid^"  1724,  though,  per- 
haps, only  intended  as  an  appendix  to  the  two  former,  ia 
by  far  the  most  important  and  interesting.  Palomino  died 
in  1726. » 

PALSGRAVE  (John),  a  polite  scholar,  who  flourished 
in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  VIIL  was  a  native  of 
London,  and  educated  there  in  grammar.  He  afterwards 
studied  logic  and  philosophy  at  Cambridge,  at  which  uni- 
versity he  resided  till  he  had  attained  the  degree  of  bache- 
lor of  arts ;  after  which  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  spent 
several  years  in  tbe  study  of  philosophical  and  other  learn- 
ing, to(^  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  acquired  such 
excellence  in  tbe  French  tongue,  that,  in  15li,  when  a 
treaty  of  marriage  was  negotiated  between  Louis  XII.  king 
of  Fralnce,  and  the  princess  Mary,  sister  of  king  Henry 
VIH.  of  England,  Mr.  Palsgrave  was  cfaos^  to  be  her 
tutor  in  that  language.  But  Louis  XII.  dying  almost  inn^ 
mediately  after  his  marriage,  Palsgrave  attended  his  £air 
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pdpil  bitek  to  England,  frtiefe  be  taug&t  the  FrMcb  latf* 
Mage  «o  ttiany  of  ibe  jtHMig  nobilky,  and  was  apfK>inted 
Sj  tbe  king  one  of  his  diaplaifia  in  ordinary.  He  is  said 
«bo  to  have  obtataed  some  cbarcb  prefermentt,  but  we 
tno^  only  of  the  prebend  of  Portpoole,  in  the  cbareh  of 
fit.  Paut%  which  was  bestowed  upon  him  in  April  1514, 
Mid  the  lirmg  of  St.  l>cifistan^«  in  the  East,  given  to  him 
by  archbishop  Cranmtr  in  1553.  In  15SI,  be  seuled  at 
Oxfbrd  for  some  thne,  at^  ^e  next  year  was  incorporated 
master  of  arts  in  that  university,  as  be  bad  before  be^  in 
that  of  Paris;  wbd  a  few  days  after  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity.  At  this  time  be  was 
highly  esteemed  for  his  learning ;  and  was  the  first  author 
mhb  reduced  the  French  tongtie  under  grammatical  rales, 
or  tliat  had  attempted  to  fix  it  to  any  kind  of  sundard.  This 
lie  eicecuted  with  great  ingenuity  and  soccess,  in  a  large 
work  which  he  pnbiirtied  in  that  language  at  London,  eu^ 
Ikied  *<  L'Edaireissement  de  ta  Language  Fran9ois,*'  con<- 
taining  three  books,  in  a  iftiek  folio,  1590,  to  whicli  h^ 
iias  prefixed  a  large  intreduction  in  English.  TlHs  work 
is  now  extremely  scarce.  In  the  dedication  he  says  that 
h^  had  ivrkten  two  books  en  the  subject  before ;  one  dedi« 
vmed  to  bis  pnpil  Mary,  the  other  to  Charles  Brandon 
duke  of  Suflblk.  He  made  a  literal  translation  into  Engo. 
lisb  of  a  Latin  comedy  called  "  Acolastus,*'  written  by 
fMloOicis,  and  published  it  in  1540.  He  is  said  also  to 
llave  written  some  "  Epistles.'* 

When  Mr.  Palsgrave  was  born,  or  to  what  age  be  lived, 
aere  particulars  which  we  have  not  been  able  td  tmce ;  yet 
his  death  probs^ty  happened  before  September  1554,  as 
in  thai  mondi  Edmond  Brygotte,  S.  T.  P.  was  collated  to 
the  prebend  of  Portpooie  •*  per  moitera  Joh.  Pallgmve."  * 

PAMELIUS  (Jambs),  a  learned  Fleming,  was  tbe  son 
of  Adotphtts,  counsellor  of  state  to  the  emperor  Chailes  V. 
and  bom  at  Bruges  in  1536.  Be  was  educated  at  Loavain 
aad  Paris,  and  became  afterwards  a  hsamed  divine  and 
critic.  Obtaining  a  canonty  in  tbe  church  of  Bruges,  he 
toHected  a  hbrary,  and  farmed  a  design  of  giviirg  good 
editions  of  the  fathers ;  but  the  civil  wars  obliged  him  to 
fetiie  to  St  Omer's,  of  which  place  the  bishop  made  him 
archdeacon.  Some  time  after,  Philip  IL  king  of  Spain 
named  him  to  tbe  provostship  of  St.  Saviour  at  Utrecht^ 

**  AUi.  Ox.  vol.  I.  new  editioo. — ^Tanner.— Ametl  TTpographiesl  AntiqiiHaeii 
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and  after  that  to  the  bistiopric  of  St.  Omer^s :  but,  as  be 
^ent  to  Brussels  to  take  possession  of  it,  be  died  at  Moos 
io  Hainault,  in  1587.  He  is  chiefly  known  for  his  critical 
labours  upon  ^<  Tertullian  and  Cyprian;"  of  both  which 
writers  be-  published  editions,  and  prefixed  lives.  <<  The 
commlsntaries  of  this  author  upon  Tertullian,"  says  Dupin, 
<^  are  both  learned  and  useful ;  but  be  digresses  too  much 
from  his  subject,  and  brings  in  things  of  no  use  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  his  author  :'*  and  he  passes  much  the  same 
judgment  of  his  labours  upon  Cyprian.  All  the  later  edi- 
tors, however,  of  these  two  fathers  have  spoken  well  of  Pa- 
jne^ius,  and  have  transcribed  bb  best  notes  into  their  edi- 
tion)!. 

A  new  edition  of  Rabanus,  which  he  was  preparing  at 
the  time  of  his  decease,  has  been  since  published  at 
Cologn,  and  includes  Commentaries  by  Pamelius  on  Ju- 
dith, and  St  Paul's  <<  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.''  His  other 
works '  are,  ^^  Catalogus  Commentar.  veterum  seiectorum 
in  universa  Biblia,"  Antwerp,  1566,  8vo ;  ^'  Conciliorum 
Paralipomena,"  a  discourse  in  Latin,  addressed  to  the 
Flemish  States ;  ^*  De  uon  admittendis  un&  in  Republic^, 
diversorum  Religionum  exercitiis,"  1589,  8vo;  "  Micro- 
logus  de  Ecclesiasticb  observationibus ;"  an  edition  of  Cas- 
siodorus  *^  De  Divinis  nominibus ;"  and  two  books  of  the 
<'  Liturgies  of  the  Latins,"   157 1,  2  vols.  4tu. ' 

PANARD  (Charles-Frajscis),  a  French  poet,  was  bora 
at  Couviile  near  Chartres  in  1691,  where  he  remained  a 
long  time  jn  obscurity,  upon  some  small  employment.  At 
length,  the  comedian  Le  Grand,  having  seen  some  of  his 
pieces,  went  to  find  him  out,  and  encouraged  him ;  and 
Marmontel  called  him  the  Fonuine  of  the  place.  Panard 
had  many  qualities  of  Fontaine ;  the  same  disinterested- 
ness, probity,  sweetness,  and  simplicity  of  manners.  He 
knew,  as  well  as  any  man,  how  to  sharpen  the  point  of  an 
epigram  ;  yet  always  levelled  it  at  the  vice,,  not  the  per* 
son.  He  bad  a  philosophic  temper,  and  lived  contented 
with  a  little.  He  died  at  Paris  June  1 3,  1764.  His  works^ 
under  the  title  of  ^^Th^&tre  &  Oeuvres  diverses,"  have 
been  printed,  1763,  in  4>  vols.  12mo.  They  consist  of 
cqmedies,  comic  operas,  songs,  and  all  the  various  kinds 
of  smaller  poetry.' 

1  Moreri.— Foppen  Bibl.  Belg.^Blount't  Centura. — Saxii  OnoniMt.* 
*  Necrolo|^e  det  Hommet  Celebrei  poar  uiii4«  176$.— Diet.  HUt^ 
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,  PANCIROLUS  (Guy),  ihe  son  of  Albert  Pancirojus,  a 
famous  lawyer  in  his  tiipe,  and  descended  from  an  illustri- 
ous family  at  Reggio,  was  born  there  April  17»  1523.  He 
learned  Latin  and  Greek  un^ier  Sebastian  Corrado  and  B^s- 
siano  Lando,  and  made  so  speedy  a  proficiency  in  them, 
that  bis  father,  thinking  him  fit. for  the  study  of  the  law  at 
fourteen,  taught  him  the  first  elements  of  that  faculty  him- 
self;  and  Guy  studied  them  incessantly  under  his  father. 
for  three  years,  but  without  neglecting  the  belles  lettres. 
He  was  afterwards  sent  into.  Italy,  in  order  to  complete 
his  law-studies  under  the  professors  of  that  country.  He 
went  first  to  Ferrara ;  and,  having  there  heard  the  lectures 
of  Pasceto  and  Hyppolitus  Riminaldi,  passed,  thence  to 
Pavia,  where  he  had  for  his  roaster  the  famous  Alciat,  and 
to  Bologna  and  Padua,  where  be  completed  a  course. of 
seven  years  stgdy,  during  which  he  had  distinguished 
himself  in  public  disputations  on  several  occasions:  and  the 
£ame  of  his  abilities  having  drawn  the  attention  of  the  re- 
public of  Venice,  he  was  nominated  by  them  in  1547, 
while  only  a  student,  second  professor  of  the  Institutes  in 
the  university  of  Padua.  This  nominatipn  obliged  him  to 
take  a  doctor^s  degree,  which  he  received  from  the  hands 
of  Marcus  Mantua.  After  he  had  filled  this  chair  for  sevea 
years,  he  was  advanced  to  the  first  of  the  Institutes  in 
1554 ;  and  two  years  after,  on  the  retirement  of  Matthew 
Gril  cond  professor  of  the  Roman  law.  Pan- 

cirol  m,  and  held  this  post  for  fifteen  years. 

At  1  ome  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his 

situ;  ^d  it  in  15T1,  when  Emanuel  Pbilibert 

duk  ed  him  the  professorship  of  civil  law, 

will]  »usand  pieces  of  gold.     Here  his  patron 

the  iim  all  imaginable  respect,  as  did  also 

bis  son  Charles  Emanuel,  who  augmented  his  appoint- 
ments with  a  hundred  pieces.  The  republic  of  Venice 
soon  became  sensible  of  the  loss  sustained  by  his  departure, 
and  were  desirous  of  recalling  him  to  a  vacant  professor- 
ship in  1580.  .  This  Pancirolus  at  first  refused,  and  would 
incfeed  have  been  content  to  remain  at  Turin,  but  the  air 
of  the  place  proved  so  noxious  to  him,  that  he  lost  one 
eye  almost  entirely,  and  was  in  danger  of  losing  the  other; 
the  dread  of  which  induced  him  to  hearken  to  proposals 
that  were  made  afresh  to  him  in  1582  ;  and  having  a  salary 
of  a  thousand  duc^iu  offered  to  him,  with  the  chair  he  had 
so  much*  wished  for,  be  returned  tq  Padua.    The  city  of 
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Turin,  willing  to  give  bim  some  narks  of  tbeir  esteem,  at 
bis  departure,  presented  him  with  his  freedom,  accom- 
panied with  some  pieces  of  silyeir  plate.  H6  then  remained 
at  Padua,  where  his  stipend  was  raised  to  the  sum  of  twelve 
bundred  ducats.  Here  he  died  in  June  1599,  and  wa^  in« 
terred  in  the  church  of  St  Justin,  after  funeral  service  had 
been  performed  for  him  in  the  church  of  St.  Anthony ; 
iHrhere  Francis  Vidua  of  that  university  pronounced  his  fu- 
neral oration.  He  was  author  of  a  number  of  learned  works^ 
of^hicb  the  principal  are:  1.  **  Commentarii  in  Notitiam 
utriusque  Imperii  et  de  Magistrktibus,**  Vtoice,  1593,  foK 
often  reprinted,  and  inserted  in  tb^  Roihan  Antiquities  of 
Grs^ius;  2.  "  De  Numismatibus  antiquis;'*  3.  **Deqtia* 
tuordecim  Regionibus  Urbis  Rotos^,"  printed  in  the  Ley- 
den  edition  of  tbe  Notitia,  1608 ;  4.  <<  Rerum  Memora- 
bilium  jam  olim  deperditarum,  et  contra  recens  atque  in- 
geniose  inventarum,^  1599,  2  vols.  8vo,  oftret^  reprinted 
and  translated.  He  wrove  also  a  valuable  treatise,  which 
was  not  published  tiH  1637,  entitled  *^  De  Claris  Legum 
Iteterpretibus."* 

PANORMITA.     See  BECCADELLI. 

PANT^NUS,  a  Christian  philosopher,  of  the  Stoic 
s^t,  flourished  in  the  second  century.  Some  say  he  wa^ 
born  in  Sicily,  others  at  Alexandria,  of  Sicilian  parents. 
He  is  said  to  have  taught  the  Stoic  philosophy  in  the  reigil 
of  Commodus,  from  A.  D.  180,  in  the  school  of  Alexan- 
dria; where  from  the  time  of  St.  Mark,  founder  of  that 
church,  there  had  always  been  some  divine  who  explained 
tfie  Holy  Scriptures.  The  Ethiopians  having  requested 
Demetrius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  to  send  a  proper  persoQ 
to  instruct  them  in  the  Christian  religion,  he  sent  Pantas- 
Dus;  who  gladly  undertook  the  mission,  and  acqQTtte4 
biAtself  very  worthily  in  it  It  is  said,  that  he  found  the 
Ethiopians  already  tinctured  with  the  truth  of  Christiati 
^itb,  which  had  been  decbired  to  them  by  St.  Bartholo- 
mew ;  and  that  he  saw  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew  in  He*> 
brew,  which  had  been  left  there  by  that  apostle.  St.  Jfe« 
rom^  ^ays,  that  Pantsnus  brought  it  away  with  him,  and 
l^at  it  was  still  to  be  seen  in  his  time  in  tbe  Alexandriaii 
libraiy ;  but  this  story  is  not  generally  credited,  since  no 

ex>d  reason  can  be  given,  why  St.  Bartholomew  should 
ave  a  Hebrew  book  with  the  Ethiopians.     Pantsnua^ 
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n^n  his  tetarn  to  A^extndria,  con^nued  to  expUia  thii 
sacred  books  under  the  feign  of  SeVertis  and  Antoninus 
C^rBcalta,  and  drd  gre^t  service  to  tfab  church  by  his  dis- 
cttHirses.  He  cotnposed  ^me  **  Commentaries*'  upon  the 
Bible,  whieh  iare  lost.  Theodoret  informs  us  that  Panteenud 
first  started  the  remark,  ^\iic\\  has  been  followed  by  many 
interpreters  of  the  prophecies  since,  **  'titat  they  are  often 
eicpressed  in  indefinite  tetms,  and  th^t  the  present  tense 
is  frequently  used  both  for  the  preterite  and  future  tenses.** 
We  may  form  a  judgment  of  the  manner  in  which  Pantse- 
lius  explained  the  Scriptures,  by  that  which  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  Origen,  and  all  those  have  observed,  who 
were  trained  up  in  the  school  of  Alexandria.  Their  com- 
mentaries abound  with  allegories;  they  firequently  leav^ 
the  literal  sense,  ahd  find  almost  every  where  some  mys- 
tery or  other;  in  the  explaining  of  'which,  they  usually 
shew  more  Erudition  than  judgment.  Milner  observes,  that 
the  cotnbination  6f  Stoicism  with  Christianity  must  have 
veiy  much  debased  the  sacred  truths;  and  we  may  be 
assured  that  tboSe  ^ho  i^v^ere  disposed  to  follow  implicitly 
thetlictates  of  such  an  instructor  as  PaYitsenus,  must  have 
been  furnished  by  him  with  a  clouded  light  of  the  gospel. 
Cate  is  of  opihion  that  Pantaenus^s  death  occurred  in  the 
yeat2lS.* 

PANTALEON  (HenrV),  a  learned  physician  and  his- 
torian, wais  bom  at  Basil  June  13,  1522.  In  his  early  edu- 
cation he  made  very  icotisiderable  proficiency,  but  it  ap-* 
pears  that  his  friends  differed  in  their  opinions  as  to  hi^ 
profession,  tome  intending  him  for  a  learned  profession^ 
tad  som^  for  a  printer,  which  they  conceived  to  be  con- 
nected with  it.  At  length  after  a  due  course  of  the  lan- 
guages and  polite  literature,  he  studied  divinity  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  reformed  religion,  but  changing 
dat  design,  he  taught  dialectics  and  natural  philosophy  at 
Basil  for  about  forty  years.  He  then,  at  an  advanced  age, 
iMudied  medicine,  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  that  fkculty, 
tod  practised  wtth  tnuch  reputation  until  his  death,  March 
),  1595,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  He  com- 
posed various  works  both  in  ti3edicin6  and  history,  some  itk 
Latin  and  some  in  German,  lind  translated  certain  authors 
into  the  latter  language.  His  most  useful  work,  noi^ 
scarce,  vi^as  an  Account  of  the  eminent  men  of  Germany, 
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published  at  Basil  in  1565,,  fol.  under  the  title  of  <^  Peso- 
graphia  heroum  et  illustrium  virorum.  Germania?,'^  dedi- 
cated to  the  emperor  Maximilian  II. .  who  honoured  him 
with  the  title  of  Count  Palatin.  He  published  also  a  Livtin 
history  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jervisalem,  1581,  folio. 
'^  Historia  Militaris  ordinis  Johannitarum,  Rhodiorum  aut 
Melitensium  Equitum  ;'*  *^  Chrdnographia  Ecclesias  Chris- 
ti,'*  ibid.  1568;  <<  Dianum  Historicum/'  1572;  and,  in 
his  youth,  *'  Comoedia  de  Zaccheo  publicariorum  prrncipe,'^ 
1546,  8vd.' 

PANVINIUS  (Onuphrius),  a  learned  scholar  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Verona  in  1 529.    He  dis* 
covered  an  attachment  to  history  and  antiquities  in  ^is 
earliest  years,  and  entered  into  the  order  of  the  August  ins. 
As  soon  as  be  had  made  profession,  the  general  of  his 
order  sent  him  to  Rome  to  complete  his  studies,  and  in 
1553  he  was  appointed  to  iustruc^t  the  novices.     He  then 
jtaught  scholastic  theology  at  Florence  for  some  time,  but 
his  chief  residence  was  at  Rome,  where  he  was  patronized 
by  cardinal,  MarceHo  Cervini,  afterwards  pope  Marcellus  IL 
From  thence  he  passed  into  the  court  of  cardinal  Alexan- 
der Farnese,  with  whom  he  gravelled  intp  Sicily  in  1568, 
where  he  died  in  bis  thirty-ninth  year.     One  of  his  first 
labours  was  an  edition  of  the   ^^  Fasti  Consulares,"  first 
brought  to  light  by  Sigonius,  which  he  published,  illus- 
trated with  notes,  at  Venice  in  1557.     He  published  trea- 
tises also,  ^^DeAntiquis  Romanorum  Nominibus;"  ,^^  Oe 
Principibus  Romauis;''  "  De  Republica;"  *^  De  Triuni- 
phis  et  Ludis  CircensibusV  and  *' Topographia  Romas.** 
These  valuable  works  are  founded  in  a  great  measure  upon 
ancient  inscriptions,  of  which  be  had  collected  anci  copied 
nearly  three  thousand.     Some  time  after,  this  collection, 
which  had  come  into  the  hands  pi  cardins|.l  Savelli,  disap- 
peared, and  Maffei  is  of  opinion  that  the  collection  pub- 
lished at  Antwerp  by  Martin  Sanctius,  in  1538,*  and  which 
served  as  a  foundation  for  Griiterus's  great  work,  was  in 
reality  that  of  Panvinius.     Panvinius  was  also  a  profound 
investigator  of  sacred  or  Christian  antiquities,  as  appears 
by  his  works,  ^^  De  Ritu  sepeliendi  mortuos  apud  veteres 
Christianos  ;*'  ^'  De  antiquo  Ritu  baptlzandi  Catechume* 
nos ;"  "  De  Prinaatu  Petri ;"  "  Chronicon  Eqclesiastiqufi  ;'* 

De  Episcopatibus  Titulis,  et  Diacouis  Cardinalium  ;** 

^  Melchior  Adam  io  ?itit  Philotophonim. 
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:**  Annotati^nes  iet  Supplemeiita  ad  Plajtinam  de  Vitb  Pon«- 

tificufQ;"  **  De  Septem  preecipuis  Urbis  RomsB  BasilioU;'* 

.**  De  Biblioibeca  Vaticana.*'     He  had  undertaken  a  gene- 

lal  ecclesiastical  history,  for  which  he  collected  matter 

tofficient  to  Gil  six  large  maauscript  volumes,  which  are 

.preserved  in  the  Vatican.     He  wrote  a  chronicle  of  bis 

.own  order,  and  a  history  of  his  native  city,  Verona,  in« 

. eluding  an  account  of  its  antiquities,  printed  many  yean 

after  bis  death.' 

PANZER  (George  Wolfgang  Francis),  an  eminent 
.bibliographer,  was  born  at  Sulzbach  in  the  Upper  Pala  • 
tinate,  March  16,  1729,  and  having  been  educated  for  the 
church,  took  his  doctor*s  degree  in  divinity  and  philoso- 
phy,, and  became  pastor  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Se- 
baldus  at  Nuremberg,  where  he  died  in  1805.  No  farther 
.particulars  have  yet  reached  us  of  .this  learned  ^nd  labori- 
ous writer,  who  has  long  been  known  here  by  his  *^  An- 
.nales  Typographic!,  ab  artis  invents  origine  ad  annum 
,M.  D.  post  Maittairii,  Denisii,  aliorumque  doctissiniorum 
virorum  curas  in  ordinem  redacti,  emendati  et  aucU,"  Nu- 
remberg, 1793 — 1803,  11  vols.  4to.  This  is  unquestion- 
ably a  work  of  the  very  first  importance  to  bibliographers, 
.and  is  thought  to  exceed  Maittaire's  in  clearness  of  ar- 
rangement and  accuracy.  It  comes  dovrn,  beyond  his  ori- 
ginal intention,  to  1536  ;  but  is  not  quite  complete  without 
another  work  of  his  printed  in  German,  ^^  Annals  of  an- 
cient Gern^an  Literature,  or  an  account  of  books  printed  in 
Germany  from  the  invention  of  the  art  to  1520,''  Nurem- 
«berg,  1788,  4to.  His  other  works,  also  unfortunately  in . 
.GeroKui,  are  an  ^'  Account  of  the  most  ancient  German 
Bibles,  printed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  which  are  in  the 
Ji)>rary  at  Nuremberg*'*  1777,  4to ;  "History  of  Bibles 
.printed  at  Nuremberg  from  the  invention  of  the  Art,'* 
Nuremberg,  1778,  4to.  And  a  "  History  of  early  Print- 
.iog  at  Nuremberg  tothe  year  1600,"  ibid.  1789,  4to.* 

.PAQLI  (Pascal  i>z)^  a  very  distinguished  character  in 
ipodem  times,  bom  at  Rostino,  in  the  island  of  Corsica^ 
in  1726,  was  the  son  of  Hiacente  Paoli,  a  Corsican  patriot, 
.wbo^  despairing  of  the  freedom  of  his  country,  had  retired 
with  bis  family  to  Naples.  Pascal  was  educated  among  the 
^esuits^  and  at  their  college  he  made  a  rapid  progress  in 

,     P  Cbaufepie, — ^Tirabosobi.t— Biillart*^  Academie  dts  Scieucei. — Snii  Onom, 
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hti  dtttdies,  Md  diifptayed  M  undenundiiigf  ^ua%  tolid 
and  capacibus.     He  appeared  in  so  favourable  a  ligbt  to  bk 
toumrymef);  that  he  was  unaniadously  chosen   gen^mlis- 
sihio,  in  a  fM  assembly  of  the  people,  when  he  had  at- 
tained but  to  the  29th  year  of  bis  age.     He  began  with 
liew^tnodelling  the  laws  of  Corsica,  and  established  the  a|>- 
pearance,  if  not  the  reality,  of  subordination  :  he  afeo  in^ 
Btituted  schools,   and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  ^maritime 
pokier.     In  176 1  the  government  of  Genoa,  perceiving  the 
change  lately  effected  among  the  natives,  sent  a  deputation 
to  ageneral  council,  convoked  at  Vescovato,  for  the  ex>. 
press  purpose  of  proposing  terms  of  acoommodation ;  but 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  never  to  make  peace  with 
them,  unless  tkpon  the  express  condition  of  Corsica  bein^ 
guaranteed  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  its  independence.     A 
memorial  to  the  same  effect  was  also  addressed,  at  the 
same  time,  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.     But  nothing 
was  gained  by  this  step;  and  in  1768,  the  Genoese,  despair^ 
9ng  of  rendering  the  Corsicans  subservient  to  their  will, 
transferred  the  soverei^ty  of  their  island  to  France,  on 
condition  of  receiving  in  Hen  of  it  ♦0,000,000  of  livres. 
Notwithstanding  this,  Paoli  remained  firm  to  his  cause : 
and  a  vigorous  w^r  conunenced,  in  which,  for  some  time, 
the  French  were  beaten,  and  in  one  instance  their  general 
Was  obliged  to  capitulate,  with  all  his  infantry,  artiHeryy 
"dnd  ammunition;  but  an  immense  force  bing  now  sent 
from  France,  overwhelmed  the  Corsican  patriots;  Ihey 
Were  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  Paoli,  Idlk  with 
tmly  about  500  tnen^  was  surrounded  by  the  French,  who 
Were  anxious  to  get  possession  of  his  person  :  he,  however, 
tut  his  way  through  the  enemy,  and  escaped  to  England 
with  his  friends,  where  they  were  received  with  every  de^ 
gree  of  sympathy  and  respect.    Paoli  was  introduced  m 
'court,  knd  the  duke  of  Grahon,  then  prime  minister,  ob- 
tained for  him  a  pension  of  1200/.  a-year,  which  he  lib^e** 
M)y  shared  with  his  companions  in  exile.    From  this  time 
be  lived  a  retired  life,  devoting  hhnself  chiefly  to  the  coU 
Ovation  of  literature.    During  bh  retirement,  which  halted 
Knore  than  twenty  years,  he  was  introduced  to  Dr.  Johnson 
hy  Mr.  Boswetl,  and  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  tfitft 
Imminent  sdiolar.    Much  of  d^ir  conver^tion  is  recovdeid 
by  Mr,  Boswell. 

When  the  French  oevdutiAQ  teiftk  place,  the  natioaal 
convention  passed  a  decree  by  which  Corsica  was  num^ 
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bered  amoiiff  the  departments  of  France,  and  entitled  to 
all  the  privUeges  of  the  new  constitution,  and  Paoli  wafl 
iodocied,  by  the  promisixig  appearance  of  aii^rc*  wd  tba 
solicitations  of  the  French  assembly,  to  return  to  the  island* 
Accordingiy  he  resigned  bis  pension  from  the  English  oo«rt^ 
took  a  grateful  leare  of  the  country  in  which  he  bad  beea 
so  hospitably  entertained,  and  in  the  month  of  April  179<V 
presented  himself  at  tbe  bar  of  the  national  assembly  afc 
Paris,  together  with  the  Corsican  deputies.     Soon  after 
this  he  embarked  for  Corsica,  where  he  was  reoeived  witli 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  attachment  and  respect.     He 
was  elected  mayor  of  Bastia,  commander*ia*obief  of  tiua 
national  guard,  and  president  of  the  department ;  and,  wl 
short,  be  at  once  acquired  more  authority  in  the  islaad» 
than  before  its  subjugation  by  the  French.     He  was,  bow- 
ever,    not  quite  contented;  he  was  ambitious  of  seeing 
Corsica  wholly  independent,  which,  upon  the  execution  oC 
Louis  XVI.  was  tbe  prevailing  wish  of  the  Corsicms.   Tbe 
French  conyention,  however,  meant  nothing  lest,  and  at 
length  declared  Paoli  a  traitor.     On  this  he  resolved  upoa 
an  expedient  which,  tlwugh  it  was  a  renunciation  of  inde* 
pendence,  promised  to  secure  all  the  advantages  of  real 
liberty.    This  was  an  union  of  Corsica  with  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain  ;  after  effecting  which,  be  returned  to  Eng- 
laud,  having  unfortunately  lost  all  his  property,  by  tbe 
failure  of  a  mercantile  house  at  Leghorn,  and  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  gpreat  privacy.     He  died  in  Lon« 
don,  February  5,  1S07,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  hb  age. 
F^ew  foreigners,  however  distinguished,  have  been  so  muck 
caressed  in  England  as  general  Paoli.     By  living  in  habits 
of  familiarity  with  men  of  letters,  his  name  and  exploits 
acquired  high  celebrity :    and  Goldsmith,    Johnson,   and 
many  others^  equally  eminent  in  the  literary  world,  although 
differing  in  almost  every  thing  else,  cordially  united  in  Us^ 
praise.     On  the  continent  his  reputation  was  greatly  re-* 
spected :  it  was  usual  to  compare  Paoli  to  Timoledn  and 
Epaminondas.     He  was  unquestionably  a  great  man ;  but 
it  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity 
of  studying  his  character,  that  he  was  a  politician  rather 
than  a  soldier:  that  be  shone  more  in  council  than  inarms; 
and  that  the  leading  feature  of  his  public  conduct  was  a 
certain  degree  of  Italiaii  policy,  which  taught  him  to  te^ 
fine  and  speculate  on  every  event.^ 

*  BotwelPt  Acoount  of  Gonica«— Alhenaeaai,  toI.  I.-— Reet*t  Cjolopadk. 
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PAPENBROGH  (Daniel),  a  native  of  Antwerp,  was' 
bom  in  1^28^  and  was  educated  as  a  Jesuit.  He  has  al* 
ready  been  mentioned  in  oar  account  of  B^llandus,  a^  the- 
coadjutor  of  that  writer  in  the  compilation  of  the  **Acta 
Sanctorum*"  He  died  in  1714,  in  the  seventj-eighih  year 
of  his  age.  He  was,  according  to  Dupin,  less  credulous 
than  Bollandus,  and  became  involved  in  a  controversy  with 
the  Carmelites  respecting  the  origin  of  their  order.  There 
18  little  else  interesting  in  his  history  ;  but'in  addition  to 
the  account  given  in  our  article  Bollandus,  of  the  **  Acta 
Sanctorum,"  we  may  now  mention  that  the  work  has  been 
continued  to  the  fifty-third  volume,  folio,  which  appeared 
in  1794,  but  is  yet  imperfect,  as  it  comes  only  to  October 
14th.  Brunet  informs  ns  that  there  are  very  few  perfect 
copies  to  be  found  in  France,  some  of  the  latter  volumes 
being  destroyed  during  the  revolutionary  period.  The  re-' 
print  at  Venice,  1734,  42  vols,  isof  less  estimation.' 

PA  PI  AS,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  a  city  of  Pfarygia  in 
Asia  Minor,  near  to  Laodicea,  was  the  disciple  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  or  of  another  of  that  name ;  but  Irensus* 
says  positively,  that  be  was  the  disciple  of  St.  John  the* 
Evangelist;  for  Polycarp  was  his  disciple,  and  he  says, 
Papias  was  Polycarp's  companion.  Papias  wrote  five  books, 
entitled  "  The  Expositions  of  the  Discourses  of  the  Lord  ;" 
of  which  there  are  only  some  fragments  left  in  the  writings 
of  Ireneeus  and  Eusebius.  He  made  way  for  the  opinion 
several  of  the  ancients  held  touching  the  temporal  reign  of 
Christ,  who  they  supposed  would  come  upon  earth  a  thou- 
sand years  before  the  day  of  judgment,  to  gather  together 
the  elect,  after  the  resurrection,  into  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  let  them  there  enjoy  all  felicity  during  that  pe«' 
nod.  .Irenseus,  who  was  of  the  same  judgment,  relates  a 
fragment  he  took  out  of  Papias's  fourth  book,  where  he 
endeavours  to  prove  that  opinion  from  a  passage  in  Isaiah  ;- 
and  Eusebius,  after  having  quoted  a  passage  taken  out  of 
Papiaa's  Preface,  adds,  **  That  that  author  relates  divers 
things  which  he  pretended  he  had  by  unwritten  tradition; 
such  as  were  the  last  instructions  of  our  Lord  Christ,  which 
are  not  set  down  by  the  Evangelists,  and  some  other  fabu- 
lous histories,  amongst  which  number  his  opinion  ought  t^ 
be  placed  touching  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth 
after  the  resurrection.     *^  The  occasion  of  his  falling  into' 

1  Dupin.— Mcreri.— Diet  Hist.— Brunet's  Manuel  du  Libraire. 
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that  error,^'  says  Eusebios  again,  ^^  was  his  misytinderetand- 
ing  of  the  discourses  and  instructions  of  the  Apostles,  as 
not  thinking  that  those  expressions  ought  to  bear  a  mysti- 
cal sense ;  and  that  the  Apostles  used  them  only  for  iUus- 
tration,  for  he  was  a  man  of  a  mean  genius,  as  his  books 
manifest,  and  yet  several  of  the  ancients,  and,  among  the 
rest,  Irenseus,  maintained  their  opinions  on  the  authority 
ofPapias.'*' 

PAPILLON  (Philibert),  a  learned  canon  of  la  Cha« 
pelle-au  Riche,  at  Dijon,  in  which  city  he  was  born,  May 
1,  1666,  was  the  son  of  Philip  Papiilon,  advocate  to  the 
parliament.  He  was  a  man  of  literature,  and  an  able  cri- 
tic, and  furnished  Le  Long  of  the  Oratory,  Desmolets, 
Niceron,  and  several  others  among  the  learned,  with  a 
nnmber  of  important  memoirs  and  anecdotes.  He  died 
February  23,  1738,  at  Dijod,  aged  seventy-two.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is,  <<  La  Bibliotheque  des  Anteurs  de  Bour- 
gogne,**  Dijon,  1742,  2  vols,  folio,  printed  under  the  in- 
spection of  his  friend  M.  Joly,  canon  of  la  Chapelle-au- 
Ricbe.' 

PAPJLLON  (John),  was  one  of  a  family  of  engravers 
on  wood,  who  obtained  considerable  reputiltion  in  the  se- 
venteeiuh  and  eighteenth  centuries.  He  flourished  about 
1670,  but  attained  less  fame  than  his  son  John,  who  was 
born  at  St.  Quentin  in  1661.  The  grandson  John  Bap« 
TiST  Michel  was  the  most  successful  in  his  art,  especially 
in  those  engravings  which-  represent  foliage  and  flowers, 
many  beautiful  specimens  of  which  are  inserted  in  his  pub- 
lication on  the  art  of  engraving  in  wood;  and  the  whole 
prove  that  be  was  avery  skilful  master  in  every  branch  of 
the  art  he  professed.  The  human  figure  he  seems  to  have 
been  the  least  acquainted  with,  and  has  consequently  failed 
most  in  those  prints  into  which  it  is  introduced.  He  died 
in  1776  ;  about  ten  years  before  which  event  be  published 
in  2  vols.  8vo,  his  <'  Traits  historique  et  pratique  de  la 
gravure  en  hois,'*  a  work  of  great  merit  as  to  the  theory  of 
an  art,  which,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add,  has  of  latef 
years  been  brought  to  the  highest  perfection  by  somd 
Jngenious  men  of  our  own  country,  led  first  to  this  pur- 
suit by  the  excellent  example  and  success  of  the  Messrs* 
Bewickes. ' 

*  Care,  toI.  I. — Lardner't  Works.~Dnpiii. 

«  Moi^ri.— Diet.  Hift  »  Jrtrutt—Moreri.— Di<?t.  Hiift. 
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.  PAPIN  (DlJNYf)j  %n  in^nioui.  pbjsician,  the  ion  of 
Nicholas  PapiD,  also  9,  pbysicUn,  wa9  barn  at  Blois.  He 
took  ibe  degree  of  doctor,  s^fkd  uayelled  lo  {loglc^nd,  where 
he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royi^l  Society,  io  December 
1680,  He  passed  tbe  following  y^ar  iu  London,  and  pub* 
lisbed  in  J^ngUsh  an  account  of  a  machine  which  he  had 
ievented,  and  which  ^tiU  h^^x9  his  same  :  tbi^  w^  *^  The 
New  Digester,  or  Engine  for  the  softening  of  Bones/' 
168 If  4to«  It  soon  appeared  in  French^  with  the  title  of 
^^La  Meniere  d'amollir  lea  Qs,  et  d^  faire  cuire  toutei 
sories  des  yiandes  en  pen  de  tems  et  i^  peu  de  fraix/'  Pa-r 
rill  1^82.  The  machine  copsists  of  a  very  strong  metal 
boiler,  with  fin  air*tight  cover  screwed  down  with  great 
force  9  h^oce  the  contained  matter^  being  incapable  of 
escaping  either  by  evaporation  or  by  bursting  the  machine, 
may  he  heated  to  a  degree  far  beyond  that  of  boil^g  wa-» 
ter,  so  aa  to  dissolve  the  gluten  of  bones  and  cartilages. 
ile  afterwards  improved  this  digester,  and  it  has  since 
been  much  employed  in  chemical  and  philosophical  expe- 
riments. He  assisted  Boyle  in  various  experiments,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  the  history  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. Papin  was  a  protef tant,  and  being  therefore  pre^ 
vented  from  returning  home  by  tbe  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  IVfarpurg,  where  he 
taught  the  inathematics,  ^nd  published  a  **  Fasciculus  Dis- 
sertationum  de quibusdam  Machinis  Physicist'  1696^  12mQ; 
^nd  in  1707  he  published  at  Franofort  an  account  of  a 
machine  which  he  had  invented  for  raising  water  by  the 
action  of  6re,  entitled  *^  Ars  nova  ad  aquatn  ignis  admini- 
Culo  efficacissime  elevandam." 

His  father,  Nicbolas  Papin,  was  author  of  several  works, 
which,  however,  are  nearly  forgotten.  Two  of  them  re- 
lated to  the  powder  of  Sympathy,  which  he  defended ; 
and  one  to  the  discovery  of  Harvey,  which  he  opposed.^ 

PAPIN  (Isaac),  some  time  a  minister  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  afterwards  reconciled  to  that  of  Rome,  was 
tbe  author  of  some  pieces  which  made  a  great  noise  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  From  an  account  of  his  life,  pub- 
lished by  himself,  it  appears  that  he  was  born  at.  Blois  lu 
16ii7,  and  descended  from  a  family  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion. He  passed  through  his  studies  in  divihity  at  Ge- 
neva^   That  university  was  then  divided  into  two  parties 

*  llortri.-*£lo7,  Diet  Hist,  de  Medicine. — Kees'i  Cyclopedii. 
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tlpoa  the  8ul]ject  of  grace,  called  '^particularisu*'  and 
**uoiFcrsaliste,'*  of  which  the  former  were  the  most  nu- 
meioas  and  the  most  powerful.  The  universalists  de- 
sired nothing  more  than  a  toleration ;  and  M.  Claude 
wrote  a  letter  to  M.  Turretin,  the  chief  of  the  predo- 
minant party,  exhorting  him  earnestly  to  grant  that  fa- 
vour. But  Turretin  gave  little  heed  to  it ;  and  M.  de 
Maratiz,  professor  at  Groningen,  who  had  disputed  the 
point  warmly  against  Mn  Daille,  opposed  it  zealously; 
and  supported  his  opinion  by  the  authority  of  those  synods 
i^ho  bad  determined  against  such  toleration.  There 
happened  also  another  dispute  upon  the  same  subject, 
which  occasioned  Papin  to  make  several  reflections.  M. 
Pajoo,  who  was  his  uncle,  admitted  the  doctrine  of  effica- 
cious grace,  bat  explained  it  in  a  different  manner  from 
the  reformed  in  general,  and  Jurieu  in  particular;  and 
though  the  synod  of  Anjou  in  1667,  after  many  long  de- 
bates Upon  the  matter,  dismissed  Pajon,  with  leave  to 
continue  his  lectures,  at  Saumur,  yet  as  his  interest  there 
was  not  greats  his  nephew,  who  was  a  student  in  that  uni- 
Torsitj  in  1633^  was  pressed  to  condemn  the  doctrine, 
which  was  branded  with  the  appellation  of  Pajonism. 
Papin  declared,  that  his  conscience  would  not  allow  him 
to  subscribe  to  the  condemnation  of  either  party  ;  on  which 
the  university  refused  to  give  him  a  testimonial  in  the 
usual  form.  All  these  disagreeable  incidents  put  him  out 
of  humour  with  the  authors  of  them,  and  brought  him  to 
Tiew  the  Roman  catholic  religion  with  less  dislike  than  be- 
fore«  In  this  disposition  he  wrote  a  treatise,  entitled  ^^The 
Faith  reduced  to  it3  just  bounds  ;^*  in  which  he  maintained, 
that,  as  the  papists  professed  that  they  embraced  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  they  ought  to  be  tolerated  by 
the  most  zealous  protestants.  He  also  wrote  several  letters 
to  the  reformed  of  Bburdeaux,  to  persuade  them  that  they 
night  be  saved  in  the  Romish  church,  if  they  would  be 
reconciled  to  it* 

This  work,  as  might  be  expected,  exasperated  the  pro- 
testants against  him;  and  to  avoid  their  resentment,  he 
crossed  the  water  to  England,  in  1686,  where  James  11. 
was  endeavouring  to  re-establish  popery.  There  he  re- 
ceived deacon's  and  priest's  orders,  from  the  hands  of 
Turner,  bishop  of  Ely  ;  and,  in  1687,  published  a  book 
against  Jurieu,  entitled  ^*  Theological  Essays  concerning 
Providence  and  Grace,  &c.''     This  exasptsated  that  mi- 
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nister  so  much,  tbtt  when  he  knew  Pftpin  was  attempting 
to  obtain  some  employ  as  a  professor  in  Germany,  he  dis- 
persed letters  every  where  m  order  to  defeat  his  applica- 
tions ;  and,  though  he  procured  a  preacher's  place  at  Ham- 
burgh, Jurieu  found  means  to  get  him  dismissed  in  a  few 
months.  About  this  time  his  **  Faith  reduced  to  just 
bounds^' coming  into  the  hands  of  Bayle,  that  writer  added 
some  pages  to  it,  dnd  printed  it  These  additions  were 
ascribed  by  Jurieu  to  our  author,  who  did  not  disavow  the 
principal  maxims  laid  down,  which  were  condemned  in  the 
^nod  of  Bois-le-duc  in  1687.  In  the  mean  time,  an  ofler 
being  made  him  of  a  professor's  chair  in  the  church  of  the 
French  refugees  at  Dantzic,  he  accepted  it :  but  it  being 
afterwards  proposed  to  him  to  conform  to  the  synodical  de- 
crees of  the  Walloon  churches  in  the  United  Provinces^ 
and  to  subscribe  them,  he  reiused  to  comply ;  because 
there  were  some  opinions  asserted  in  those  decrees  which 
he  could  not  assent  to,  particularly  that  doctrine  which 
maintained  that  Christ  died  only  for  the  elect.  Those  who 
had  invited  him  to  Dantzic,  were  highly  offended  at  his 
refusal ;  and  he  was  ordered  to  depart,  as  soon  as  he  had 
completed  the  half  year  of  his  preaching,  which  had  been 
contracted  for.  He  was  dismissed  in  1689,  and  not  long 
after  embraced  the  Roman  catholic  religion  ;  delivering  his 
abjuration  into  the  hands  of  Bodsuet,  bishop  of  Meaux, 
Nov.  15,  1690. 

Upon  this  change,  Jurieu  wrote  a  pastoral  letter  to  those 
of  the  reformed  religion  at  Parts,  Orleans,  and  Blois ;  in 
iThich  he  pretended  that  Papin  had  always  looked  upon  all 
religions  as  indifferent,  and  in  that  spirit  had  returned  to 
the  Roman  church.  In  answer  to  this  letter,  Papin  drew 
up  a  treatise,  "  Of  the  Toleration  of  the  Protestants,  and 
of  the  Authority  of  the  Church."  The  piece,  being  ap- 
proved by  the  bishop  of  Meaux,  was  printed  in  1692  :  the 
author  afterwards  changed  its  title,  which  was  a  littje  equi- 
vocal,  and  made  some  additions  to  it ;  but,  while  he  was 
employed  in  making  collections  to  complete  it  farther,  and 
finish  other  books  upon  the  same  subject,  he  died  at  Paris 
the  19th  of  June,  1709.  His  widow,  who  also  embraced 
the  Roman  catholic  religion,  communicated  these  papers, 
which  were  made  use  of  in  a  new  edition  printed  at  large 
.in  1719,  12mo.  M.  Pajon  of  the  Oratory,  his  relation, 
published  all  his  <<  Theological  Works,**  1723,    3   vols. 
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1 2mo :  they  are  all  in  French,  and  written  with  shrewdness 
and  ability.^ 

PAPINIAN,  a  celebrated  Roman  lawyer,  born  in  the 
year  175,  was  advocate  of  the  treasury  or  ejccbequer,  and 
afterwards  pretorian  prefect  onder  the  emperor  Severus^ 
about  the  year  194.  This  emperor  had  so  high  an  opinion 
of  his  worth,  that  at  his  death  he  recommended  his  sons 
Caracalla  and  Geta  to  his  care :  but  the  first,  having  mur- 
dered his  brother,  enjoined  Papinian  to  compose  a  dis- 
cpurse, to  excuse  that  barbarity  to  the  senate  and  people. 
Papinian  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  comply  with  this : 
but  on  the  contrary  answered  boldly,  that  it  was  easier  to 
commit  a  parricide  than  to  excuse  it ;  and  to  accuse  an 
innocent  person,  after  taking  away  his  life,  was  a  second 
parricide.  Caracalla  was  so  much  enraged  at  this  answer, 
that  he  ordered  Papinian  to  be  beheaded,  which  sentence 
was  executed  in  the  year  212,  when  he  was  in  his  thirty- 
seventh  year,  and  his  body  was  dragged  through  the  streets 
of  Rome.  He  had  a  great  number  of  disciples,  and  com- 
posed several  works :  among  those,  twenty-seven  books  of 
"  Questions  in  the  Law  ;*'  nineteen  books  of  "  Responses 
or  Opinions ;"  two  of  "  Definitions  ;*'  two  others  upon 
"  Adultery  ;'*  and  a  single  book  upon  the  **  Laws  of  Ediles.'* 
His  reputatibn  was  so  great,  that  he  is  called  "  the  honour 
of  jurisprudence,  and  the  treasure  of  the  law's.*** 

PAPIRE-MASSON.     See  MASSON. 

PAPPUS,  a  very  eminent  Greek  of  Alexandria,  flou- 
rished, according  to  Suidas,  under  the  emperor  Theodo- 
sius  the  Great,  from  the  year  379  to  ^5,  and  acquired 
deserved  fame  as  a  consummate  mathematician.  Many  of 
his  works  are  lost,  or  at  least  have  not  yet  been  discovered. 
Suidas  and  Vossius  mention  as  the  principal  of  them,  his 
^'  Mathematical  Collections,"  in  8  books,  of  which  the  first 
and  part  of  the  second  are  lost ;  a  ^^  Commentary  upon 
Ptolomy's  Almagest  ;**  an  **  Universal  Chorography  ;'*  "  A 
Description  of  the  Rivers  of  Libya  ;"  a  treatise,  of  "  Mili- 
tary Engines;*'  "  Commentaries  upon  Aristarchus  of  Sa- 
mos,  concerning  the  Magnitude  and  Distance  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon,**  &c.  Of  these,  there  have  been  published, 
"  The  Mathematical  Collections,**  in  a  Latin  translation, 
with  a  large  commentary,  by  Commandine,  in  1588,  folio; 
reprinted  in    1660.'    In    1644,   Mersenne  exhibited  an 

>  ClMQlepk.— -Niceron,  vol.  II.^-Mosbeim.  *  Moreri.-*Saxii  Ooomatt. 
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abridgment  of  them  in  his  **  Synopsis  Mathematical*  in , 
4tOy  containing  only  such  propositions  as  could  be  under-* 
stood  without  figures.  In  1655,  Meibomius  gave  some  of 
the  Lemmata  of  the  seventh  book,  in  his  **  Dialogue  upon 
Proportions."  In  1688,  Dr.  Wallis  printed  the  last  twelve 
propositions  of  the  second  book,  at  the  end  of  his  ^*  Aris- 
tarchus  Samius."  In  1703,  Dr.  David  Gregory  gave  part 
of  the  preface  of  the  seventh  book,  in  the  Prolegomena  to 
his  Euclid.  And  in  1706,  Dr.  Halley  exhibited  that  pre- 
face entire,  in  the  beginning  of  his  "  Apollonius."  Dr. 
Hutton,  in  bis  Dictionary,  has  given  an  excellent  analysis 
of  the  "  Mathematical  Collections."  * 

PARABOSCO  (Jerome),  an  Italian  comic  writer,  born 
at  Placentia,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  an  author  of  some  eminence  in  his  time.  His  come- 
dies have  a  certain  character  of  originality,  which  still,  in 
some  degree,  supports  their  credit.  They  are  six  in  num- 
ber, five  in  prose,  and  one  in  verse.'  The  best  edition  is 
that  printed  at  Venice,  in  1560,  in  two  small  volumes,  duo- 
decimo. There  is  a  volume  of  letters  by  him,  entitled 
**  Lettere  Amorose  di  M.  Girolamo  Parabosco,"  printed 
also  at  Venice  in  1545.  These  were  republished  in  154S, 
<<  con  alcune  Novelle  e  Rime  ;^^  and  there  is  a  volume  of 
•*  Rime"  alone,  printed  by  Giolito  at  Venice,  in  1547,  8vo, 
He  composed  also,  novels  in  the  style  of  Boccacio  and 
Bandelli,  which  were  published  at  Venice  in  1552,  under 
the  title  of  ^^  I  Diporti  di  M.  Girolamo  Parabosco,"  and 
reprinted  in  155^8,  1564,  1586,  and  1598,  and  lately  in- 
serted in  the  collection  entitled  **  Novelliero  Italiano,** 
1791,  26  Tols.  Svo,  with  the  imprint  of  Londra  for  Livorno. 
The  work  consists  of  three  days,  or  **  Giornate  ;**  the  first 
and  second  of  which  comprise  sixteen  tales,  and  four  cu- 
rious questions.  The  third  contains  several  '^Motti,*'^r 
bon-mots,  with  a  few  madrigals,  and  other  short  poems. 
There  is  also  a  volume  by  him  entitled  <^  Oracolo,'*  the 
oracle,  published  at  Venice,  in  1551,  in  4to.  In  this  the 
author  gives  answers  to  twelve  questions  proposed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  book ;  which  answers  are  given  and  varied 
according  to  some  rules  laid  down  in  the  preface.  It  ap- 
pears that  Parabosco  lived  chiefly,  if  not  (entirely,  at  Ve- 
nice, as  all  bis  bpoks  were  published  there.  His  **  Di- 
porti,'* or  Sports,  open  with  a  panegyric  upon  that  city.' 

1  Hatton't  Dictionary.^Voftiut  Ae  Soient  Math.— Saiii  Ooomast 
t  CreioembiQi  Hist,  della  Volf .  Poet.  vol.  lib.  Ill,  cap.  t5.— Brunei  Ma* 
Buel  dm  Librajre. 
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PARACELSUS  (Phiuppus  Aureolus  Theophrastus), 
a  man  of. a  strange  and  paradoxical  genius,  *and  classed  by 
Bruck'er  among  the  Tbeosophists,  was  bom,  as  is  generally 
supposed  (for  his  birth-place  is  a  disputed  matter),  at  Ein- 
fidlen  nearZurick,  in  1493.  His  family  name,  which  was 
BambastuSy  he  afterwards  changed,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  age,  into  Paracelsus.  His  father,  who  was  a  phy- 
sician, instructed  him  in  that  science,  but,  as  it  would  ap« 
pear,  in  nothing  else,  for  he  was  almost  totally  ignorant 
of  the  learned  languages.  So  earnest  was  he,  however, 
to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  that,  neglect- 
ing books,  he  undertook  long  and  hazardous  journeys 
through  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Denmark,  Hungary,  Mos- 
covy,  and^robably  several  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  He 
not  only  visited  literary  and  learned  men,  but  frequented 
the  workshops  of  mechanics,  descended  into  mines,  and 
thought  no  place  mean  or  hazardous,  if  it  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  increasing  his  knowledge  of  nature.  He 
also  consulted  barber-surgeons,  monks,  conjurors,  old 
women,  quacks  of  every  description,  and  every  person  who 
pretended  to  be  possessed  of  any  secret  art,  particularly 
such  as  were  skilled  in  metallurgy.  Being  in  this  manner' 
a  self- taught  philosopher  and  physician,  he  despised  the 
medical  writings  of  the  ancients,  and  boasted  that  the 
whole  contents  of  his  library  would  not  amount  to  six  folios. 
He  appears  indeed  to  have  written  more  than  he  ever 
read.  His  quackery  consisted  in  certain  new  and  secret 
medicines  procured  from  metallic  substances  by^  the  che- 
mical art,  which  he  administered  with  such  wonderful  suc- 
cess, that  he  rose  to  the  summit  of  popular  fame,  and  even 
obtained  the  professorship  of  medicine  at  Basil.  One  of 
his  nostrums  he  called  Azoth,  which  he  said  was  the  philo- 
sopher's stone,  the  medical  panacea^  and  his  disciples  ex- 
tolled it  as  the  tincture  of  life,  given  through  the  divine 
favour  to  man  in  these  last  days.  But  while  his  irregular 
practice,  and  arrogant  invectives  against  other  physicians, 
created  him  many  enemies,  his  rewards  were  by  no  means 
adequate  to  his  vanity  and  ambition  ;  and  he  met  frequently 
with  mortifications,  one  of  which  determined  him  to  leave 
Basil.  A  wealthy  canon  who  happened  to  fall  sick  at  that' 
place,  ofiered  him  a  hundred  florins  to  cure  his  disease, 
which  Paracelsus  easily  effected  with  three  pills  of  opium, 
one  of  his  most  powerful  medicines.  The  canon,  restored 
to  health  8o  soon,  and  apparently  by  such  slight  means. 
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refused  to  stand  to  his  engagement.  Paracekus  brought 
the  matter  before  the  magistrate,  who  decreed  him  only 
the  usual  fee.  Inflamed  with  violent  indignation  at  the 
contempt  which  was  thus  thrown  upon  his  art,  he  railed  at 
the  canon,  the  magistrate,  and  the  whole  city,  and  leaving 
Basil,  withdrew  into  Alsace,  whither  his  medical  fame  and 
success  followed  him.  After  two  years,  during  which  time 
he  practised  medicine  in  the  principal  families  of  the  coun- 
try, about  the  year  1530  he  removed  into  Switzerland, 
where  he  -  conversed  with  Bullinger  and  other  divines. 
From  this  time,  he  seems  for  many  years  to  have  roved 
through  various  parts  of  Germany  and  Bohemia.  At  last,  , 
jn  the  year  1541,  he  died  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Sebastian, 
in  Saltsburg.  .  » 

Different  and  even  contradictory  judgments  have  been 
formed  by  the  learned  concerning  Paracelsus.  His  ad- 
mirers and  followers  have  celebrated  him  as  a  perfect  mas- 
ter of  all  philosophical  and  medical  mysteries,  have  called 
him  the  medical  Luther,  and  have  even  been  weak  enough 
to  believe  that  he  was  possessed  of  the  grand  secret  of  con- 
verting inferior  metals  into  gold.  But  others,  and  parti- 
cularly some  of  his  contemporaries,  have  charged  his  whole 
medical  practice  with  ignorance,  imposture,  and  impu- 
dence. J.  Crato,  in  an  epistle  to  Zwinger,  attests,  that  in 
Bohemia  his  medicines,  even  when  they  performed  an  ap- 
parent cure,  left  his  patients  in  such  a  state,  that  they  soon 
'  after  died  of  palsies  or  epilepsies.  Erastus,  who  was  for 
two  years  one  of  his  pupils,  wrote  an  entire  book  to  detect 
his  impostures.  We  have  mentioned  his  want  of  educa- 
tion, and  it  is  even  asserted,  that  he  was  so  ipperfect  a 
master  of  his  vernacular  tongue,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
have  his  German  writings  corrected  by  another  hand.  His 
adversaries  also  charge  him  with  the  most  contemptible  ar- 
rogance, the  most  vulgar  scurrility,  the  grossest  intem- 
perance, and  the  most  detestable  impiety.  Still  it  appears, 
that  with  all  these  defects,  by  the  mere  help  of  physical 
knowledge  and  the  chemical  arts,  he  obtained  an  uncom- 
mon share  of  medical  fame ;  while  to  support  his  credit 
with  the  ignorant,  he  pretended  to  an  intercourse  with  in- 
l^isible  spirits,  and  to  divine  illuminations. 

With  regard  to  his  system  of  chemistry,  in  which  his 
real  merit  lies,  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  it  resolved 
every  thing  into  three  elements,  salt,  sulphur,  and  mer- 
cury, and  were  fo|r  a  long  time  received^  although  in  hct 
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they  were  borrowed  from  bit  predecessor^  Basil  Valentine. 
His  medical  skill  consisted  principally  in  tbe  bold  adminis- 
tration of  some  powerful  remedies,  which  bad  been  here- 
tofore thought  too  dangerous  to  be  used,  particularly  opium, 
a  drug  with  which,  it  is  obvious,  he  would  be  able  in  many 
instances  to  afford  great  and  speedy  relief ;  but  with  which 
also  few  permanent  cures  could  be  effected,  and  much 
mischief  would  necessarily  be  produced,  when  it  was  mis- 
applied. Antimony  and  mercury  were  also  medicines  which 
he  liberally  prescribed,  and  he  used  various  preparations 
of  them  of  the  most  active  kind.  He  deserves  the  praise, 
however,  of  having  been  one  of  the  first  to  employ  mercury 
for  tbe  cure  of  the  venereal  disease,  and  of  course  he 
must  have  been  successful  in  a  degree,  to  which  none  of 
his  contemporaries,  who  did  not  resort  to  that  remedy, 
could  attain.  From  his  total  igrnorance  of  anatomy  and  ra- 
tional physiology,  his  inability  from  want  of  literature  to 
investigate  tbe  doctrines  of  the  ancients,  which  he  never- 
theless boldly  impugned,  and  his  employment  of  a  bar- 
barous jargon,  as  well  as  his  infatuated  notions  of  magic, 
astrology,  geomancy,  and  all  the  other  branches  of  mysti- 
cal imposture,  he  is,  as  a  theorist,  beneath  contempt  We 
shall  not  pretend,  therefore,  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the 
unintelligible  jargon  and  absurd  hypotheses  which  he  em- 
ployed, or  to  enumerate  the  immense  farrago  of  treatises, 
vrhich  made  their  appearance  under  hijB  name  after  his 
death,  the  notices  of  which  occupy  above  nine  quarto 
pages  in  the  Biblibtheca  of  Haller :  for  the  first  we  are 
unable  to  comprehend,  and  the  Utter  would  be  a  waste  of 
time.  The  most  complete  edition  is  that  of  Geneva,  1658, 
3  vols,  folio.' 

PARADIN  (WiLLUM),  a  French  historian^  and  labo- 
rious writer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  still  living  in 
1581,  and  was  then  turned  fourscore.  He  was  the  author 
of  many  works,  among  which  the  following  are  reniarka- 
ble  :  1.  **  The  History  of  AristsBUS,  respecting  the  version 
of  tbe  Pentateuch,"  4to.  2.  '^  Historia  sui  temporis,'* 
written  in  Latin,  but  best  known  by  a  French  version  which 
was  published  in  1558.  3.  ^^  Annates  de  Bourgogne,*' 
]  566,  folio.  Thif  history,  by  no  means  well  digested,  be- 
gins at  the  year  378,  and  ends  in  1482.     4.  *^  De  moribus 

*  Bracker.— Haller.— Thonuoo's  Hitt.  of  tb6  Royal  Society.— Eky,  "Bkt* 
fitst  de  MediciBe.— Rces's  Cyolopvdia. 
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Gallis,  Historia,^  4to.  5.  <<  Memoires  de  THistofre  da 
Lyon/'  1625,  folio.  6.  "  De  rebus  in  Belgio,  anno  154S 
gestis,"  1 543,  8 vo.  7.  "  La  Chronique  de  Savoie,"  1 602,  fol. 
8.  *^  Historia  Gallias,  a  Francisoi  1.  coronatione  ad  anniim 
1530."  9.  "  Historia  Ecclesis  Gallicana*.**  )0.  <<  Me- 
iDoralia  insignium  Francisp  Famiiiaracn."  He  was  an  eccle^ 
siastic,  and  becatne  dean  of  BeaujtMu^ 

PARCIEUX,  or  rather  DEPARCIEUX  (Anthony^  an 
able  mathenaatician,  was  born  in  1703,  at  a  hamlet  near 
Nismes,  of  industrious  but  poor  parents,  who  wer^-  unable 
to  give  him  education ;  he  soon,  however,  fou«id  a  patron,"" 
who  placed  him  in  the  college  at  Lyons,  where  be  made 
astonishing  prbgress  in   mathematics       On  his  arrival  at 
Paris,  he  was  obliged  to  accept  of  humble  empioyment 
from  the  mathematical  instrument  makers,  until  his  wofka 
brought  l^im  into  notice.     These  were,  1.  ^<  Table  itstro- 
nomiques,'*  |740,  4to.     2.  *^  Traitfi  de  trigonometric  rec- 
liligne  et  sphenque,  avec  un  traits  de  gnomonique  et  des 
tables  de  logarithmes,"  1741,  4to.     3.  *^  Essai  sur  les  pro- 
babilit^s  de  la  dur^e  de  la  vie  humaine,"  1746,  4to.     4. 
"Reponse  aux  objections  contre  ce  livre,'*  1746,  4to.     6. 
"  Additions  a  Tessai,  &c."  1760,  4to.     6.  *<  Memoires  sur 
la  possibility  et  la  facility  d^amener  aupres  de  PEstrapade, 
a  Paris,  les  eaux  de  la  riviere  d'Yveite,"  1763,  4to,  re- 
printed,  with  additions,  in   1777.     It  "was  always  Depar-r 
cieux*8  object  to  turn  his  knowledge  of  mathematics  to 
practical  purposes,  and  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of 
sciences  are  many  excellent  papers  which  he  contributed 
with  this  view.     Hfi  also  introduced  some  ingenious  im* 
provements  in  machinery     He  was  censor- royal  and  mem-> 
ber  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris,  and  of  those  of 
Berlin,  Storkht)lm,  Metz,   Lyons,  and   Montpellier.     He 
died  at  J'aris  Sept.  2,  1768,  aged  sixty-five.     He  had  a 
nephew  of  the  same  name,  born  in  1753,  who  was  edu- 
cated at  the  college  of  Navarre  at  Paris,  where  be  studied 
mathematics  and  philosophy,  and  at  th6  age  of  twenty- 
four  gave  public  lectures.     In  1779  he  began  a  course  of 
experimental  philosophy,  in  the  military  school  of  Brienne; 
after  which,  he  occupied  the  philosophical  professorship 
at  the  Lyceum  iu  Paris,  where  he  died  June  23,  1799,-  in 
a  state  bordering  on  indigence.     He  wrote  a  *^  Trait^  ele-» 
inentaire  de   Matbematiques,"  for  the  use  of  studept^} 

1  Diet.  Uisu^Ld  Loog  Bibl.  Hit t.  de  France. 
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«*  Tiftit^  des  annuit^Sy  on  des  rentes  a  terrte/'  1781,  4to ; 
**  Dissertation  stir  le  moyen  d'elever  Teau  par  la  rotation 
d'ane  corde  verticaie  san^  fin,"  Amst  1782,  8vo;  *•  Dis- 
sertadon  sur  ies  globes  areostatiques,*'  Paris,  1783,  8vo: 
Be  left  aiso  some  unfinished  works ;  and  a  **  Conrs  complet 
de  physique  et  de  chimie,"  was  in  the  press  when  he  Hied.^ 

PARDIES  (Ignatius  Gaston),  an  ingenious  French 
matiieuiatic  an  and  philosopher,  was  born  at  Pau,  in  th^ 
iprovince  "t  Onscony,  in  1636;  his  fatht-r  being  a  cuun- 
seilor  of  the  parliament  of  that  city.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
be  entered  into  the  order  ot  Jesuits,  and  maie  so  great 
proficit  ncy  in  his  studies,  that  be  taught  polite  literature, 
and  composed  many  pieces  in  prose  and  verse  with  consi- 
derable delicacy  of  thought  and  style,  before  be  was  well 
arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood.  Propriety  and  elegance  of 
language  appear  to  have  been  his  first  pursuits,  for  which 
purpose  be  studied  the  belles  lettres;  but  afterwards  he 
devoted  himself  to  mathematical  and  philosophical  studies, 
end  read,  with  due  attention,  the  most  valuable  authors, 
anciei.t  and  modem,  in  tho:»e  sciences.  By  such  assiduity 
in  a  short  time  be  made  himself  master  of  the  Peripatetic 
and  Cartesian  philosophy,  and  taught  them  both  with  great 
reputation.  Notwithstanding  he  embraced  Cartesianij»m, 
yet  he  affected  to  be  rather  an  inventor  in  philosophy  him- 
self. In  this  spirit  he  sometimes  advanced  very  bold  opi- 
nions in  natural  philosophy,  which  met  with  oppi>sers,  who 
charged  him  with  startmg  absurdities :  but  he  was  inge- 
nious enough  to  give  his  notions  a  plausible  turn,  so  as  to 
clear  them  seeoiingiy  from  contradictions.  H.s  reputation 
procured  him  a  call  to  Pari»,  as  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the 
college  of  Louis  the  Great.  He  also  taught  the  mathe- 
matics in  that  city,  as  he  had  before  done  in  other  places  ; 
but  the  high  expectations  which  his  writings  very  reason- 
ably created,  were  all  disappointed  by  his  early  death,  in 
1673,  at  ihirty-seven  years  of  age.  He  fell  a  victim  to  his 
£eal,  having  caught  a  contagious  disorder  by  preaching  to 
the  prisoners  in  the  fiicetre. 

Pardies  wrote  with  great  neatnef^s  and  elegance.  His 
principal  works  are  as  follow:  I.  ^  Horolog  urn  Thanma- 
ticum  duplex,**  1662,  4to.  2.  *<  Dissertatio  de  Motu  et 
Natura  Cometarum,"  1665,  8vo.  3.  **  Discours  du  Moiive- 
Vfkem  Local,'*  1670,  |2mo.    4.  *^  Elemeos  de  Geometric,*'. 

)  fiiog.  Udit 9  art  Deparcirus. 
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1670|  12mo.    This  has  been  translated  into  several  Ian- 

Siiages ;  in  English  by  Dr.  Harris,  in  17 1 1.  5.  ^*  Discours 
e  la  Connoissance  des  Betes/'  1672,  12ina  6.  ^<  Lettre 
d'un  Philosopbe  a  un  Cartesien  de  ses  amis,*'  1672,  12mo* 
7.  **  La  iStatique  ou  la  Science  des  Forces  Moqvantes,'* 
1673,  12mo.  8.  ^'  Description  et  Explication  de  deux 
Machines  propres  k  faire  des  Cadrans  avec  une  grande  £a- 
xilitV'  1673,  12mo.  9.  <<  Remarques  du  Mouvement  de 
la  Lumiere.''  10.  ^^  Globi  Goelestis  in  tabula  plana  redacti 
Descriptio,*'  1675,  folio.  Part  of  his  works  were  printed 
together,  at  the  Hague,  1691,  12mo^  and  again  at  Lyons, 
1725.  Pardies  had  a  dispute  also  with  sir  Isaac  Newton, 
about  his  new  theory  of  light  and  colours,  in  1672.  His 
letters  are  inserted  iik  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
that  year.* 

PARE'  (Ambkose),  a  French  surgeon  of  eminence,  was 
born  at  Laval,  in  the  district  of  the  Maine,  in  1509.  H^ 
commenced  the  study  of  his  profession  early  in  life,  and 
practised  it  with  great  zeal  both  in  hospitals  apd  in  the  army ; 
and  when  his  reputation  was  at  its  height,  be  was  appointed 
surgeon  in  ordinary  to  king  Henry  IL  in  1552;  and  he* 
held  the  same  office  under  the  succeeding  kings,  Francis  IL 
Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.  To  Charles  IX.  especially 
be  is  said  to  have  on  one  occasion  conferred  great  profes- 
sional benefits,  when  some  formidable  symptoms  had  been 
produced  by  the  accidental  wound  of  a  tendon  in  venesec- 
tion, which  he  speedily  removed.  His  services  appear  to 
have  been  amply  acknowledged  by  the  king ;  who  spared 
him  in  the  horrible  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew's,  although 
a  protestant.  *^  Of  all  those,"  says  the  duke  of  Sullyy 
*'  who  were  about  the  person  of  this  prince  (Charles  IX^) 
none  possessed  so  great  a  share  of  his  confidence  as  Am- 
brose Par6,  bis  surgeon.  This  man,  though  a  Huguenot, 
lived  with  him  in  so  gri^at  a  degree  of  familiarity,  that,  oq 
the  day  of  the  massacre,  Charles  telling  him,  the  tipie  waa 
npw  come  when  the  whole  kingdom  would  be  catholics ; 
he  replied,  without  being  alarmed,  ^  By  the  Ughjt  of  God, 
sire,  I  cannot  believe  that  you  have  forgot  your  promise 
never  to  command  me  K>  do  four  things  ;  namely,  to  enter 
into  my  mother's  womb*,  to  be  present  in  the  day  of  batr 

*  Thtf  absord  promise  leenis  intended  as  an  illuttration  of  tbe  impossibility 
of  the  kingH  braakiog  bis  word  wiib  him  in  tbe  other  cases. 

1  Cbaafepie.-*Ni€eron,  I.  and  X— Martin's  Biog.  Pbilos.— Hultoo's  Diet, 
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tle^  to  quit  your,  service,  or  to  go  to  mass.*  The  king 
soon  after  took  him  aside,  and  disclosed  to  him  freely  the 
trouble  of  his  soul :  *  Ambrose,*  said  he,  ^  I  know  not  what 
has  happened  to  me  these  two  or  three  days  past,  but  I 
feel  my  mind  and  body  as  much  at  enmity  with  each  other, 
as  if  I  was  seized  with  a  fever ;  sleeping  or  waking,  the 
murdered  Huguenots  seem  ever  present  to  my  eyes,  with 
l^iastly  faces,  and  weltering  in  blood.  I  wish  the  innocent 
and  helpless  had  been  spared  !'  The  order  which  was  pub- 
lished the  following  day,  forbidding  the  continuance  of  the 
massacre,  was  in  consequence  of  this  conversation.'*  Par^ 
after  having  been  long  esteemed  as  the  first  surgeon  of  his 
time,  and  beloved  for  his  private  virtues,  died  Dec.  20, 
1590,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one;  and  as  he  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  St  Andrew,  Eloy  would  from  that  circum- 
stance infer  that  he  died  a  Roman  catholic,  of  which  we 
have  no  proof. 

Par6  was  not  a  man  of  learning,  although  we  meet  with 
learned    references  and    numerous  quotations   from  the 
ancients,  in  his  writings ;  but  he  must  be  considered  as  a 
bold  and  successful  operator,  and  a  real  improver  of  his 
art ;  particularly  in  the  practice  of  tying  divided  arteries, 
which  he  effected  by  drawing  them  out  naked,  and  passing 
a  ligature  over  them ;  and  in  the  treatment  of  gun-shot 
wounds.     Even  in  anatom}',  in  which  be  did  not  excel,  he 
was,  by  frequent  dissections,  enabled  to  add  some  obser- 
vations of  his  own  to  what  he  had  borrowed  from  Vesalius. 
As  an  author  he  had  high  fame,  and  his  works  were  qjni- 
Tersally  read  and  translated  into  most  of  the  languages  of 
Europe.     His  first  treatise,  ^'  Maniere  de  traiter  les  playes 
ffiites  par  harquebuses,  fleches,  &c.*'  was  published  at  Pa- 
ris in  154^5,  and  again  in  1552  and  1564.     He  afterwards 
laboured  strenuously  to  put  his  brethren  in  possession  of  a 
body  of  surgical  science  in  their  native  tongue ;  and  in 
1561  published  the  first  edition  of  his  works,  in  folio.    This 
was  translated  by  Thomas  Johnsbn,  Lond.  1634,  and  re- 
printed with  additions  in  1649.     Hi^^ treatise  on  gun-shot 
wounds  was  published  by  Walter  Hammond  in  1617,  and 
that  on   the   plague  in  1630.     Numerous  editions  of  his 
whole  works  were  afterwards  printed  in  German,  Dutch, 
and  French ;  and  his  pupil,  Guillemeau,  who  was  also  sur- 

feon  to  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  IV.  translated  them  into 
^tin.     This  translation  has  been  frequently  reprinted  at 
iirariousplaces,  with  the  title  of  *^  Ambrosii  Parsi,  Opera, 
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Bovis  iconibuB  elegantissimis  illustrata,  et  Latinitate  do- 
nata."  This  volume  contains  twenty-six  treatises,  and 
there  is  no  branch  of  surgery  which  is  not  touched  upon  in 
the  collection. ' 

PARENT  (Antony),  a  French  mathematician,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1666.  He  shewed  early  a  propensity  to 
mathematics,  eagerly  perusing  such  books  as  fell  in  his 
way.  His  custom  was  to  write  remarks  upon  the  margins 
of  the  books  which  he  read ;  and  he  had  611ed  some  of 
these  with  a  kind  of  commentary  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 
At  fourteen  he  was  put  under  a  master  who  taught  rhe- 
toric at  Chartres.  Here  be  happened  to  see  a  Dodeca- 
edron,  upon  every  face  of  which  was  delineated  asun-dial, 
except  the  lowest,  on  which  it  stood.  Struck  immediately 
with  the  curiosity  of  these  dials,  he  set  about  drawing  one 
himself;  but,  having  a  book  which  only  shewed  the  prac- 
tical part  without  the  theory,  it  was  not  till  some  time 
after,  when  his  rhetoric-master  came  to  explain  the  doc- 
trine of  the  sphere  to  him,  that  be  began  to  understand 
how  the  projection  of  the  circles  of  the  sphere  formed  sun- 
dials. He  then  undertook  to  write  a  <^  Treatise  upon  Gno- 
monics,"  «nd  the  piece  was  rude  and  unpolished  enough ; 
but  it  was  entirely  bis  own.  About  the  same  time  he  wrote 
also  a  book  of  <<  Geometry,*'  at  Beauvais. 

At  length  his  friends  sent  for  him  to  Paris,  to  study  the 
law ;  and,  in  obedience  to  them  he  went  through  a  course 
in  that  faculty,  but  this  was  no  sooner  finished,  than,  his 
passion  for  mathematics  returning,  he  shut  himself  up  in 
the  college  of  Dormans,  and,  with  an  allowance  of  less  Uian 
200  livres  a  year,  he  lived  content  in  this  retreat,  which  he 
never  left  but  to  go  to  the  royal  college,  in  order  to  bear 
the  lectures  of  M.  de  la  Hire,  or  M.  de  Sauveur.  As  soon 
ais  he  found  himself  able  enough  to  teach  others,  he  took 
pupils ;  and,  fortification  being  a  part  of  mathematics 
ivhich  the  war  had  rendered  very  necessary,  he  tunied  bis 
attention  to  that  branch;  biit  after  some  time  began  to 
entertain  scruples  about  teaching  what  he  knew  only  in 
books,  having  never  examined  a  fortification  elsewhere, 
and  communicating  these  scruples  to  M.  Sauveur,  that 
friend  recommended  him  to  the  marquis  d'Aligre,  who 
happened  at  that  time  to  want  a  mathematician  in  his  suite. 
Parent  accordingly  made  two  campaigns  with  the  marquis^ 

1  Eloj,  Diet.  Hitt.  de  lf«diciiie.-*Haller.-*Morerl-^Eees'«  Cyclopedia. 
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and  instructed  himself  thoroughly  by  viewing  fortified 
places,  of  which  he  drew  a  number  of  plans,  though  he 
had  never  received  any  instruction  in  that  branch.  From 
this  time  be  assiduously  cultivated  natural  philosophy^  and 
the  mathematics  in  all  its  branches,  both  speculative  and 
practical ;  to  which  he  joined  auatomy,  botany,  and  che* 
mistry,  and  never  appears  to  have  been  satisfied  while 
there  was  any  thing  to  learn.  M.  de  Billettes  being  ad- 
mitted into  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris  in  1699,  with 
the  title  of  their  mechanician,  nominated  for  his  eleve  or 
dbciple,  Parent,  who  excelled  chiefly  in  that  branch.  It 
was  soon  found  in  this  society,  that  he  engaged  in  all  the 
various  subjects  which  were  brought  before  them,  but  often 
with  an  eagerness  and  impetuosity,  and  an  impatience  of 
contradiction,  which  involved  him  in  unpleasant  disputes 
with  the  members,  whe,  on  their  parts,  exerted  a  pettish 
fastidiousness  in  examining  his  papers.  He  was  in  parti- 
cular charged  with  obscurity  in  his  productions ;  and  in- 
deed the  fault  was  so  notorious,  that  he  perceived  it  him- 
self, and  could  not  avoid  correcting  it. 

The  king  having,  by  a  regulation  in  1716,  suppressed 
the  class  of  eleves  of  the  academy,  which  seemed  to  put 
too  great  an  inequality  betwixt  the  members.  Parent  was 
inade  a  joint  or  assistant  member  for  geometry ;  but  he 
enjoyed  this  promotion  only  a  short  time,  being  taken  off 
by  the  small-pox  the  same  year,  aged  fifty.  He  was  au- 
thor of  a  work  entitled  ^<  Elements  of  Mechanics  and  Na- 
tural Philosophy  ;*'  **  Mathematical  and  Physical  Re- 
searches,'* a  sort  of  journal,  which  first  appeared  in  1705, 
and  which  in  1712  was  gready  enlarged,  and  published  in 
three  vols.  4to ;  and  *^  A  treatise  on  ^rithnietic."  Besides 
these,  he  was  the  author  of  a  grer*t  number  of  papers  in 
the  different  French  ^'  Journals,'*  and  in  the  volumes  of  the 
<^  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,"  from  1700  to 
1714,  and  he  left  behind  him  in  manuscript  many  works 
of  considerable  research :  among  these  were  some  com- 
plete treatises  on  divers  branches  of  mathematics,  and  a 
work  containing  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  in 
.  four  parts.' 

PAREUS  (David),  a  celebrated  divine  of  the  reformed 
religion,  was  born  Dec.  30,  1548,  at  Frankenstein  in  Si- 
lesia,  and  put  to  the  grammar-school  there^  apparently 
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with  a  design  to  breed  him  to  learning;  but  his  father 
marrjing  a  second  time,  a  capricious  and  narrow-minded 
woman,  she  prevailed  with  him  to  place  his  son  apprentice 
to  an  apothecary  at  Breslau  ;  and  afterwards  changing  her 
mind,  the  boy  was,  at  her  instigation,  bound  to  a  shoe- 
maker. Some  time  after,  however,  his  father  resumed 
his  first  design,  and  his  son,  about  the  age  of  sixteen,  was 
sent  to  the  college-school  of  Hirchberg,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Frankenstein,  to  prosecute  his  studies  under  Chris- 
topher Schilling,  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  who  was 
rector  of  the  college.  It  was  customary  in  those  times 
for  young  students  who  devoted  themselves  to  literature, 
to  assume  a  classical  name,  instead  of  that  of  their  family. 
Schilling  was  a  great  admirer  of  this  custom,  and  easily 
persuaded  his  scholar  to  change  his  German  name  of 
Wangler  for  the  Greek  one  of  Parens,  from  vofEto,  a  cheeky 
which  Wangler  also  means  in  German.  Pareus  had  not 
lived  above  three  months  at  his  father's  expence,  when  he 
was  enabled  to  provide  for  his  own  support,  partly  by 
means  of  a  tutorship  in  the  family,  and  partly  by  the 
bounty  of  Albertus  Kindler,  one  of  the  principal  men  of 
the  place.  He  lodged  in  this  gentleman's  bouse,  and 
Wrote  a  poem  upon  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  which  so 
highly  pleased  the  father,  that  he  not  only  gave  him  a 
gratuity  for  it,  but  encouraged  him  to  cultivate  his  poetical 
talents,  prescribing  him  proper  subjects,  and  rewarding 
him  handsomely  for  every  poem  which  he  presented  to 
him. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  master  Schilling,  not  content  with 
making  him  change  his  surname,  made  him  also  change 
his  religious  creed,  tHat  of  the  Lutheran  church,  with  re- 
gard to  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  and  effected  the 
same  change  of  sentiment  throughout  his  school ;  but  this 
was  not  at  first  attended  with  the  happiest  effects,  as 
Schilling  was  expelled  from  the  college,  and  Pareus*s  fa- 
ther threatened  to  disinherit  him  ;  and  it  was  not  without 
the  greatest  difficulty,  that  be  obtained  his  consent  to  go 
intd  the  Palatinate,  notwithstanding  he  conciliated  his  fa- 
ther's parsimony  by  assuring  him  that  he  would  continue 
his  studies  there  without  any  expence  to  his  family. 
Having  thus  succeeded  in  his  request,  be  followed  his 
master  Schillings  who  had  been  invited  by  the  elector 
Frederic  III.  to  be  principal  of  his  new  college  at 
Amberg,  and  arrived  there  inil566.     Soon  after  he  vraa 
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sent,  with  ten  of  bis  school-fellows^  to  Heidelberg,  wbere 
2acbary  Ursitios  was  professor  of  divinity,  and  rector  of 
die  college  of  Wisdom.    Tbe  university  was  at  that  time 
in  a  most  flourisbing  condition,  witb  regard  to  every  one 
of  tbe  Unities;  and  Parens  had  consequently  every  ad- 
vantage that  could  be  desired,  and  made  very  great  pro- 
ficiency, both  in  the  learned  languages  and  in  philosophy 
and  divinity.     He  was  admitted  into  the  ministry  in  1571, 
and  in  May  that  year  sent  to  exercise  bis  function  in  a  vil- 
lage called  Schlettenbacb,    where  very  violent  contests 
subsisted  between  the  Protestants  and  Papists.    Tbe  elec- 
tor palatine,  bis  patron,  bad  asserted  his  claim  by  main 
force  against  the  bishop  of  Spire,  who  maintained,  that  the 
right  of  nomination  to  the  livings  in  the  corporation  of 
Alfestad  was  vested  in  his  chapter.    The  elector  allowed 
it,  but  with  this  reserve,  that  since  he  bad  tbe  right  of  pa- 
tronage, the  nominators  were  obliged,   by  the  peace  of 
Passaw,  to  present  pastors  to  him  whose  religion  he  ap- 
plt>ved.  By  virtue  of  this  right,  he  established  the  reformed 
religion  in  that  corporation,  and  sent  Parens  to  propagate 
it  in  the  province  of  Schlettenbacb,  where,  however,  he 
met  with  many  difficulties  before  he  could  exercise  his 
ministry  in  peace.  Before  the  endof  the  year  he  was  called 
back  to  teach  the  third  class  at  Heidelberg,  and  acquitted 
himself  so  well,  that  in  two  years'  time  he  was  promoted  to 
the  second  class ;  but  be  did  not  hold  this  above  six  months, 
being  made  principal  pastor  of  Hemsbach,  in  the  diocese 
of  Worms.     Here  he  met  with  a  people  more  ready  to 
receive  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation   than   those  of 
Schlettenbacb,  and  who  cheerfully  consented  to  destroy 
the  images  in  the  church,  and  other  remains  of  former 
superstition.     A  few  months  after  his  arrival  he  married 
the  sister  of  John  Stibelius,  minister  of  Hippenheim  ;  and 
the  nuptials  being  solemnized  Jan.  the  5th,  1574,  publicly 
in  the  church  of  Hemsbach,  excited  no  little  curiosity  and 
surprize  among  the  people,  to  whum  the  marriage  of  a 
clergyman  was  a  new  things    They  were,  however,  easily 
reconciled  to  the  practice,  when  they  came  to  know  what 
St.  Paul  teaches  concerning  the  marriage  of  a  bishop  in 
his  epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus.     Yet  such  was  the  un- 
happy state  of  this  country,    rent  by  continual  contests 
about  religion,  that  no  sooner  was  Popery,  tbe  common 
enemy,  rooted  out,  than  new  disturbances  arose,  between 
the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists.    After  the  death  df  the  elec- 
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tor  Frederic  III.  in  1577,  his  son  Louis,  a  very  ifealous 
Lutheran,  established  every  where  in  his  dominions  minis- 
ters of  that  persuasion,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Sacrament 
tariansy  or  Calvinists,  by  which  measure  Pareus  lost  his 
living  at  Hemsbach,  and  retired  into  the  territories  of 
prince  John  of  Casimir,  the  elector's  brother.  He  was 
now  chosen  minister  at  Ogersheim,  near  Frankenthal^ 
where  he  continued  three  years,  and  then  removed  to  Win- 
zingen,  near  Neustadtj  at  which  last  place  prince  Casimir, 
in  1578,  had  founded  a  school,  and  settled  there  all  the 
professors  that  had  been  driven  from  Heidelberg.  This 
rendered  Winzingen  much  more  agreeable,  as  well  as  ad- 
vantageous ;  and,  upon  the  death  of  the  elector  Louis,  in 
1583,  the  guardianship  of  his  son,  together  with  the  ad* 
ministration  of  the  palatinate,  devolved  upon  prince  Casi- 
mir,  who  restored  the  Calvinist  ministers,  and  Pareus  ob- 
tained the  second  chair  in  the  college  of  Wisdom  at  Hei- 
delberg, in  Sept.  1584.  He  commenced  author  two  years 
afterwards,  by  printing  his  **  Method  of  the  Ubiquitarian 
controversy  i"  ^^Methodus  UbiquitarisBControversiae.*'  He 
also  printed  an  edition  of  the  *'  German  Bible,*'  with  notes, 
at  Neustadt,  in  1589.,  which  occasioned  a  warm  controversy 
between  him  and  James  Andreas,  an  eminent  Lutheran 
divine  of  Tubingen. 

In  1591,  he  was  made  first  professor  in  bis  college;  in 
I592y  counsellor  to  the  ecclesiastical  senate;  and  in  1593, 
was  admitted  doctor  of  divinity  in  the  most  solemn  manner. 
He  had  already  held  several  disputes  against  the  writers  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  but  that  of  1596  was  the  most 
considerable,  in  which  he  had  to  defend  Calvin  against 
the  imputation  of  favouring  Judaism,  in  his  Commentaries 
upon  several  parts  of  Scripture.  In  1595,  be  was  pro- 
moted to  the  chair  of  divinity  professor  for  the  Old  Tes- 
tament in  his  university ;  by  which  he  was  eased  of  the  great 
fatigue  be  had  undergone  for  fourteen  years,  in  governing 
the  youth  who  were  educated  at  the  college  of  Wisdom. 
Tossanus,  professor  of  divinity  for  the  New  Testament,  dy* 
ing  in  1602,  Pareus  succeeded  to  that  chair,  and  a  few 
years  after  he  bought  a  house  in  the  suburbs  of  Heidel- 
burg,  and  built  in  the  garden  an  apartment  for  his  library, 
which  he  called  his  <'  Pareanum.'*  In  this  he  took  great 
delight,  and  the  whole  house  went  afterwards  by  that 
name,  the  elector  having,  out  of  respect  to  him,  honoured 
it  with  several  privileges  and  immunities.    At  the  same 
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time,  his  repotation  spreading  itself  every  wbere,  brought 
young  students  to  him  from  the  remotest  parts  of  Hun- 
gary and  Poland. 

In  1617  an  evangelical  jubilee  was  instituted  in  memory 
of  the  churches  deliverance  from  popery  an  hundred  yeara 
before,  when  Luther  began  to  preach.  The  solemnity 
lasted  three  days,  during  which  orations,  disputations, 
poems,  and  sermons,  were  delivered  on  the  occasion.  Pa- 
rens also  published  some  pieces  on  the  subject,  which 
drew  upon  him  the  resentment  of  the  Jesuits  of  Mentz ; 
and  a  controversy  took  place  between  them.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  1618,  at  the  instance  of  the  States  General, 
be  was  pressed  to  go  to  the  synod  of  Dort,  but  excused 
himself  on  account  of  age  and  infirmities.  After  this  time 
he  enjoyed  but  little  tranquillity.  The  apprehensions  be 
had  of  the  ruin  which  bis  patron  the  elector  Palatine  would 
bring  upon  himself  by  accepting  the  crown  of  Bohemia, 
obliged  bim  to  change  his  habitation.  He  appears  to  have 
terrified  himself  with  a  thousand  petty  alarms,  real  or 
imaginary,  and  therefore  his  friends,  in  order  to  relieve 
him  from  this  timidity  of  disposition,  advised  him  to  take 
refuge  in  the  town  of  Anweil,  in  the  dutchy  of  Deux- 
Ponts,  near  Landau,  at  which  he  arrived  in  Oct.  1621.  He 
left  that  place,  however,  some  months  after,  and  went  to 
Neustadt,  where  his  courage  reviving,  he  determined  to 
return  to  Heidelberg,  wishing  to  pass  his  last  moments  at 
bis  beloved  Pareanum,  and  be  buried  near  the  professors 
of  the  university.  His  wish  was  accordingly  fulfilled;  for 
be  died  at  Pareanum  June  15,  1622,  and  was  interred  with 
all  the  funeral  honours  which  the  universities  in  Germany 
usually  bestow  on  their  members. 

He  left  a  son  named  Philip,  who  wrote  the  life  of  his 
father.    Although  Parens  was  a  great  enemy  to  innovations, 

}^et  his  "  Irenicum"  proves  that  he  was  a  friend  to  conci- 
iation,  and  his  services  in  promoting  the  reformed  religion 
were  very  extensive.  His  exegetical  works  were  pub- 
lished by  his  son  at  Francfort  in  1647,  in  3  vols,  folio. 
Among  these  are  his  **  Commentary  upon  St.  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,^'  in  1617,  which  gave  such  offence  to 
James  I.  of  England^  as  containing  some  anti-monarcbical 
principles,  that  he  caused  it  to  be,  burnt  by  the  common 
hangman ;  and  the  university  of  Oxford  also  condemned  iu. 
It  was  refuted  by  David  Owen,  who  was  D.  D.  and  chap- 
lain to  John  Ramsay,  viscount  Haddington  and  earl  of 
Vol.  XXIV.  H 
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Holderness,  in  a  pieee  entitled  ^' Anti-Paro&ud,  site*  deter- 
minatio  de  jure  regio  habita  Gantabrigiss  in  scholis  tbeolo- 
gicis,  19  April,  1619,  contra  Davidem  Parceum,  coeteros* 
qne  refoi^matae  religionis  antimonarchos/'  Cantab.  1632, 
Sva  He  bad  before  pi^bKsbed  **  Tbe  Concord  of  a  Papist 
and  Puritan,  for  the  coercion,  deposition,  and  kiUing  of 
kiiigs,''  Camb.  1610,  ^to.> 

FA  RE  US  (John  Philip),  son  of  tbe  preceding,  one  of 
tbe  most  laborious  grammarians  that  Germany  ever  pro- 
duced, was  bora  at  Hembach,  May  24>,  1576;  fie  began 
his  studies  at  Neustadt,  continued  tbem  at  Heidelberg, 
aftd  afterwards  visited  some  of  tbe  foreign  universities,  at 
tbe  esipence  of  tbe  elector  Palatine,  where  be  was  always 
courteously  received,  not  only  on  account  of  his  own  merits 
but  bis  father's  bigb  reputation.  Among  cfthers,  he  re- 
eeived  great  civiKties  from  Isaac  Casauboh  at  Paris.  In 
1612,  be  was  made  rector  of  tbe  college  of  Neustadt,  which 
|lost  be  held  tili  the  place  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1622f  when  be  was  ordered  by  those  new  masters  to  leave 
the  country  immediately,  at  which  time  his  library  was 
also  plnndered  by  tbe  soldiers.  He  published  several  books 
on  grammatical  subjects,  and  was  remarkably  fond  of  Plan- 
tos.  This  drew  bim  into  a  dispute  with  John  Qruter,  pro- 
fessor at  Heidelberg,  in  I620>  which  was  carried  to  such 
a  height,  that  neitb&r  tbe  desolation  which  ruined  both 
their  i^niversities  and  their  libraries^  and  reduced  their 
persons  to  the  greatest  extreinities,  nor  even  their  banish- 
ttient,  proved  suiicient  to  restrain  tbeir  animosity,  or  in- 
-line them  to  tbe  forbearance  of  nHHual  sufferers.  Philip 
a}so  undertook  tbe  cause  of  bis  late  father  against  Owen, 
mentioned  in  the  last  article,  whom  he  answered  in  a 
piece  entitled  ♦*  Anti-Owemis,'*  &c.  He  was  principal  of 
several  colleges,  as  be  was  of  that  at  Hanau  in  1645.  The 
dedication  of  bis  father's  exegetical  works  shews  him  to  be 
living  in  1647,  and  Saxius  conjectures  that  he  died  the 
following  year.  The  same  writer  informs  us  that  his  first 
publication  was  *^  Gastigationes  in  brevemi  et  maledicam 
admonitionem  Joannis  Magiri  Jesuits  predicantis  apud 
Nemetes  Spirantes,*'  Heidelberg,  1608,  8vo,  This  refers 
to  a  controversy  which  bis  father  had  with  Magirus,  the 
Jesuit.  He  wrote  also  some  commentaries  upon  the  ^^  Holy 
Scriptures,"  and  other  theological  works.     He  published 

1  Gen.  I^U— lifii  by  bii  mhw— Moreri.— Sazii  OnontsC 
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••  Hailfai,*'  in  1609,  with  notes;  also  a  "  Lexicon  Plau- 
tinam/'  in  1614;  *' Analecta  Plautina,'*  in  1617;  a  trea* 
iise  <<  De  imitatione  Terentian^,  ubi  Plautum  imitatus  est,^' 
1617;  a  second  edition  of  "  Plaatus,"  in  1619,  and  of 
the  <<  Analects  Piautina,"  in  1620,  and  again  in  1623.  He 
also  published  a  third  edition  of  his  ^^Piautus**  in  164U 
The  "  Prolegomena'*  which  it  contains  of  that  poet*s  life^ 
the  character  of  his  rersification,  and  the  nature  of  his  co^* 
medy,  have  been  prefixed  entire  to  the  Delphin  edition. 
He  published  his  answer  to  Gruter  in  1620,  with  this  title^ 
*^  Provocatio  ad  senatum  criticum  pro  Plauto  et  electis 
Plautinis;*'  and  more  of  this  angry  controversy  may  be 
seen  in  the  long  preface  prefixed  to  his  **  Analecta  Plau- 
tina.**  He  also  published  ^^  Calligraphia  Romana,  siv^ 
Thesitarus  phrasium  lingus  Latinoe,'*  in  1620;  and  *^  Electa 
Symmachiana,  Lexicon  Sytpmachianum,  Calligraphia  Sym* 
inachiana,'*  in  1617,  dvo!  to  which  we  may  add  his  father's 
life,  **Narratio  de  curriculo  vitce  et  obitu  D.  Parei,'*  163^, 
Bvo.  • 

PAREUS  (Daniel),  ion  of  the  preceding,  trod  in  the 
steps  of  his  father,  applied  himself  vigorously  to  the  study 
of  the  classics,  and  published  several  laborious  pieces  ( 
for  which  he  was  obliged  to  Vossiu^,  who  had  a  great  re-^ 
spect  for  him,  and  made  it  his  business  to  procure  book-^ 
sellers  who  would  print  his  works.  He  was  unfortunately 
killed,  in  1635,  by  a  gangof  highwaymen,  or,  as  others  say, 
by  some  soldiers  at  th6  siege  of  Keiserslauteren.  He  was 
a  considerable  master  of  Greek.  His  publications  are,  1.' 
**  The  Poem  of  Mussbus  upon  the  Loves  of  Hero  and  Le- 
ander,  with  notes,**  1^27.  2.  "  Mellificium  Atticum,"  i( 
thick  4to^  being  a  collection  of  sentences  extracted  from 
Greek  authoi^s,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  university  6f 
Oxford.  3.  Medulla  Histori©  Ecclesiasticae,"  irt  1631  ;  to 
which  he  added  "  Notes."  4.  An  edition  of  Lucretius, 
Fraocfort,  1631,  8vb.  5.  "  Historia  Bavarico-Palatina," 
1633.  6.  "  Spicilegmm  subsecivum,"  or  notes  upon  Quin- 
tiliiiri,  published  itv  an  edition  of  that  author  at  London,  iti 
1641,  8vo.^ 

PARIS  (Francis),  usually  called  the  Abb6  Paris,  ^ould 
not  have  deserved  notice  here  unless  for  certain  impostures 
connected  with  his  name,  in  which,  however,  he  had  no 
hand.     He  was  born  at  Paris,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  i 

'  Gen.  Dict.^ — Freheri  Thcatrurt. — ^^Moreru— Saxii  Onomait. 
*  Oea.  DicU^Moreri. — Saxii  Ouomast. 
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counsellor  to  the  parliament^  whom  he  was  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  that  office ;  but  he  preferred  the  ecclesiastical 
profession ;  and,  when  his   parents   were  dead,  resigned 
the  whole    inheritance  to  his  brother,  only  reserving  to 
himself  the  right  of  applying  for  necessaries.     He  was  a 
man,  says  the  abb€  L'Avocat,  of  the  most  devout  temper^ 
and  who  to  great  candour  of  mind  joined  great  gentleness 
of  manners.     He  catechized,  during  some  time,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  C6me  ;  undertook  the  direction  of  the  clergy, 
and  held  conferences  with  them.     Cardinal  de  Noailles,  to 
whose  cause  he  was  attached,  wanted  to  make  him  curate 
of  that  parish,  but  found  many  obstacles  to  his  plan  ;  and 
M.  Paris,  after  different  asylums,  where  he  had  lived  ex- 
tremely retired,  confined  himself  in  a  house  in  the  faux- 
bourg  St.  Marcoul,  where,  sequestered  from  the  world,  he 
devoted  himself  .wholly  to  prayer,  to  the  practice  of  the 
most  rigorous  penitence,  and  to  labouring  with  his  hands, 
having  for  that  purpose  learnt  to  weave  stockings.     He 
was  one  of  those  who  opposed  the  bull  Unigenitus,  and 
vraa  desirous  ako  to  be  an  author,  and  wrote  <<  Explications 
of  St.  PauP^  Epistle  to  the  Romans,'*  to  the  *<  Gaiatians,'' 
and  <^  An  Analysis  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;"  but 
acquired  no  reputation  by  these.     He  died  May  I,  1727, 
at  Paris,  aged  thirty-seven,  and  was  interred  in  the  little 
church-yard  belonging  to  St.  Medard's  parish.     Though 
M.  Paris  had  been  useless  to  the  Jansenisu  while  alive,  they 
thought  proper  to  employ  him  in  working  miracles  after 
bis  death ;  and  stories  were  invented  of  miraculous  cures 
performed  at  his  tomb,  which  induced  thousands  to  flock 
thither,  where  they  practised  grimaces  and  convulsions  in 
so  ridiculous  and  disorderly  a  manner,  that  the  court  was 
at  last  forced  to  put  a  stop  to  this  delusion,  by  ordering 
the  church-yard  to  be  walled  up,  January  27, 1732.     Some 
time  before,  several  curates  solicited  M.  de  Vintimilie,  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  by  two  requests,  to  make  judicial  inquiry 
into  the  principal  miracles  attributed  to  M.  Paris;  and  that 
prelate  appointed  commissioners  who  easily  detected  the 
imposture,  which  would  not  deserve  a  place  here  bad  it 
not  served  Hume  and  some  other  deists  with  an  argument 
against  the  real  miracles  of  the  gospel,  the  fallacy  of  which 
argument  has  been  demonstrated  with  great  acuteness  by 
the  late  bishop  Douglas,  in  his  **  Criterion."  [ 

.>  DicU  Hift — Douglas*!  Criterion, 
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PARIt^  (Matthew),  an  English  historian,  was  a  Bene- 
dicdiie  monk  of  the  congregation  of  Clugny,  in  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Alban's,  the  habit  of  which  order  he  took  in 
1217.  He  was  an  universal  scholar;  understood,  and  bad 
m  good  taste  both  in  painting  and  architecture.  He  was 
also  a  mathematician,  a  poet,  an  orator,  a  divine,  an  his- 
torian, and  a  man  of  distinguished  probity.  Such  rare 
accomplishments  and  quaHties  as  these,  did^  not  fail  to 
place  him  very  high  in  the  esteem  of  his  codtemporaries ; 
and  be  was  frequently  employed  in  reforming  some  monas- 
teries, visiting  others,  and  establishing  the  monastic  disci- 
pline in  all.  He  reproved  tice  without  distinction  of  per- 
sons, and  did  not  even  spare  the  English  court  itself;  at 
the  same  yme  he  shewed  a  hearty  affection  for  his  country 
in  maintaining  its  privileges  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  pope.  Of  this  we  have  a  clear,  though  unwilling, 
evidence  in  Baronius,  who  observes,  that  this  author  re- 
monstrated with  too  sharp  and  bitter  a  spirit  against  the' 
court  of  Rome ;  and  that,  except  in  this  particular  only, 
his  history  was  an  incomparable  work.  He  died  at  St« 
Alban*s  in  1259.  His  principal  work,  entitled  **  Historia 
Major,"  consists  of  two  parts :  The  first,  from  the  creation 
of  the  world  to  William  the  Conqueror ;  the  second,  from 
that  king's  reign  to  1 250.  He  carried  on  this  history  after- 
wards to  the  yewc  of  his  death  in  1259.  Risbanger,  a 
monk  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Alban's,  continued  it  to 
1272  or  1273,  the  year  of  the  death  of  Henry  III.  It  was 
first  printed  at  London  in  1571,  and  reprinted  1640,  1684, 
fol.  besides  several  foreign  editions.  There  are  various 
MS  copies  in  our  public  libraries,  particularly  one  which 
he  presented  to  Henry  HI.  and  which  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  From  his  MSS.  have  also  been  published  '^  Vitoe 
duorum  Ofiarum,  Mercis  regum,  S.  Albani  fundatorum ;" 
«»  Gesta  viginti  duo  abbatum  S.  Albani  ;'*  "  Additamenta 
chronicorum  ad  historiam  majorem,"  all  which  accompany 
the  editions  of  his  <<  Historia  Major'*  printed  in  1640  and 
1684.  Among  his  unpublished  MSS.  are  an  epiton\e  of 
bis  *^  Historia  Major,"  and  a  history  from  Adam  to  the 
conquest,  principally  from  Matthew  of  Westminster.  This 
is  in  the  library  of  Bene't  college,  Cambridge.  The  titles 
of  some  other  works,  but  of  doubtful  authority,  may  b^ 
seen  Jn  Bale  and  Pits.  * 

1  Tanber.— Bale  and  Pitt.— Nioolsaii*a  Hi3torical  Librmrf. 
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.  P4BjISOT,  or  NORBERT  (Peter),  ftwoiw  for  his 
adventures,  and  bis  hostility  to  the  Jesuit^,  was  the  gpn  of 
fi  weaver  at  Bar-le-di4.c,  of  the  name  ofVarisiot,  where  be 
was  borp  March  8,  1697.  He  embraced  the  monastic  life 
^n  17l|Sy  and  the  provincial  of.his  order  going  to  Rdmei  to 
jittend  the  election  of  ageneral  in  1734,  took  Parisot  with 
him  as  his  secretary.  In  1736  he  went  to  Pondicherry, 
^pd  was  o^de  a  parish-priest  of  that  city  by  M.  Dupleix, 
the  governor ;  but  the  Jesuits,  with  whom  he  quarrelled, 
ibund  means  to  reipovq  him  from  the  East  Indies,  to  Ame* 
rica,  whence  he  returned  to  Rome  in  1744.  He  wa|»  now 
employed  in  drawing  up  M  account  of  the  religious  rites 
pf  the  Malabar  Christians;  but,  dreading  the  intrigues  of 
the  Jesuits,  withdrew  to  Lucca,  where  he  comj>leted  hit 
iirork,  under  the  title  of  "  Historical  Memoirs  relative  to 
the  Missions  into  the  Indies,"  in  2  vols.  4to.  As  this  work 
contained  some  curious  discoveries  of  the  means  made  use 
of  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  to  increase  their  number  of 
converts,  he  greatly  offended  ho\h  his  own  order  and  them, ' 
and  was  obliged  to  quit  his  country  :  he  went  first  to  Ve-^ 
pice,  then  to  Holland,  and  afterwards  to.  England,  w^ere 
he  established  in  the  neighbourhoyd  of  London  two  manu- 
factories of  tapestry.  From  London  he  removed  to  Prussia, 
and  from  thence  into  the  duchy  of  Brunswick.  Here  he 
yi^as  allowed  by  the  pope  to  assuoote  the  habit  of  a  secular 
priest.  He  now  assumed  the  name  of  the  abb6  Platel, 
went,  ^o  f ranpe,  and  from  thence  to  Portugal,  where,  on 
account  of  the  persecutions,  which  he  endured,  he  obtained 
ft  pension.  Having  completed  hb  great  work  against  the 
Jesuits,  he  revisited  France,  and  committed  it  to  the  press, 
in  6  vols.  4to.  Afterwards  he  re-entered  the  order  of  the 
^puchins  at  Commercy,  but,  being  of  a  restless  disposi-r 
tion,  he  soon  quitted  their  community,  and  took  up  his 
abode  at  a  village  in  Lorrain,  where  he  died  in  1770,  at 
the  age  of  seventy- three.* 

PARKER  (Henry)  Lord  Morlev,  a  nobleman  of  lite- 
rary taste  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  the  son  and  heir 
of  sir  William  Parker,  knight,  by  Alice,  sister  and  heir  of 
Henry  Lovel,  and  daughter  of  William  Lovel,  a  younger 
son  of  William  lord  Lovel  of  Tichmersh,  by  Alianore, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Robert  Morley,  lord  Morley,  who 
died  21  H^nry  Vltb.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  but  at 
what  college,  or  at  what  time,  does  not  'appear.     After 

»  Diet.  Hitt.— ^ana  L'Avocat, 
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Imvrmg  the  uBiTereity,  he  retired  to  hit  ertate  in  Notth- 
amptoDfibire^  and  in  the  21st  jeur  of  the  reigo  of  Henry 
Vni.  wa«  tuminoned  to  parliament  by  the  title  of  lord 
Morley.  He  was  one  of  the  barons*  who,  in  the  year  fol'^ 
lowiDgt  signed  the  oiemorable  declaration  to  pope  Cle- 
ment VJI.  threatening  him  with  the  loss  of  his  supremacy 
in  England,  unless  he  consented  to  the  king^s  divorce,  but' 
he  still  remained  a  bigoted  adherent  to  the  popish  religion* 
In  the  25th  of  the  same  reign,  haviog  a  dispute  f6r  prece# 
dence  with  lord  Dacre  of  GiUeslaod,  bis  pretensions  wer^ 
confirmed  by  parliament  Anthony  Wood  says,  that  *^  bis 
younger  years  were  adorned  with  all  kind  of  superficial 
learning,  especially  with  dramatic  poetry,  and  his  ^Ider 
with  that  which  was  divine.^'  Wood  adds,  that  be  was 
Jiving,  ^^an  ancient  man,  and  in  esteem  among  the  nobility^ 
in  the  latter  end  of  Henry  VIII.'*  But  from  bi^  eptuph^ 
vrhich  is  inserted  in  Collinses  Peerage,  it  appears  that  be 
died  in  Nov.  1556,  aged  eighty.  His  great  grandson,  Ed- 
ward lord  Morley,  who  married  Eiiaabeth,  sole  daughter 
and  iieir  of  William  Stanley,  lord  Montegle,  bad  issutf 
Mary,  who  by  her  husband  Thomas  Habiogton,  of  Henlip 
in  Worcestershire,  was  mother  of  Williaoi  Hsbington  the 
poet,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  person  who  wrote 
to  her  brother  William,  lord  Morley  and  Montegle,  the 
famous  letter  of  warning  respecting  the  gun«powder  plot« 

Phillips  says  that  our  lord  Morley  was  sent  by  Henry 
VIII.  with  the  garter  to  the  arobduke  of  Austria.  Of  his 
works^  Qotbing  has  been  published  but  *^  A  Declaration  of 
the  94th  Paalm,"  printed  by  T.  Berthelet  in  1539.  ,  The 
rest,  which  remain  in  MS.  in  the  king's  library,  and  whose 
titles  are  given  in  Casley's  catalogue,  are  translations  from 
catholic  writers,  three  or  four  lives  from  Plutarpb,  and 
Tully's  Dream  of  Scipio.  Waldron,  in  bis  "  Literary  Mu- 
'  seum,**  has  given  a  specimen  of  one  of  lord  Morley 's  trans- 
lation^  from  Boccaccio.  Lord  Morley  is  also  said  to  have 
written  several  tragedies  and  comedies,  whose  very  titles 
are  lost,  and  which,  as  Mr.  Warton  thinks,  were  nothing 
more  than  grave  mysteries  and  moralities,  which  probably 
ivould  not  have  been  lost  had  they  deserved  to  live« 
^*  Certain  Rhimes,'*  and  the  ^'  Lives  of  Sl^ctaries/*  are 
mentioned  as  his,  but  of  tbem  nothing  is  now  known,  es*' 
cept  some  lines  which  may  be  seen  in  our  autboriiies. ' 

'  AtH.  Ox.  vol.  I.  new  edit. — Park's  edition  of  tike  RoyiY  and  Kobte  Autlion. 
— ^Phillipi*!  Tbeatrum,  by  lir  £.  Brydgci.—Waiton*i  Hiit  of  Poetry. 
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PARKER  (Matthew),  the  second  protestant  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  a  very  learned  prelate,  and  a  great  bene- 
factor to  the  literature  of  his  country,  was  bom.  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Saviour's,  Norwich,  Aug.  6,  1504.  He  was 
of  ancient  and  reputable  families  both  by  the  father's  and 
mother's  side.  His  father  dying  when  he  was  only  twelve 
years  of  age,  the  care  of  his  education  devolved  on  bis 
mother,  who  appears  to  have  spared  no  pains  in  procuring 
him  the  best  tutors  in  such  learning  as  might  qualify  him 
for  the  university,  to  which  he  was  removed  in  September 
1521  *.  He  was  entered  of  Corpus  Christi  or  Bene't  coU 
lege,  Cambridge,  and  was  at  first  maintained  at  his  mo- 
ther's expense,  but  in  six  months  after  admittance  that 
expense  was  in  some  measure  relieved,  by  his  being  chosen 
a  scholar  of  the  house,  called  a  bible  clerk.  In  1524  he 
took  hi^  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  in  1526  was  made 
subdeacon,  under  the  titles  of  Barnwell,  and  the  chapel  in 
Norwich  fields.  While  at  college,  he  had  for  his  contem- 
poraries Bacon  and  Cecil,  Bradford  and  Ridley,  afterwards 
men  of  great  eminence  in  state  and  church,  and  the  two 
latter  distinguished  sufferers  for  the  sake  of  religion. 

In  April  1527  be  was  ^ordained  deacon,  in  June  priest, 
and  in  September  created  master  of  arts,  and  chosen  fel- 
low of  the  college,  having  approved  himself  to  the  society 
by  his  regular  and  studious  behaviour.  He  now  studied 
the  Scriptures,  fathers,  and  ecclesiastical  writers,  with  such 
diligence  and  attention,  that  in  a  few  years  he  made  great 
progress  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  necessary  for  a  di« 
vine  ;  and  began  to  be  so  much  noticed  on  that  account,  that 
when  cardinal  Wolsey  was  looking  out  for  men  oJF  the 
greatest  learning  and  character,  to  fill  his  new  college  at 
Oxford,  Mr.  Parker  was  one  of  those  whom  he  selepted 
for  this  mark  pf  distinction ;  but,  through  the  persuasion 
of  his  friends,  he  declined  the  cardinal's  offer,  as  did,  at 
the  same  time,  his  celebrated  predecessor  Cranmer,  then 
on  the  eve  of  being  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

In  1533,  when  Mr.  Parker  had  reached  his  twenty-ninth 
year,  Cranmer,  who  was  now  promoted  to  the  archbishop- 
ric, granted  him  a  licence  to  preach  through  his  province, 
as  the  king  did  a  patent  for  the  same  throughout  the  king- 
dom, good  and  solid  preachers  being  at  that  time  very 

•# 

*  In  Uiit  and  a  few  followinf^-clatei  we  have  followed  Mr.  Matters,  io  h!i 
I^iitory  of  Corpuf  Christi  collefe,  who  leems  to  correct  Strype'i  dates  oo  good 
iiuthoritj. 
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rane.  Tb^  iiniveraity,  likewise,  as  he  was  macb  afflicted 
with  a  bead-ache,  readily  passed  a  grace  that  he  might 
preach  covered,  and  showed  him  other  marks  of  their  re- 
gard. We  have  already  noticed  some  of  his  celebrated 
contemporaries,  and  it  may  now  be  added,  that  he  lived 
in  great  intimacy  and  friendship  with  Bilney,  Stafford, 
Arthur,  friar  Barnes,  Sowode,  master  of  the  college,  Fowke^ 
and  many  others,  by  whose  means  religion  and  learning 
were  beginning  to  revive  at  Cambridge.  For  Bilney  he 
bad  so .  great  a  veneration,  that  he  went  down  to  Norwich 
to  attend  his  martyrdom,  and  afterwards  defended  him 
against  the  misrepresentations  of  sir  Thomas  More,' who 
bad  asserted  that  be  recanted  at  the  suke.  In  the  above- 
mentioned  year  (1533)  he  was  sent  for  to  conrt,  and  made 
chaplain  to  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  with  whom  he  soon  be- 
came a  great  favourite,  she  admiring  his  piety,  learning, 
and  prudence.  A  short  time  before  her  death,  she  gave 
bim  a  particular  charge  to  take  care  of  her  daoghter  Eliza- 
beth, that  she  might  not  want  his  pious  and  wise  counsel ; 
and  at  the  same  time  laid  a  strict  charge  upon  the  young 
princess,  to  make  him  a  grateful  return,  if  it  should  ever 
be  in  her  power. 

In  July  1535  he  proceeded  B.  D.  and  in  the  same  year 
was  preferred  by  the  queen  to  the  deanry  of  the  college  of 
Stoke-Clare  in  Suffolk,  which  was  the  more  acceptable,  as 
affording  him  an  agreeable  retirement  for  the  pursuit  of  bit 
studies.  His  friend  Dr.  Walter  Haddon  used  ta  call  it 
Parker^s  Tusculanum.  Meeting  here  with  many  super- 
stitious practices  and  abuses  that  stood  in  need  of  correc- 
tion, he  immediately  composed  a  new  body  of  statutes, 
and  erected  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  gram- 
mar and  the  study  of  humanity,  which  by  his  prudent  care 
and  management,  soon  produced  the  happiest  effects. 
These  regulations  were  so  generally  approved,  that  when 
tbe  duke  of  Norfolk  was  about  to  convert  the  monastery  at 
Tbetford,  of  his  own  foundation,  into  a  college  of  secular 
priests,  be.  requested  a  sight  of  them  for  his  direction. 
Mr.  Parker  now  continued  to  be  an  assiduous  preacher, 
often  preaching  at  Stoke,  and  at  Cambridge,  and  places 
adjacent,  and  sometimes  at  London,  at  St.  Paul's-cross. 
At  what  time  be  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  reformers 
we  are  not  told,  but  it  appears  that  in  these  sermons  he 
attacked  certain  Romish  superstitions  with  such  boldness, 
^hat  articles  were  exhibited  against  bim  by  some  zealous 
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papists,  againf t  whom  b^  viddicated  biflu^lf  vittl  great 
ability  before  the  lord  Gbancellor  Audley^  who  encoutraged 
bion  to  go  OD  without  fear.  On  the  death  of  queen  Anne 
in  I537y  ibe  king  took  him  under  his  more  immediate. pro<» 
tectioD,  appointed  bim  one  of  his  chaplains,  and,  upon 
new^modelling  the  church  of  Ely,  nominated  him  to  one 
of  the  prebends  in  the  charter  of.  erection. 

In  1538  he  made  a  visit  to  the  university,*  where,  after 
having  performed  bis  exercises  with  general  applause,  be 
commenced  D.  D.  In  1542  be  was  presented  by  the  chap-* 
ler  of  Stoke  to  the  rectory  ef  Ashen  in  Essex,  which  he 
resigned  in  1544,  and  was  presented  to  the  rectory  ef  Bir« 
mingbam  All  Saints,  in  tbe  county  of  Norfolk;  but  hia 
most  important  promotion  that  year,  was  to  the  mastership 
of  BeneH  college,  Cambridge,  where  be  had  been  educated. 
On  this  occasion  be  was  recommended  to  tbe  society  by 
Ibe  king,  as  tbe  fittest  person  in  every  respect ;  and  they 
knowing  bis  character,  did  not  hesitate  to  elect  him,  and 
bf  was  admitted  accordingly  Dec.  4,  1544.  He  began  bis 
government  of  the  college  with  making  some  useful  orders 
concerning  certain  benefactiotis  and  foundations  belonging 
to  the  college;  and,  to  prevent  tbe  college  goods  from 
being  embezzled,  be  caused  exact  inventories  of  them 
\o  be  made,  and  deposited  in  tbe  common  chest,  ordering 
at  the  same  time  that  they  should  be  trienniaily  inspected 
and  renewed  by  the  master  and  fellows.  Finding  likewise 
iheir  accounts  in  great  confusion,  occasioned  principally 
by  tbe  neglect  of  registering  them  in  books  belonging  to 
tbe  society,  be  put  them  into  such  a  method,  that  by 
comparing  tbe  rentals,  ^receipts,  expenses^  &c.  together^ 
they  might  at  any  time  appear  as  clear  aa  possible,  and 
these  be  caused  to  be  annually  engrossed  om  parchment  for 
tlieir  better  preservation.  He  also  undertook  tbe  revisal  of 
the  statutes,  and  reduced  them  to  nearly  their  present 
form,  being  assisted  in  this  by  his  friend  Dn  Mey,  the 
civilian,  and  one  of  the  visitors  who  confirmed  than  in  the 
second  year  of  Edward  VL  AH  these  regulations  and 
transactions,  with  some  other  matters  relating  both  to  the 
college  and  university,  he  caused  to  be  registered  in  a 
book,  called  the  Black  Book,  which  has  ever  since  been 
in  the  custody  of  the  master.  The  old  statutes  were  in* 
deed  once  more  introduced  in  the  time  of  queen  Mary, 
but  continued  no  longer  in  force  tban  to  the  first  year  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  when  the  former  were  again  revived. 
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«nd  to  I56S^fioally  rtvi^vied,  eorracCfd)  «>id  tppr^red  by 
ber  visitors.  In  U44»  be  was  elected  vice-cbanoellor,  in 
which  o^e  be  bad  an  oppor tuaity  of  exerting  himself  still 
farther  tor  the  welfare  of  bis  college  and  the  university  at 
large ;  and  he  gave  such  satisfoctiont  that  within  the  space 
of  three  years  be  was  elected  to  the  asme  office.  On  his 
election.  Dr.  Haddon,  the  public  orator,  gave  bia  this 
character  to  bi9  friend  Cheke,  ^^  cujus  tu  gravitateai,  con 
siliufpy  literB^j  fiosiif  no%  csperimur  {'^  adding,  <^  Catonem 
aut  Quintum  Fabiuio  renatum  pgtes.^* 

In  the  same  year,  1545,  tiie  society  presented  him  to 
tbe  rectory  of  l^and-Beach ;  but  to  bis  great  mortification, 
.]ie  wa9  obliged  to  resign  his  beloved  college  of  3toke  ia 
1 547,  although  be  laboured  as  much  as  possible  to  pre- 
vent its  dissplutioo.  To  preserve,  however,  as  far  as  he 
could,  tbe  iQemory  of  its  founder  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl 
of  Marcby  be  brought  away  with  bipa  his  arms  painted  on 
glass,  ai>d  placed  tbem  in  a  window  of  tbe  master^s  lodge; 
|iqd  secured  the  books  of  history  and  antiquities,  whicb 
made  part  of  that  invaluable  collection  with  which  he  after- 
wards  enriched  his  college.  The  same  year,  and  in  the 
forty-third  of  his  age,  he  married  Margaret  tbe  daughter 
pf  Hobert  Hftrlstone,  genu  of  MaUishali  in  Norfulk,  and 
sister  ef  8imon  Harlstone,  who  bad  lived  some  time  at 
Mendle^bam  in  Suffolk,  where  be  was  distinguished  for  bis 
piety  and  sufferings  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary.  Dr. 
Parker  had  been  atuched  to.  this  lady  for  about  seven  years, 
but  they  were  prevented  from  marrying  by  the  statute  of 
Henry  Vlll.  which  made  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  felony. 
Mr.  Masters  conjectures  that  it  was  about  this  time  he 
drew  op,  in  bis  defence,  a  short  treatise  still  preserved  im 
the  college  library  **  De  eonjugio  Sacerdotura,"  and  an^ 
other  agaipst  alienation  of  the  revenues  of  the  church, 
srbich  Strype  has  printed  in  bis  Appendix,  No.  VI L  It  is 
alsio  probable  that,  on  the  increase  of  bis  ftmiily,  he  added 
the  long  gallery  to  the  master's  lodge^  The  lady  he  mar* 
ried  proved  a  oiost  affectionate  wife,  and  had  so  much 
aweetuess  of  temper  and  amiable  disposition,  that  bishop 
Ridley  is  said  to  have  asked,  ^*lt  Mrs.  Parker  had  a  sister?'^ 
intimating  that  he  would  have  been  glad  to  have  married 
.  poe  who  came  near  her  in  exoelleiioe  of  character. 

In  i  5^49,  when  Kett^a  rebellion  broke  out.  Dr.  Parker 
Jbappened  to  he  on  a  visit  to  bis  friends  at  Norwich,  where 
be  did  great  service  by  bii  exhortations  and  sermons ;  and 
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,  even  ventured  into  the  camp  of  the  rebels,  and,  withoot 
regarding  the  imminent  danger  to  which  this  exposed  him, 
boldly  inveighed  against  their  rebellion  and  cruelty,  ex- 
horted them  tu  temperance,  sobriety,  and  submission,  and 
placed  in  the  strongest  light  every  argument  and  warning 
that  was  likely  to  prevail.  To  give  a  faithful  account  of 
this  affair,  he  afterwards  employed  Mr.  Nevile  (see  Ne- 
viLE,  Alexander),  who  virrote  it  in  elegant  Latin,  and  re- 
ceived for  his  reward  an  hundred  pounds.  In  1550  he  lost 
his  most  intimate  friend  Dr.  Martin  Bucer,  who  left  him 
one  of  his  executors ;  and  to  testify  his  great  regard  for 
that  eminent  reformer,  he  preached  his  funeral  sermon. 
In  this,  with  great  modesty  and  diffidence,  he  has  drawn  a 
most  excellent  character  of  him,  and  indeed  the  whole  is 
written  in  a  style  so  plain  and  uniform,  as  to  be  much  su- 
perior to  the  common  rate  of  sermons  in  those  days.     It 

.  was  printed  by  Jugge,  under  the  title,  ^*  Howe  we  ought 
to  take  the  death  of  the  godly,  a  sermon  made  in  Cam- 
bridge at  the  burial  of  the  noble  clerck,  D.  M.  Bucer.  By 
Matthew  Parker,  D,  of  Divinitie." 

In  1552  the  king  presented  him  to  the  canonry  and  pre- 
bend of  Covingham,  in  the  church  of  Lincoln,  where  be  ^ 
was  soon  after  elected  dean,  upon  Dr.  Taylor^s  promotion 
to  that  see.  He  had  before  been  nominated  to  the  inasteiv 
ship  of  Trinity-college,  probably  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Red- 
jnan  in  1551,  but  this  did  not  take  effect.  It  is  also  said 
that  he  declined  a  bishopric  in  this  reign.  >  On  the  acces- 
sion of  queen  Mary,  however,  the  scene  was  changed,  and 
he,  with  all  the  married  clergy  who  would  not  part  with 
their  wives,  and  conform  to  those  superstitious,  rites  and 
ceremonies  they  had  so  lately  rejected,  were  stript  of  their 
preferments.  He  bore  this  reverse  of  fortune  with  pious 
resignation.  **  After  my  deprivation*'  (he  says,  in  bis  pri- 
vate journal)  "  I  lived  so  joyful  before  God  in  my  con- 
science, and  so  neither  ashamed  nor  dejected,  that  the 
most  sweet  leisure  for  study,  to  which  the  good  providence 
of  God  has  now  recalled  me,  gave  me  much  greater  and 
Aiore  solid  pleasures^  than  that  former  busy  and  dangerous 
kind  of  life  ever  afforded  me.  What  will  hereafter  befall 
me,  I  know  not;  but  to  God,  who  takes  care  of  all,  and 
who  will  one  day  reveal  the  hidden  things  of  men's  hearts, 
I  commend  myself  wholly,  and  my  pious  and  most  chaste 
wife,  with  my  two  most  dear  little  sons."  It  appears  also 
by  a  MS.  in  the  college,  quoted  by  Strype,  that  Dr.  Parker 
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«•  larked  secretly  in  those  years  (the  rcign  of  queen  Mary) 
within  the  house  of  one  of  his  friends,  leading  a  poor  life, 
without  any  men's  aid  or  succour ;  and  yet  so  well  con- 
tented with  his  lot,  that  in  that  pleasant  rest,  and  leisure 
for  his  studies,  he  would  ne^er,  in  respect  of  himself,  have 
desired  any  other  kind  of  life,  the  extreme  fear  of  danger 
only  excepted.     And  therein  he  lived  as  ^11  other  good 
men  then  did.     His  wife  he  would  not  be  divorced  from,  or 
put  her  away  all  this  evil  time  (as  he  might,  if  he  would,  in 
those  days,  which  so  rigorously  required  it),  being  a  woman 
very  chaste,  and  of  a  very  virtuous  behaviour,  and  behav- 
ing herself  with  all  due  reverence  toward  her  husband.** 
.    It  may  seem  extraordinary  that  one  who  had  so,  early 
imbibed  the  sentiments  of  the  reformers,  and  had  adhered 
to  them  so  constantly,  should  have  escaped  the  vigilance 
of  the  persecutors  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  strict  search  was 
sometimes  made  for  him,  and  that  on  one  occasion,  when 
obliged  to  make  his  escape  on  a  sudden,  he  got  a  fall  from 
his  horse,  by  which  he  was  so  much  hurt,  that  he  never  re- 
covered it.     Yet  either  from  the  remissness  of  his  enemies^ 
or  tjie  kindness  of  his  friends,  he  was  enabled  to  secrete 
himself,   and  notwithstanding  the  danger  he  was  in,  he 
employed  his  time  in  study.     Among  other  things,  it  was 
during  this  alarming  interval,  that  he  wrote  or  rather  en- 
larged a  treatise,  supposed  to  be  drawn  up  by  bishop 
Ponet,  in  defence  of  priests*  marriages,  against  a  book  of 
Dr.  Martin's,  which  he  caused  to  be  printed,  but  without 
his  name,  in  1562.    The  title  was  ^'  A  Defence  of  Priests* 
Marriages,  established  by  the  Imperial  laws  of  the  realm 
of  England;  against  a  civilian,  naming  himself  Thomas 
Martin,  doctor  of  the  civil  laws,'*  lie.     This  work  is  no- 
ticed in  our  account  of  .Dr.  Martin,  and  a  full  account  of 
it  is  given  by  Strype,  p.  504.     Dr.  Parker  also  employed 
some  part  of  his  time  in  translating  the  book  of  Psalms  into 
various  and  elegant  English  metre,   which  was  likewise 
afterwards  printed,  but  in  what  year  is  uncertain,  unless 
in  J  567,  as  minuted  with  a  pen  in  the  copy  which  is  in  the 
college  library.     This  book,  which  Strype  says  he  never 
could  get  a  sight  of,  is  divided  into  three  gtunquagenes 
with  the  argument  of  each  psalm  in  metre  placed  before  it, 
and  a  suitable  collect  full  of  devotion  and  piety  at  the  end. 
Some  copies  of  verses,  and  transcripts  from  the  fathers  and 
others  on  the  use  of  the  psalms  are  prefixed  to  it,  with  a 
table  dividing  them  into  Prophctici^  Enulitorii,  Consolatorii, 
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&c.  and  at  the  end  are  added  the  eight  several  taties^  with 
alphabetical  tatbles  to  the  whole. 

On  the  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth,  be  left  bis  retreaf 
io  Norfolk,  and  being  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  at  Cam-' 
bridge,  was  sen^  .for  up  to  town  by  bis  old  acquaintance 
and  contemporaries  at  the  university,  sir  Nicholas  Bacon^ 
now  lord-keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and  sir  William  €ecil,' 
secretary  of  state^  who  well  knew  his  worth.  Bdt  h€  was 
now  become  enamoured  of  retirement,  and  suspecting  they 
designed  him  for  some  high  dignity  in  the  church,  of  which 
however  no  intimation  had  yet  been  given,  he  wrote  thenf 
roahy  letters^  setting  forth  his  own  inabilities  and  infir^ 
mities,  and  telling  the  lord-keeper  in  confidence,  *^  he 
litroutd  much  rather  end  bis  days  upon  some  such  small  pre- 
ferment as  the  mastership  of  his  college,  a  living  of  twenty 
noUes  per  arm.  at  most,  than  to  dwell  in  the  deanry  of 
Lincoln,  which  is  200  at  the  least.'*  These  statesmen, 
however,  still  considered  him  as  in  every  respect  the  best 
fitted  for  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  ;  and  the  reluct- 
ance he  showed  to  accept  it,  and  th6  letters  he  wrote  both 
to  them  and  the  queen,  only  served  to  convince  all  parti^^ 
that  they  bad  made  a  proper  choice.  He  was  accordingly 
consecrated  on  Dec.  17,  1559,  in  Lambeth  chapel,  by 
William  Barlow,  date  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  thenr 
elect  of  Chiehester ;  Jbbn  Story,  late  bishop  of  Ghicbester, 
ilnd  then  elect  of  Hereford ;  Miles  Coyerdale,  bishop  of 
Exeter,  and  John  Hodgkin,  suffragan  bishop  of  Bedford^ 
An  original  instruntent  of  the  rites  and  cerembnies  used  oir 
this  occcasion,  coti^esponding  exactly  with  the  archbishop's 
fegister,  is  still  carefully  preserved  iii  Bene't  college  library/ 
and  proved  of  great  sef^ice,  when  thfe  papists,  some  yeara 
after,  invented  a  story  that  Parker  was  consecrated  at  thef 
Nag's  head  inn,  or  tavern,  in  Cheapside.  That  this  was  tt 
mere  fable  has  been  sufficiently  shown  by  niany  authors^ 
and  b  acknowledged  even  by  catholic  writers.  Being  thu^ 
oonstituted  primate  and  nnietropolitan.  Dr.  Parker  endea« 
Toured  to  fill  the  vacant  sees  with  men  of  learning  ami 
pietyy  who  were  well  affected  to  the  reformation ;  and  soon 
after  his  own  consecration,  he  consecrated  in  his  chapel  at 
Lambeth,  Grindal,  bishop  of  London ;  Cox,  bishop  of  Ely ; 
Sandys,  bishop  of  Worcester;  Jewell,  bishoj)  of  Salisbury  > 
9inA  several  others. 

*  These  letters  are  printed  in  Bar-  of  bis  "  Antiquitates"  in  the  Lambeth 
ii0t*s  History  of  ihe^Reft)nn»tiOB,4)iit  the  library,  wUh  many  eth^r  carious  MSr 
originals  are  in  the  archbishop's  copy     docnmenU  respecting  him. 
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/  Tbe  subseqaent  bittorj  of  archbishop  Parker  is  that  of 
the  church  of  England.  He  had  assisted  at  her  foundation, 
and  for  tbe  reiheinder  of  his  life  had  a  principal  hand  in 
the  superstructure.  Referring,  howeirer,  to  ecclesiastic 
liistory,  and  particularly  to  Strjpe's  invaluable  volume,  fot 
tbe  full detailsof  the archbishop^s conduct,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  a  few  of  tbe  most  prominent  of  those  measures 
in  which  he  was  personally  concerned^  Soon  after  his  con-» 
tecration  he  received  a  letter  from  the  celebrated  Calvin^ 
in  which  that  reformer  said  that  ^*  he  rejoiced  in  the  hap- 
piness of  England,  and  that  God  had  raised  up  so  gfacious 
a  queen,  to  be  instrumental  in  propagating  the  true  faith 
of  Jesus  Christ,  by  restoring  the  gospel,  and  expelling 
idoiairy,  together  with  the  bishop  of  Rome^t  ttsurped 
power/*  And  then  in  order  to  unite  protestants  together^ 
as  he  bad  attempted  before  in  king  Edward's  reign,  he 
intreated  the  archbishop  to  prevail  with  her  nu^esty,  to 
vmntnon  a  gencfral  assembly  of  all  the  protestant  ck;rgy, 
wheresoever  dispersed ;  and  that  a  set  form  and  method 
(namely  of  public  service,  and  government  of  tbe  church) 
might  be  esiabUBhed^j  not  only  within  ber  dominions, 
bat  also  among,  all  the  reformed  and  evangelical  ehurdiea 
abroad.  Parker  communicated  tbis  letter  to  the  queen's 
council,  and  they  took  it  into  consideration,  and  desired 
the  stfchbisbop  to  return  thanks  to  Calvin  ;  and  to  signify 
thatt^ey  thought  his  proposals  very  fair  and  desireable^ 
but  as  to  church-government,  to  inform  him,  that  the 
ehurch  of  England  would  adhere  to  the  episcopal  form; 
The  death  of  Calvin  prevented  any  farther  intercourse  on 
this  subject,  but  Strype  has  brought  sufficient  evidence 
that  Calvin  was  not  absolutely  averse  to  episcopacy,  and 
that  be  was  as  zealous  for  urdformity'^  as  our  archbishop, 
who  has  been  so  much  reproached  for  his  endeavours  to 
promote  it. 

In  1560,  Palmer  wrote  a  letter  to  the  queen^  with  the 
concurrence  of  tbe  bishops  of  London  and  Ely,  exhorting 
ber  majesty  to  marry,  which  it  is  well  known  she  declined. 
He  also  visited  several  dioceses,  in  some  of  which  he 

*  It  b  worth  the  notioe  of  Hioit  who  tbe  refortsen,  nA  that  no  man  con'« 

rail  against  Parker  for  his  epdeavours  ceired  that  religiuu  would  be  benefited 

to  prolhote  aniformity,  ancl  his  conse-  by  being  split  into  an  hundred  sects, 

i|«Mnt  hanh' treatment  of  the  Poritaotf,  with  as  many  different  ways  of  think* 

Ihatiothoae^ays  an  etMlUhftefii  of  iog,  and  ^tty  cburcii  governnieols^ 
some  description  was  tbe  object  of  all 
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found  the  churches  miserably  supplied  with  preacbenr^ 
The  bishop  of  Ely  certified,  that  of  152  livings  in  bb  dio^ 
cese^  fifty«two  only  were  duly  served ;  and  that  there  were 
thirty-four  benefices  vacant,  thirteen  that  had  neither  rec* 
tors  nor  vicars,  and  fifty-seven  that  were  enjoyed  by  non- 
residents. This  was  not  owing  to  the  popish  clergy  being 
deprived  of  their  benefices,  for  the  number  so  deprived 
dio  not  exceed  two  hundred  in  the  whple  kingdom ;  but 
the  truth  was,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  Mary's  reign  the 
great  bulk  of  the  clergy  were  grossly  ignorant,  and  it  was 
long  before  the  universities  were  encouraged  to  furnish  a 
series  of  learned  divines. 

In  1561,  archbishop  Parker  and  some  of  the  other  pre- 
lates made  an  application  to  the  queen  against  the  use  of 
images,  to  which  her  majesty  still  discovered  a  very  great 
inclination,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  induced  her 
to  change  her  opinion  on  this  matter,  from  the  anecdote 
given  in  our  account  of  dean  Nowell,  who  incurred  her 
displeasure  by  only  presenting  her  with  a  prayer-book, 
illustrated  with  engravings.  In  other  respects  she  adhered 
to  many  of  her  father's  notions,  and  when  about  this  time 
she  took  a  journey  into  Essex  and  Suffolk,  she  expressed 
great  displeasure  at  finding  so  many  of  the  clergy  married, 
and  at  observing  so  many  women  and  children  in  cathedrals 
and  colleges.  She  had,  indeed,  so  strong  an  aversion  to 
matrimony  in  the  clergy,  that  it  was  owing  to  Cecil's  cou- 
rage and  dexterity,  as  appears  by  a  letter  of  his  to  Parker, 
that  she  did  not  absolutely  prohibit  the  marriage  of  all 
ecclesiastics.  He  was,  however,  obliged  to  consent  to  an 
injunction,  ^^  that  no  head  or  member  of  any  college  or 
cathedral,  should  bring  a  wife,  or  any  other  woman,  into 
the  precincts  of  it,  to  abide  in  the  same,  on  pain  of  for- 
feiture of  all  ecclesiastical  promotions."  Archbishop  Par- 
ker took  the  liberty  to  remonstrate  with  the  queen  against 
this  order,  and  on  this  interview  she  treated  the  institution 
of  matrimony  with  contempt,  declared  to  him  that  she  re- 
pented her  making  any  of  them  bishops,  and  wished  it  had 
been  otherwise ;  nay,  threatened  him  with  injunctions  of 
another  nature,  which  his  grace  understood  to  be  in  favour 
of  the  old  religion.  In  his  letter  to  Cecil  on  this  occasion, 
he  assures  him  that  the  bishops  have  all  of  them  great  rea- 
son to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  queen ;  that  he  repents  his 
having  engaged  in  the  station  in  which  he  was;  and  that 
the  reception  which  be  bad  from  her  majesty  the  day 
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before,  bi4  quite  indiaposed  bttt  for  idi  other  borfcm  and 
he  could  oaly  fsouro  to  God  in  the  {mtemess  of  hh  soul ; 
but  il  the  went  on  to  force  tbe  clergy  to  any  cooapHance, 
they  mast  obey  God  rather  than  nien^  and  that  many  of 
tbeoi  had  conscience  and  courage  enough  to  sacrifice  their 
lives  in  dbfenoe  of  their  religion. 

Bmky.  whatever  oar  archbishop  night  suffer  from  the  des^ 
potic  caprices  of  the  queen^  he  had  yet  move  trouble  wich 
the  dissentions  which  appeared  in  the  church  itself,  and 
never  ceased  to  prevail,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  until 
the  whole  fisbric  was  overturned  in  tbe  reign  of  Charles  f. 
These  first  appeared  iu  the  opposition  given  to  the  eccle- 
siastic habits  by  a  considerable  nuoiber  of  divihes^  and 
those  men  of  worth  and  piety,  who  seemed  to  be  of  opinion 
that  popery  might  consist  in  dress  as  well  ar  doctrine.  By 
virtue  of  dbe  clause  in'  tbe  act  of  dniformity,  which  gave 
the  queen  a  power  of  adding  an^  other  rites  aDdx:eremo« 
nies  she  pleeaed,^  she  set*  forth' injunctions  ordering;  that  the 
cleif^'  should  wear  seemly  garments^  square  caps,  and 
copes,  which  bad  been  laid  aside  in  tbe  reign'  of  king  Ed- 
ward. Many  confonned  to  these  iu  every  ctrouiiistanGey 
but  others  refused  the  cap  atid  surplice,  codsidering  them 
as  reltca  of  popery,  and  therefore  both'soperstitious  and 
iinfuL  Tbe  queen,  enraged  at  thk<oppo8ition,>  which  waa 
favoured  even  by  some  of  her  courtiers,  wrote  a  letter  lo 
the  two  arobbisheps)  nsflecting  with  some  acrimony  on  it, 
as  the  e0ect  of  remissMssin  tbe  bishops;  and- requiring^ 
them  to  confer  with « her  eodesiastical  commissioners,  thas 
an  exact  order  and  uniformity  might  be  msidtamed  in  all 
external  rites  and  ceremonies ;  and  that  noae^  hdresfter 
should  be  admitted^*  te  any  ecclesikstioal  preferment,  but 
these  who  were  disposed'  tu  obedience  in*  tbis^  respect; 
Archbishop  Parker,  acicordingly^  with*  the  assistance:  of 
several  of  his-  brethren^  dr€^Mn  up'ordiosmces-  for  tbe«  due 
order  in  preachiBgand  administering^thesiutranewty,^  and  for 
the  app«rd  of  persons  ecolestasticaL  According  to  tbese^the) 
preachers  were  directed  to  atudy  edificadhiij  and'td  nuraage> 
cotttrovetsy  with  sobriety^;  eochertingi  the  peofie  to  fre^* 
qfuent  the  oomaninioa,fadd.  to  obej;^!  ttye  laws^  and  the 
queen's  injunetioes;  Al!  tbeilioence^fbr  preacbing  were' 
declared  void. and 'of  no -effsct,  butwere'tobe  renewed  to* 
such  as  their  bishops  thought  worthy  of  the  office ;  and' 
such  as  pveached  unsound;  cbotrine  were  to  be  denounced' 
to  the  b«sbop,  aodnot  eontrodioted  intbechuvoh;  Hibsi 
'Vol.  XXIV.  I 
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'who  had  licences  were  to  preach  once  in  three  months ; 
and  those  who  were  uqiicensed,  were  to  read  homilies.  la 
administering  the  sacrament,  the  principal  minister  was  to 
wear  a  cope,  but  at  all  other  prayers  only  the  surplice  ;  in 
cathedrals  they  were  to  wear  hoods,  and  preach  in  them  ; 
the  sacrament  was  to  be  received  by  every  body  kneeling ; 
every  minister  saying  the  public  prayers,  or  administering 
the  sacraments,  was  to  wear  a  surplice  with  sleeves;  and 
every  parish  was  to  provide  a  communion-table,  and  to 
have  the  ten  commandments  set  on  the  east  wall  above  it. 
The  bishops  were  to  give  notice  when  any  persons  were  to 
be  ordained,  and  none  were  to  be  ordained  without  de- 
grees. Then  followed  some  rules  about  wearing  apparel, 
caps,  and  gowns ;  to  all  which  was  added,  a  form  of  sob- 
scription  to  be  required  of  all.  who  were  admitted  to  any 
office  in  the  church ;  that  they  would  not  preach  without 
licence,  that^hey  would  read  the  Scriptures  intelligibly, 
that  they  would  keep  a  register-book,  that  they  would  use 
such  apparel  in  service-time  especially  %s  was  appointed, 
that  they  would  keep  peace  and  quiet  in  their  parishes, 
that  they  would  read  some  of  the  Bible  daily,  and  in  con- 
clusion, that  they  would  observe  uniformity,  and  conform 
to  all  the  laws  and  orders  already  established  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  to  use  no  sort  of  trade,  if  their  living  amounted 
to  twenty  nobles. 

,  It  might  have  been  expected  that  these  ordinances 
would  bavei  pleased  the  queen,  as  being  in  confermtty  with 
her  wishes,  and,  in  fact,  in  answer  to  her  ordera ;  but  the 
opponents  of  the  habits,  who  begmn  to  be  called  Puritans, 
applied  to  their  friends  at  court,  and  especially  to  her 
great  favourite  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  who  pre- 
vailed so  iar  with,  her  majesty,  that  all  her  former  resohi- 
tion  disappeared,  and  she  refused  to  sanction^  the  ordi- 
nances with  her  authority,  telling  the  archbishop,  that  the 
oath  of  canonical  obedience  was  sufficient  to  bind  the  in* 
ferior  clergy  to  their  duty,  without  the  interposition  of  the 
crown.  The  archbishop,  hurt  at  such  capricious  conduct, 
and  at  being  placed  in  such  a  situation  between  the  court 
and  the  chorch,  told  Cecil,  that  if .  the^ministry  persisted 
in  their  indifference,  he  would  ^^  no  more  strive  againat 
the  stream,  fuitte  or  chide  who  would  ;'*  and  it  is  most  pro- 
bable bis  remonstrances  prevailed,  for  the  above  ordi* 
nances  were  a  few  days  after  poUisfaed,  under  the  name 
of  Advertisements ;  and  he  then  proceeded  upon  them  with 
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that  zeal  which  procured  him  from  one  pafty  the  reproach 
of  being  a  persecutor^  and  from  the  other  the  honour  of 
being  a  6rm  friend  and  supporter  of  the  church-establish^* 
ment.  The  particular  steps  he  took,  the  trials  he  instt-' 
tuted,  and  the  punishments  he  inflicted,  are  detailed  aft 
length  by  Strype  and  other  church-'historians ;  but  on  the 
merit  of  his  conduct  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion. 
It  has  been  said,  both  in  excuse  and  in  reproach  of  his 
measures,  that  he  was  too  subservient  to  the  queen.  To  us 
it  appears,  that  he  took  as  much  liberty  in  advising  the 
queen,  and  in  contending  with  her  humours,  as  any  prelate 
or  statesman  of  her  reign,  and  that  what  he  did  to  pro^ 
mote  uniformity  in  the  church  arose  from  a  sincere,  how*- 
ever  mistaken  opinion,  that  uniformity  was  necessary  to  the 
advancement  of  the  reformation,  and  in  itself  practicable. 
All  that  is  wrong  in  this  opirAon  must  be  referred  to  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  when  no  man  conceived  that  ail 
established  church  could  flourish  if  surrounded  by  secta-^ 
ries,  and  when  toleration  was  not  at  all  utiderstood  in  its 
present  sense. 

He  continued  to  struggle  with  the  difficulties  attending 
his  office  and  measures,  until  his  seventy^flfst  year,  when^' 
finding  himself  in  a  declining  condition,  he  signed  bis* 
will  April  5,  1575,  and  died  on  May  17  following.  He  wasf 
buried  in  his  own  chapel  at  Lambeth,  with  a -Latin  inscrip-' 
tion  by  his  friend  Dr.  Walter  Haddon :  but  this  was  de-* 
molished,  and  his  bones  taken  up  and  scattered,  during  tbe 
usurpation;  nor  vas  it  known  what  became  of  thefn  till 
they  were  dbcovered  by  Dugdale,  in  archbishop  Sancroft's 
time,  who  again  replaced  them  in  tbe  midst  of  the  area  of 
the  chapel,  as  a  small  marble  stone  facing  the  altar,  witlf 
this  inscription  upon  it,  now  denotes,  '*  Corpus  Matthsi 
archiepiscopi  tandem  hie  quieseit  :**  the  monument  itself, 
with  an  epitaph  upon  it  of  his  own  drawing  up,  being  since 
removed  into  the  anti*-chapel. 

Concerning  his  learning  and  zeal  for  the  promotion  of 
learning,  there  is  no  di&rence  of  opinion.  His  skill  in 
ancient  liturgies  was  such,  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  se^^ 
lected  to  draw  up  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  and  wheh 
he  came  to-be  placed 'at  the  head  of  the  chtncb,  he  la** 
boured  much  to  engage  the  bishops,  and  olher  learned 
men,  in  the  revisal  and  connection  of  the  former  transla« 
tions  of  the-  Bible.  This  was  at  length'  undertaken  and^ 
carried  on  utrder  his- direction  and  inapecnbn,  who  assigned- 
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pf^r^pqlar  portioD$  tio  ^acl^  of  biif  fsyiftt^^i.^^  wiiicb  be  a^ter*- 
f^ardt  peru^Qd  ai|d  correct^d^  and  spa,ce4  uo  paina  in  g^t- 
tii|ig  it  cQaii4ete4-  It  was  first  published  io  15.689  apd  b^s 
usu^^y  baei^  c^H^d  tbe  <^  Bishop's  ^ible»'*  aa^  raa  i^ 
cojQcse  wi^  ^le  Q^^eva  tFaps|^tiaO|  mm^'  ^be  present  V(^r- 
fiqi^  w^  exe<?uiied|  ip^  tbe  rejga  of  Ifipg  Jatpes.     He  aUo 

^^^blisbed  a  ^<  S^^on  bow'y  o^  ^be  S^ipraipent/^  trai;)Lv 
a|ed  ovit  of  Latin  intp  thai;  la,ngi^ge,  by  i^lfriQ  ^  learned 
i^bbot  of  St.  Albap's,  ^bout  900  years  before ;  vritb  ^«o 
f  pi8Ue9  of  the  same,  in  ^bich^  is  w^t  the  least  mentian  of 
^  dqctrine  of  trai^ubs^atiation.  He  wr^s,  tbe  editor  ai^ 
of  e4iMoQ8  of  the  blstoriea  pf  Matthew  of  Westminster  ai^d 
BAattbew  of  Paris,  and  of  various  Qther  «(ocl[;%  enumen^ted 
by  TftPner ;  some  of  which  were  either  composed,  by  bioi^ 
or  printed  at  his  expence.  The  work  on  which  he  b 
thought  to  hatve  spent  most;time  was  that  '<  De  Antjqui- 
tate  BritannicaeEcclesiie ;"  l>at  his  share  in  this  is  a  dispul^ 
point  afl9png  antiquaries.  In  his  letter  to  the  lord  treasu- 
rer, to  whom  he  presented  a  copy,  he  speaks  of  it  as  his 
own  collection,  which  had  been  the  employment  of  his 
leisure  hours.  Dr.  Drake  likewise,  in  tbe  pn^&^ce  to  his 
editiop  df  it,  quotes  a  letter  of  the  archbisbop^s  in  the 
qollege-library,  in  which  he  expressly  styles  it,  **  My  book 
pf  Caiiterbury  Predecessors;''  and  arcbbiil^op  Bramhall 
vas  of  opiniop,  that'  the  conclusion  of  tbe  premce  proved 
Packer  bio^self  to  have  been  tbe  author.  But  notwith- 
standing thesQ  t^|iiponie%  tbe  oiatter  is  doubtful.  Sel- 
dep  WW  th^  first  w1m>  ci^'^^  ^^  ^M  questiop,  although  with- 
ont  giving  bis  reasons ;  mn4  sir  Qenry  Spebnan  considered. 
Dr.  Ackwoil;h  tp  bi^ve  been  either  the  author  or  collector 
pf  tbe  work.  Archbisbop  UsheF  thinks  that  Ackworth  wrotej 
only  the  first  part,  concerning  tbe  3ritisb,  ai>tiuquities ;  i^id 
he,  Selden,  mid  Wb^^i^ton,  ascribe  the  Ifves  pf  tbe  aiocli- 
bisbops  to  Josselyn,  and  n^e  Pi^-ker  little  more  tbw  tbo: 
director  or  encourager  of  the  wbolef  And  tbis.  certainly, 
Me^a/$  to  be  oopfirmedby  tbe  copy  now;  in  tbe  Lwibeth- 
Ubrf^ry.  This  cppyt  wl^icli  prigip^b^  belonged  to  that  li- 
brary, butwaii  oiissingr  fiDiW  theye^r  1720,  w^i^epUced, 
ip  1757  by  Pr,  Trerory  bishop  of  Durhaiq,  wbp  found! 
it  in  tbp  SopdarlapdriitoMry.  This,  which  Dr^  Dpcarel 
tboi^bit  tbe  pnly  perfect  opp  existipg,  popta^ns  n^my 
manpscript  piqpers,  letters,  and  notes,  respecting  arch- 
Jbiishop  Parker  apd  the  see  of  Canterfapiy;  apd»  amppg 
thesej  §w^  prppft  that  Ackwprt|^  apd  «fpisply^  b^  a  copp 
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Uderable  Aitrt  in  the  coiiS)^oskidn  of  tlie^  wot-k.  At  th^ 
beginning  of  St  Augustine's  life  n6  8nd  this  note:  ^^Thes^ 
t4  pages  of  St.  Augiistine's  llfb  were  thus  begcin  by  George 
Acworth  Dri  of  iaw^^  at  the  i^ppoititment  df  Mittheir 
Parker  Abp.  of  Cdnt.  ahd  tb«  lites  of  all  the  arch« 
bi&bops  should  have  in  thii  course  been  perfected — fsoiM 
words  not  intelligible) — but  deth  prevented  it.**  This  Dr. 
Ackwortb)  as  we  have  mentlbuM  in  dur  lu^bount  bf  him 
(vol.  I.)  ^as  alive  in  1676,  but 4iow  long  after  is  notknowti^ 
but  as  this  is  ^  j(iar  after  our  prelate'^  death,  there  seemi 
tome  difficulty  in  understanding  the  latter  part  of  thi^ 
note^  without  adopting  archbislu^p'Uiher^d  opinion  above 
fttentioned.  We  itlsb  j9nd  in  the  Lambeth  copyi  on  tM 
title-page  of  the  history,  the  following  note :  <^Thiii  His- 
toric wad  collebted  and  penned  by  John  JoMetyn,  one  of 
the  sons  of  At  Thotttti  Josselyn,  knight^  by  the  appoint- 
ment and  oversight  of  Matthew  Patker  archbishop  of  CinC;' 
the  said  John  being  entertained  in  the  i^did  archb.  hoUse; 
as  one  of  his  antiquaries,  to  whom,  besides  the  allowance 
afibrded  to  him  in  his  howse^  be  gave  to  hym  the  parsbnage 
df  Hollinborn  in  Kent^**  kc. 

It  seems  probable  therefbre  that  Ptirket^  planhed  ih\i 
work^  and  supplied  hi*  assistants  With  materials  frotti  bi^ 
own  Gbttections  res|)ecting  eeele^ia^tical  itntiqaities.  It 
was  printed  probably  iit  Lambeth^  where  the  arehbishdpl 
had  an  establishment  of  printers,  engravers,  and  llln-. 
minators,  in  a  folio  volnme,  in  15t2.  The  nufhbiir  of 
copied  printed  appears  to  bate  been  very  smdl,  soine 
think  net  Mdre  than  fon^  Oi*  Ave,  for  private  di^tribd^ 
tien ;  bdt  thitf  mitst  be  a  mii^ake ;  for  Vt.  Dhtke  mto- 
tioQs  his  having  consulted  twenty-one  copies,  moslt  of 
Wbteb,  he  addi,  ifcte  inipetfect.  The  copi^  ejtiitiii 
boitever,  in  il  perftk't  <tate,  are  tery  few :  Sti7pe  mentidh^ 
only  i)ve,  and  one  of  these,  which  he  calls  the  choicest  of 
Mi  belonged  to  archbishop  Sancroft,  catoe  afterguards  into 
the  htknU  of  Mr.  Whdrton,  and  ^pe^rs  to  be  the  ond 
now  at  Lanibeih.  There  h  h  very  fin^  cdpy  ?n  the  ifrttifth 
MosMm,  bound  in  gfeen  velvet  entfbroidered,  if^hicb  ap- 
pears to  have  b«eh  the  ilres6nta(ion-copy  to  qii^eM  Elita''^ 
beth.  A  bad  edition  of  the  w<n*k  ^as  p6blfsbed  at  Hatfdve^ 
in  1605;  and  a  very  elegaht  one  by  Dr.  Dttk^in  1729^/ 
folio.  In  1574,  a  short  life  of  itrchbishop  F'arke^  waar  pub- 
lished abroad,  moat  probably  by  one  of  his  en^miei  amon^ 
tbe  pvTitansy  ander  the  title  **  TH  Life  of  the  70  Arch- 
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bisbopp  of  CMiterbury,  presently  settinge.  Englisbed,  and 
to  be  added  to  the  69  lately  sett  forth  in  Latin.  This 
number  of  seventy  is  so  complete  a  number  as  it  is  great 
pitie  ther  should  be  one  more :  but  that  as  Augustin  was 
the  first,  so  Mattbeur  miglft  be  the  last.V  Of  this  scurri- 
lous publication  an  account  may  be  seen  in  the  '^  Resti- 
tulSB,"  vol.1. 

To  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  particularly  to 
^is  own  college,  be  was  a  most  munificent  benefactor, 
founding,  at  bis  own  expence,  many  fellowships  and  scho- 
larships. He  was  also  the  founder  of  the  first  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  over  wbicH  be  presided  during  his  life,  and  in 
ibis  office  was  succeeded  by  archbishop  Whitgift.  He 
hml.tbe  taste:  and  spirit  of  an  antiquary  from  his  earliest 
years,  and  employed  his  interest,  when  he  rose  in  the 
world,  as  well  as  his  fortune,  in  accumulating  collections, 
or  transcripts  of  manuscripts,  from  the  dissolved  monas- 
teries. In  bis  library  is  a  letter  from  the  privy-council, 
dieted  July  1568,  signifying  the  queen's  pleasure,  that  the 
archbishop,  or  bis  deputies,  should  be  permitted  to  peruse 
all  the  records  of  the  suppressed  houses.  The  greatest 
favour,  therefore,  wbich  he  conferred  on  literature,  was 
(he  invaluable  books  which 

be  gaj^e  to  hi  11  preserved* 

Fuller  styled  i  (h  Antiquity^ 

before  it  was  lotton,'*  and 

JMStly,  as  ii  o<  to  the  civil 

and  ecclesiasi  tan  had  ever 

been  collected.  The  manuscripts  are  of  the  eleventh, 
tjyelftb,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  Some  are  as  old  as  the  tenth,  ninth,  and 
eighth.  They  relate  to  the  writings  of  the  fathers  and 
9cbooI-divinity,  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical  matters,  to  the 
concerns  of  various  religious  bouses,  of  the  university,  &c. 
l^ny  of  them  are  in  the  old  Saxon  character,  and  they 
are  all  well  described  in  Nasmith's  Catalogue.  A,  copy  of 
bis  will  is  preserved  in  the  College-library,  as  are  two 
pictures  of, him  in  oil,  with  a  beautiful  one  in  water-co- 
Ipurs,  taken  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  at  the  end 
of  the  college^statutes.  His  only  surviving  son,  John,  was 
Mnigh^ed  in  1603,  and  died  in  1618,  but  there  is  nc^ing 
rjsmarkable  in  bis  history ;  and  tbe  family  is  now  thought 
to  be  extinct ' 
I  Slrypt^  Life.— >lf  •>t^r>^i  Hi*t  of  C.  C.  C.  C^Biof  .  Brit  m  vsrjr  super- 
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PARKER  (Robsbt),  WM  a  puritan  dWine  of  consi- 
deiable  learaiDg  and  nteding,  iMit  bis  early  history  is  very 
Tariously  represented.  Mr.  Brook,  in  his  late  ^^  Lives  of 
the  Puritans,''  placea  him  as  rector  of  North- Benflete,  in 
Essex,  in  1571,  on  the  aotborky  of  Newcourt,  biit  New- 
court  is  evidently  speaking  of  a  Robert  Parker,  who  held 
B^rdfield-parva  in  i559,  and  must  have  been  a  different 
person.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Masters,  in  his  History 
of  C.  C.  C.  C  informl  us  that  he  was  in  1581  a  pensioner 
of  Benc't  college,  Caosbridge,  and  was* made  scholar  of 
the  hoi/se  in  1583,  at  which  time  he  published  a  copy  of 
JLatin  verses  on  the  death  of  siif  William  Buttes,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  a  fellowship  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  follow- 
ing. He  was  then  A.  B.  but  commenced  A.  M.  in  1585, 
and  li{ft  the  university  in  1589.  Both  his  biographers  agree 
that  ihe  person  they  speak,  of  was  beneficed  afterwards  at 
W  iltoo,  in  Wiltshire,  and  the  author  of  **  A  scholastical 
Discourse  against  symbolizing  with  Anti-christ- in  cere- 
monies, especially  in  the  sign  of  the  Cross,"  printed  in 
4607,  without  a  printer^s  name,  consisting  of  hear  400 
jMiges  closely  printed  in  folio..  In  this  he  appears  to  have 
empbyed  very  extensive  reading  to  very  little  purpose, 
according  to  Dr.  Grey;  and  even  Mr.  Pierce,  in  bis  **  Vin- 
dication of  the  Dissenters,'*  owns  that  '*  his  fancy  was 
somewhat  odd  as  to  his  manner  of  handling  his  argument.** 
It  contained  at  the  some  time  matter  so  very  offensive,  that 
aptoclaoiuktion  was  issued  for  apprehending  the  author, 
«^,. after  many  narrow  escapes,  wsls  enab^  to  take  re- 
fuge in  HollancL  Here  some  of  his  biographers  inform  us 
tbilt  be  was  chosen  minister  of  the  English  church  at  Am- 
sterdam ;  but  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  being  unwilling  to 
disoblige  the  -king  of  England  by  continuing  him  their 

Estor,  be  removed  to  Doesburgh,  where  he  becaime  chap- 
n  to  the  garrison.  Others  tell  us  that  he  x/Hmld  have  been 
chosen  pastor  to  the  English  church  at  Amsterdam,  had  not 
the  inagisirate»  been  afraid  of  disobliging  king  James. 
According  to  Mr.  Brook,  it  would  appear  that  be  had  pub- 
lished hb  work  **  De  Descensu*'  before  be  left  England, 
but  we  can  more  safely  rely  on  Mr.  Masters,  who  had  seen 
the  book,  and  who  inform^  us  that  it  was  while  he  was  at 
Amsterdam  that  he  published  a  treatise,  **  De  Descensu 

Ikial  «rtMld.^rLe  N«v«'t  Proteftast  Bishops.— Buimet'i  Hitt-  of  the  Reforms - 
tioa.— MS  Letter  of  Dr.  DoearePs,  <&€.•  &o.  .See  also  ▼arions  citrioos  par- 
tienkn  in  Lysons't  SiifiroDi,  tbo  History  of  Lambeth,  &c. 
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^QiiHoi  DosMi  Ji^V^  Cfar^U  ad  lofeim^*'  /Ato^  xrluch  lad 
been  jbegmn  by  bi9  learoftd  friend  Hugh  Saadford^  wka 
6ndifig  oeatb  Itpproacbiog,  committed  tbe  perfectiag  of  k 
0  hi,qa.  Thif  be  wa«  about  to  do  wbto  compelled  to  leava 
England.  ]BLi3  preface  is  dated  Amsterdam,  Dec.  SO,  161 1« 
fie  W89  also  jUie  autbor  of  a  treautiae  ^'  De  PoUtta  Eccle^ 
fiasticaObristi  et  Hierarcfaicaoppoeitay"  published  io  1616, 
at  wbuih  tipae  b^  had  been  dead  two  years.  He  is  ittdee^ 
here  represiented  <<  as  an  emineiit  serFsnt  of  Christ,  called 
faopije  to  rest  from  bis  labours  in  ibe  midst  of  his  cotiise.'^ 
Tbe  Bodleian  catalogue  assigns  to  him  two  other  post^ 
bumous  works,  **  A  Discourse  concerning  Puriuas,'' 1641, 
4to,  and  ^'  The  Mystery  of  the  Vials  opened  in  the  l£th 
jchap^  of  tbe  Revelations.''  He  left  a  son,  Thomas, 
author  of  %  work  called  ^'  M^tfaodus  gratics  divinss  in  tra« 
cUictione  bomiois  peccatoris  ad  vit^m/'  Lond.  1657,  Hvo^ 
Yfhich  the  editor  oonsidered  as  a  work  of  iospprunceby  the 
j^are  he  took  to  eoUate  foar  MS  copies.  Brook  says  ha 
^ro^  ^po  <<  Ideditatiops  on  tbe  Prophecy  of  D^iel,"  and 
died  in  1677,  in  New  England,  to  which  he  want  in  16349 
to  avoid  tbe  consequeacea  of  noocoafonnii^  ^t  home. ' 

PARI^ER  (Samukl),  f^  man  of  some  learning,  ^d  no 
09li|emptible  writer,  but  of  despicable  character,  was  bom 
10  Sejfit.  1640,  at  Nottbampton,  where  his  fioher,  John 
Park^r»  then  practised  the  law.  John  had  been  bred  to 
that  professioa  in  one  of  the  Temples  at  London,  and  in* 
cliffing  to  tbe  parliament  agaiost  the  king,  was  preferred 
to  b^  a  member  of  the  high  eourt  of  justice  in  1649,  in 
Hrhipb  office  he  gave  sentence  against  the  three  lords,  Oa<* 
p^l,  Holhnd,  and  Hamilton,  wbd  were  beheaded.  During' 
Pliver's  usurpation  he  was  ma^e  an  assistant  committee* 
ilian  for  bis  county.  In  16$0^  be  published  a  book  in  de« 
feoce  of  the  new  government,  as  a  ceamonweahh,  with* 
oi)t  a  king  or  house  of  lords,  entitled  M  The  Government 
of  tbe  People  of  England,  precedent  and  present,*'  with 
ap  emblen»aticitl  engraved  title->page.  In  iune  163iS,  when 
Croipwell  WM  declared  protector,  be  was  appointed  one  of 
the  qommissiooers  for  removing  obstructions  at  Worcester- 
bouse,  in  the  Strand,  near  London,  and  was  svpora  seijeaM 
ft  law  neat  day.  In  Jan.  1659,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
itnmp-pariiament  one  o{  the  barons  of  the  eaohequer ;  but^ 

%  MMteet  Hitt  of  C.  a  C.  C^Bfook's  Lim  of  tb«  FariUm  .-^-NmI^H  Ph* 
fi^^,  wHh  Orgy's  EBMBiwyM*  toU  I. 
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iiis  dbaracMri  bQweifier»  appears  to  ham  been  aiieh,  ibak 
jbe  was  again  aiade  ilDgaalaHy  seijeaot  at  bw,  by  tbt  re^ 
cowneDoation  of  chanceUor  Hjrdci^  at  tbe  first  call  after 
Ibe  retora  of  Charles  II. 

His  SO09  SaesaeU  the  mhjeet  of  ibe  present  artide,  was 
e^cated  among  the  Puritans  at  Nertiiampton ;  whence^ 
when  pfeparad  for  tbe  university,  he  was  sent  to  Wadham* 
coUege  in  Oxiotd,  and  adfnitted,  in  16^9,  under  a  pres^ 
byteriao  tMtor*  WMe  here  he  affected  to  lead  a  strict  and 
jreligioas  life,  entered  into  a  weekly  society,  then  called 
tbe  grqeilers,  beMnse  their  chief  diet  was  water-grnel) 
and  it  was  observed  ^  ibat  he  put  more  graves  into  his 
porridge  than  all  the  refft."  This  society  met  at  a  house 
in  HoljrweU,  whera  be  was  so  eealons  and  constant  an  at« 
tendaot  upon  prayers,  sermons,  and  sacraments,  that  he 
was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  valuable  young  men  in  the 
university.  He  took  the  degree  B.  A.  Feb.  28,  I  MO.  At 
tbe  time  of  die  restoration  be  was  a  violent  independent^ 
and  as  for  9ome.  tim^  he  continued  to  rail  against  episco^ 
pacy,  he  was  muob  disoonntenanced  by  tbe  new  warden^ 
Dr.  Blaadford.  Upon  this  be  removed  to  Trinity  college^ 
wb^e,  by  the  advice  of  Or.  Ralph  Bathurst,  then  a  senior 
fdlow  of  that  society,  he  was  induced  to  change  bis  opi- 
nions^ and  became  as  violent  agpainst  the  nonconformists  as 
be  had  ever  been  for  them.  He  afterwards  thanked  Dr. 
Bathurst  for  having  restored  him  ^*  firom  the  chains  and 
fetters  of  an  unhappy  education.^*  He  now  proceeded 
M,A.  in  1663,  and  having  taken  orders,  resorted  fre<- 
^oeatly  to  London,  and  became  chaplain  to  a  nobleman^ 
whom  be  amused  by  his  humourous  sallies  at  tbe  expeace 
of  his  old  irieods  the  presbyterians,  independents,  &o. 
JIasoo  was  never  more  mistaken  than  when  in  his  '<  Ode 
to  lodependenpe'*  he  mentions  him  by  the  epithet  *^  mitred 
dullness.'*  Parker  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  wit,  and 
although  Marvell  was  bis  match,  yet  the  success  of  the 
latter  was  not  a  little  owing  to  his  having  the  best  cause. 

In  1665  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and 
published  about  the  same  time  some  physico-theological 
essays,  in  l^in,  with  the  title  *^  Tentamina  Pbysico-Thea-i 
logica  de  Deo;  sive.Tbeologia  Scfaobstica,  ad  normam 
novss  et  i^orniate  )>hilosophi8B  concinnata,''  Lond.  1665, 
4ta  TUs  he  dedicated  to  archbishop  Sheldon.  The  work 
wm  mmtked  by  N.  Fairfax,  M-  D*  io  »  treatise  with  the 
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whimsical  title  of  <<  The  Bulk  and  Selvedge  of  the  Worid.*' 
In  1666  he  published  <'  A  free  and  impartial  Censure  of 
the  Platonic  Phiioaopby  ;*'  and  shortly  after  ^<  An  account 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  thd  Divine  Dominion  and  Good- 
ness, especially  as  they  refer  to  the  Origenian  hypothesis 
concerning  the  .pre-existence  of  sobis,  together  with  a 
special  account  of  the  vanity  and  groundlessness  of  the  hy- 
pothesis itself/*  Oxon.  1666,  4to.  About  Michaelmas,  1667, 
archbishop  Sheldon  appointed  him  one  of  bis  chaplains,  a 
proof  that  at  this  time  be  was  in  ektimation ;  tod  this  seems 
to  have  led  the  way  to  higher  preferment.  He  how  left 
Oxford,  and  resided  at  Lambeth,  under  the  eye  of  his  pa- 
tron; who,  in  June  1670,  collated'  him  to  the  archdea- 
conry of  Cat)terbary,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Bancroft,  after- 
wards archbishop.  On  Nov.  26,  the  same  year,  having  accom- 
Eanied  William  prince  of  Orange  on  his  visit  to  Cambridge, 
e  bad  the  degree  of  D.  D.  conferred  upon  him.  On  Nov.  1 8, 
1672,  he  was  installed  prebendary  of  Canterbury  ^  and  had 
the  rectories  of  Ickham  and  Chartham,  in  KeAt,  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  archbishop  about  the  same  time.  About 
this  time  be  published  some  of  those  writings  against  the 
presbyterians  which  involved  him  in  a  controversy.  The 
first  of  these  was  bis  **  Discourse  of  Ecclesilistical  Polity^ 
wherein  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate  over  the  con- 
sciences of  subjects  in  matters  of  external  religion  is  as- 
serted." This  was  first  answered  by  the  anonymous  author 
of  ^*  Insolence  and  Impudence  triumphant,**  &c.  1669;  and 
by  Die.  John  Owen,  in  ^*  Truth  and  Innocence  vindicated." 
He  then  published  '^  A  Defence  and  Continuation  of  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity  (against  Dr.  Owen),'-  Lond.-167l,  8vo ; 
*^  Toleration  discussed,**  &c.  1670,  4to;'  *'  A  Discourse  in 
Vindication  of  bishop  Bramhall  and  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, from  the  fanatic  charge  of  Popery,**  &c.  This  wa» 
prefixed  to  a  **  Treatise'*  of  the  said  bishop,  written  in  his 
own  defence,  1672,  8vo.  A  humourous  censure  of  this 
piece  being  published  by  Andrew  Marvell,  entitled  **  The 
Rehearsal  Transprosed,**  &c.  our  author,  in  the  «ame  hu- 
mourous taste,  wrote  '*  A  Reproof  to  the  Rehearsal  Trans- 
prosed,"  1673,  8vo.  Wood,  however,  observes,  that,  **  find- 
ing himself  beaten  in  this  cudgelling  way,  his  high  spirit 
was  abated  for  ever  after,. ;and  though  Marvell  replied  to 
bis  *  Reproof,*  yet  he  judged  it  more  prudent  to  lay  down 
the  cudgels.  It  put  him  upon  a  more  sober,  serious,  and 
moderate  wny  of  writing.**  (SeeMARveLu.)    Parker's  last 
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]f>ubliottioD  hi  thb  cootroTer^  was  ^^  A  free  and  impartbl 
Inqoiry  into  the  causes  of  that  very  great  esteem  and  ho- 
Doar  the  Nooconforaisl  Mioisters  are  in  with  their  fol- 
lowers,*' 1673,  8vo.  In  1678  be  published  his  **  Disputa- 
tiooes  de  Deo  et  proi^dcotia  divina/'  &c.  ^u>,  which  is 
highly  oomineiided  by  Dr.  Heory  More  id  the  general  pre- 
face to  his  works.  This  was  followed  by  other  works,  en- 
titled **  Demonstration  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Law 
of  Nature^  and  of  the  Christian  Religion/'  1681,  4to; 
«« The  Case  of  the  Church  of  England  briefly  stated  in  the 
three  first  and  fuodamenul  principles  of  a  Christian  Church. 
I.  The  Obligation  of  Christianity  by  Divine  Right.  II. 
The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Church  by  Divine  Right.  III.  The 
institution  of  Episcopal  Superiority  by  Divine  Right," 
London,  8vo ;  **  An  account  of  the  Government  of  the 
Christian  Church,  in  the  first  six  hundred  years ;  parti- 
cularly shewing,  I.  The  Apostolical  practice  of  Diocesao 
and  Metropolitical  Episcopacy.  IL  The  usurpation  of  pa- 
triarchal and  papal  authority.  III.  The  war  of  two  hundred 
years  between  the  bishops  bf  Rome  and  Constantinople,  of 
universal  supremacy,".  London,  1683,  8vo ;  '^.  Religion 
and  Loyalty,  or,  a  demonstration  of  the  power  of  the 
Christian  Church  within  itself,  supremacy  of  sovereign 
powers  over  it,  and  duty  of  passive  obedience  and  non- 
resislance  to  all  their  commands,  exemplified  out  of  re- 
cords," &c.  8vo  ;  and  the  year  following,  the  second  part 
of  the  same  work,  containing  ^'  the  history  of  the  concur- 
rence of  the  imperial  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  the 
Government  of  the.  Church,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
reign,  of  Jovian  to  the  end  of  Justinian,"  1685,  8vo. 

As  he  thus  by  bis  writings,  as  well  as  personal  condact, 
maintained  an  unreserved  obsequiousness  to  the  court,  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Charles  II.  so  upon  the  accession  of  his 
brother  to  the  throne,  he  continued  in  the  same  servile 
complaitence ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  reaped  the 
fruits  of  it  in  tbq  bishopric  of  Oxford,  to  which  he  was 
nominated  by  James  II.  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Fell  in  1686, 
being  allowed  to  hold  the  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury  in 
commendam^.  He  was  also  made  a  privy  counsellor,  >and 
constituted,  by  a  royal  mandamus,  president  of  Magdalen- 
college  in  Oxford,  a  situation  which  amounted  to  a  dis- 
grace,  as  it  was  in  violation  of  the  statutes,  and  in  resist- 
ance to  the  lawftil  election  of  Dr.  Hough.  (See  Houoh  ) 

Having  now  openly  rejected  %hp  church  of  England,^ 
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irfaidi  hit  bmd  saeiriflced  ta  his  ambkioO)  hJb  became  oad  cf 
the  Ronish  mercenaries^  prosduiting  his  pea  in  deiepcA 
of  transubttantiatioo,  and  the  ^onhip  of  saiatt  and  imageg* 
The  papists,  it  is  certain^  made  sure  of  bim  as  a  f>rOielyt«  | 
one  of  wfaof&y  io  a  letter  from  Liege,  infottbs  his  cer-^ 
lespondent  tluit  he  efen  proposed  in  coancil,  whether  it 
was  not  ezpedioDt  that  at  least  one  oollege  in  Oiford  should 
be  allowed  to  be  catholics,  that  they  might  not  be  foroed 
to  be  at  such  charges  by  going  beyond  the  seas  to  study« 
lo  the  same  spirit,  haying  invited  two  popish  noblei)nen» 
with  a  third  of  the  church  of  England,  to  to  entertain- 
ment, he  drank  the  king's  health,  wishing  a  happy  sucoesi 
to  all  his  affairs ;  adding,  that  the  religion  of  the  prOtest*- 
auts  in  England  seemed  to  him  to  be  in  no  better  a 
ooodilion  tlum  Buda  was  before  it  was  taken,  and  that 
they  were  next  tb  Atheists  who  defended  that  faith.  So 
▼ery  notorious  iras  his  conduct,  that  the  Inore  prudent  and 
artful  of  the  popish  party  condemned  it  Father  Peter,  a 
Jesttit,  and  privy«connsellor  to  king  James,  in  a  letter  te 
father  la  Chaise,  confessor  io  Louis  XIV.  uses  these  ex-* 
pressions :  <<  The  bishop  of  Oaford  has  not  yet  declared 
himself  openly ;  the  great'  obstacle  is  his  wife,  whom  he 
cannot  rid  himself  of;  his  design  being  to  continue  a 
bishop,  and  only  phaoge  communion,  as  it  is  not  doebted 
but  the  king  will  permit,  and  our  holy  father  confirm } 
though  I  don't  see  how  he  can  be  farther  useful  to  us  in 
the  religion  he  is  in,  because  he  is  sospectedi  and  (rf  no 
esteem  among  the  heretics  of  the  English  cbnreb ;  nor  do 
I  see  that  tUSb  example  of  his  conversion  is  like  to  draw 
many  others  after  him,  because  he  declared  himself  sc^ 
suddenly.  If  he  had  believed  my  counsel,  which  ^a^  to 
temporiae  for  some  longer  time,  he  would  have  done  better} 
^  but  it  is  his  tenq>er,  or  rather  teal,  that  hurried  him  on  to 
it*'  These  two  letters  were  first  printed  in  a  *<  Third  CoU 
lection  of  Papers  relating  to  the  present  jdnctore  oT  afiain 
in  England,''  kc.  1089,  4tO|  anil  have  been  sin^e  inseited 
in  Echard*s  and  Rapin's  histories. 

His  character  was  now  become  eontempiilble,  and  hH 
authority  in  his  diocese  so  tery  imngnfftcM^  that  when  he 
assembled  his  clergy  and  desired  them  to  subscrfbe  an 
<<  Address  of  Thanks  to  the  king  for  Ms  declaration  of  Li- 
berty of  CoDscieoeei"  they  rejected  it  with  such  unanimity, 
that  he  got  bvt  one  clergyman  to  concur  with  him  iff  it. 
The  fasit  efibit  be  made  to  serte  the  eoun  #as  hie  p^- 
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l^iug  **  I^^aaooik  49f  ajbvpgaiii^  tbe  Test  ;'^  apd  this  pro- 
4uced  a  cQatroi^^^yy  in  wbicb  be  w^a  completely  foiled, 
tiU  qbaractev  de^fHiiedy  and  hia  apirit  broken.  He  died  un- 
i^npented  at  Nk^dalen  coUege>  IMay  20y  1687,  and  wm 
buried  in  the  outeir  dUipeU  He  was  a  man  of  learning', 
a^d  ia  aoa»e  instances  aa  snqute  wriMi*.  Of  that  character 
ManreU'f  wi<  caanoA  deprive  bim.  Bult  it  may  be  allowed, 
with  Burner  tbat  he  iiwi  a  mm  oi  no  judgn»ent,  and  of  at 
Ufttle,  virnue  >  and,  as  to  relig^n,  rather  impioiui ;  that  be 
was  covetous  and.  anibitioes,  and  teemed  to  baire  aa  other 
8^.ise  of  vdigion  bat  m  a  political  interest,  aod  a  subject 
of  party  ai^  facti/9ci«  He  seldom  came  to  prayess,.  or  to 
anjr  exercises,  of  dexrotion  ;  and  waa  so  lifted  up  with  peide 
tbat  be  gfewr  iosiiiflBsiable.  to  all  that  a^me  nesii  bim. 

It  aMM  baye  beea  aa  the  last  effort  of  a  deap»ai»  caase 
wben  be  sent  a  *^  Dis^ouicset '  to.  Jaioes,  persuadmg  bim  to 
eo^braqetiheiprotestaBit  religion,  with,  a  <<  Letter''  to  the 
same  pnrpo%9^  wbiab  was  printed  at  London  in  L690,  4tOi 
Hi3  work^  b^e  but  fe»v  readers  at  tbts.  day ;  and  Serift 
obseires,  tbaA  **  Marveirs  remarksi  on  Panker  eontinued  to 
be  read  vbten  tbe  book  wUcb  occasioned  them  was  long 
sgQ  auok''*  Hj&  left  a  son- of  his.  own  nam^  who  was  an 
eKC^IenC  sohplar^  and  a  man  of  singular  modesty.  Ke 
ipever  took  the  oatbs  after  the  revolution.  He  married  a 
bookseller'a  daughter  at  Oxlbrd^  where  be  resided  with  a 
qumerous  *fasiily  of  children.;  to  support  which,  be  pub- 
K^ed  some  boobs^  particularly,  l .  ^  An  English  Translat- 
Uon  of  TuUy  de  finibus,  1702>"  8«q,  in  the  preface  to. 
which  he  has  some  animadversions  upon  Locke's  Essay  con-- 
cerning  Hnman  Understandings.  2.  ^^  An  abridgment  of 
tbeEoclesiaMQ  Histories  of  Eusehiusi  Socrates,  Soaomen,, 
and  Tb^odoret^'*  1729.  He  aJso  published  a  Latin  ma- 
n^aoupt  of  bis  father,  conts^ning^  the  history  of  his  own. 
tiqcie)  nnder  this  title,  ^^  Reverendi  admodum  in  Christo 
patris  Samuelia  Parkeri  episcopide  rebus  sui  teaaporis  oom- 
mentariornm.  libri.  quatuov/'  1726,  9ik>,  of  which,  two. 
English  translations  were  afierwwrds  puUbbed,  one  by  the* 
rev.  Thomas  Newlin,  fellow  of  Magdalen  college.  Bnti 
Mf.  Palmer's-  last  and  greatest  work  waa  entitled  ^*  Bihtio- 
theca  Biblioa,"  printed  at.Osfordtin  5  ^Is.  4«o,  thefirn; 
of  which,  appeared  iB.twopartain  lt72Q^  and  the  fifth  ia. 

*  Lardaer  speaks  ia  temc  of.rei-  ape^of  it  io  obapUikvuioftlbr  Tet- 
tpj^t  ofhif  "  Oieffiooslnaion  of  tbe  tisMB^of  iAciaol  HMtiMdl»^'  woL 
PiTtoe  Ambority,"  aad  saake^ffaa*.  VliUif  kis.^lKMte.  , 
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1735,  with  an  account  of  the  other  writings  of  the  author, 
and  some  particulars  of  bis  life,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Haywood,  of  St  John's  college,  to  whom  were  attributed 
most  of  the  dissertations  in  the  work.  He  describes  it  as 
'^  being  a  new  Comment  upon  the  five  Books  of  Moses, 
extracted  from  the  ancient  fathers,  and  the  most  famous 
critics  both  ancient  and  modern,  with  occasional  annota* 
tions  or  dissertations  upon  particular  difficulties,  as  they 
were  often  called  for."  Mr.  Parker  died  July  14,  1730, 
in  his  fiftieth  year,  leaving  a  widow  and  children.  The 
metrical  paraphrase  of  Leviticus  xi.  13,  &c.  in  vol.  III. 
'was  written  by  Mr.  Warton,  of  Magdalen -coUegd,  father 
to  the  late  learned  brothers,  Joseph  and  Thomas  Warton ; 
and  the  ^*  Fragment  of  Hyppolitus,  uken  out  of  two  Arabic 
M88.  in  the  Bodleian,"  in  the  fourth  vol.  was  translated  by 
the  late  Dr.  Huut.  Mr.  Parker  never  was  in  orders,  as  he 
could  not  reconcile  his  mind  to  the  new  government;  but 
he  associated  much  and  was  highly  respected  by  many 
divines,  particularly  nonjurors,  as  Dr.  Hickes,  Mr.  Collier, 
Mr.  Dodwell,  Mr.  Leslie,  Mr.  Nelson,  and  Dn  Grabe, 
whose  liberality  lessened  the  difficulties  which  a  very  large 
family  occasioned.  He  appears  to  have  had  a  place  in  the 
Bodleian  library,  as  Mr.  Wbeatly,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Raw- 
Hnson,  dated  Dec.  1739,  says,  *<  Sam.  Parkcir^s  son  I  had 
heard  before  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Clements :  but  the 
account  you  give  me  of  his  extraordinary  proficiency  is 
new.  If  it  be  true  also,  I  hope  some  generous  patron  of 
learning  will  recall  him  from  the  bookseller's  shop,  and 
place  him  in  his  father^s  seatj  the  Bodleian  library.'*  This 
son,  Sackvilie  Parker,  was  afterwards  for  many  years  an 
eminent  bookseller  at  Oxford,  and  one  of  the  four  Octo-* 

J'enarian  booksellers,  who  died  in  1795  and  1796,  namely, 
ames  Fletcher,  at  eighty-six ;  Sackvilie  Parker,  at  eighty* 
nine;  Stephen  Fletcher,  at  eighty -two,  and  Daniel  Prince, 
at  eighty-five.  They  were  all  born  at  Oxford,  except 
James  Fletcher.  The  present  worthy  bookseller,  Mr.  Jo* 
seph  Parker,  is  nephew  and  successor  to  Mr.  Sackvilie 
Parker." 

PARKflURST  (John),  an  eminent  prelate  of  the  six* 
teenth  centuiy,  was  born  at  Guildford,  in  Surrey,  in  1511, 
and  was  the  son  of  Mr.  George  Parkhurst  of  that  place. 

*  Ath.  Ox.  Tol.  II.— Bios.  Brit— Burnet's  Ofrn  nmes. — Gent  Mag.  rol. 
IJ[X.  p.  l.-^Lttterf  by  tnitnent  Persons,  1813.  3  vols.  8vo  — D* Israeli's  Quar-  ' 
rels,  ToL  II.  p.  174,— 4}rort>y>t  BapUttt,  toI.  II.— NiclK>ls*s  Bowjrer. 
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He  wm  .edQCAted  there  in  the  gpraiBiDar- school  adjoining 
to  Magdalen  college  gate,  und^  Thomas  Robertson,  a 
veiy  famous  teacher.  He  was  elected  fellow  of  Merton 
college  in  1^9,  and  three  years  after,  proceeding  in  arts, 
entered  into  holy  orders.  .Anthony  Wood  says  that  he  was 
at  this  time  better  esteemed  for  poetry  and  oratory  than 
divinity.  Yet  we  find  him  recorded  in  the  life  of  Jewell, 
as  the  tutor  of  that  excellent  prelate,  who  entered  of  Mer^^ 
ton  college  in  1535,  and  as  **  prudently  instilling,  together 
with  bis  other  learning,  th^se  excellent  principles  into  thia 
young  gentleman,  which  afterwards  made  him  the  darling 
and  wonder  of  his .  age.'*  Among  other  useful  employ- 
ments, we  find  him  collating  Coverdale  and  TindaPs  trans- 
lations of  the  Bible  along  with  his  pupil,  of  whom  he 
oonceired  a  very  high  opinion,  and  on  one  occasion  ex- 
claimed **  Surely  Paurs  Cross  will  one  day  ring  of  this 
boy,'*  a  prophecy  which  was  remarkably  fulfilled  in  Jewell's 
celebrated  sermon,  there  in  1560.  IHurkhurst,  it  is  true, 
was  a  poet  and  an  orator,  but  he  had  very  early  examined 
the  controversy  that  was  about  io  end  in  the  reformation, 
and  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  latter.  In  1543,  according 
to  a  MS  note  of  Baker,  he  was  presented  by  Thomas  lord 
Seymour  to  the  rich  benefice  of  Bishop's  Cleve  in  Glou- 
cestershire, which  be  held  three  years  in  commendam, 
and  where  Jie  did  much  g^d  by  his  hospitality  and  charity ; 
but  the  author  of  Jewell's  life  says  that  he  held  this  living 
in  1544,  and  when  in  that  year  Jewell  commenced  master 
of  arts,  he  bor«  the  charges  of  it.  ^  Nor,  s^ys  Jewel Ps  bio- 
grapher, **  was  this  the  only  instance  wherein  he  (Jewell) 
did  partake  of  this  good  man's  bounty,  for  be  was  wont 
twice  or  thrice  in  a  year  to  invite  him  to  his  house,  and  not 
dismiss  him  without  presents,  money,  and  other  things  that 
were  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  his  studies.  And  one 
time  above  the  rest,  coming  into  his  chamber  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  he  was  to  go  back  to  the  nniversity,  he  seized- 
upon  his  and  his  companions  purses,  saying.  What  -money,  I 
wonder,  have  these  miserable,  and  beggardly  Oxfordians  ? 
And  finding  them  pityfully  lean  and  empty,  stuffed  them 
with  money,  till  they, became  both  fat  and  weighty.*' 

After  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  he  joined  the  exiles 
abroad,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Zurich,  where  he 
remained  till  the  death  of  queen  Mary.  Here  he  met 
with  bis  pupil  Jewell,  and  on  the  change  of  adiiirs  in 
Englaad  they  jmended  to  have  returned  together,    but 
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Parkfaortt,  Ibittkiog  tbal^  Jewell  bad-  net  chosen  tbe  eafittt 
;roaie  for  bis  traveist  left  bin  and  went  hj  kioiaelf,  tbe  con^ 
itequfHice  of  which  w89>  that  Parkherst  waa  robbed  of  aH  he 
baa  on  the  veadi  and  Jc^di:  arri«^  aafc  in  Eog^and^  and 
bad  tbe  •alis&ctiAo  of  neUeviog  the  wanto  of  bis  feimer 
beaefa«l»r«  Soon  after  Parkhnrst  arrived^  he  was  elected 
to  the  iee  ef  Norwich  April  13,  l&60y  aad  oonsecrated  by 
apfcbbiidboi^  Parker,»  &c.  on  Sep^  K  He  held  tbe  livuig  of 
Cleve  for  some  time  afites  this  along  with  hit  bishopic 
Hetxiow  marriedi  Margaset^  deagbter  oC  Thomas  GaraJBh^ 
of  Kenton  in  Suflblk^  eaq.  by^  Margaret  bia  wife^  daughter 
of  sir  Hugh  Francis^  of  Gtfiard's  lUl  in  Suffolk,  kiiigbt 
In  1566,  by  viMue  of  a  comfniasion  from  the  principal 
miniatemo^  the  unieexaity  of  Oxford^  directed  to  Lanvence 
Biiinpbvey,)  tbe  queen's  divinity  professor,  he  and  four 
other  bishops  were  created  doeters  of  divinity  Oct  30,.  in 
the  bon^e  of  one  Stephen  Medcalf  in  London/  in  the  pre^ 
sence  of  William  Standish^  public  notary  and  registrar  of 
the  university,  and  ethem* 

In  tbe  eoudttot  of  bis  diocese^  it  appears  that  he  differad 
in  many  cespecis  ftom  bia  metropolitan  archbidiop  Parker^ 
aiid>eiertedi  bis  authority  towards  the  puritans  with-  snob 
moderaition,,  as  was  aocounted  *^  great  remissness;''  13iia 
pfoduoedifrirequentremonatxaaces  on  the  psrtof  tbesrob^ 
bbbop*  To  one  of  the  last  of  these  necooded  byt  Stry  pe^ 
our  prelate  retniMd.  for  answer,  <<  What  I  am  and  what> 
my  doings  are»  cannot  be  hidden;  Anddierefcnne  db  refer 
myself  to  the  reports  not  of  any  one,  but  of  all  severally). 
This.  I  find  by  good  proof,  tl»s  the  rough  and .  austere 
manner  of  ruling  doth  the  leaat  good.  And  on  the  other 
part,  tbe  contrary  bath  and  dodi  daily  reclaim  and  win 
divers.  And  therefore  do  I  chuse  rather  to  continue  my 
accustomed  and  natural  form  and  manner,  which  I  know^ 
how  it  hath  and  doth  wori^,  than  with  others  by  rigour  ai|d 
extremity  to  overwrule,"  &c. 

Sti^^pcw  on  tbe  authority  of  his  contemporary  Becan^ 
who  knew  him  well,  gives  him  this  character:  *^  He  was^ 
naturally  somewhat  hasty ;  but  soon,  appeased  again.  He 
would  speak  his  mind  fceelyj  and  fear  none  in  a*  good' 
cause.  A  true  friend,  andf  easily^  reconciled*  to  any 
against  whom  be  had  tdsen  a  displeasure^  He  appointed' 
in  bis  diocese  (that  was;  large)  for  tbe  better  oversight^ 
thereof,  ten  comnussaries,  to  whom  be,astoccasion:served, 
sent  ittstructiops.  for  the^  regulation  add:  order-  of  hia^  see; 
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Urn  coold  hvre  been  wilUng  to  allow  a  litierty  of  officiating 
Ui  ibe  cbiirob,  to  Mieb  at  eoiild  aot  coafbrm  to  soae  of  the 
ooranoQiaa  of  it»  looking  upon  tban  as  iadiffefeot  mattofs ; 
but  upon  .Qomqaand  feooa  above,  ho  readily  obeyed  his 
prioce's  and  metmpoUun's  autbority.  He  waa  a  friend  to 
pmpheBges ;  that  b,  to  the  loeetingf  of  the  miniaters  in 
aevoral  appoioiod  parish  churohes  in  hia  dioceeo,  as  io  St. 
£din«nd's  Bury,  ko,  to  confer  together  about  the  inter-* 
pretatifti)  and  tease  of  the  seriptares*  Bet  the  queen  for* 
biddieg  it,  upoa  iMie  abuaes  thereof,  the  arobbishpp  aig* 
Bi&ed  to  him  her  will,  and  be  in  obedience*  sent  to  hia 
arohdeacone  %Ttd  coaiinistariesy  to  have  them  forbom  for  ' 
tbe  /alare."  ^'  Aa  for  bis  life  and  conversation,  it  wag 
sech  aa  might  be  oomued  a  mirror  of  virtue ;  wherein  ap^ 
pewred  nothing  but  what  waa  good  aiKi  godly ;  an  example 
to  the  flock  in  righteousness,  in  faith,  in  love,  in  peace, 
ia  fw>fd,  in  purity.  He  preaebf d  diligently,  and  exhorted 
the  people  that  eame  to  him.  He  waa  a  learned  mac,  aa 
well  in  respect  of  human  learning,  as  divine,  well  seen  iu 
the  sacred  Seripiurea;  an  earnest  protiMtant,  and  lover  of 
siocfre  reiigioii;  aa  excelleiU  bishop,  a  fkitbCul  pastor, 
aed  a. worthy  example  to  all  spiritual  ministers  in  his  dio^ 
cese,  both  for  dootrine,  life,  and  hospitality."  This  ctuur 
racter  is  confiroied  by  Bale,  in  the  dedication  to  Parkhor^ 
of  hia  ^^  Reltqoea  of  RofQe,"  printed  in  1563. 

Dr,  Parkburst  died  Feb.  2,  1^574,  and  was  buried  in  the 
nave  x>f  tbe  eaitbedral  of  Norwich,'  on  the  south  side  be- 
tween  the  eighth  and  ninth  pillars.  Against  tbe  west  part 
of  the  latter  was  a  naonument,  now  miich  mutilated ;  his 
figure  in  a  gown  and  square  cap,,  and  the  inscription,  being 
tjdtenaway  during  the  rebellion,  witli  the  epitaph,  which 
la  still  on  record  in  Blomefield's  History  of  Norwich. 

Hia  works  kave.not  mnab  eonneaion  with  his  profession, 
all,  etcept  his  letters,  bei^g  Latia  poetry  on  sundry  oc* 
caaions.  He  was. indeed  one  .of  tbe  translators  of  the  Bi^ 
sbeps*  BiUe,  of  which  bis  share  was  the  Apocrypha  from 
the  book  of  Wisdom  to  tbe  end ;  but  he  is  best  known  to 
tbe  osrioea  by  his  >'  Ludicra,  sive  Epigrammau  juvenilia.** 
In  1572.  he  sent  a  copy  of  these  to  his  old  and  dear  friend 
Dri  Wilson,  masaerof  St  Catherine's,  as  a  new-year's  gift, 
and  styled  them  bis  *^  good,  godly,  and  pleasant  e]Hgrams;** 
and  they  were  in  the  following  year  printed  by  Day,  in  a 
small  4to  voluone.  Why  Anthidny  Wood  should  give  the 
report  that  these  epigrams  were  aa  indecent  as  Martial's, 

Vol.  XXIV.  I^ 
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wbeD  he  adds  at  the  same  time  that  <<  he  oannof  perceive 
it,"  seems  unaccountable ;  but  even  Blomefield  has  adopted 
this  false  accusatron.  Many  of  them  appear  to  have  been 
first  printed  at  Zurich  in  1558,  where  they  were  written^ 
and  republished  now.  Among  the  commendatory  verses 
is  a  copy  by  dean  Noff eli,  to  whom  two  of  the  epigrams 
are  addressed,  and  who  was  not  likely  to  have  commended 

,  indecencies,  if  we  could  suppose  our  pious  prelate  capable 
of  publishing  such.  **  His  epigrams,"  says  archdeacon 
Churton,  ^'  affording  notices  of  persons  and  things  not 
elsewhere  easily  found,  are  on  the  Grecian  rather  than  the 

^  Roman  model,  not  sparkling  with  wit,  but  grave  and  di-^ 
dactic."  The  other  works  attributed  to  bishop  Parkburst 
are,  1.  ^<  Epigrammata  in  mortem  duorum  fratrum  SufFoi* 
ciensium,  Caroii  et  Henrici  Brandon,"  Lond.  1552,  4to, 
These  were  the  sons  of  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk, 
and  died  of  the  sweating-sickness.  2.  *^  Epigrammata 
seria,"  ibid.  15(>0,  which  seem  to  be  a  part  of  his  larger 
collection  ;  and  some  of  them  had  been  long  before  pub* 
lished  at  Strasburgh,  along  with  Shepreve's  *'  Summa  et 
synopsis  Nov.  Test,  disticbis  ducentis  sexaginta  compre- 
hensa."  3.  ^*  Vita  Christi,  carm.  Lat  in  lib.  precum  pri- 
vat."  ibid.  1578.  He  also  addressed  Henry  VIII.  and 
queen  Catherine  in  some  complimenury  verses,  when  they, 
were  about  to  visit  Oxford  in  1 543 ;  and  there  is  an  epitaph 
of  his  on  queen  Catherine  in  the  chapel  of  Sudley ^castle. 
SeveraF  of  his  letters  have  been  published  by  Strype,  and 
more  in  MS.  are  in  the  British  Museum.^ 

PARKHURST  (John),  a  late  learned  divine  and  lexi- 
cographer, was  the  second  son  of  John  Parkburst,  esq,  of 
Catesby,  in  Northamptonshire,  by  Ricarda  Dormer,  daugh- 
ter of  judge  Dormer.     He  was  born  in  June   1728,  waa. 
educated  at  Rugby  school  in  Wavwickahire,  and  was  after- 
wards  of  Clare-hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree 
of  B.  A.  in  1748,  that  of  M.  A.  in  1752,  and  was  manj' 
years  fellow  of  his  college.     Being  a  younger  brother,  he 
was  intended  for  the  church,  and  entered  into  orders,  but- 
becoming  heir  to  a  very  considerable  estate,  he  was  re- 
lieved from  the  usual  anxieties  respecting  preferment,  and 
was  now  a  patron  himself.     Still  he  continued  to  cultivate 

'  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  I.  new  edit.— Tanner  and  Bale. — Strype'a  Annalf.— Strype** 
Parker,  p.  67.  106,  101.  192.  209.246—8.  310.  335.  MS,  368  450.  452,455. 
4t>0.  4b0.— Liiftt  ot  Jimeii.— Bloinetleld's  Norwich.— Neat's  PfiriUD»--Arcb««- 
ia^ia»?o'..iX.— Cljurtiiu'i  Lift  uf  Noweti.— tteloe'i  Aae^doies^  to1«  11. 
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tbe  studies  becoming  a  clergyman ;  and  in  the  capacity  of 
a  curate,  but  without  any  salary,  he  long  did  me  duty, 
with  exemplary  diligence  and  zeal,  in  his  own  chapel  at 
Catesby,  which,  after  the  demolition  of  the  church  of  the 
nunnery  there,  served  as  a  parish-church,  of  which  also  he 
w^  tbe  patron.  When  several  years  after,  in  17B4,  it  fell 
to  his  lot  to  exercise  the  right  of  presentation,  he  presented 
to  the  vicarage  of  Epsom  in  Surrey,  the  late  rev.  Jonathan 
Boucher  (see  Boucher),  as  one  who  in  his  opinion  had 
given  the  best  proofs  of  his  having  a  due  sense  of  the 
duties  of  his  office.  It  was  by  marriage  he  had  become 
patron  of  this  living,  having  in  1754  married  Susanna 
Myster,  datighter,  and,  we  believe,  heiress  of  John  Myster, 
48q.  of  Epsom. 

In  1753  he  began  his  career  of  authorship,  by  publish- 
ing in  8vo,  ^<  A  serious  and  friendly  Address  to  the  rev. 
John  Wesley,  in  relation  to  a  principal  doctrine  advanced 
and  maintained  by  him  and  bis  assistamts.^'  This  doctrine 
is  what  is  called  the  faith  of  assurance,  which  Mr.  Park- 
liurst  objects  to,  in  the  manner  stated  by  Wesley,  as  lead- 
ing to  presumption  and  an  uncharitable  spirit.  Mr.  Park- 
hurst's  next  publication  was  of  more  importance,  **  An 
Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon,  without  points ;  to  which  is 
added,  a  methodical  Hebrew  g];ammar,  without  points, 
adapted  to  the  use  of  learners,"  1762,  4to.  To  attempt  a 
Tindication  of  all  the  etymological  and  philosophical  dis- 
quisitions scattered  through  this  dictionary,  would  be  very 
fruitless ;  but  it  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to  say,  that  we 
have  nothing  of  the  kind  equal  to  it  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  author  continued  to  correct  and  improve  it, 
through  various  editions,  the  last  of  which  was  publish- 
ed in  1813.  But  his  philological  studies  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  Hebrew  language ;  for  he  published  a  '^  Greek 
and  English  Lexicon,"  with  a  grammar,  1769,  4to,  which 
has  likewise  gone  through  many  editions,  the  first  of  which, 
in  octavo^  the  form  in  which  they  are  now  printed,  was 
superintended  by  his  learned  daughter,  the  wife  of  the  rer. 
Joseph  Thomas.  The  continued  demand  for  both  these 
lexicons  seems  to  be  a  sufficient- proof  of  their  merit;  and 
their  usefulness  to  biblical  students>has  indeed  been  gene- 
rally acknowledged. 

Mr,  Parkhurst's  only  remaining  publication  was  entitled, 
**  The  Divinity  and  Pre-existence  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  demonstrated  from  Scripture ;  in  answer  to 
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tlie  first  section  of  Dr.  Priestley's  iQtroduction  to  the  history 
of  early  opinions  concerning  Jesus  Christ ;  together  with 
strictures  on  some  other  parts  of  the  work,  and  a  postscript 
relating  to  a  late  publication  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Wakefield,*' 
i787,  8vo.  This  work  was  very  generally  regarded  as 
ooiapletely  performing  all  that  its  title-page  promised; 
and  accordingly  the  whole  edition  was  soon  sold  off.  A 
yery  uusatbractory  answer  was,  howerer,  attempted  by 
Dr.  Priestley,  in  "  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Horne^"  &c, 

Mr.  Parkburst  died  at  Epsom  in  Surrey,  March  21,  1797* 
He  c^as  a  man  of  very  extraordinary  iadependienQy  of 
mind  and  firmness  of  principle.  In  early  Iife»  along  with 
many  other  men  of  distinguidiied  learning,  it  wm  objected 
to  him  that  he  was  a  Hutchinsonian ;  and  this  has  been 
given  as  a  reason  for  his  M^ant  of  pr^eraient.  A  better 
reason^  however,  nuy  be  founJ  in  the  circumstances  of 
bis  acquisitioQ  of  property,  which  rendered  him  indepeD«» 
dent,  and  his  love  of  retirement,  which  was  uniform.  He 
always  g^e  less  of  his  time  to  the  ordinary  interruption's 
of  life  than  b  common*  In  an  hospttabJe^  friandly,  and 
pleasant  oeigbbourbood^  he  visited  little,  alleging  that  such 
a  course  of  life  neither  suited  his  temper,  his  healthy  or 
bis  studies.  Such  a  man  was  not  likely  to  crowd  the  levee 
of  a  patron.  Yet  he  was  of  sociable  xnaaiiers ;  and  bis 
conversation  always  insdructivei  often  delightful  ^  for  bia 
stores  of  knowledge  were  so  large,  that  he  has  often  been 
called  a  walking  library*  Like  many  other  men  of  iafirai 
and  sickly  frames,  he  was  occasionally  irritable  and  qaicl^ 
warm  and  earnest  in  his  resentmeutS|  though  never  unfor- 
giving. Few  men,  upon  the  whole,  have  passed  through 
a  long  life  more  at  peace  with  their  neighbonra,  more  re* 
spected  by  men  of  learning,  more  belov«d  by  their  friends^ 
or  more  honoured  by  their  family. 

Of  his  strict  sense  of  justice,  the  following  has  been  re- 
lated as  a  very  suiking  instance.  One  of  his  tenants  fall- 
ing behind-hand  in  the  payment  of  his  iient,  which  was 
500L  per  atmum,  it  was  represented  to  his  landlcNrd  tb«t  il 
was  owing  to  his  being  over-ranted.  This  being  believed 
to  be  the  case,  a  new  valuation  was  made ;  and  it  was  then 
agreed,  that,  for  the  future,  the  rent  should  not  be  mow 
than  450/.  Many  in  his  situation  would  hs^ve  stopped  her^ 
and  considered  the  sacrifice  as  sufficient.  Mr.  Parkhnrstj, 
however,  justly  inferring  that  if  the  farm  was  then  too 
dear,   it  must  joecessarily  have  heen  always   too  deMV 
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tmnsked,  and  of  bis  own  accord,  hmnediately  struck  o(F 
50/.  from  the  cffmnencement  of  the  lease,  and  instantly 
refiinded  all  that  be  had  received  more  than  450/. 

Mr.  Parkhnrst  was  in  his  person  rather  below  the  middle 
size,  but  remarkably  npriglK,  and  firm  in  his  ^ait  He 
was  throughout  life  of  a  sickly  habit ;  and  his  leading  a  life 
so  remarkably  studious  and  sedentary  (it  having,  for  many 
years,  been  his  constant  practice  to  rise  at  five,  and,  in 
winter  to  light  his  own  fire),  to  the  verj*  verge  of  David's 
limits  of  the  life  of  man,  is  a  consolatory  proof  to  men  of 
similar  habits,  how  much,  under  many  disadvantages,  may 
still  be  effected  by  strict  temperance  and  a  careful  regimen. 

Mr.  Parkhurst's  first  wife  died  in  1759,  leaving  him. a 
daughter,  now  the  widow  of  the  rev.  James  Altham,  and 
two  sons,  both  since  dead.  In  1761  he  married  again 
Milicent  Northey,  daughter  of  Thomas  Northey,  esq.  by 
whom  he  bad  the  daughter,  Mrs.  Thomas,  whom  we  nave 
already  mentioned.  This  lady  having  received,  under  the 
immediate  inspection  of  her  learned  and  pious  father,  an 
education  of  the  first  order,  acquired  a  degree  of  classical 
knowledge  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  female  world. 
.She  wrote  a  very  affectionate  memorial  of  her  father's 
worth,  which  is  engraven  over  his  ren^ains  in  Epsom 
church.  Her  mother,  the  second  Mrs.  Parkhurst,  died  in 
1S00.»  ^ 

PARKINS  (JoHN)^.one  of  our  early  law-writers,  was 
bom  of  a  genteel  famihf,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  but 
left  it  without  a  degree,  and  became  a  student  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  where.  Wood  says,  he  made  wonderful  proficiency 
in  the  commoB  law.  After  being  called  to  the  bar,  he 
became  eminent  in  his  profession,  and  had  great  practice 
as  a  chamber-connsel.  Whether  he  was  ever  a  reader  of 
his  inn,  or  a  bencher,  seems  doubtful.  He  died,  accord- 
ing to  Pits,  in  1544,  but  according  to  Bale,  in  1545,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  buried  in  the  Temple  church. 
He  wrote,  in  Norman  French  (but  Wood  gives  the  title  in 
Latin),  "  Perutilis  Tractatus ;  sive  explanatio  quorundaoi 
capitulorum  valde  necessaria,"  Lond.  15S0,  a  work  which 
must  have  answered  its  character  of  **  valde  necessaria,** 
as  it  was  reprinted  in  1532,  1541,  1545,  1567,  1597,  1601, 
and  1639.  There  were  also  two  English  translations,  of 
1642  and  1657,  all  in  8vo.* 

•  tkau  Use.  v^-  LXVIL  LXX.— Or.  OMg**  ftipploMit  t»  Uw  Eacfdop^ 
Bftt.  f  Tanner,  Bale,  and  Pits.— Atb.  Ox.  vol.  I. 
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PARKINSON  (John),  a  celebrated  old  herbalist,  mm 
born  io  1567,  and  bred  up  as  a  LondoQ  apothecary,  m 
which  profession  he  became  eminent,  and  was  at  length 
appointed  apothecary  to  king  James  L  King  Charles  h 
afterwards  conferred  upon  hina  the  title  of  Botanicus  Regius 
Primarius.  A  great  share  of  his  attention,  during  a  long 
life,  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  plants.  He  had  a  garden 
well  stored  with  rarities,  and  he  bestowed  equal  notice 
upon  the  curiosities  of  the  flower-garden,  and  on  the  na- 
tive productions  of  his  own  and  other  countries,  embracing 
their  literary  history,  as  well  as  their  practical  investiga-- 
tion. 

His  first  publication  was  his  <<  Paradisi  in  Sole  Paradi- 
BUS  terrestris,  or  a  choice  Garden  of  all  sorts  of  Rarest 
Flowers,  &c. ;  to  which  is  annexed  a  Kitchen  Garden,'"  &c. 
This  was  printed  at  London,  anno  1629,  in  a  folio  of  61? 
pages.  A  second  edition,  ^*  much  corrected  and  enlarged,"' 
appeared  in  1656,  after  the  decease  of  the  author.  Both 
editions  are  dedicated  '^  to  the  Queen"s  most  excellent 
Majesty,"  which  could  hardly  have  been,  as  Dr.  Pulteney 
supposed,  queen  Elizabeth  \  but  rather  the  queen  of 
Charles  I.;  and  it  is  to  the  honour  of  ihose  who  edited  the 
new  impression,  in  1656,  that  this  dedication  was  not  then 
suppressed.  About  a  thousand  plants,  either  species  or 
varieties,  are  described  in  this  book,  of  which  780  ape 
figured,  in  wood  cuts,  partly  copied  from  Clusius  and 
Lobel,  partly  original,  but  all  ^  them  coarse  and  stiflT^ 
though  sometimes  expressive.  Numerous  remarks  are  in-> 
terspersed,  respecting  the  botanical  history  or  medical  vir- 
tues of  the  plants,  as  well  as  their  culture;  but  the  latter 
subject  is,  for  the  most  part,  given  in  the  introductory 
chapters,  which  display  no  small  degree  of  intelligence 
and  experience.  This  book  affords  a  very  correct  and 
pleasing  idea  of  the  gardens  of  our  ancestors,  at  the  time 
it  wassi  )vritten-,  apd  has  been  considered,  by  the  learned 
authors  pf  the  *'  Hortus  Kewensis,**  unequivocal  authority 
as  to  the  time  when  any  particular  species  was  introduced 
or  cultivated  among  us.  Though  our  kiichen-gardens  had 
not  arrived  at  such  perfection  as  they  attamed  in  king 
William's  days,  and  have  since  preserved,  there  is  reasoq 
to  think  the  science  of  horticulture  declined  considerably 
after  the  time  of*  Parkinson,  previous  to  its  restoration  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  no  small  praise 
tQ  Parkinson's  work,  that  the  late  Mr.  Curtis  held  it  in  parti- 
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.  cular  esUination,  always  citing  it  in  bis  Magazine  with  pe- 
-  cuiiar  pleasure  and  respect 

In  1640  our  author  published  bis  principal  work,  the 
'^Tbeatnim  Botanicuoi,  or  Theatre  of  Plants,  or  an  Herbal 
of  large  extent;"  &c.  a  ponderous  folio  of  1746  page?,  with 
innumerable  wooden  cuts.  This  work  and  the  Verbal  of 
Gerarde  were  the  two  main  pillars  of  botany  in  England 
till  the  time  of  Ray ;  one  or  other,  or  both,  being  the  in- 
exhaustible resource  of  all  who  had  any  love  for  plants,  or 
any  interest  in  inquiring  into  their  qualities.  Of  these  two 
writers  it  is  justly  observed  that  Parkinson  was  by  far  the 
most  original  and  the  most  copious,  but  his  cuts  being  of 
T^tJy  inferior  jnerit  to  those  admirable  ones  prepared  for 
Conrad  Gesner,  with  which  Gerarde  bad  the  means  of 
adorning  his  publication,  the  latter  has. greatly  prevailed 
in  popularity,  as  a  book  ef  reference.  It  is  indeed  chiefly 
for  the  figures  that  we  now  cite  these  works.  Nice  dis- 
tinctions of  species,  or  any  discrimination  between  species 
and  varieties,  are  not  to  be  expected ;  still  less,  any  ideas 
of  classificatjon  or  scientific  arrangement,  worthy  a  mo- 
ment's consideration  or  comparison.  It  is  not  to  h%  won- 
deiQ^d  at  if  these  great  works  contain  some  hundreds  of 
repetitions,  when  we  consider  how  obscurely  many  plants 
baid  been  described,  or  even  figured,  by  previous  authors ; 
insomuch  that  it  was  in  many  cases  next  to  impossible  to 
discover  whether  a  given  plant  had  been  described  before. 
Parkinson,  however,  is  entitled  to  superior  praise  on  this 
head,  having  taken  all  possible  p^ins  to  avoid  such  mistakes, 
by  his  deep  study  of  synonyms^  Some  papers  of  Lobel 
fure  said  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Parkinson,  after 
the  death  of  the  former,  which  proved  of  use  to  bis  under- 
taking ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  implicitly  confided 
in  such,  any  more  than  in  previously  printed  authorities, 
without  a  due  investigation,  and  therefore  they  became  in 
some  measure  his  own. 

The  time  of  Parkinson's  decease  is  not  known,  but  be 
appears  to  have  been  living  when  his  Herbal  was  published, 
in  1640,  at  which  period  be  was,  if  Dr.  Pulteney's  date  of 
his  birth  be  correct,  seventy rthree  years  old.  Nothing  ii 
recorded  of  his  family.  Some  copies  of  his  *|  Paradisus'' 
have  an  engraved  portrait  of  the  author,  done  in  his  sixty- 
second  year ;  and  there  is  a  small  oval\>ne  in  the  title-page 
•f  his  *«  Herbal,  or  Theatrum  Botanicum." ' 

1  Piittieiwy^B  Skficbef»  vol.  I.— lUet't  Cyclopadia. 
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PARMENIDES^ «  pfailosppber  of  th«  Slettie  tact,  Nou- 
rished about  the  sixty-ninth  olytnpiftd^  or  504  B^  C*  Some 
have  suppoied  he  was  it  pupil  of  Anaximander^  He  was, 
bowerer,  at  firtt  a  man  of  property  and  consequence  in 
civil  life,  until  Dioobetaa,  a  Pythagorean,  introduced  him 
into  the  recedsea  of  phiiosopby.  Cebea,  in  bis  aliegorieal 
table,  apesks  of  Parmenides  as  an  eminent  pattern  of  virtue. 
He  wrote  the  dootrined  of  bis  school  in  verses,  of  which  a 
few  fragments  still  remaitt  in  the  collection  ^  Poesis  Phi- 
losophical' by  Henry  -Stepbent,  Paris,  1679,  but  inbuffi*- 
oient  to  explain  bis  system  of  philosophy.  Plato,  in  the 
dialogue  which  bears  the  name  of  Parmenides,  professes 
to  represent  bis  tenets,  but  confounds  tfaem  with  his  own. 
From  the  scattered  reports  of  the  ancients,  Bracket  has 
compiled  the  following  Abstract  of  tbe  philosophy  of  Par*- 
m#Dides. 

Pbiiosopby  is  two-fold,  that  which  follows  tbe  repOrl  of 
tbe  sehses,  and  that  which  is  according  to  reason  and  tratb. 
Tbe  former  treats  of  tbe  appearances  of  sensible  object^ 
the  latter  considers  tbe  abstract  nature  of  things,  and  in<i- 
quires  into  the  constitution  of  the  universe.  A^mct  phi^ 
losopby  teaches  that  from  nothing  notbing  can  pronged. 
Tb^  universe  is  one,  immoveable,  immutable,  eternal, 
and  of  a  spberical  form.  Whatever  is  not  comprehended 
in  tbe  universe,  has  no  real  existence.  Notbing  in  natuir^ 
is  either  produced  6r  destroyed,  but  merely  appeftts  to  be 
so  to  tbe  senses.  Physical  philosophy  teaches  that  the 
principles  of  things  are  htet  and  dold,  or  fire  and  earth,  of 
which  the  former  is  the^  efficient^  tbe  latter  the  material 
cause ;  that  the  earth  is  spherical,  ^nd  placed  in  theoenter^ 
being  exactly  balanced  by  iu  ^tistaoce  from  tbe  heavens, 
so  that  there  is  no  cause  why  it  should  move  one  way  ra« 
ther  than  anotb^ ;  that  the  lirst  men  were  produced  from 
mud,  by  the  action  of  heat  upon  cold ;  that  the  frame  of 
tbe  world  is  liable  to  decay,  but  the  universe  itself  remains 
the  same ;  and  that  the  chief  seat  of  the  soul  is  the  heart. 
Bnicker  adds,  that  there  is  a  neat-  resemblaoce  between 
the  metaphysical  doctrine  of  Parmenid^  and  Xtoophanes, 
but  that  Parmenides  adhered  more  strictly  to  the  Pytha-* 
gorean  doctrine.  Telesius  revived  the  doctrine  of  Par- 
menides in  the  sixteenth  century.' 

PARMENTIER  fJoHN),  a    French  author  and  poet, 
whose  works  are  now  scarce,  as  well  as  obsolete)  was  ori* 

1  Brucker. — Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr«c.  &c 
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gtMtty  « tnefctatnt  at  I>iepf>e^  where  be  was  bom  in  1494^ 
and  bdcaate  famom  by  neaot  of  bb  iroyages^  and  bis  taste 
for  the  scienees.  He  died  in  the  island  of  Samairay  A.  D. 
1630y  being  then  only  thirty-atx.  The  coUection  ef  fafs 
Ycries  in  4t0y  printed  is  1536,  rs  entitled  **  Descripticm 
noirrelle  des  Digmt^a  de  oe  Monde^  et  de  ia  Dignity  db 
liioiMne)  cxMipoa^e  en  ritbi&e  Fran^ise  et  eit  manfere 
d'eiboftatieni  par  Jean  Parmentler :  avee  plnsienr  ehanta 
RoyaulK,  et  noe  Moimltt6  a  PHotineur  de  la  Vierge^  mise 
par  petsonaiges ;  plus  ia  d^ploration  sur  la  nort  dudit  Par- 
mentter  et  son  firere/  composie  par  Pierre  Crignen.** 
Tbis  book  is  rmy  rare.  OrignoO)  who  pablisbed  it^  was 
Ptamentier's  particotar  friend,  and  tbus  speaks  of^  him : 
**  From  the  ys^r  I522f  be  bad  applied  to  the  practice  of 
cosmograpby,  on  the  great  flectuations  of  the  sea ;  be  be^ 
came  very  profound  in  astrology ;  he  composed  several 
snapsy  spherical  and  plain,  which  have  been  used  with 
ettoeesi  in  natigation.  He  was  a  man  worthy  to  be  known 
by  all  the  learned ;  and  capable,  if  be  had  lived,  of  doing 
liotiaar  to  bis  country  by  great  enterprises.  He  was  tbi 
fiivt  piioc  who  condiictea  ressels  to  the  Brasils,  and  the 
fint  Frenchman  who  discovered  the  Indies,  as  far  as  the 
island  Samothra  or  Sarnatm,  named  Taprobane  by  the  an«- 
cients^  He  reckoned  also  upon  going  to  tbe  Moluccas ; 
arid  he  has  told  me  several  times,  that  when  he  should  red- 
eem to  France,  his  intention  was  to  seek  a  passage  to  tbe 
Noftb,  and  to  make  discoveries  from  thence  to  tbe  Sontb.** 
Another  work  by  bim  is  entitled  <<  Moralit^s  trds-exceU 
lens  en  Phonneur  de  h  benoiste  Vierge  Marie ;  mise  en 
rime  Fran^ise  et  en  personnaiges,  par  Jehan  Parmentter,** 
Paris,  1531, 4to,  black  leaer.  Tbis  also  is  extremely  scarce^ 
bfQt  is  reprinted  in  the  *^  Description  nonvellet'*  &c.* 

PARMI6IAN0  (II),  whose  family  name  was  Fmncis 
Mazzooli,  is  more  generally  called  PARMieUNO,  from 
Parma,  where  he  was  bom  in  U03.  He  studied  under  two 
uncles,  Miebele  and  PhiKp,  but  tbe  chief  model  of  hii 
imitation  was  Correggio,  firom  whose  works,  compared  with 
those  of  Michael  Angeio,  Raphael,  and  Julio,  he  formed  that 
peculiar  style  for  which  be  is  celebrated.  He  displayed 
his  natural  genius  for  painting  so  very  early,  that  at  six-* 
teen  he  is  said  to  have  produced  designs  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  an  experienced  painter.     His  first  public 

1  Diot  Hist^-Bninet  Mannd  do  Libraire. 
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work,  the  St.Eastachius,  in  the  charch  of  St  Petronias, 
ID  Bologna,  was  done  when  he  was  a  boy.  In  1527,  when 
Borne  was  sacked  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  Parmigiano 
was  found,  like  Protogenes  at  Rhodes,  so  intent  upon  his 
work  as  not  to  notice  the  confusion  of  the  day.  I'he  event 
is  variously  related  ;  some  say  that  he  escaped,  like  the  an- 
cient ai^ist,  from  all  violence,  by  the  admiration  of  the 
soldiers*;  others,  that  he  was  plundered  by  then  of  bu 
pictures,  though  his  person  was  safe ;  the  first  party  who 
came  uking  only  a  few,  while  ihose  who  followed  swept 
away  the  rest.  .  His  turn  for  music,  and  particularly  his 
talent  for  playing  on  the  lute,  in  some  degree  seduced  him 
from  his  principal  pursuit ;  and  Vasari  says  he  was  much 
diverted  from  his  art  by  the  quackery  of  the  alchymists  ; 
but  this  fact  has  by  some  writers  been  questioned.  He 
died  of  a  violent  fever,  in  1 540,  at  the  early  age  of  36. 

The  ruling  features,  says  Mr.  Fuseli,  of  Parmigiano*s 
style,  are  elegance  of  form,  grace  of  countenance,  con- 
trast in  attitude,  enchanting  chiaro-scuro,  and  blandish- 
gnents  of  colour;  When  these  are  pure,  he  is  inimitable  ; 
but  his  elegance  is  often  stretched  to  excessive  slendemess, 
bis  grace  deformed  by  affectation,  contrast  driven  to  ex- 
travagance, and  from  the  attempt  to  anticipate  the  beauties 
'  which  time  alone  can  give,  his  shade  presents  often  nothing 
bat  a  pitchy  mass,  and  his  lights  a  faded  bloom.  The 
taste  of  Parmigiano  was  exquisite,  but  it  led  him  more  to 
imitate  the  effects  than  the  principles  of  his  masters ;  with 
less  comprehension  than  ardour,  he  adopted  the  grrace  of 
Raphael,  the  contrasts  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  harmony  of 
Correggio,  \^ithout  adverting  that  they  were  founded  on 
propriety,  energy,  and  grandeur  of  conception,  and  the 
permanent  principles  of  chiaro-scuro ;  hence  the  cautious 
precept  of  Agostino  Caracci,  which  confines  his  pupil  to  a 
little  of  Parmigiaoo's  grace. 

Parmigiano  was  a  learned  designer;  to  his  depth  in  de- 
sign we  must  ascribe  that  freedom  of  execution,  those  de- 
cided strokes  of  his  pencil,  which  Albano  calls  divine,  and 
virhich  add  grace  to  the  finish  of  his  pictures ;  they  have 
not,  indeed,  all  equal  *^  impasto**  of  colour,  nor  equal 
effect,  though  some^  for  the  amore  with  which  they  are 

*  It  is  said  (bat  at  this  dangerous  quis  of  Aberoorn  purchased  io  Italy 
tiniA  he  was  employed  on  the  famous  for  1500/.  and  soM  to  Mr.  Oaris,  of 
piotare  of  tba  Vision,  which  tht  mar-     Bristol,  in  1S09,  fbr  dOOO  gniooas. 
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eondactedy  ba?e  been  ascribed  to  Correcgio ;  such  is  the 
Copkl  scooping  bis  boi¥,  with  the  two  inUnts  at  bis  feet, 
one  laughing,  the  other  crying,  of  which  there  are  several 
repetitions.  We  see  indeed,  some  of  the  pictures  of  Par- 
migiano  so  often  rejpeated,  that  though  we  ni^y  grant  them 
the  respect  due  to  age,  we  can  scarcely  allow  them  all  the 
praise  of  originality.  Such  is,  among  bis  lesser  works, 
the  picture  of  the  Madonna  with  the  Infant,  St.  John  and 
St.  Catherine,  and  the  head  of  St  Zaccharia,  or  some 
other  sainted  elder,  in  the  fore-ground  ;  its  duplicates  ar^ 
nearly  spread  over  every  gallery  of  Italy.  His  altar-pieces 
are  not  numerous,  and  the  most  valued  of  them  is  perhaps 
that  of  St  Marguerita,  in  Bologna,  a  composition  rich  in 
figures,  contemplated  with  admisation,  and  studied  by  the 
Caracci ;  Guido  even  preferred  it  to  the  St.  Cecilia  of 
Raphael.  The  last  of  his  works  is  the  "  Moses  breaking 
the  Tables,^'  at  Parma,  in  which,  says  sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
we  are  at  a  loss  which  to  admire  most,  the  correctness  of 
drawing,  or  the  grandeur  of  the  coocep^on.  The  etchings 
of  Parmigiano,  models  of  freedom,  taste,  and  delicacy,  are 
universally  known. 

Parmigiano  had  a  cousin  and  pupil,  G.  Mazzuoli,  who 
is  little  known  beyond  Parma  and  its  districts,  though  for 
**  impasto/^  and  the  whole  mystery  of  colour,  he  has  few 
equals.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  several  pictures 
ascribed  to  Francis,  especially  those  of  a  stronger  and 
gayer  tone,  have  been  painted  by  this  artist  He  was 
more  a^ached  to  the  style  of  Correggio  than  Francis,  and 
seized  its  character  with  great  felicity  in  the  Nuptials  of 
St  Catherine,  in  the  church  del  Carmine.  He  excelled 
in  perspective,  and  in  the  Last  Supper,  in  the  refectory  of 
S.  Giovanni,  placed  and  painted  a  colonnade  with  all  the 
illusion  of  Pozzo.  To  the  most  harmonious  chiaro-scuro, 
he  added  grandeur,  variety,  vivacity,  in  fresco.  None  of 
bis  fellow  artists  equalled  bin)  in  copiousness,  fertility,  and 
execution  ;  and  to  these  perhaps  we  may  ascribe  the  in- 
equality perceptible  in  his  works.  He  flourished  about 
1580,  and  had  a  son  Alexander,  who  painted  in  the  dome 
of  Parma,  in  1571.  He  was  a  feeble  imitator  of  the  fa- 
roily  style.'   ■ 

PARNELL  (Thomas),  a  very  pleasing  English  poet^ 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  settled  for  some 

<  AigenyiUe,  vol.  II.— PilkiogtOD,  by  Foieli.— Reynolds's  Works,  vol  II.  p.  194. 
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eeAturm  at  Congleton,  in  Cbcshire.  His  father,  of  the 
siMie  name,  was  attached  to.  the  republican  party  in  the 
tei^  of  Charles  I. ;  and  on  the  restoration  found  it  conve- 
nient to  go  OTer  to  Ireland,  carrying  with  him  a  large  per- 
aottal  fortune,  with  which  he  purchased  estates  in  that 
kingdom.  These,  with  the  lands  he  bad  in  Cheshire,  de- 
scended to  the  poet,  who  was  born  in  1679,  in  Dublin. 
}n  this  city  he  was  educated,  and  entered  of  TVinity -col- 
lege, Dublin,  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  He  becatne  M.  A. 
in  1700,  and  in  the  same  year  was  ordained  xteacon,  al- 
though under  the  canonical  age,  by  a  dispensation  from 
the  primate.  Three  years  after  he  was  admitted  into 
priest's  orders,  and  in  1705,  Dr.  Ashe,  bishop  of  Clogher, 
conferred  upon  him  the  archdeaconry  of  Clogher.  About 
the  same  time,  he  married  miss  Anne  Minchin,  an  amiable 
lady,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  who  died  young,  and  a 
daughter  who  long  survived  him. 

He  had  by  this  time  given  some  occasional  specimens 
of  his  poetical  talent,  but  his  ruling  passion  led  him  to  the 
enjoyments  of  social  life,  and  the  company  of  men  of  wit 
and  learning ;  and  as  this  was  a  taste  be  could  gratify  at 
home  but  in  a  very  small  degree,  he  contrived  many  ex- 
cursions to  London,  where  he  became  a  favourite.  From 
some  letters  published  by  his  biographer.  Dr.  Goldsmith, 
we  learn  that  he  was  admired  for  his  talents  as  a  companion, 
and  his  good  nature  as  a  man ;  but  with  all  this,  it  is  ac- 
knowledged, that  his  temper  was  unequal,  and  that  he  was 
always  too  much  elevated,  or  too  much  depressed.  It  is  added, 
indeed,  that  he  was  sensible  of  this ;  but  his  attempts  to 
remove  his  spleen  were  rather  singular.  Goldsmith  tells 
us,  that,  when  under  its^  influence,  he  would  fly  with  all 
expedition  to  the  remote  pans  of  Ireland,  and  there  make 
out  a  gloomy  kind  of  satisfaction  in  giving  hideous  descrip- 
tions of  the  solitude  to  which  he  retired.  Having  tried 
this  imaginary  remedy  for  some  thne,  he  used  to  collect 
his  revenues,  and  set  out  again  for  England  to  enjoy  the 
conversation  of  his  friends;  lord  Oxford,  Swift,  Pope,  Ar- 
buthnot,  and  Gay.  With  Pope  he  had  a  more  than  usual 
share  of  intimacy.  Pope  highly  respected  him,  and  they 
exchanged  opinions  on  each  other^s  productions  with  free- 
dom and  candour.  He  afforded  Pope  some  assistance  in 
his  translation  of  Homer,  and  wrote  the  life  prefixed  to  it ; 
but  Pamell  was  a  veiy  bad  prose-writer,  and  Pope  had 
more  trouble  in  correcting  this  life  than  it  would  have  cost 
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him  io  write  it;  Beijig  intimate  with  all  tiie  Sd-iblerim* 
tribe,  he  coDtributed  the  *^  Origin  of  tbe  3cieacas  :^'  ftd4 
also  wrote  tbe  *'  Life  of  Zoilus,'*  lus  a  »atire  oo  Deoais 
and  Theobald,  with  whom  tbe  club  had  long  been  at  ra- 
riauce.  To  the  Spectator  aod  GuardiaQ  4)e  cootribntad  a 
few  papers  of  very  considerably  o^erit,  in  dia  form  of 
"Visions." 

It  seenos  probable  that  be  had  an  ambition  to  rise  bj 
political  interest.  When  the  Whigs  were  ejected,  in  the 
end  of  queen  Anne^s  reign,  he  was  persnaded  to  change 
his  party,  not  without  much  censure  from  those  whom  be 
forsook)  and  was  received  by  the  earl  of  Oxford  and  the 
new  ministry  as  a  valuable  reinforcement  When  Oxford 
was  told  that  Dr.  Parnell  waited  among  the  crowd  in  thei 
outier  room,  be  went,  by  the  persuasion  of  Swifi^  with  his 
treasurer's  staff  in  his  hamd,  to  inquire  for  him,  and  to  bi4 
him  welcome ;  and,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Pope's  dedi* 
cation,  admitted  him  as  a  favoarite  companion  to  his  eao«> 
vivial  hours ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  all  this  was  {ol^ 
lowed  by  preferment  Parneil  also^  conceiving  bimselC 
qualified  tf  become  a  popular  preacher,  displayed  his  elo^. 
cution  with  great  success  in  the  pulpits  of  London ;  imt 
tbe  queen's  death  putting  an  end  to  his  expectations^ 
abated  his  diligence,  and  from  that  time  be  fell  into  a  ha?, 
bit  of  intemperancei  which  greatly  injured  bis  health.  The 
death  of  his  wife  is  said  to  have  first  driven  him  to  this 
maserabfe  resource. 

Having  been  warmly  recommended  by  Swift  to  arch<« 
bishop  Kiogy  thia  prelate  gave  him  a  prebead  in  1 7 1 3,  and 
in  AIi^  1716,  presented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Finglass^ 
in  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  worth  400/.  a*year.  ^'  Such  nov 
lice,"  says  Dr.  Johuson,  **  from  such  a  man,  inclines  me 
to  believe,  that  the  vice  of  which  he  has  been  accused  waa 
not  gross,  or  not  notorious."  Buit  he  enjoyed  these  pre*- 
ierments  little  more  than  a  year,  for  in  July  1717  he  died 
at  Chester,  on  his  way  to  Ireland,  in  his  thirty* eighth  year. 
Dying  without  male  issue,  his  estate,  but  considerably  em-? 
barrassed  by  Us  imprudence,  devolved  to  his  nephew,  sir 
John  ParneUt  hart,  one  of  tbe  justices  of  the  King's-bench 
in  Ireland,  and  father  to  the  Irish  cbaticellor  of  the  £zche« 
quer,  sir  John  Parnell,  who  died  in  ISO  1. 

A  collection  of  his  poems  was  published  in  172 1  by  Pope, 
wkh  an  elegant  epistle  to  the  earl  of  Oxford.  The  best  of 
this  collection,  and  on  which  Parnell's  fame  as  a  poet  is 
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justly  founded,  are,  his  **  Rise  of  Woman  ;**  the  ^*  Fairy 
Tale;'*  the  "Hymn  to  Contentment;"  "Health;"  the 
"  Vigil  of  Venus  ;**  the  "  Night-piece  on  Death  ;"  the 
"Allegory  on  Man,"  and  "The  Hermit."  These  have 
been  respectively  criticised  by  his  biographers  Goldsmith 
and  Johnson,  and  have  stood  the  test  of  nearly  a  century. 
"  His  praise,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "must  be  derived  from' 
the  easy  sweetness  of  his  diction ;  in  his  verges  there  is 
mor^  happiness  than  pains:  be  is  sprightly  without  effort, 
add  always  delights,  though  he  never  ravishes:  every 
thing  is  proper,  yet  every  thing  seems  casual." 

In  1758,  a  volume  was  published,  it  is  not  known  by 
whom,  entitled  "  The  Posthumous  Works  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Parnell."  This,  although  it  exceeded  the  volume  published 
by  Pope  in  bulk,  appeared  so  far  inferior  in  merit,  that 
the  admirers  of  Parnell  questioned  the  authenticity  of  most 
of  the  pieces ;  and  there  are  but  a  few  of  them  indeed 
which  can  be  ascribed  to  him  without  some  injury  to  hit  . 
character.  Goldsmith  refused  to  incorporate  them  with 
the  collection  he  published  in  1770*,  but  they  were  after- 
wards added  to  the  edition  in  Johnson's  Poets,  and  appa- 
rently without  his  consent.  He  says  of  them  :  "  I  know 
not  whence  they  came,  nor  have  ever  inquired  whither  they 
are  going  "  * 

PARR,  Catherine.    See  CATHERINE. 

PARR  (Richard),  an  English  divine,  was  the  son  of 
Richard  Parr,  likewise  a  divine,  and  was  born  at  Fermoy, 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  where,  we  presume,  his  father  was 
beneficed,  in  1617  ;  and  this  singularity  is  recorded  of  his 
birth,  that  his  mother  was  then  fifty-five  years  of  age*  He 
was  educated  in  grammar  at  a  country  school,  under  the 
care  of  some  popish  priests,  who  were  at  that  time  the  only 
schoolmasters  for  the  Latin-tongue.  lu  1635,  be  was  sent 
to  England,  and  entered  as  a  servitor  of  Exeter  college, 
Oxford,  where  his  merit  procured  him  the  patronage  of 
Dr.  Prideaux,  the  rector,  by  whose  interest,  as  soon  as 
he  had  taken  his  bachelor^s  degree  in  arts,  in  1641,  he  was 
chosen  chaplain-fellow  of  the  college.  He  found  here 
another  liberal  patron  and  instructor  in  the  celebrated 
archbishop  Usher,  who,  in  1643,  retired  to  this  college 
from  the  tumult  then  prevailing  through  the  nation ;  and 

*  Life  bj  Goldsmith^  prefixed  to  his  Poems. — Johnson *8  Life. — Swift^s  mni 
^pe's  Works  I  (Bowlvs's  eUiiiun)  see  Indexes.— Nichols's  Poems,  vol.  HI.  Ase. 
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bbserang  the  talents  of  Mr.  Parr  as  a  preacher,  made  bim 
his  chaplain ;  and,  about  the  end  of  that  year,  took  him 
with  him  to  Glamorganshire.  On  his  return  with  this  pre* 
iate,  he  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Ryegate  in  Surrey,  on  the 
presentation  of  Mr.  Roger  James,  gent,  son  of  sir  Roger 
James,  knight,  whose  sister  he  married,  a  widow  lady  of 
considerable  property.  In  doctrinal  points  he  appears  to 
have  concurred  with  the  assembly  of  divines,  who  were 
mostly  Caivinists ;  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  he  ever 
took  the  Covenant.  In  1649,  he  resigned  his  fellowship 
of  Exeter  college,  and  continued  chaplain  to  archbishop 
Usher,  while  chat  prelate  lived.  In  1653,  he  was  instituted 
to  the  living  of  Camberwell  in  Surrey,  and  appears  to  have 
been  some  time  rector  of  Bermondsey,  where  his  signa- 
ture occurs  in  the  register  of  1676,  and  he  is  thought  to 
have  resigned  it  in  1682.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  cre- 
ated D.  D.  and  had  the  deanery  of  Armagh,  and  an  Irish 
bishopric,  offered  to  him,  both  which  he  refused;  but 
accepted  a  cauonry  of  Armagh.  He  remained  vicar  of 
Camberwell  almost  thirty-eight  years,  and  was  greatly  be- 
loved and  followed.  Wood,  in  his  quaint  way  says,  <<  He 
was  so  constant  and  ready  a  preacher  at  Camberwell,  that 
his  preaching  being  generally  approved,  he  broke  two  con- 
venticles thereby  in  his  neighbourhood  ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
by  his  out-vying  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  ia 
bis  extetnporarian'  preaching,  their .  auditors  would  leave 
them,  and  flock  to  Mr.  Parr.^^  All  who  speak  of  him  in- 
deed concur  in  what  b  inscribed  on  his  monument,  that 
<<  he  was  in  preaching,  constant :  in  life,  exemplary  :  in 
piety  and  charity,  most  eminent :  a  lover  of  peace  and 
hospitality  :  and,  in  fine,  a  true  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ.'* 
He  died  at  Camberwell  November  2,  1691,  and  was  bu- 
ried in  the  church-yard,  where  the  above  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory.  His  wife  died  before  him.  Dr.  • 
Parr  wrote  *'  Christian  Reformation :  being  an  earnest 
persuasion  to  the  speedy  practice  of  it :  proposed  to  all, 
but  especially  designed  for  the  serious  consideration  of  his 
dear  kindred  and  countrymen  of  the  county  of  Cork  in 
Ireland,^  and  the  people  of  Ryegate  and  Camberwell  in 
Surrey,"  Lond  1660,  8vx).  He  published  also  three  oc- 
casional sermons ;  but  the  most  valuable  present  he  made 
to  the  publick  was  his  *^  Life  of  Archbishop  Usher,''  pre- 
fixed to  that  prelate's  Letters,  printed  in  folio,  1686.  It  is  the 
joQOst  ample  account  we  have  of  Usher ;  and  few  men  could 
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Imw  enj^ed  beiior  ^pon«ottic»  of  knowing  Us  real  obob* 
rnOer.  Wood  OMfitions  Br.  ThooMe  Mtrihall's  intentioii 
of  enlarging  thm^  m  noticed  in  our  aocoottfe  of  him. ' 

PARRUASIUS^  a  ceiebraMKi  painunr.  of  Epbesaa,  or, 
aecording  to  oftbersi  of  Athens^  flourisfaad  in  the  time  of 
$ocratesy  ai  ve  leara  fnMn  Xenopfaon^  who  has  introdaeed 
bkn  i»  a  dialogue^  diseaaratjig  with  that  philosopher.     Ha 

»  was  one  ef  ibe  most  excellent  painters  of  his  ua»e.  PHny 
teUa  mt  tbafc  it  wso  be  who  first  gave  symmetry  and  juat 
propertioiis.  is  the  art;  that  he  also  was  the  first  who  knew 
hew  tO:  express  tike  tmtb^of  charaotsr,  aod  the  difKerena 
am  of  the  £ace;  that  he  foeod  oat  a  beautiful  disppsttioa 
ef  the  hair,  and  heightened  the  graee  of  the  visage.  It  was 
aU6wed  even  by  the  masters  in  the  art,  that  he  bore  away 
firosa  all  others  the  glory  of  succeeding  in  th'e  outline^  in 

-  which  coBsisu  the  grand  secret  of  pattiting.  But  the  same 
author  observes,  that  Parrhasius  became  insupportable  by 
bis  pride ;  and  affected  to  wear  a  crown  of  gold  upon  his 
bead,  and  to  carry  in  his  baud  a  baton,  studded  with  nails 
of  the  same  metal.  It  is  said  tha^  though  Parrhanus  was 
extolled  by.  Tipianlhes,  yet  be  excelled  Zewxis.  Among 
bis  pictures  was  a  celebrated  one  of  Theseus ;  and  another 
cepnesetuting  Meleager,  Hercules,  and  Perseus,  in  a  groupe 
together;  as  also  .£iieas,  with  Castor  and  Pollux  in  a  third. 
But  of  him,  or  his  pictunes,  the  accounts  handed  down  to 
us  ane  eatremcly  ii^perfect,  and  little  to  be  relied  on  in 
forming  a  just  estimate  of  his  merk.' 

PA&RHASIUS  (A0LU8  Jamits),  an  eminent  grammariaii 
in  Itajy^  was  horn  at  Cosenxa  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
in  1470.  He  was  designed  for  the  law,  the  profession  of 
bis  ancestors  ;  but  his  inclination  was  to  study  classical  li- 

.  terature.  His  £asniiy  naiDe  was  Giovanni  Paulo  Parisio ; 
yety  aeeordtag  to  the  humour  of  the  grammarians  of  that 
agCt  he  adopted  that  under  which  we  have  classed  him. 
He  tanght  at  Milan  with  great  reputation,  being  particu- 
larly adottred  for  a  graceful  delivery,  which  attracted  many 
auditors  to  his  lectures.  He  went  to  Rome  during  the 
pontificate  of  Alexander  VI.  and  was  like  to  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  misfortunes  of  the  cardinals  Bernardini  Ca<* 

jetan,  and  Silius  Savello,  whose  estates  were  confiscated, 

1  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  II.— Lysoos'f  Eovinms,  vol.  L^}iBoaMg  aad  Bray's  Sorrey, 
▼o1. 1. 
'  *  Ptiny,  lib.  x»nr..->QnioUIiM,  lib.  ]rii..p-.Diodonit»  li^.  sxT.«-Atlieooiit#  lib. 
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and  themselves  banished  for  conspiring  to  depose  the  pope. 
As  it  was  well  known  jbat  he  had  corresponded  with  thesf 
men,  be  took  the  advice  of  a  friend^  in  retiring  from  Romo. 
Not  long  after,  he  was  appointed  public  professor  of  rher 
toric  at  Milan,  where  bis  superior  merit  drew  upon  him  the 
envy  of  his  contemporary  teachers,  who,  by  false  accusa* 
tions,  rendered  bis  situation  so  uneasy,  that  be  was  obliged 
to  leave  Milan,  and  retire  to  Vicenza,  where  be  obtained 
the  professorsbip  of  eloquence,  with  a  larger  salary ;  and 
he  held  this  professorsbip,  till  the  states  of  the  Venetians 
were  laid  waste  by  the  troops  of  the  league  of  Cambr^j. 
He  now  withdrew  to  his  ni^ive  country,  having  made  his 
escape  through  the  army  of  the  enemies.  He  was  afterr 
wards  sent  for  by  Leo  X.  who  was  before  favourably  inr 
dined  to  bim ;  and  on  bis  arrivi^l  at  Home,  appointed  him 
professor  of  polite  literature.  He  had  been  now  som# 
time  married  to  a  daughter  of  Demetrius  Chalcondylas  $ 
and  he  topk  with  bim  to  Rome  Basil  Chalcondylas,  bis 
wife's  brother,  and  brother  of  Demetrius  Chalcondylas* 
professor  of  Greek  at  Milan.  He  did  not  long  enjoy  this 
employment  conferred  upon  him  by  tlie  pope :  for,  being 
worn  out  by  bis  studies  and  labours,  he  became  so  cruelly 
a£Bicted  with  the  gout,  as  to  lose  tbe  use  of  bis  limbs. 
Poverty  was  added  to  bis  otber  sufibrings ;  and  in  this  unr 
bappy  state  be  left  Rome,  and  returned  into  Calabria,  bif 
native  country,  wbere  be  died  of  a  fever  in  1 5S3. 

His  works  were  publbbed,  collectively,  by  Henry  Ste-* 
phois,  in  1567,  of  wbicb  tbe  principal  is  entitled  <^  Liber 
de  rebus  per  Epistolam  Qusesitis."  This  consists  of  a 
number  of  letters  written  to  different  learned  men,  coa^ 
tatning, explanations  of  passages  in  the  ancient  writers,  and 
elucidations  of  points  of  antiquity,  wbicb  display  mucherii<« 
ditfon.  There  are  also  illustrations  of  Ovid^s  Heroicd 
Epistles ;  of  Horace*s  Art  of  Poetry ;  of  Cicero's  Oratioa 
for  Milo,  and  various  other  tracts  on  classical  subjects.  The 
whole  oollection  was  reprinted  in  the  first  voluofte  of  Gru- 
ler's  **  Thesaurus  Criticus.*'  A  new  edition  of  the  book 
*'  De  QuflBsitis,''  with  addiuoos  from  the  author's  maou* 
script,  was  given  at  Naples  in  1771.' 

PARRY  (RiCHAKD),  D.  D.  rector  of  Wichampt^B  fai 
Dorsetshire,  and  preacher  at  Market-Harborough  in  LeU 
cestershire,  for  which  latter  county  be  was  in  the  commis* 

&  G«iu  Dust— Moreri.— Stsii  OnoiiiMt* 
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tion  of  the  peaiae^  was  born  in  Bury-street,  St  James's, 
in  1722.     He  was  admitted  a  scholar  of  Westminster  ii^ 
1736,  whence,  in  1740,  he  was  elected  a  student  of  Christ- 
church,  Oxford,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  March  31, 
1747  ;  B.  D.  May  25,  1754;  and  D.  D.  July  8,  1757.    He 
wai  a  very  learned  divitie;  and  an  able,  active,  magis- 
trate.    He  was  appointed  chaplain  in  1750;  preacher  at 
Market* Harborough  in  Leicestershire  in  1754  ;  and  in  1756 
was  presented  by  Richard  Fleming,  esq.  to  the  rectory  of 
Wichamptbn.     He  died  at  Market -Harborough,  April  9, 
17S0.     His  publications  were,  T.  **The  Christian  Sabbath 
^8  old  as  the  Creation,'*  1753,  4fo.  2.  **  The  Scripture  Ax:- 
tu>unt  of  the  Lord's  Supper.    The  Substance  of  Three 
iSermons  preached  at  Market-Harborough,  in  1755,  1756,'* 
Svo.     3.  "  The  Fig-tree  dried  up ;  or  the  Story  of  that  re- 
markable Transaeuon  as  it  is  related  by  St.  Mark  consi- 
llered  in  a  new  light ;  explained  and  vindicated ;  in  a  Let- 
ter to  .  ^  ......;.  •  esq."  1758,  4to.     4.  "  A  De- 

fence  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London's  [Sherlock]  Inter* 
fHretation  of  the  famous  text  in  the  book  of  Job,  *  I  know 
that  roy  Redeemer  liveth,'  against*  the  Exceptions  of  the 
Bishop  of  Qloucester  [Warburton],  the  Examiner  of  the 
Bishop  of  London's  Principles ;  with  occasional  Remailcs 
on  the  argument  of  the  Divine  Legation,  so  far  as  this 
point  is  concerned  with  it,"  1760,  8vo.  5.  *' Dissertation 
on  Daniel'iB  Prophecy  of  the  Seventy  Weeks,"  1762,  8vo. 

6.  **  Remarks  on  Dr.  Kennicott's  Letter,"  &c.  17^3,  8vo. 

7.  <<Tbe  Case  between  Gerizim  and  Ebal,"  &c.  1764, 
Svo.  8.  **  An  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels,  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  the  History  of  our  Saviour's  Resurrection,  with  n 
Commentary  and  Notes,"  1765,  4to.  9.  *<  The  Genealogy 
of  Jesus  Christ,  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  explained  ;  and  the 
Jewish  Ofagections  removed,"  1771,  8vo.  10.  Dr.  Parry 
wrote  one  of  the  answers  to  Dr.  Heathcote's  pamphlet  on 
the  Leicestershire  election  in  1775. ' 

PARSONS  (Jambs),  an  excellent  physician  and  polite 
•cholar,  was  born  at  Barnstaple,  in  Devonshire,  in  March 
1705.  His  father,  who  was  the  youngest  of  nine  sons  of 
colonel  Parsons,  and  nearly  related  to  the'  baronet  of  that 
name,  being  appointed  barracki-master  at  Bolton,  in  Ire- 
land, removed  vrith  his  family  into  that  kingdom  *  soda 

>  Nichols's  Bowyer. 
*  In  the  Preface  to  the  ^  Memoirs     years  of  my  life  in  Ireland,  and  tkere 
•f  Japhcl/'  ii«  says,  *<  I  spent  several     aitaiued  W  a  toleraUei^aowltdge  Ui  th« 
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mttei  tbe  birth  of  bit  then  only  son,  James,  who  received 
at  DubKn  the  early  part  of  bis  education,  and,  by  the  as- 
.  aktance  of  proper  masters,  laid  a  considerable  founda* 
tfon  of  ctassk^l  and  other  useful  learning,  which  enabled 
kim  to.  become  tutor  to  lord  Kingston.  Turning  his  at^ 
tention  to  the  study  of  medicine,  he  went  al'terwanb 
.  to  Paris,  where  (to  use  his  ovrn  words)  **  he  followed  the 
most  eminent  professors  in  the  several  schools,  ^  Astruc^ 
Dubois,  -Lemery,  and  others;  attended  the  auatomical 
lectures  of  the  most  famous  (Hunaud  and  Le  Cat) ;  and 
chemicals  at  the  king's  garden  at  St.  Come*  He  followed 
the  physicians  in  both  hospitals  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  and  La 
Charity,  and  tbe  chemical  lectures  atid  demonstrations  of 
Lemery  and  Bonkhic;'  and  in  botany,  Jussieu.  Having 
finished  these  studies,  his  professors  gave  him  honourabla 
attestations  of  bis  having  folhnred  them  with  diligence  and 
industry,  which  entitled  him  to  take  the  degrees  of  doctor 
and  professor  of  tbe  art  of  medicine,  in  any  university  in 
the  dominions  of  France.  Intending  to  return  to  EugUnd^ 
he  judged  it  uoneceasary  to  take  degrees  in  Paris,  unlets 
be  bad  resolved  to  reside  there ;  and  as  it  was  more  es* 
pensive,  he  therefore  went  to  tbe  university  of  Rhetms,  ia 
Champaign,  where,  by  virtue  of  his  attestations,  he  waa 
immediately  admitted  to  three  examinations^  as  if  he  had 
finished  his  studies  in  that  academy;  and  there  was  ho« 
noured  with  his  degrees  June  11,  1736.  In  the  July  foU 
lowing  he  came  to  London^  and  was  first  employed  by  Dr. 
James  Douglas  to  assist  him  in  his  anatomical  works,-  bat 
after  some  time  began  to  practise.  He  was  elected  a  mem* 
be'r  of  the  royal  society  in  1740 ;  and,  after  due  eaamina* 
iion,  was  adnntted  a  licentiate  of  the  college  of  physiciaiii» 
April  1,  1751. 

On  bis  arrival  in  London,  by  the  recommendation  of  bat 

very  ancient  tongue  of  that  country,  and  torpriie,  wbeii»  tbe  iDore  I  in* 

which  enabled  me  to  cootult  fonoe  of  quirfd.  the  more  nearly  related  tbe 

their  mannscripu,   and    become    in-  Irish  and  Welsh  laafntget  appeared* 

■tmcted  in  their  f  rammatical  issti-  When  I  was  sent  abroad  to  study  the 

lutes.    Afterwards  I  became  acquaint-  medicinal  art,  1  frequently  conTersed 

ed  with  several  gentlemen  from  Wales,  with  young  gentlemen  from  most  parts 

well  ▼ened  in  their  own  history  and  of  Europe,  who  caiee  to  Pans,  and 

language;  men  of  sense  and  liberal  followed  tbe  same  masters,  in  every 

learning;  who,  in  many  d6nversations  branch  of  the  profefsion,  with  me;  and 

upon  such  subjects,  gave  Aie  suoh  sa-  my  snrprite  was  agreeably  increased 

tisfectioo  and  light,  in  matters  of  high  in  finding  that,  in  every  one  of  their 

antiquity,  as  to  occasion  my  applica-  native  tongues,  I  could  discover  tbe 

tion  to  tbe  etudy  of  the  Welsh  tongue  roots  of  most  of  their  esprestioiit  ia 

•!»;  in  wUeh  I  bad^oal  pleasure  tbe  Irish  or  Welsh." 
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Paris  friends,  be  was  introduced  to  the  ac^ainteiee  of  Dr. 
Mead,  sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  Dr.  James  Donglas.  Tbk 
great  anatbnust  made  use  of  bis  aMtstance^  not  only  in  hie 
initomical  preparations/  but  also  in  his  representationt  of 
Biorbid  and  other  appearances^  i  list  of  several  of  wkidl 
was  in  the  hands  of  bis  friend  Dr.  Maty;  who  bad  prepared 
an  eloge  on  Dr.  Parsons,  which  Was  never  used,  but  wbicfa, 
by  the  favour  of  Mrs.  Parsons,  Mr.  Nichols  has  presenred 
at  large.  Though  Dr.  Paraoris  cultivated  th^  several 
branches  of  the  prdfession  of  phyitic^  he  ww  prineipaily 
Employed  in  midwifery.  In  1788,  by  the  interest  of  bia 
friend  Dr.  DbttgUs^  be  was  appointed  physician  to  the 
public  infirmary  id  St.  Gilea'a.  Iii  1739  be  aaarri^d  misi 
Elizabeth  Reynolds,  by  iriibih  he  bad  two  aona  and  k 
daughter,  wbo  all  died  yotmg.  Dr*  Paraona  reaided  fot 
Inany  years  in  Red  Lidn^scioofe^  whdre  he  freqaently 
enjoyed  the  compaby  ilnd  conversation  of  Dr.  Stukeley^ 
bishop  Lyttietou,  Mn  Henry  Biker^  Dr.  Knight,  atid  maay 
<^her  of  tbe  most  diatinguiahed  members  of  the  royal  and 
antiquarian  iocietiea,  and  that  of  arta,  manufoctures,  and 
eommerce ;  giving  weekly  an  elegant  dinner  to  a  large  but 
select  party.  He  enjoyed  also  tbe  Uterary  correspondence 
of  D'Ak-genviUe,  Buffoh,  Le  C!at^  Beoearia,  Amb.  Bertraod^ 
Vailtrarvers,  Ascaaiua,  Turberville  Needbam,  Dr.  Garden^ 
and  others  of  th«  most  diatinguiabed  rank  in  science.  Ai 
a  jiractitioaer  bb  wks  judicion%  careful,  b(»elt,  and  re<« 
mfeitkably  humane  to  die  jkKir ;  mM  a  Arieod,  obliging  and 
eodmrauicatiTe ;  dieerful  and  decent  in  converaation  ;  ae«* 
▼ere  and  atrict  in  bia  morala,  and  attentive  to  fill  with  pro^ 
priety  all  thb  varioua  duties  X>{  life.  In  1769,  fiodibg  big 
bealtb  iibpairoJi  he  proposed  to  retire  from  buaioeas  and 
from  London,  and  with  that  view  disposed  of  a  considelrabl^ 
Biibber  of  bb  bedka  and  fossils,  and  w^nt  to  BrbU)L  But 
he  returned  soon  after  to  bis  old  house,  and  died  in  it  after 
a  weeVs  illness,  on  tbe  4tli  of  April,  1770,  much  lamented 
by  his  family  and  friends.  By  his  last  will,  dated  in  Octo^ 
ber  1765,  he  giive  bis  Whole  {property  to  Mrs.  Parsons; 
and|  in  case  of  her  death  before  him,  to  miss  Mary  Bey- 
^lolds,  her  only  st^^er,  <<  in  recOmpence  for  her  affeetionate 
attention  to  him  and  t^  his  wife,  for  a  lo^g  course  of  years,  in 
sickness  and  in  bealdi.^'  It  was  his  particqlar  request  tbat 
be  should  not  be  buried  till  some  change  ^otild  appear  in 
bis  corpse ;  a  request  which  occasioned  him  to  be  k^pt  un- 
buried  17  days^  and  even  theu  acarce  tbe  slightest  alteoui' 
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lion  mm  fefcthaU^.  H^  was  bumd  9X  Hf^ndon,  in  aTuiJi 
which  he  ht^d  cous^d  tp  b9  buUt  on  tb^  ground  purchased 
on  (he  4&uk  of  bis  a<hi  4«iim9,  wbef  e  bis  tomb  had  a  very 
cooimendatory  inscription.  A  portrait  of  Dr.  Parsons»  bj 
Mr.  WiUooy  is  bow  in  the  |£ritiBh  Museum ;  another,  by 
M^elUf  left  in  the  bands  ofbis  widow,  who  died  in  1788; 
ivilb  a  third  unfinished  ;  and  one  of  his  son  James ;  also  a 
£ui|ily  piece^  in  which  the  same  son  is  introduced,  with 
Ae  doctor  a^d  bis  lady^  accompanied  by  her  sister.  Among 
foany  otl^er  portraiis,  Mrs.  Parsons  had  some  that  were 
very  fine  of  ihe  illustrious  Harvey,  of  bishop  Burnet,  an4 
of  J)r.  John  Freind ;  a  beautiful  miniature  of  Or.  Stukeley ; 
9QW0  good  paintings,  by  her  husband's  own  band,  parti- 
cularly 4he  rhinoceros  which  he  described  in  the  *^  Pbilo- 
tophieal  Twisactioas.-'  She  possessed  also  his  MSS.  and 
aoas#  capital  printed  hooks ;  a  large  folio  volume  entitled 
-^  Figorip  quttdam  Miscellanese  quss  ad  rem  Anatomicam 
Uistoriamque  Naturslem  specitant;  quas  proprift  adum*- 
bravit  manu  Jacobus  Parsons,  M.  D.  S.  S.  R.  Ant.^'  &c« 
•aether,  called  '<  Drawings  of  curious  Fossils,  Shells,''  &c. 
m  Dr.  Parsons's  Collection,  drawn  by  himself;''  &c.  &c. 
Mrs.  Parsons  professed  herself  ready  to  give,  on  proper 
application,  either  to  the  royal  or  antiquarian  society,  a 
portrait  of  her  husband,  and  a  sum  of  money  to  found  a 
lecture  to  perpetuate  bis  mepiory,  similar  to  that  established 
by  his  frieud  Mr.  Henry  Bidder. 

Dr.:Parsons  left  the  following  works :  1.  ^'  A  mechanical 
•nd  critical  Enquiry  into  the  nature  Of  Hermaphrodites," 
1741,  iSvo,  which  was  principally  a  compilation.  2.  *^  A 
description  ef  the  Urinary  Human  Bladder,  and  tbe  parta 
l>i^^i*g  to  it,  with  figures/'  1742,  which  was  intended 
to  disprove  the  reported  utility  of  Mrs.  Stephens's  medicines 
for  the  stone.  S.  **  Philosophical  Observations  on  tbe  ana^ 
logy  between  tbe  Propagation  of  Animals  and  that  of  Ve^ 
getfUes,''  1752,  Svo.  As  an  antiquary,  jyx-  Parsons  dis«- 
tinguiabed  himself  by  an  elaborate  publication,  entitled 
**  Remains  of  Japbet ;  being  historical  inquiries  into  tbe 
afinity  and  origin  of  the  European  languages,"  1767,  4to. 
SThis  is  a  performance  of  great  erudition  and  research* 
Beaidat  th^e  separate  publications,  Dr.  Parsons  was  the 
author  of  several  papers,  printed  in  the  Pbilosdpbical  Trans- 
actions ;  vis.  *^  (^looaian  lectures  on  Mjuscular  Motion,*' 
1745,  in  which  he.considers  the  muscular  fibres  as  tubes  $ 
^  UttoiaD  PhysM^nomy  explained/'  in  the  Appendix  te 
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the  Philos.  Trans,  for  1746;  and  several  otIi6r  papers  om 
anatomical  and  physiological  subjects^  especially  an  ac« 
count  of  the  dissection  of  a  rhinoceros^  which  is  valuable^ 
and  illustrated  by  good  figures. 

We  shall  close  this  articlo  with*  an  extract  from  J)r. 
Mate's  eulogium  :  "  The  surprising  variety  of  branchea 
which  Dr.  Parsons  embraced,  and  the  several  livine  as  well 
as  dead  languages  he  had  a  knowledge  of,  qualified  him 
abundantly  for  the  place  of  assistant  secretary  for  foreign 
correspondences,  which  the  council  of  the  rbyal  society 
bestowed  upon  him  about  1750.  He  acquitted  himself  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power  of  the  functions  of  this  place,  till  s 
few  years  before  his  death,  when  he  resigned  in  favour  of  hit 
friend,  who  now  gratefully  pays  this  last  tribute  to  bis 
memory.  Dr.  Parsons  'joined  to  his  academical  honours 
those  which  the  royal  college  of  physicians  of  London 
bestowed  upon  him,  by  admitting  him,  after  due  exami«- 
nation,  licentiate,  on  the  first  day  of  April,  1751.  The 
diffusive  spirit  of  our  friend  was  only  equalled  by  his  desire 
of  information.  To  both  these  principles  be  owed  the 
intimacies  which  he  formed  with  some  of  the  greatest  men 
of  his  time.  The  names  of  Folkes,  Hales,  Mead,  Stukeley, 
Needham,  Baker,  Collinson,  and  Garden,  may  be  men* 
tioned  on  this  occasion  ;  and  many  more  might  be  added* 
Weekly  meetings  were  formed,  where  the  earliest  intelli- 
gence was  received  and  communicated  of  any  discovery 
both  here  and  abroad  ;  and  new  trials  were  made,  to  bring 
to  the  test  of  experience  the  reality  or  usefulness  of  these 
discoveries.  Here  it  was  that  the  .microscopical  animals 
found  in  several  infusions  were  first  produced ;  the  propa- 
gation of  several  insects  by  section  ascertained ;  the  con-i 
stancy  of  nature  amidst  these  wonderful  changes  esta- 
blished. His  *  Remains  of  Japhet,  being  historical  in<« 
quiries  into  the  affinity  and  origin  of  the  European  Lan-» 
guages,'  is  a  most  laborious  performance,  tending  to 
prove  the  antiquity  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  these  islands^ 
as  being  originally  descended  from  Gomer  and  Mi^^, 
above  1000  years  before  Christ,  their  primitive  and  stiU 
subsisting  language,  and  its  affinity  with  some  others^  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  there  is. much  ingenuity  as  weU 
true  learning  in  this  work,  which  helps  conviction,  and 
often  supplies  the  want  of  it  But  we  cannot  help  thinkinjf 
that  our  friend's  warm  feelings  now  and  then  mislead  bin 
judgmenti  and  that  some  at  l^t  of  hia  conjectures^  r^^ 
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ing  upon,  partial  traditions,  and  poetical  scraps  of  Irish 
filids  and  Welsh  bah-ds,  are  less  satisfactory  than  his  tablea 
o£affinity  between  the  several  northern  languages,  as  de- 
dqced  from  one  cooimon  stock.  Literature,  tkowever,  is 
much  obliged  to  him  for  having  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many 
of  his  other  works,  opened  a  new  6eld  *  of  observations  and 
discoveries.  In  enumerating  our  learned  friend's  disserta- 
tions, we  find  ourselves  at  a  loss  whether  we  should  follow 
the  order  of  subjects,  or  of  time ;  neither  is  it  easy  to  ac- 
count for  their  surprising  variety  and  quick  succession. 
The  truth  is,  that  his  eagerness  after  knowledge  was  :iuch, 
at;  to  embrace  almost  with  equal  facility  all  its  branches, 
ai)d  with  equal  zeal  to  ascertain  the  merit  of  indentions, 
a^d  ascribe  to  their  respective,  and  sometimes  unknown, 
at|tbors,  the  glory  of  tlie  discovery.  Many  operations 
'which  the  ancients  have  transmitted  to  us,  have  been 
thought  fabulous,  merely  from  our  ignorance  of  the  art  by 
which  they  were  performed.  Thus  the  burning  of  the 
•hips  of  the  Romans  at  a  considerable  distance,  during  the 
siege  of  Syracuse,  by  Archimedes,  would,  perhaps,  still 
continue  to  be  exploded,  had  not  the  celebrated  M.  BnflTon 
in  France  shewn  the  possibility  of  it,  by  presenting  and 
describing  a  model  of  a  speculum,  or  rather  assemblage 
of  mirrors,  by  which  he  could  set  fire  at  the  distance  of 
several  hundred  feet»  In  the  contriving,  indeed,  though 
nqt  in  the  executing  of  such  an  apparatus,  he  had  in  some 
measure  b^en  forestalled  by  a  writer  now  very  little  known 
or,  read.  This  Dr.  Parsons  proved  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner  (  and  he  had  the  pleasure  to  find  the  French  phi- 
losopher did  not  refuse  to  the  Jesuit  his  share  in  the  inven- 
tion, and  was  not  at  all  offended  by  the  liberty  be  had 
taken.  Another  French  discovery,  1  mean  a  new  kind  of 
painting  fathered  upon  the  ancients,  was  reduced  to  its 
real  value,  in  a  paper  which  shewed  our  author  was  pos- 
s^scd.of  a  good  taste  for  the  fine  arts :  and  I  am  informed 
th|tt  hi^  skill  in  music  was  by  no  means  inferior,  and  that 
his  favourite  amusement  was  the  flute.  Richly,  it  appears 
from  these  performances,  did  our  author  merit  the  honour 
of  being  a  member  of  the  antiquarian  society,  which  long 
ago  had  associated  him  to  its  labours.  To  another  society, 
fofinded  upon  the  great  principles  of  humanity,  patriotism, 
an^  uatursd  emulation,  he  undoubtedly  was  greatly  useful*. 

*  The  society  for  the  encourage-     the  OeooDomieal    lociety  at  BenM^ 
n^eni  of  «ru,  maDmftctaKes,  aoU  coin>-     Dtc«  S6,  n<»3« 
mne^.    He  likewiie  was  usopiated  fo 
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He  assttted  at  most  of  their  general  nestings  and  com« 
jonittees ;  and  was  for  many  years  chairman  to  that  of  agri-« 
culture ;  always  equally  ready  to  poiet  oat  and  to  promote 
useful  improvements,  and  to  oppose  ti|e  interested  view* 
of  fraud  and  ignorance,  so  inseparable  from  very  extensive 
associations.  No  sooner  was  this  society^  formed,  than 
Dr.  Parsons  became  a  member  of  it.  Intimately  convinced 
of  the  nobleness  of  its  views,  though  from  his  station  in 
life  little  concerned  in  its  success,  be  grudged  neither  at>« 
tendance  nor  expence.  Neither  ambitious  of  taking  the 
lead,  nor  fond  of  opposition,  hejoined  in  any  measure  he 
thought  right ;  and  submitted  cheerfully  to  the  sentimenta 
of  the  majority,  though  against  his  own  private  opinioa. 
The  just  ideas  he  had  of  the  dignity  of  our  profession,  aa 
well  as  of  the  common  links  which  ought  to  unrite  all  ita 
members,  notwithstanding  the  difference's  of  country,  re* 
ligion,  or  places  of  education,  made  him  bear  impatiently 
the  shackles  laid  upon  a  great  number  of  respectable  prac* 
liiioners ;  he  wished,  fondly  wished,  to  see  these  broken ; 
not  with  a  view  of  empty  honour  and  dangerous  power, 
but  as  the  only  means  observing  mankind  more  effectually, 
<ifaecking  the  progress  of  designing  men  and  illiterate  f^rao* 
titioners,  and  diffusing  through  the  whole  body  a  spirit  c^ 
emulation.  Though  b^  frequent  disappointments  be  iere« 
saw,  as  well  as  we,  the  little  chance  of  a  speedy  redreu, 
he  nobly  persisted  in  the  attempt;  and,  had  he  lived  la 
the  final  event,  would  undoubtedly,  like  Cato,  still  have 
preferred  the  conquered  cause  to  that  supported  by  the 
gods.  After  having  tried  to  retire  from  btisiness  and  from 
London,  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  and  having  disposed  of 
most  of  hfs  books  with  that  view,  be  found  it  inconsistent 
with  bis  happiness  to  forsake  all  the  advantages  which  m 
long  residence  in  the  capital,  and  the  many  connexion 
he  bad  formed,  bad  rendered  habitual  to  him.  He  there** 
lore  returned  to  his  old  house,  and  died  in  it,  after  a  ahort 
illness,  April  4,  1770.  The  style  of  oor  friend^s  eom)^« 
sitions  was  sufficiently  clear  in  description,  thougii  in  ar- 
gument not  so  close  as  could  have  been  wished.  Full  of 
Ills  ideas,  he  did  not  always  so  dispose  and  connect  them 
together  as  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  his  readers  that 
conviction  which  was  in  his  own.  He  too  much  despised 
those  additional  graces  which  command  attention  when 

•  A  medical  tooiei  y  nutitated  by  Dr.  their  priviltgct :  where,  H  should  teeoiy 
7othergill,  and  oUier  retpedable  phy-  this  eulogy  WW  iatoaded  it  ho  pro- 
aiciaDs,  liceiiUales>  in  ▼indicatioii  oi    Mouiieod. 
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jotnad  to  laftraiffg,  obtenration,  Aid  sound  reasoning.  Let 
OS  hope  that  bis  example  and  spirit  will  animate  all  bis 
colleagues;  and  that  those  practitioners  who  are  in  the 
same  circomstances  witi  be  induced  to  join  their  brethren^ 
sore  to  find  amongst  them  those  great  blessings  of  life^ 
freedom^  equality,  information,  and  friendship.  As  long 
as  these  great  principles  shall  subsist  in  this  society,  and  I 
trust  they  will  outlast  the  longest  lirer,  there  is  no  doubt 
bat  the  members  wiH  meet  with  the  reward  honest  med 
are  ambitious  of,  the  approbation  of  their  conscience,  the 
esteem  of  the  virtuous,  the  remembrance  of  posterity.** ' 

PARSONS  (John),  another  learned  and  amiable  phy<* 
Bfcian,  though  less  known  as  an  author,  the  son  of  major 
Parsons,  of  the  dragoons,  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  in  1742* 
He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  whence  in  1759 
he  was  elected  to  a  studentship  in  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
'Having  made  choice  of  medicine  as  a  profession,  he  pro* 
aecuted  the  study  of  it  with  uncommon  assiduity,  not  only 
at  Oxford,  but  also  at  London  and  Edinburgh.  But  while 
he  bestowed  much  attention  on  every  branch  of  medicil 
knowledge,  he  at  first  showed  a  particular  predilection  for 
natural  history  and  botany,  and  in  the  latter  branch  made 
a  very  distinguished  figure  during  his  stay  at  Edinburgh; 
In  1766  he  had  the  honour  of  obtaining  the  pris&e  medal 
given  by  Dr«  Hope  for  the  most  extensive  and  elegant 
hortus  siccus,  and  the  same  year  took  his  degree  of  M.  A. 
This,  however,  was  only  a  prelude  to  more  distinguished 
honours.  In  1769,  when  be  took  his  degree  of  M.  B.  he 
was  appointed  to  the  anatomy  lecture  at  Oxford,  and  was 
also  the  first  reader  in  anatomy  at  Christ  Church,  on  the 
institution  of  John  Freind  and  Matthew  Lee,  M.  D.  and 
students  of  that  house.  In  consequence  of  this  appoint->- 
sient,  his  attention,  it  may  naturally  be  supposed,  was  ^ 
more  particularly  directed  to  anatomy,  and  under  his  di* 
fectton  a  very  commodious  anatomical  theatre  was  built ; 
and  for  the  instruction  of  his  popils  he  provided  a  set  of 
anatomical  preparations,  which  for  neatness  and  elegance 
have  seldom  been  surpassed.  From  the  time  of  his  ap« 
pointment  he  read  two  courses  of  anatomical  lectures  every 
year;  and  although  they  were  calculated  rather  for  the 
f  enmd  philosopher  than  the  medical  practitioner,  yet  they 
were  not  only  highly  instructive  to  all  his  audience,  but 
afforded  incooteatable  evidence  of  his  genius  and  abilities. 

ft  KishoU't  Bovytr. 
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He  was  soon  afte^  elected  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  Had* 
clifFe  infirmary,  and  in  June  1772  proceeded  M .  D.  He 
had  a  considerable  share  also  of  private  practice,  and  from 
his  attention  and  success  his  reputation  with  the  public 
kept  pace  with,  the  esteem  in  which,  he  was  held  by  the 
university.  In  1780  he  wa3  elected  the  first  clinical  pror 
fessor  on  the .  foundation  instituted  in  1772  by  George 
Henry,  earl  of  Lichfield,  late  chancellor  of  the  university. 
In  this  department  also  he  read  lectures  during  the  vi^inter 
months  with  much  credit  to  himself.  ,  But  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  various  active  employments  in  which  be  was 
engaged,  and  which  necessarily  exposed  him  to  fatigue  and 
danger,  had  some  share  in  overthrowing  a  constitution  na* 
turally  strong.  He  was,  not,  however,  cut  off  by  any  te- 
dipus  or  painful  ailment,  but  died  of  a  fever  April  3,  1785^ 
in  the  fo^ty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  aqd  was  buried  in  the 
north  trapsept  of  the  cathedral,  where  four  of  his  children 
w^re  buried  before  him.  ^ 

PARSONS  (Philip),  an  English  divine,  and  miscella- 
neous  writer,  was  born  at  Dedham,  in  Essex,  in  1 729.  His  fa- 
mily was  ancient,  and  settled  at  Hadleigb,  in  Suffolk,  aa 
enrly  as  the  reign  of  Henry  Vll.  where  sopae  of  their 
descendants  still  reside.  He  lost  his  father  when  very 
younjg,  and  owed  the  ca^re  of  his  education  to  his  matemul 
uqcle,  the  rev.  Thomas  Smythies,  m^ter  of  the  grammar 
school  at  Lavenbam,  in  Suffolk,  with  whom  be  continued 
till  he  went  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  entered  of  Sidney 
Sussex  college,  and  took  bis  degrees  there  of  B.  A.  in  1732» 
ai>d  M.  A.  in  1776.  After  he  had  uken  orders  he  waji 
appointed  to  the  free  school  of  Oakham  in  Rutlandshire^ 
aqd  remained  there  till  1761,.  when  he  was  preisented  to 
the  school  and  ci^racy  of  Wye  by  Daniel  earl  of  Win-^ 
Chelsea  and  Nottingham.  In  the  sedulous  discharge  of  tbci 
twofold  duties  of.  this  preferment  he  was  engaged  upwards 
of  half  a  century,  and  was  distinguished  by  his  urbanity, 
diligence,  and  classical  talents,  nor  was  he  lefss  esteemed 
in  his  cleri<?al  character.  He  was  also  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Eastwell,  in  1767,  by  the  same  patron,  and  to 
the  sn^all  rectory  of  Snave  in  1776,  by  archbishop  Corn- 
wi^llis,  who  enhanced  the  value  of  this  preferment  by  a 
very  kind  letter,  in  which  his  grace  testified  his  high  respect 
for  the  character  and  talents  of  the  new  incumbent. 

1  Life  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical   CommeDtaries,  vo\.  X.  and  (koblished  f5->' 
paratelfr  at  Edioburf  b,  n86.«— ContiDOfoioo  Qt  Wood's  Aqnals  bj  Qatcb. 
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Mr.  Pfttsont  was  the  aothor  of  several  publicaticyns,  aniong^ 
^Riliich  were,  The  nine  first  papers  in  the  second  volume  of 
tbe  "  Student/*  published  in  1750*;  **  On  advertising  for 
Carafes  ;'*  a  paper  in  The  World ;  <*  The  ineflicacy  of 
Satire,  a  poeoi/*  1766,  4to;  <<  Newmarket,  or  an  Essay  ou 
the  Turf,'-  1774,  2  vols.;  '^Astronomic  Doubts,  a  pamphlet,*' 
1774  ;  **  A  volume  of  Essays,"  1775  ;  "  Dialogues  ^f  the 
Dead  with  the  Living/*  1782;  <^  Simplicity,"  a  poem, 
17M ;  and  *'  Monumenu  and  Painted  Glass  in  upwards  of 
100  churches,  chiefly  in  the  eastern  part  of  Kent,"  1794, 
4to.  This  work,  which  is  interspersed  with  judicious  re- 
marks and  interesting  anecdotes  by  the  compiler,  is  become 
scarce,  owing  to  the  fire  in  Mr.  NichoU's  premises,  bnt  is 
highly  valuable  to  the  antiquary  and  lover  of  such  researches. 
Mr.  Parsons  also  established  a  Sunday  school  at  Wye  ;  and 
recommended  and  contributed  much  to  their  establishment 
in  the  county  of  Kent  by  a  sermon  and  some  letters  which 
be  published  on  this  occasion.  The  last  yeari  of  his  life 
were  passed  in  great  retirement ;  alternately  engaged  in 
the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  functions,  and  in  literary 
pursuits  and  correspondence^  which,  however,  were  Inter- 
rupted by  the  loss  of  his  sight  about  a  year  before  his  deaths 
and  at  the  same  time  by  a  very  painful  disorder.  He  bore 
these  trials  with  exemplary  patience  and  resignation.  It 
was  his  freqvient  practice,  when  on  his  bed,  and  free  from 
the  more  excruciating  pains  of  his  disorder,  to  compose 
moral,  lively,  and  religious  pieces,  which  be  afterwards 
dictated  to  a  faithful  amanuensis,  who  wrote  them  dawn. 
He  died  at  Wye,  June  12^  1812^  in  the  eighty-third  yeac 
of  his  age.  ? 

PARSONS,  or  PERSONS  (RoBEax),  in  both  which 
ways  he  wrote  his  name,  a  celebrated  English  Jesuit,  was 
the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  at  Nether  Stowey,  near  Bridge- 
water  in  Somersetshire,  where  he  was  bom  in  1546 ;  tind, 
appearing  to  be  a  boy  of  extraordinary  parts,  was  taught 
Latin  by  the  vicar  uf  the  parish,  who  conceived  a  great 
affection  for  him  f,  and  contributed  to  his  support  at  Ox* 
ford,  where  he  was  admitted  of  Baliol  college  in  1563.     In 

.    *  Tbif  is  not  accurat*.    He  may  f  He  wai  laitpeoteH  to  b«*  bi#  na| 

bave  been  a  contributor  to  the  "  Stu-  father !  aiifl  it  i«  >aid  that  Baliol  collega 

deBt,'*  bat  could  not  hate  written  eKber  had  a  ceKiAcaie  that  he  was  a  bastard, 

the  mejirttf  or  tbe/rf/«M#  papers  of  FoalisN  Life  of  Parsooa,  in  hii  **Hli^ 

t^  seGODd  f  olame,  tory  of  RomUh  TreaioM,*' 

«  Qeot,  Mag.  toI,  UOQUI, 
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the  wiyfffsity  he  becaoie  so  remafkable^  lui  w  Mate  dis* 
putant  io  icbolastic  exercises,  tben  much  io  FQgue,  tbiU^ 
having  tajbeo  his  first  degree  in  arts  io  1568,  be  was  the 
aame  year  macte  probationer  fellow  of  bis  ooHege.  He 
ooon  after  became  the  most  famous  tutor  io  the  society, 
mod  when  be  entered  into  orders,  was  made  sQcius  aacordos^ 
«r  chaplain  fellow.  Io  1572  be  proceeded  M.  A.  was  bur- 
aar  that  year,  and  the  next  dean  of  the  college ;  but  it  is 
«aid  that  being  charged  by  the  society  with  incontineocy, 
imd  embezzling  the  college-money,  to  avoid  the  shame  of 
a  formal  expulaion,  he  was  permitted,  vut  of  lespect'  to 
bis  learuing,  to  reaigQ,  which  he  did  in  Feb,  1574,  ob* 
laioing  leave  to  keep  his  chamber  and  pupils  as  long  as  be 
pleased,  M\d  to  have  his  comosons  also  till  the  ensuing 
jE)aster.  These  last  circumstanoeshave  induced  some  writers 
Io  Ihipk  that  it  was  merely  a  change  of  rdigioiis  principlei 
vhich  occasioned  his  resigtiatioii* 

He  bad  till  this  tiase  openly  professed  himself  a  protest- 
HDt,  and  was  very  zealous  io  iutrodiicing  books  of  that  re- 
ligion into  the  college  library  :  but  soon  after  bis  resigea* 
iiof),  be  quitted  Oxford  for  London,  and  went  thrice, 
(lune,1574,  toLouvain:  where,  meeting  witb  father  Wil^* 
liam  Good,  his  countrymap,  a  Jesuit,  he  speot  a  week  io 
the  spiritual  exercises  at  tbe  college  of  that  order,  aod 
began  to  entertain  an  aiection  for  it.  He  j)rDoeeded, 
bowever,  to  Padua,  in  consequeoce  of  a  deiermination  he 
had  formed  before  he  left  England,  which  was  to  study 
physic  AS  a  profession ;  but  he  bad  not  been  longat  P^ua, 
befone  the  unsealed  state. of  his  mind  and  fortune  exci^ 
in  him  a  curiosity  to  visit  Rome,  where  meeting,  with  sense 
English  Jesuits,  he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  the  medical 
profession  for  that  of  the  cburclL  He  now  nteot  bade  to 
Padua,  aettled  hisaffiiirs  there,  and  at  Rome  in  May  1575, 
W«s  -chosen  a  member  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  and  admitted 
into  the  English  college. 

He  was  indeed  in  aU  respects  qualified  to  make  a  figure 
in  this  seeiety,  being,  according  to  Camden,  fierce,  tur- 
bulent,,aad  bokl;  aad  he  somi  answered  every  expaeutios 
his  new  friends  could  entertain.  Having  completed  the 
course  of  his  studies,  he  became  one  of  the  principal  pe« 
nitentiaries ;  and  was  in  such  credit  with  the  pope  in  1S79, 
that  he  obiaiued  a.  grant  from  his  holiness  to  change  an 
hospital  at  Rome,  founded  in  queen  Mary's  time,  into  a 
college  or  seminary  for  the  English,  by' the  uame  of  **  CoU 
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legram  de  uriie,^*  dedicated  to  the  Ikij  Trinity  and  St. 
Tbomsf  (k  Becket)>  where  the  students  were  obliged  to 
take  the  following  oath  :  *^  1.  N.  N.  considering  with  bow 
freat  benefits  God  hacb  blessed  me,  &c.  do  promise,  by 
God'i  assistance,  to  enter  into  holy  orders  as  soon  as  I 
shall  be  fit^  ami  to  return  to  England  to  convert  my  6oun- 
trymea  there,  wfaenerer  it  shall  please  the  superior  of  this 
bouse  to  conmand  me/'  He  bad  no  sooner  seen  this  coU 
lege  established,  and  his  friend  father  Allen  chosen,  by 
bis  recomitendation,  rector  of  it,  than  he  was  appointed 
to  go  as  superior  missionary  to  England,  in  order  to  pro« 
mote  the  Romish  religion  in  that  kingdom,  being  the  first 
erer  appointed  on  such  a  business.  Edmund  Campian  was 
joined  With  him,  and  other  assistants,  in  this  arduous  pro« 
Tince ;  and  they  managed  matters  so  artfully,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  time  of  their  departure  from  Rome,  and 
the  whole  route  of  their  journey,  and  even  their  portraits 
had  been  sent  to  England  before  them,  yet  they  found 
aneaas  by  disguise  to  escape  the  strictest  search  that  was 
aMde,  and  arrived  safe  in  London. 

Here  they  hired  aiarge  house,  in  the  name  of  lord 
Paget;  and,  meeting  the  beads  of  their  party,  communi- 
cated to  them  a  faculty  they  brought  from  the  pope,  Gre- 
gory XIII.  dispensing  wiHi  the  Romanists  for  obeying 
queen  Elizi^eth ;  notwithstanding  the  bull  which  had  been 
publkhed  by  bis  predecessor  Pius  V.  absolving  the  queen's 
aobjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  aud  pronouncing  an 
anathema  against  all  that  should  obey  her.  They  then 
dispersed  themselves  into  di6ferent  parts  of  the  kingdom ; 
the  mid-laud  counties  being  chosen  by  Parsons,  that  he 
might  hb  near  eno«gh  to  London,  to  be  ready  upon  all 
emergencies.  Campian  went  into  the  North,  where  they 
had  the  least  success.  The  harvest  was  greatest  in  Wales. 
Paraolis  travelled  about  the  country  to  gentlemen's  houses, 
disguised  either  in  the  habit  of  a  soldier,  a  gentleman,  a 
minister,  or  an  apparitor;  and  applied  himself  to  the  work 
with  so  much  diligenee,  that,  by  the  help  of  bis  associates, 
he  entirely  pot  an  end  to  the  custom,  that  had  till  then 
prevaited  amon^  the  papists,  of  frequenting  the  protestant 
churches,  and  joining  in  the  service.  And  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  made  by  a  more  moderate  class  of 
papistB,  who  dented  the  -pope's  deposing  power,  and  some 
of  whom  even  took  the  oaib  of  aUegianee,  yet,  if  we  may 
believe  hrmself,  faeliad  paved  tbe  way  for  a  general  insur- 
rection before  Christmas. 
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Fut  all  bis  desperate  designs  were  defeated  bj  the  rigi* 
lance  of  lord  Burleigh ;  and  Campian  being  dbcovered, 
imprisoned,  and  afterwards  executed,  Parsons,  who  was 
thep  in  Kent,  found  it  u'ecessary  to  k-evisit  th^  continent^ 
and  went  to  Rouen  in  Normandy*  He  had  contrived  pri- 
vately to  print  several  books  for  the  promotion  of  his  cause, 
while  he  was  in  England  :  |ind  now  being-more  at  ease,  he 
composed  others,  which  he  likewise  procured  to  be  dis« 
persed  very  liberally.  In  ISdS,  he  returned  to  Rome, 
being  succeeded  in  his  office  of  superior  to  the  English 
mission  by  a  person  named  Heyward.  The  management 
of  that  mission,  however,  was  left  to  himi  by  Aquaviva,  the 
general  of  the  order;  and  he  was  appointed  prefect  of  it 
in  1592.  In  the  interim,  having  procured. for  the  English 
seminary  before  mentioned,  at  Rome,  a  power  of  choosing 
an  English  rector  iir  1586,  he  was  himself  elected  into 
•    that  office  the  following  year. 

When  Spain  had  prepared  her  ^^  invincible,  armada^'  to 
invade  England,  Parsons  was  dispatched  thither,  to  avail 
himself  of  the  present  temper  of  the  Spanbh  monarch,  and 
reconcile  him  a  little  to  the  order  of- the  Jesuits,'  whose 
enormities  had  uearly  brought  them  under  the  censure  of 
the  inquisition.  Parsons  found  means  not  only  to  elude  the 
severity  of  that  tribunal,  but  obtained  of  the  king,  that 
his  majesty  should  appoint  one  of  the  judges,  and  himself 
another,  for  t|||s  inquisition;  and  then  undertook  the  prin- 
cipal business  of  the  voyage.  While  he  was  in  England, 
be  had  laboured  to  promote*  the  popish  recusancy,  and  to 
bring  the  English  papists  under  the  government  of  the 
*  Jesuits.  In  the  same  spirit,  afiter  he  was  obliged  to  quit 
this  country,  he  employed  all  hu  arts  and  interest  for  the 
erection  of  seminaries  to  supply  England  from  time  to  time 
"with  priests  to  keep  up  that  recusancy,  and  to -prepare  the 
papists  there  to  join  with  any  invasion  which  those  abroad 
should  procure. 

Thus,  for  instance,  as  Mr.  Gee  remarks  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  the.  Jesuit's  memorial,  Parsons  treated  with  the 
duke  of  Guise  to  erect  a  seminary  for  such  a  purpose  in 
Normandy;  and  he  now  prevailed  with  PhiKp  11.  to  ex- 
tend these  foundations  in  Spain :  so  that  in  a  short  time 
'  they  could  boast  not  only  of  their  seminaries  at  Rome  and 
Rheims,  but  of  those  at  Valladolid,  Seville,  and  St.  Lucar 
in  Spain,  at  Lisbon  in  Portugal,  and  at  Douay  and  St* 
-  Omers  in  Flanders,    In  all  these,  their  youth  were  edu- 
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tated  with  the  strongest  prejudices  against  their  oountiy^ 
and  their  minds  formed  to  all  the  purposes  that  Parsons 
iiad  in  his  head.  Among  other  favourite  objects,  he  obliged 
them  to  subscribe  to  the  right  ^f  the  Infanta  of  Spain  to 
the  crown  of  England,  and  defended  this  position  in  his 
**  Conference  about  the  next  succession  to  that  crown,*' 
which  went  so  'far  as  to  assert  the  lawfulness  of  deposing 
queen  Elizabeth.  The  secular  priests  likewise  inform  us, 
that,  after  the  defeat  of  his  designs  to  dethrone  that  queen, 
while  he  stayed  in  England,  he  consulted  with  the  duk^  of 
Guise  in  France  upon  the  same  sulpject ;  and  endeavoured 
ta  make  a  list  of  catholics,  who,  under  the  conduct  of  the 
duke,  were  to  change  the  state  of  England,  upon  pretence 
of  supporting  the  title  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots. 

.*  After  the  defeat  of  the  armada  in  1588,  he  used  every 
peans  in  his  power  to  persuade  the  Spanish  monarch  to  a 
second  invasion;  and  when  he  failed  in  this,  he  endea- 
voured to  raise  a  rebellion  in  England,  urging  the  earJ  of 
Derby  to  appear  at  the  head  of  it,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
poisoned,  at  bis  instigation,  for  refusing  to  acquiesce.  Nor 
did  he  stop  here.  We  find  sir  Ralph  Winwood  informing 
secretary  Cecil  from  Paris,  in  1602,  of  an  attempt  to 
assassinate  the  queen  that  year  by  another  English  Jesuit, 
at  the  instigation  of  father  Parsons;  and  when  all  these 
plans  proved  abortive,  be  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  suc« 
cession  of  king  James  by  several  means ;  one  of  which  was, 
exciting  the  people  to  set  up  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment, for  which  he  had  furnished  them  with  principles  in 
several  of  his  books.  Another  was,  to  persuade  the  pope 
to  make  bis  kinsman  the  duke  of  Parma  king  of  England, 
by  joining  with  the  lady  Arabella,  and  marrying  her  to  the 
duke^s  brother,  cardinal  Farnese.  Cardinal  d'Ossat  gives 
the  king  of  France  a  large  account  of  both  these  projects  in 
one  of  his  letters;  and  in  another  mentions  a  third  contriv- 
ance which  Parsons  bad  communicatedto him,  and  whose 
object  was,  that  ttie  pope,  the  king  of  France,  and  the  king 
of  Spain,  should  first  appoint  by  common  consent  a  successor 
for  England,  who  should  be  a  catholic;  and  then  should 
form  an  armed  confederacy  to  establish  him  on  the  throne. 
The  death  of  his  friend  cardinal  Allen,  however,  in  1594, 
(liverted  his  attention  for  a  while  firom  these  weighty,  public 
affairs,  to  the  objects  of  bis  private  ambition.  As  it  wa# 
chiefly  by  bis  interest,  that  the  cardinal  had  obtained  the 
purple   (see  Aukif  or  Aliiek,  Wiluam),    he  conceived 
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great  hopes  of  succeeding  biro  in  it    The  dignity  was^ 
worth  his  utmost  endeavours,  and  be  spared  no  pains  to 
compass  it.     Among  other  efforts  he  employed  some  Je- 
suits to  obtain  in  Flanders  a  petition  to  the  kihg  of  Spain, 
in  his  favour,  subscribed  by  great  numbers  of  the  lowest 
of  the  people,  i^s  well  as  those  of  superior  rauk.     He  ap- 
plied also  to  that  monarch  by  John  Piragues,  one  of  bis 
prime  confidents,  but  received  no  answer;  and  then  went 
himself  to  Rome  in  1596,  uUder  pretence  of  settling  soma 
disputes,  that  had  arisen  in  the  English  college  there  dur- 
ing his  absence.     He  had  the  year  befbre  been  compli* 
mented,  in  a  letter  from  some  of  the  principal  persons  of 
his  order  there,  on  the  assured  prospect  of  success ;  and 
upon  his  arrival  was  visited,  among  others  of  the  highest 
rank,  by  cardinal  Bellarmin,  who  encouraged  him  to  wait 
upon  the  pope.     At  tbis  interview  he  entertained  the  poQ« 
tiff  with  an  artful  account  of  the  reports  that  were  spread 
all  over  Flanders,  and  even  at  Rome',  of  his  holiness*s  de- 
sign to  confer  the  purple  upon  hioi,  and  that  the  king  of 
Spain  had  written  to  his  holiness  upon  the  occasion.     Father 
More,  who   furnishes  these  particulars,  tells  us  further, 
that  Parsons  made  a  modest  speech,  as  usual  on  such  oc- 
casions, intimating  that  he  feared  he  was  unworthy  of  so 
high  an  honour:  but  he  was  much  mortified  when  the 
pope,  Clement  VIII.  who  was  more  in  the  secret  than  he 
supposed,  assured  him,  that  he  had  beard  nothing  from  the 
Spaniards  upon  any  such  subject;  that  idle  reports  were  not 
to  be  minded  ;  that  he  was  very  well  satisfied  with  his  ser- 
vices, and  exhorted  him  to  continue  in  the  same  course. 
The  truth  appeared  to  be,  that  the  pope  having  received 
many  complaints  of  hinu/rom  the  secular  clergy,  instead  of 
bringing  him  into  the  saored  college,  had  some  thoughts 
of  stripping  him  of  the  posts  he  already  possessed.     Dis- 
appointed in  this  attempt,  and  threatened  with  such  dis«> 
grace,  Parsons  withdrew  on  pretence  of  health  to  Naples^ 
and  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  after  the  death  of  Clement 
in  1606. 

But  this  check  did  not  hinder  him  from  exercising  bis 
jurisdiction  over  the  Romanists  in  England,  as  prefect  of 
the  Englii^h  mission  ;  and,  after  his  return  to  Rome,  we 
find  him  removing  the  arch-presbyter  of  England,  Blak- 
well,  for  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy  to  James  I.  He 
likewise  obtained  a  brief  from  Paul  V.  to  deprive  all  such 
priests  as  should  take  that  oath ;  and  tbus  wotioued  aealoua 
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Iq  t^e  discbarge  of  tbis  o^ce  to  the  last.  Father  ^orQ 
bas  gifeo  copies  of  three  letters,  one  to  the  mission  in 
England,  another  to  the  rector  of  St.  Dmer^  and  the 
third  to  the  arch-presbyter  Berkit,'  successor  to  Blakwell; 
all  dictated  by  him,  while  be  lay  past  recovery  in  the 
opinion  of  his  physicians.  The  last  wa§  (ipished  the  ISthl 
of  April ;  and  the  fever,  which  had  seized  him  on  the  10tb> 
put  a  period  to  his  life  on  the  l8tb,  1610.  Pope  Paul,  as 
^oon  as  he  heard  of  his  illness,  indulged  him  in  all  the 
ceremonies  usually  granted  to  cardinals  at  the  point  of 
death.  Hi^  body  was  afterwards  embalmed  and  interred]^ 
pursuant  to  his  owp  rec|ues^  in  the  chapel  of  his  college 
sit  Borne,  close  to  that  of  cardinal  Allen.  A  monument 
was  soon  after  erected  to  his  memory,  with  an  inscription : 
a  copy  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Ribadineira's  Bibl.  Soc. 
i§8.  ijitder  t|ie  lettjer  P; 

The  cbaracter  of  father  Parsons  was  variously  repre- 
sented by  protestants  and  catholics,  but  even  the  latter 
are  not  agreed,  ^ore  recent  writers  seem  little  disposed 
to  eleya^  it,  altbougji  belonging  to  the  sanie  communion^ 
Berring;ton,  who  has  drawn  a  very  impartial  cliaracter^ 
begins  with  asserting  that;  'Vintrigue,  device,  stratagem^ 
and  aH  tpe  crooked  policy  of  the  Machiavelian  school,"  arQ 
associated  with  the  sound  of  his  name*  Dodd,  t^e  general 
biographer  of  the  popish  writers,  is  not  without  a  consider^ 
abl^  4!^grep  of  impartiality  in  characterizing  Parsons,  bujt 
yet  appears  more  zealous  to  defend  him  than  strict  impar- 
tiality adqaits.  Parsons,*  however,  was  certainly  a  man  of 
talents,  aqd  beyond  comparison  the  best  writer  of  his  party. 

His  works  are,  1.  *^  A  brief  Discourse,  containing  the 
Beaspos  why  Oatbolics  refuse  to  go  to  Church,"  with  a  De« 
dication  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  under  the  fictitious  name  o^ 
^obn  Howlet,  dated  Dec.  15,  15S0.  ^.  <<  Reasons  for 
his  coming  into  the  iVIission  of  England,  &c.^*  by  some 
ascribed  to  Campian.  3.  ^*  A  brief  Censure  upon  two 
Books,  written  against  the  Reasons  and  Proofs."  4.  "  A 
iHscovery  of  John  Niphols,  misreported  a  Jesuit';**  all 
written  and  printed  while  the  author  was  in  England.  5; 
**  A  Defence' of  the  Censiire  given  upon  his  two  Books, 
Ice."  1583.  6.  <<  De  persecutione  Anglicana  epistola,"' 
Rome  and  Ingolstadt,  1582:  7.  "  A  Christian  Difectory,** 
1583.  8.'  *.*  A  Second  Part  of  a  Christian  Directory,  &c.*» 
1591.  These  two  parts  being  printed  erroneously  at  Lon- 
don, Parsons  publisbed  an  edition  of  theip  under  this  title'; 

Vol.  XXIV.  M^  ^         ^ 
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**  A  Christian  Directory,  guiding  men  to  their  Salvation^ 
&c.  with  ainny  corrections  and  additions  by  the  Author 
himself  This  book  is  really  an  excellent  one,  and  was 
afterwards  put  into  modern  English  by  Dr.  Stanhope,  dean 
of  Canterbury ;  in  which  form  it  has  gone  through  ieight  or 
ten  editions.  9.  *<  Responsio  ad  Eliz.  Reginse  edictum 
contra  Catholicos,'*  Romsp,  1593,  under  the  name  of  And. 
Phitopater.  10.  "A  Conference  about  the  next  Succes- 
sion to  the  Crown  of  England,  &c."  1594,  under  the 
feigned  name  of  Doleman.  This  piece  was  the  production 
of  cardinal  Allen,  Inglefield,  and  others^  who  furnished 
the  materials,  which  Parsons,  who  had  a  happy  talent  this 
way,  put  intoa  proper  method.  Parsons's  style  is  among' 
the  best  of  the  Elizabethan  period*.  11.  "A  temperate 
Wardword  to  the  turbulent  and  seditious  Watchword  of  sir 
Fr.  Hastings,  knight,'*  &c.  1599,  under  the  same  namer 
12.  "  A  Copy  of  a  Letter  written  by  a  ^Master  of  Arts  at 
Cambridge,  &c.*'  published  in  1583.  This  piece  was  com- 
monly oalled  **  Father  Parsons's  Green  Coat,"  being  sent 
from  abroad  with  the  binding  and  leaves  in  that  livery^ 
but  there  seems  reason  to  doubt  whether  this  was  his  (see 
Ath.  Ox.  vol.  II.  new  edit,  note,  p.  74).  13.  **  Apologe- 
tical  Epistle  to  the  Lords  of  her  Majesty^s  Privy  Council^' 
&c."  1601.  14.  "Brief  Apology,  or  Defence  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy  erected  by  pope  Clement 
VIIL  &c.'*  St.  Omers,  1601.  15.  "A  Manifestation  of 
the  Folly  and  bad  Spirit  of  secular  Priests,''  1 602.  1 6.  "  A 
Decachordon  often  Quod  libe  tical  Questions,"  1602.  17. 
**  De  Reregrinatione.''  18.  **  An  Answer  to  O.  E.  whether  . 
Papists  or  Protestants  be  true  Catholics,"  160 J.  19.  "  A 
Treatise  of  the  three  Conversions  of  Paganism  to  the 
Christian  Religion,"  published  (as  are  also  the  two  follow-' 
ing)  under  the  name  of  N.  D.  (Nicholas  Doleman),  in  3^  = 

*  The  intention  of  this  book  was  U>  very  few  alterations»    Bradshaw's  lonf 

iupport  the  title  of  the  Infanta  against  speech    at  the  king's  condemnation, 

that  of  king  James,  after  the  death  of  and  a   considerable  part  of  Milton's 

qo^en  Elisabeth,    and  to  prove  that  "  Defeosio    pro    Popnlo   AngU"    are 

Ihere  are  better  tit>es  than  lineal  de-  chiefly  borrowed  from  the  tame  per- 

•cent     It  is  remarkable  that  this  wea-  formance ;  and  it  was  eren  reprinted 

pon,   which  y^M  obHquely  aimed  at  in  1681,  when  the  parliament  were  de- 

Elizabetb,  should  afterwards  be  ei».  bating  the  subject  of  the  ezdlniioQ  of 

ployed  against  Charles  I.     Ibbotson's  the  duke  of  York;  but  in  1683  the  uni« 

f>amphlet  concerning  the  power  of  par-  versity  of  Oxford  ordered    it    to  ba 

laments,  3cc.  which  was  published  pre-  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  bangnan. 

paratory  to  the  destruction   of  that  Dodd  labours  hard  to  prove  that  PaD> 

prince,  was  no  more  than  a  repoblica-  toui  was  not  the  author  of  it. 
tioQ  of  DoieuuA  (or  Parsons),  with 
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^ols.  1 2tAb,  1 603,  1 604.  20.  <<  A  Relation  of  a  Trial  made 
before  the  king  of  France  in  1600,  between  the  bishop  of 
Evreux  and  the  lord  Plessis  Mornay/'  1604.  21.  "A  De- 
fence of  the  precedent  Relation,  &c."  22.  "A  Review 
of  ten  public  Disputations,  &c.  concerning  the  Sacrifices 
and  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,"  IGOl.  23.  **  The  Forerun- 
ner of  Bell's  Downfall  of  Popery,"  1605.  24.  "  An  An- 
swer to  the  fifth  Part  of  the  Reports  of  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
&c."  1606,  4to,  published  under  the  name  of  a  Catholic 
Divine.  25.  *^  De  sacris  alienis  non  adeundis,  questiones 
dusB,"  1607.  26.  "  A  Treatise  tending  to  Mitigation  to- 
wards Catholic  subjects  in  England,  against  Thomas  Mor- 
ton (afterwards  bishop  of  Durham),"  1607.  27.  "The 
Judgment  of  a  Catholic  Gentleman  concerning  king  James's 
Apology,  &c."  1608.  28.  "  Sober  Reckoning  with  Thomas 
Morton,"  1609.  29.  "  A  Discussion  of  Mr.  Barlow's 
Answer  to  the  Judgment  of  a  Catholic  Englishman  con- 
cerning the  Oath  of  AUegiance/'  1612.  This  book  being 
left  not  quite  finished  at  the  author's  death,  was  afterwards 
completed  and  published  by  Thomas  Fitaherbert.  The 
following  are  also  posthumous  pieces  :  30.  "  The  Liturgy 
of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Mass/'  1620.  31.  '^  A  Memorial 
for  Reformation,  &c. ;"  thought  to  be  the  same  with 
**  The  High  Court  and  Council  of  the  Reformation,"- 
finished  after  twenty  years'  labour  in  1596,  but  not  pub- 
lished till  after  Parsons's  death ;  and  republished  from  a 
copy  presented  to  James  II.  with  an  introduction  and  some 
animadversions  by  Edward  Gee,  under  the  title  of,  "  The 
Jesuits  Memorial  for  the  intended  Reformation  of  the 
Church  of  England  under  their  first  Popish  Prince,"  1690, 
8vo.  32.  There  is  also  ascribed  to  him,  "  A  Declaration 
of  the  true  Causes  of  the  great  Troubles  pre-supposed  to 
be  intended  against  the  Realm  of  England,  &c.  Seen 
and  allowed,  anno  1581."  33.  Parsons  also  translated 
from'- the  English  into  Spanish,  *^  A  Relation  of  certain' 
Martyrs  in  England,"  printed  at  Madrid  1590,*8vo.  Seve- 
ral of  his  MSS.  ate  preserved  in  Baliol  college  library,  par- 
ticularly, a  curious  one  entitled  *^  Epitome  controversiarum 
hujus  temporis.'*  * 

PARUTA   (Paul),  a  noble  Venetian,  born   in   1540/ 
was  made  historiographer  of  the  republic  in  1579,  and 

>  AdL  0%.  ?oU  L  oew  edit.— Biof.  Brit.  *ft  Ptrtoni.— Dodd'f  Cb.  Hift,— 
BerriDftoii^t  Panzaai,  lotnNliictiMi,  p.  fti.— <3eftU  Mag.  LXIV.  vhert  if  a  j^ 
jptrtrmit  of  Panoni. 
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sfterwurds  wsifi  mployed  in  several  ^ofbaasiei^,  iRfunnadt 
governor  of  ^em^  and  finally  elated  a  proc^rator  of 
St  Mitrk.  Sucb  was  bis  cbaractier  for  wi^doQi^  iDt^grity, 
and  aeal  for  the  public  welfare,  tbat  be  was  called  the 
Cato  of  Venice.  He  died  in  1598,  at  the  age  of  58.  H^ 
cultivated  the  sciences  and  general  lit^Fature^  and  was  tb^ 
author  of  several  works  of  merit  Aouing  these  are; 
"Delia  Perfezione  dell^  vita  Poliiica;''  "  Discorsi  Poli-. 
ticii"  pabliabed  by  his  sons  in  1599  ;  "  A  Histpry  of  Ve- 
Bice,  from  1513  to  1551,  with  tbe  Addition  of  i^n  AccouQt 
of  the  War  of  Cyprus  :'*  wrijtte^  %lso  in  Iti^ian,  but  he  hf^d 
begun  to  write  it  io  ILatin,  io  Jpiutatioo  of  tbe  style  of 
Salhist,  and  had  finished  four  bpobs  in  that  l^^ngu^tg^.  A 
aew  ecUtioo  of  ibis  history  was  giv^o  by  Apo^tpk)  Z^no  v» 

.  PARUTA  (Pbilh"),  a  learped  antiquary,  w^  a  nobi?  9S 
Palermo,  and  secretary  to  the  ^em^  of  th^  city,  wbmi^ 
be  died  iu  1629.  He  was  author  of  ^evieml  woA^f  b^t  is 
principally  known  by  bis  ^  Sicilia  d^spriftt^  ppu  i^^c^i^'^ 
Palermo,  1,612,  fql.  This  work  ^d^  jp^fterw^fds  eiU«fge4 
by  Leonardo  Ago^inif  and  priat^id  l^  li'Om^  io  ^649,  and 
tt  Lyons  in  1-697.  Have«cap[4>  .piib^jsl^^  1i  L#tio  edition 
of  it  in  tbnee  voluioes  folio,  1723,  wbicb  oia^^  part  of  tbfi 
Italian  Antiquities  of  Grsviup  syid  3|inm4).  * 
.  PAS.     See  FEUGttJUCRES. 

PASCAL  (Blaise),  a  Fr^i^  qiartbeipatioi^n  a^d  pbilo-* 
aopber,  and  one  of  the  greaie^t  gepiusQs  nod  b^  writers 
that  country  has  produced,  wa^  boru  at  <}ler«Kiot  in  Au« 
isergne,  June  19,  1623.  His  fa^b^y  %epben  Pa^calj  m$ 
president  of  the  Court  of  Aids  iu  b^  |)roviaoe,  jaf^^  p(a> 
fklso  a  very  learned  xuau,  an  able  inatbe»f^tipi^))»  an^  » 
friend  of  Des  Cartes.  Haviugan>eirti:^r4iQary  tendc^-^esp 
for  this  child,  his  only  gou,  be  quitted  bis  q^q^  aud 
lettled  at  Paris  in  163 1,  that  he  0>igtit  b^  quioe  |it  l^isur^ 
to  attend  to  his  son's  edupatiou,  of  wbiph  Jtie  was  ^e  ^ol/s 
superintendant,  young  Pascal  nejf far  !h^viugb;vd  «py  otb^ 
master.  -From  bis  io&ucy  fQlai^P  gftiVe  prpc&  of  ^  vqiy 
Mtraocdioary  capacity.  'He  ,was  ^extrepi^ly  inqwiUve ; 
desiring  to  know  the  reason  of  every  thing;  ^^  wboit 
goadi-eesoBs  were  not  given  hiiu,  b^  wquid  ^eX  for  b?tU^r; 
bor  would  he  ever  yield  his  s^sseut  bpt  upon  ^uqb  as  ^.-p 
peared  to  him  well  grounded.     What  is  told  of  his  manner 

"^  Clitnfiepi«.-«Nioeros,  rol,  XI.       •  I^ndi  Biat.  LH.  4*lUr]ie.-'Dict  Hist 
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of  learning  the  flmtbeittatics,  as  well  as  tbe  progress  he 
quickly  made  in  tbat  science,  seecm  almost  miraculous. 
His  fatfaer,  perceiving  in  faim  an  extraordinary  inclination 
to  resftoning,  was  afraid  lest  tbe  knowledge  of  the  mathe- 
ihsftics  might  hindet  his  learning  the  languages,  so  neces- 
sary as  a  foundation  to  all  sound  learning.  ^  He  therefore 
kept  hitt  ics  n^uch  as  he  could  from  all  notions  of  geometry, 
locked  tip  nil  his  books  of  that  kind,  and  refrained  even 
fK>m  spekkitig  of  it  in  his  presence.  He  could  not  how- 
ever prevent  bis  son  ftoih  mnsing  on  that  science ;  and 
<yne  <hy  in  psrtfcdar  he  snrprised  him  at  work  with  char-* 
ctml  upon  bis  chamber  floor,  and  iti  the  midst  of  figures. 
The  father  asked  bim  what  be  was  doing :  ^  I  am  search- 
ing/' says  Pascal,  '*  for  such  a  thing ;••  which  was  just  the 
sktne  as  the  S2d  prdposition  of  tbe  ist  book  of  Euclid.  He 
tuked  him  then  how  he  came  to  think  of  this :  '<  It  was,*^ 
kays  Blaise,  *^  because  t  found  out  such  anodier  thing  ;'^  and 
to,  going  backward,  and  using  tbe  Thames  of  bar  and  raund^ 
be  came  at  length  to  tbe  definitions  and  axioms  be  had 
formed  to  himself.  Of  this  singular  progress  we  are 
Assured  by  his  sifter,  madame  Perier,  and  several  othet 
ptirsons,  the  credit  of  vi^bose  testimony  cannot  reasonably 
be  questioned. 

Froofi  this  time  he  had  full  liberty  to  indulge  his  geniu^ 
ib  inatbem^tlcal  pursuits.  He  understood  Euclid^s  EIe« 
inients  as  soon  as  be  cast  his  eyes  upon  them.  At  sixteen 
years  of  age  be  wrdte  a  treatise  oli  Conic  Sections,  which 
I4«s accotmted  a  great  effbrt  of  genius;  so  much  so,,  that 
Des  Cartes,  who  had  been  in  Holland  a  long  time,  upon 
itedingit,  fancied  tbaft  M.  Piiscal  tbe  father  ivas  the  real 
liifthOr  of  it.  At  nineteen  be  contrived  an  admirable  arith- 
metical machine,  whicli  would  have  done  credit  as  an  in- 
vention to  any  iokn  versed  in  scietice,  and  touch  more  to 
kncfa  a  yotitb. 

ABotlt  this  time  his  health  bectime  so  impaired,  that  he 
tv&s  obliglM  to  suspend  his  labours  for  the  space  of  four 
yeiirs.  After  this,  having  seen  Torricelli's  experiment  re- 
fefstecting  a  vacuum  and  th6  weight  of  the  air,  he  turned 
bis  tbotigbtB  towards  these  objects,  and  undertook  several 
new  experiments,  one  of  which  was  as  follows:  having 
provided  a  diiss  tube,  46  feet  in  length,  open  at  one  encL 
imd  hermetically  sealed  at  the  other,  he  filled  it  with  red 
Write,  that  be  might  distinguish  the  liquor  from  the  tube^ 
Infird  stopped  trp  the  orifice ;  then  having  inverted  it,  and 
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placed  it  ia  a  vertical  position,  with  the  lower  end  im«^ 
mersed  into  a  vessel  of  water  one  foot  deep,  he  opened  the 
lower  end,  and  the  wine  descended  to  the  distance  of 
about  32  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  vessel,  leaving  a  coq<* 
siderable  vacuuoi  at  the  upper  part  of  the  tube.  He  next 
inclined  the  tube  gradually,  till  the  upper  end,  became 
only  of  32  feet  perpendicular  height  above  the  boitomy  and 
be  observed  the  liquor  proportionally  ascend  up  to  the 
top  of  the  tube.  He  made  also  a  great  many  experiments 
with  siphons,  syringes,  bellows,  and  all  kinds  of  tubes, 
making  use  of  different  liquors,  such  as  quicksilver,  water, 
wine,  oil,  &c.;  and  having' published  them  in  ,1647,  he 
dispersed  his  work  through  all  countries. 

AH  these  experiments,  however,  only  ascertained  effects, 
without  demonstrating  the  causes.  Pascal  knew  that  Tor- 
ricelli  conjectured  that  those  phenomena  which  he  had 
observed  were  occasioned  by  the  weight  of  the  air,  though 
they  had  formerly  been  attributed  to  Nature^s  abhorrence 
of  a  vacuum :  but  if  Torricelli's  theory  were  true,  be  rea* 
soned  that  the  liquor  in  the  barometer  tube  ought  to  stand 
higher  ^t  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  than  at  the  top  of  it.  In 
order  therefore  to  discover  the  truth  of  this  theory,  he 
made  an  experiment  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  a  mountain 
in  Auvergne,  called  le  Put/  de  Dome^  the  result  of  which 
gave  him  reason  to  conclude  that  the  air  was  indeed  heavy. 
Of  this  experiment  be  published  an  account,  and  sent 
copies  of  it  to  most  of  the  learned  men  in  Europe.  He 
also  renewed  it  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  several  high 
towers,  as  those  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  St.  Jaques  de  la 
Boucherie,  &c. ;  and  always  remarked  the  same  difference 
in  the  weight  of  the  air,  at  different  elevations.  This  fully 
convinced  him  of  the  general  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  \ 
and  from  this  discovery  he  drew  many  useful  and  impor- 
tant inferences.  He  composed  also  a  large  treatise,  iu 
which  he  fully  explained  this  subject,  and  replied  to  all 
the  objections  that  had  been  started  against  it.  As  be 
afterwards  thought  this  work  rather  too  prolix,  and  being 
fond  of  brevity  and  precision,  be  divided  it  into  two  small 
treatises,  one  of  which  he  entitled  '^  A  Dissertation  on  the 
Equilibrium  of  Fluids  ;^'  and  the  other,  ^^  An  Essay  on  the 
Weight  of  the  Atmosphere.^'  These  labours  procured 
Pascal  so  much  reputation,  that  the  greatest  matbemati« 
cians  and  philosophers  of  the  age  proposed  various  ques«i 
l^ons  to  him,  and  consulted  him  respecting  sucj^  difficulties 
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«s  they  could  not  resolve.  Upon  one  of  these  occasions 
lie  discovered  the  solution  of  a  problem  proposed  by  Mer- 
senne,  which  bad  baffled  the  penetration  of  all  that  had 
attempted  it.  This  problem  was  to  determine  the  curve 
described  in  the  air  by  the  nail  of  a  coach-wheel,  while 
ibe  machine  is  in  motion ;  which  curve  was  thence  called 
a  roullette,  but  now  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  cy- 
cloid. Pascal  offered  a  reward  of  40  pistoles  to  any  one 
who  should  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  it  No  person 
Imving  succeeded,  be  published  his  own  at  Paris ;  but,  as 
he  began  now  to  be  disgusted  with  the  sciences,  he  would 
not  set  his  real  name  to  it,  but  sent  it  abroad  under  that 
.of  A.  d*EttonviIle.  This  was  the  last  work  which  he  pubr 
Jibbed  in  the  mathematics ;  his  infirmities,  from  a  delicate 
•constitution,  though  still  young,  now  increasing  so  much^ 
that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  renouncing  severe  study^ 
and  of  living  so  recluse,  that  he  scarcely  admitted  any 
person  to  see  him.  Another  subject  on  which  Pascal  wrote 
very  ingeniously,  and  in  which  he  has  been  spoken  of  as 
an  inventor,  was  what  has  been  called  his  Arithmetical 
Triangle,  being  a  set  of  figurate  numbers  disposed  in  that 
ibrm.  But  such  a  table  of  numbers,  and  many  properties 
of  them,  had  been  treated  of  more  than  a  century  before^ 
by  Cardan,  Stifelius.  and  other  arithmetical  writers. 

After  having  thus  laboured  abundantly  in  lyiathematical 
.and  philosophical  disquisitions,  he  forsodk  those  studies 
and  all  human  learning  at  once,  to  devote  himself  to  acts 
of  devotion  and  penance.  He  was  not  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  when  the  reading  some  pious  books  had  put  him 
upon  taking  this  resolution  ;  and  he  became  as  great  a  de- 
votee as  any  age  has  produced.  He  now  gave  himself  up 
entirely  to  a  state  of  prayer  and  mortification  ;  and  he  had 
always  in  his  thoughts  these  great  maxims  of  renouncing 
all  pleasure  and  all  superfluity  ;  and  this  he  practised  with 
rigour  even  in  his  illnesses,  to  which  he  was  frequently 
subject,  being  of  a  very  invalid  habit  of  body. 

Though  Pascal  had  thus  abstracted  himself  from  the 
world,  yet  he  coi^ld  not  forbear  paying  some  attention  to 
what  was  doing  in  it;  and  he  even  interested  himself  in 
the  contest  between  the  Jesdits  and  the  Jansenists.  Tak« 
ing  the  side  of  the  latter,  he  wrote  his  celebrated  "  Let- 
tres  Provinciales,*'  published  in  1656,  under  the  name  of 
Louis  de  MontaltCj  making  the  former  the  subject  of  ridi- 
cule.   <*  These  letters,'*  says  Voltaire,  "  may  be  considered 
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as  a  model  of  eloquence  and  humour.    The  best  comedies 
of  Moliere  have  hot  (hore  wit  than  the  first  part  of  these 
letters;  and  the  sublipiity  of  the  latter  part  of  them  is 
equal  to  any  thing  in  Bossuet.     It  is  true  indeed  that  the 
v?bole  book  was  biiilt  uppo  a  false  foundation  ;  for  the  ex- 
travagant noiions  pf  a  few  Spanish  and  Flemish  Jesuits  were 
^rtfuHy  ascribed  to  the  whole  society.     Many  absurdities 
inigbt  likewise  have  been  discovered  among  the  Dominicaii 
ana  Franciscan  casuists ;  but  this  woula  not  have  answered 
the  purpose ;  for  the  wnble  raillery  was  to  be  levelled  only 
.^t  the  Jesuits.     These  letters  were  intended  to  prove,  that 
the  J^esuits  had  formed  a  deisign  to  corrupt  mankind ;  a 
design  which  no  sect  or  society  ever  had,  or  can  have.'* 
tiere,  however,  Voltaire  is  not  altogether  correct;  for  the 
Jesuits  cited  by  Pascal,   were  considered  as  oracles  by 
their  order;  and  the  whole  society  always  acted  so  ^syste- 
JDiatically  as  a  body,  that  the  doctrines  of  one  may  be  im- 
puted to  the  rest,  mpre  fairly  than  in  any  other  class  of 
Sen.     Voltaire  calls  Pascal  the  first  of  their  satirists ;  for 
espr^aiixy  says  he^  must  be  considered  as  only  the  ise- 
cond.     In  another  place,  speaking  of  this  work  of  Pascal, 
be  says,  that  *'  examples  ot  all  the  various  species  of  elo- 
quence are  to  be  found  in  it.     Though  it  has  now  been 
written  almost  100  years,  yet  not  a  single  word  occurs  in 
It,  savouring  of , that  vicissitude  to  which  living  languages 
are  so  subject     Here  then  we  are  to  fix  the  epoch  when 
our  language  may  be  said  to  have  assumed  a  settled  form. 
The  bishop  of  Lucoh>  son  of  the  celebrated  bussy,  told 
me,  that  asking  one  day  the  bishop  of  Meaux  what  work 
he  would  covet  most  to  be  the  author  of,  supposing  his 
own  performances  set  aside,  Bossu  replied,  *  The  Provin* 
cial  Letters'.''     These  letters  were  first  published  in  l6o7, 
^2mo,  an  edition  highly  valued,  and  were  afterwards  trans*« 
lated  into  all  languages,  and  printed  over  and  over  again. 
Some  have  said  that  there  were  decrees  of  formal  cohdem- 
jiation  against  them ;  and  also  that  Pascal  himself,  in  his 
last  illness^  detested  them,  and  repented  of  having  been  a 
JTansenist ;  but  both  these  particufars  are  without  fpunda* 
tion«     It  was  supposed  that  father  Daniel  was  the.anpny-* 
mous  author  of  a  piece  against  them,  entitled  ^*  The  Dia- 
logues of  Oleander  and  £udoxus." 

Pascal  was  but  about  thirty  years  of  agie  when  these  let- 
ters were  published ;  yet  he  was  extremely  infirm,,  and  hfa 
disorders  increasing  soon  after  so  much,  that  he  conceived 
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Ills  end  fast  apptoachingy  he  gave  up  all  farther  thoughts 
of  literary  composition.  He  resolved  to  spend  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  in  retirement  and  pious  meditation ;  and 
iWth  this  view  he  broke  off  all  his  former  connections, 
changed  his  habitation,  and  spoke  to  no  one,  not  even  to 
b)^  own  servants,  atid  hardly  ever  even  admitted  them  into 
bis  room.  He  mad^  his  own  bed,  brought  his  dinner  from 
the  kitchen,  and  carried  back  the  plates  and  dishes  in  the 
evening;  io  thit  he  em[5loyed  his  servants  only  to  cook 
for  him,  to  go  to  town,  and  to  do  such  other  things  as  he 
could  not  absolutely  do  himself.  In  his  chamber  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  but  two  or  three  chairs,  a  table,  a  bed,  and 
i  few  books.  It  bad  no  kind  of  ornament  whatever ;  he 
bad  neither  a  carpet  oh  the  floor,  nor  curtains  to  his  bed. 
fiut  this  did  not  prevent  him.  from  sometimes  receiviujg 
Visits ;  and  when  his  friends  appeared  surprised  to  see  him 
thus  without  furniture,  he  replied,  that  he  had  what  was 
becessary,  and  that  any  thing  else  would  be  a  superfluity, 
tinworthy  of  a  wise  man.  tie  employed  his  time  in  prayer, 
and  in  reading  the  Scriptures  ;  writing  down  such  thoughts 
as  this  exercise  inspired.  Though  his  continual  infirmities 
obliged  him  to  lise  very  delicate  food,  and  though  his  ser- 
vants employed  the  utmost  care  to  provide  only  what  was 
excellent,  he  never  relished  what  he  ate,  and  seemed 
quite  indifferent  Whether  ihey  brought  him  good  or  bad. 
His  indiflerence  in  this  respect  was  so  great,  that  though 
bis  taste  was  not  vitiated,  he  forbad  any  sauce  or  raigout  to 
be  made  for  him  which  might  excite  his  appetite. 

Though  Pascal  had  now  given  up  intense  study,  and 
though  he  lived  in  the  hiost  temperate  manner,  his  health 
continued  to  decline  rapidly ;  and  his  disorders  bad  so  en- 
feebled his  organs,  that  his  reason  became  in  some  mea- 
sure affected,  de  always  imagined  that  he  saw  a  deep 
abyss  on  one  side  of  him,  and  be  never  would  sit  down  till 
a  chair  was  placed  there,  to  secure  him  from  the  danger 
which  be  apprehended.  At  another  time  he  pretended 
that  he  had  a  kind  of  vision  or  ecstasy ;  a  memorandum  of 
Which  be  preserved  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a 
bit  of  paper,  put  between  the  cloth  and  the  lining  of  bis 
icoat,  and  which  be  always  carried  about  him.  Some  of  the 
Jesuits  reproached  him  with  insanity ;  but  bis  disorder  ba^ 
tiothing  more  in  it  than  a  fever,  or  a  vertigo.  During  the 
Ikst  years  of  his  life,  indeed,  he  became  very  superstitious, 
and  exhibited  a  melancholy  example  of  human  infirmitjr 
in  that  respect. 
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In  company  Pascal  was  distinguished  by  bis  amiable  be* 
haviour,  by  bis  easy,  agreeable,  and  instructive  conversa* 
tion,  and  by  great  modesty.  He  possessed  a  natural  kind 
of  eloquence,  which  was  in  a  manner  irresistible.     The  ar- 

?;uments  he  employed,  for  the  most  part  produced  the  ef- 
ect  which  he  proposed  ;  and  though  his  abilities  entitled 
him  to  assume  an  air  of  superiority,  he  never  displayed 
that  haughty  and  imperious  tone,  which  may  often  be  ob- 
served in  men  of  shining  talents.  Toward  the  close  of  his 
life,  he  employed  himself  wholly  in  pious  and  moral  re- 
flections, writing  down  those  which  he  judged  worthy  of 
being  preserved.  The  first  piece  of  paper  he  could  find 
was  employed  for  this  purpo:>e ;  and  he  commonly  put 
down  only  a  few  words  of  each  sentence,  as  he  wrote 
them  merely  for  his  own  use.  The  bits  of  paper  upoa 
>hich  he  had  writtep  these  thoughts,  were  found,  after  his 
death,  filed  upon  diflferent  pieces  of  string,  without  any 
order  or  connection;  and  being  copied  exactly  as  they 
were  written,  they  were  afterwards  arranged  and  published. 

Pascal  died  at  Paris,  August  19,  1662,  aged  thirty-nine. 
He  had  been  some  time  about  a  work  against  atheists  and 
infidels ;  but  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  digest  the  ma- 
terials he  had  collected.  What  was  found  among  his  papers 
was  published  under  the  title  "  Pensdes,"  or  Thoughts 
upon  Religion,  and  other  subjects ;  and  has  been  much 
admired.  Aft/er  his  death  appeared  also  two  other  little 
tracts;  one' of  which  is  entitled  "The  Equilibrium  of 
Fluids;*^  and  the  othpr  **  The  Weight  pf  the  mass  of 
Air.*' 

The  celebrated  Menage,  in  that  collection  called  "  Me*- 
nagiana,*'  selects  the  two  following  passages  in  the  wri- 
tings of  M.  Pascal,  for  the  acute  observations  they  con- 
tain :  "  Those  minds  which  are  capable  of  invention  are 
very  scarce.  Those  to  whom  this  power  is  denied,  being 
much  the  greater  number,  are  of  course  the  prevailing 
party ;  insomuch,  that  when  works  of  invention  come  for- 
ward^ to  claim  the  praise  due  to  their  authors,  t\^e  public 
opinion  treats  them  as  visionaries.'^  And  again,  "  It  seems 
rather  a  fortunate  circumstance,  that  some  cojmmon  error 
should  fix  the  wanderings  of  the  human  mind.  Forinstancci 
the  moon  is  supposed  to  influence  the  disorders  of  the  hu- 
man body,  and  to  cause  a  change  in  human  affairs,  &c« 
which  notion,  though  it  be  false,  is  not  without  its  advaoi- 
"iage  ;  as  men  are  thereby  restrained  from  an  inquiry  intp 
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things  to  which  the  human  understanding  is  incompetent^ 
and  from  a  kind  of  curiosity  which  is  a  malady  of  the 
mind." 

The  works  of  Pascal  were  collected  in  five  volumes  oc- 
tavo, and  published  at  Paris  in  1779.  This  edition  of  Pas- 
cal's works  may  be  considered  as  the  first  published ;  at 
least  the  greater  part  of  them  were  not  before  collected  into 
one  body ;  and  some  of  them  had  remained  only  in  mauu- 
>8cript.  For  this  collection  the  public  were  indebted  to 
the  abbot  Bossut,  and  Pascal  deserved  to  have  such  aa 
editor.  "  This  extraordinary  man,"  says  he,  "  inherited 
from  nature  all  the  powers  of  genius.  He  was  a  geome- 
trician o£  the  first  rank,  a  profound  reason er,  and  a  sub- 
lime and  elegant  writer.  If  we  reflect,  that  in  a  very  short 
life,  oppressed  by  continual  infirmities,  he  invented  a  cu- 
rious arithmetical  machine,  the  elements  of  the  calculatioa 
of  chances,  and  a  method .  of  resolving  various  problems 
respecting  the  cycloid;  that  he  fixed  in  an  irrevocable 
manner  the  wavering  opinions  of  the  learned  respecting 
the  weight  of  the  air ;  that  he  wrote  one  of  the  completest 
works  which*  exist  in  the  French  language;  and  that  ia 
his  thoughts  there  are  passages,  the  depth  and  beauty  of 
which  are  incomparable — we  shall  be  induced  to'believe, 
that  a  greater  genius  never  existed  in  any  age  or  nation. 
All  those  who  had  occasion  to  frequent  bis  company  in 
the  ordinary  commerce  of  the  world,  acknowledged  his  su- 
periority ;  but  it  excited  no  envy  against  him,  as  he  was 
never  fond  of  shewing  it.  His  conversation  instructed, 
without  making  those  who  heard  him  sensible  of  their  own 
inferiority  ;  and  he  was  remarkably  indulgent  towards  the 
faults  of  others.  It  may  be  easily  seen  by  his  Provincial 
Letters,  and  by  some  of  his  other  works,  that  he  was  bora 
with  a  great  fund  of  humour,  which  his  infirmities  could 
never  entirely  destroy.  In  company,  he  readily  indulged 
.in  that  harmless  and  delicate  raillery  which  never  gives  of- 
fence, and  which .  greatly  tends  to  enliven  conversation  ; 
but  its  principal  object  generally  was  of  a  moral  nature. 
For  example,  ridiculing  those  authors  who  say,  "my  book, 
my  commentary,  my  history;  they  would  do  better,"  added 
be,  "  to' say  (mr  book,  our  commentary,  owf history;  since 
there  are  in  them  muchlnore  of  other  people's  than  their 
own."/ 

>  Life  by  Bossot  ftnd  by  madame  Perier.— Hutto&'fl  Diclioaary.^TlKMBioii^ 
ftist,  of  ibe  Roynl  Society,  4frc. 
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PASCHASIU8  RATBERT,  a  celebrated  BefaedicHnfe 
-  ht  the  ninth  century,  was  born  at  Soissbns,  and  careftrlty 
educated  by  the  monks  of  Notre  Dame  in  his  native 
city,  in  the  exterior  part  of  their  abbey.  He  afterwards 
took  the  religious  habit  und^r  St  Adelard  in  the  abb^y  erf 
tDorbey,  ana  during  the  exile  of  his  abbot  Wala,  who  sue- 
eeedea  Adelard,  wrote,  about  the  year  831,  a  treatise 
"  On  the  Body  artd  Blbod  of  Christ  ;**  for  the  instrtictioh 
of  the  ^oung  nioniifi  at  New  Corbey  in  Saxony,  wheY^  be 
teaches,  that  the  same  body  of  Christ  which  was  born  of 
ihe  Virgin,  which  \Hras  crucified,  rose  again,  and  ascended 
iT^to  heaven,  is  really  present  in  the  Eucharist.  This  trea^ 
t!s6  made  a  great  noide  in  the  reign  of  Charles  Mr  Bali. 
Bertram  (otherwise  Ratram),  John  Scotos  Erigena,  and 
5'oAie  otheris,  wrote  against  Paschasius,  who  was  theh 
ibbol  of  Corbey;  and  Frudegard,  abbot  of  New  Corbey, 
Wrote  to  him  on  the  subject  about  the  year  ^64,  in- 
forming him  that  many  persons  understood  in  a  figu- 
rative sen^e  the  woi'ds  <<  this  is  my  Body ;  this  is  mjr 
Blood/*  ib  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist,  and  supported 
kheirtselves  on  the  authority  of  St.  Augostirfe.  Paschasiu's 
tn  the  other  ^ide  maintained  that  he  taught  nothing  in  hi^ 
treatise  different  from  the  faith  of  the  church,  nor  from 
^hat  had  been  universally  believed  from  the  time  of  thfe 
apostles;  but  these  disputed,  together  with  sotne  disr- 
lurbances  raised  against  him,  induced  him  to  resign  hils 
kbbey,  and  he  died  soon  after,  April  26,  in  the  yeat  !?6if. 
Wk  <vis  only  a  deacon,  having  declined  taking  priest*^ 
bfders  from  a  principle  of  humility.  Claude,  and  sevehil 
t)'ther  pVot'estant  WriterS|  have  asserted  that  Paschasius  Wa^ 
the  fik-st  ^ho  taHght  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence :  but 
^he  popish  Writers  maintain  that  this  doctrine  has  been  at- 
^hys  believed  and  taught  in  the  Rombh  chufch.  Hii  re- 
tealhihg  Works  ire,  "  Commentitries'*  on  St.  Matthtew,  oh 
Psalm  xliv.  and  on  the  Lahientations  of  Jeremiah;  "iThfe 
lite  of  St.  Adfehrd,^'  and  othef  Worfcs  in  the  Library  of  thfe 
t^atliers,  which  Father  Sirtnohd  printed  liepaVately  at  Paris, 
ifelfe,  folio,  feather  d'Aclieri,  in  toto.Xit.  of  his  «  Sbr- 
'clle^iuift,  has  published  taschasiu's  Ratbert^k  treatise  *'  Dfe 
^kftu  Vi'rgihis;''  another  question  ihtich  agitated  in  thb 
i^fiit'h  century.  Hil  treatise  ^'IXe  Cbrpot^  Christi'*  hak 
been  inserted  by  Martenne  in  bis  collection,  where  it  h 
more  accurate  than  in  P.  Sirmond's  edition.  ^ 

>  CaTe,  Tol.  II,-iJ>apiii«— -Diet  Hist  d«  L'Avockt. 
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•  PASOR  (Matthias),  the  sop  of  Q^orgePaspr,  alearnc4 
professor  of  diyinity  and  Hebrew  in  the  academy  of  Her- 
borne,  by  Apollonia  bis  wife,  daughterof  Peter  Hendscbiu^^ 
senator  of  that  place,  was  born  there  April  19,  1599* 
piscoveriug  a  Tery  docile  disposition,  he  w?is  carefully 
educated  in  the  elements  of  Greejc  and  Latin  in  his  native 
place,  until  the  appearance  of  the  plague  obliged  hl^)  t9 
be  removed  toMarpurgin  1614;  but  the  following  yea|: 
ha  returned  totierborne,  and  agaiu  applied  himself  closely 
to  his  studies.  In  1616,  he  was  sent  to  Heidelberg;  ancf^ 
qieeting  there  with  skilful  professors,  he  m^de  such  im- 
provement, that  he  was  employed  as  a  tutor,  and  taug);i,t 
in  private  both  mathematics  and  Hebrew.  He  ly^s  j^o- 
noured  also  with  the  degree  of  M.  A.  by  the  .university  iii 
Feb.  1617,  and  then  studied  divinity  under  David  Parejus, 
Abraham  Scultetys,  and  Henry  Alting.  In  April  1.620,  he 
yas  appointed  mathematical  professor ;  which  office  he  le- 
tained  until  HeidelUerg  was  invested  by  the  dujce  of  Bava* 
ria's  troops,  in  September  1622,  when  he  lost  his  (>qc^s 
§^d  MSS.  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  to  Herbori^^, 
where  he  found  a  comfortable  employment  m  the  ^ca« 
demy  till  1623.  JProqeeding  thence  to  Leyden,  he  conr 
it^ntiy  attended  the  lectures  of  the  fnost  eminent  Dutcli 
divines,  partici^ar^y  those  of  Erpenius  fipon  th^  Ajrabio 
tongue,  and  of  Snelliu^  upon  divinity. 

After  ;^  few  weeks  stay  at  this  upiversity,  be  juxiyed  in 
England;  and,  bringing  proper  te^timgnials  with  him  to 
Ojcford,  was  incorpqrated  ^.  A.  there,  in  ^flupe  162;*.  liere 
\ke  )>eg^  to  teach  Hebre^  and  the  mathematics  pr^vately^ 
but  at  thp  enfl  of  the  year  topk  a  tour  info  jE'raqce  ^ith 
some  gentlpmen  of  Germiiny ;  and  spending  the  winter  at 
Paris,  at^pded  the  lectures  of  Gabriel  Sionita,  x^iuf  prb- 
fesspr  of  Syri^c  and  ^r.^bic  :  who,  having  left  off  reading 
in  pubjic  some  y^rs  for  yvant  of  auditors,  was  prevaijea 
uppn  by  Pasor  to  r€|suiqe  those  exercises  in  fys  ovKn  hbu^ 
ftavipg  much  improved  hiqiseif  un^cr  this  excellent  master, 
he  returned  to  Oxford  in  1625,  and  had  chambers  in 
^e(^r  cpllege,  in  vifbiCrh  he  preferred  residing,  notwith- 
standing the  plague  had  dispersed  the  students,  rather 
than  go  to  Ireland  with  archbishop  Usher,  who  offered 
bim  biS  t^bl^  and  a  handsome  pension.  As  i^on  as  the  in- 
fection ceased,  he  had  some  pupils,  either  in  divinity  or 
tbje  pri^nt^l  pngues ;  apd  in  the  latter  he  was  tutor  to  %\ie 
celebrated  Pococke.  Afterwards,  upon  his  petition,  he  was 
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appointed  to  read  public  lectures  in  Arabic,  Chaldee,  sni 
Syriac,  twice  a  week  in  term  time,  in  the  divinity-scbool," 
for  which  he  was  handsomely  rewarded.  He  held  this 
temporary  professorship  for  about  three  years  from  Oct. 
1626,  during  which  time  he  also  delivered  a  Hebrew  lec- 
ture in  New  college.  In  1629  he  accepted  an  invitation  to 
be  professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  Groningen  ;  and,  upon 
the  death  of  Muller,  the  mathematical  professor,  six  years 
after,  Pasor  succeeded  to  that  chair;  but  when,  in  1645, 
he  was  raised  to  that  of  divinity,  of  which  faculty  he  was 
then  created  doctor,  -  he  resigned  his  mathematical  profes- 
sorship, retaining  that  of  moral  philosophy.  All  these  fa- 
vours induced  him  to  remain  at  Groningen,  where  be  died 
Jan.  28,  1658: 

He  published  few  books,  for  which  he  is  said  to  have 
given  two  reasons :  first,  '^  Because  he  was  not  willing 
that  youth  should  be  diverted  from  reading  the  good  books 
alreaidy  published  ;"  and  secondly,  '^Because  he  did  not 
care  that  the  booksellers  should  risk  their  money.*'     He 

1>ublished,  however,  while  at  Oxford,  an  **  Oratio  pro 
ingusB  ArabicsB  professiorie,  publice  ad  academicos  babita 
in  Schola  Theologica  universitatis  Oxon.  25  Oct  1626,** 
Oxon.  1627,  4to.  He  was  also  editor  of  those  useful 
works  which  his  father  (who  died  in  1637)  compiled 
for  the  use  of  Greek  scholars,  and  which  were  at  one 
time  very  popular ;  viz.  his  "  Manuale  Graicorum  vo- 
cum  Novi  Testament!,  deque  Greecis  N.  Testament!, 
accentibus."  Leyden,  1634,  12mo,  often  reprinted  at 
Herboni,  Amsterdam,  and  other  places;  "  Syllabus  sive 
idea  omnium  Novi  Test,  dictionum,  sen  dialectorum,** 
12mo,  Amsterdam,  Franeker,  Francfort,  &c.  &c. ;  "Lex- 
icon GrsBco-Latinum  in  N.  Testamentum,"  8vo.  There 
are  editions  of  this  printed  at  London,  Amsterdam,  Ge- 
neva, &c.  and  two  at  least  with  Leusden's  improvements, 
Amsterdam,  1675,  and  Leipsic,  1695*.  George  Pasor 
was  nineteen  years  professor  at  Herborn,  and  eleven  years 
at  Franeker,  where  he  was  buried  with  a  monumental  in- 
scription. It  remains  to  be  mentioned,  that  a  Latin  life  of 
Matthew   Pasor   was  published,    containing   bis  journal, 

*  In  the  Bodleian  cattlof^iie  we  find  litia  Christiana  ;*'  *'  Oratie  in  obitmn 

the  fbllowmg  works  attributed  to  him  :  J.  Piscatoris,"  ibid.  1634,  Mo}^  Am- 

•<  £tymon  proprioruoi  nominum  in  Nov.  lysis  difficiliorum  vocum  in  operiboi 

Test." Herborn,] 620, 8vn;*'PsBdagogiis  Hesiodi/' Amst.  1631,  Svo,  ofVen  re- 

Cbrtstianu<i  6e  quinque  religiunis  ca-  printed ;  and  "  Index  ad  HetioduiiM'* 

^itibai^"ibid.l6Si,8?o;"Oratiodeml.  AauL  1701,  8to. 
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many  trifling  particulars  in  which,  Bayle  says,  ought  ta 
have  been  left  out.  But  what  would  have  become  of 
Bayle's  own  works,  particularly  his  Dictionary,  had  his 
editors  left  out  what  was  trifling,  obscene,  and  impious  ?' 

PASQUIER,  or  PAQUIER  (Stephen),  a  learned 
Frenchman,  was  born  in  1528  at  Paris;  of  which  city  he 
was  an  advocate  in  parliament,  afterwards  a  counsellor^ 
and  at  last  advocate-general  in  the  chamber  of  accounts. 
He  pleaded  many  years  with  very  great  success  before  the 
parliament,  where  he  was  almost  constantly  retained  in  the 
most  diffioult  causes,  and  every  day  consulted  as  an  oracle. 
He  did  not,  however,  confine  his  studies  to  the  law ;  but 
was  esteemed  a  general  scholar.  Henry  III.  gave  him  the 
post  of  advocate  of  the  chamber  of  accounts,  which  he  filled 
with  his  usual  reputation,  and  resigned  it  some  time  after 
to  Theodore  P&quier,  his  eldest  son.  He  was  naturally 
beneficent  and  generous ;  agreeable  and  easy  in  conversa- 
tion ;  his  manner  sweet,  and  his  temper  pleasant*  He  died 
at  Paris,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty -seven,  Aug.  31, 
1615,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Severin. 

His  works  show  considerable  knowledge  of  ancient  his- 
tory, especially  that  of  France ;  and  he  raised  no  little  re* 
putation  by  his  attacks  on  the  Jesuits  in  his  **  Les  Re« 
cherches,"  which  was  answered  by  father  Garasse.  His* 
animosity  to  that  order  laid  him  in  some  measure  open  to 
this  antagonist,  for  he  very  readily  adopted  any  story,  ever 
so  improbable,  which  he  heard  of  them  from  their  bitterest 
enemies.  All  his  works,  however,  are  written  with  ele- 
gance and  humour,  and  he  appears  to  ha^ve  been  formed 
by  nature  equally  for  a  poet  and  a  lawyer.  His  works  were 
first  printed  together  at  Trevoux,  and  passed  through  many 
editions,  the  last  in  1665.  They  were  afterwards  printed 
along  with  those  of  his  son  Nicholas,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1 723, 
2  vols.  fol.  Of  his  "  Letters,"  the  best  edition  is  that  at 
Paris,  iti  1619,  in  5  vols.  8vo.  His  "Poems'*  consist  of 
one  book  "  Of  Portraits ;"  six  books  of  **  Epigrams ;"  and 
a  book  of  '^  Epitaphs."  But  in  this  collection  is  wanting 
his  "  Catechism  of  the  Jesuits ;"  instead  of  which  are  in- 
serted the  letters  of  his  son  Nicolas.  Among  bis  pieces  in 
verse,  **  La  Puce"  had  it  one  time  a  fashionable  reputa- 
tion.  It  is  entitled  **  La  Puce  des  gf ands  tours  de  Poitiers  ;** 

^  Effigies  et  Vita  Prof.  Acad.  Gropingc,"  1654,  fbl.«*GeD.  DicN— -Atb.  Os» 
vol.  IL— Foppeo  BibU  B«lg,  ToU  1.— Suii  OttomakL     * 
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^nd  coutaiQS  several  poems  upon  a  ^ea  ^yhich  P^quif?r 
spied  on  the  breast  of  tbe  learned  Catharine  Jde  Roches,  }n 
a  visit  to  her  on  the  extraordinary  sessions  at  Poitiers  in 
1569.     Such  are  the  trifles  by  which  a  nation  is  sometimes 

5 mused.  He  left  three  sons,  of  whom  tbe  eldest,  l^b^o- 
ore,  was  advocate-general  in  tbp  cbarobpr  of  accounts; 
Nicolas^  master  of  requests,  whoje  "  i-ettefs"  yer^e  printed 
in  1623,  at  Paris,  containing  sevjeral  discourses  upon  ^be 
pccurrences  in  France  in  the  tiipe  of  IJenry  ly.  ^nd  f-oijis 
Xin. ;  and  Guy,  vyho  was  auditor  of  tbe  account^.  ^ 

PASSE,  or  PA^  (Crispin),  ithe  chief  of  a  ^ajpily  of  f^n- 
ffravers,  and  likewise  a  man  of  letters,  was  a  native  of 
Utrecht,  but  we  have  no  account  of  ^Is  educatipn,  or  dates 
either  of  birth  or  death.  It  appears  that  be  applied  him- 
self very  early  in  life  to  the  study  of  the  art^,  and  particu- 
larly delighted  in  drawing  and  designing  from  tbe  works  of 
the  most  eminent  artists  bis  contemporaries.  ^€^  \yas  senjt 
by  prince  Maurice  to  teach  drawing  in  an  academy  atPari9. 
At  what  time  he  came  to  ^ngland  is  pot  yery  clear  ;  none 
of  his  works  done  here  are  dated,  says  Vertiie,  later  than 
1635.  From  tbe  paucity  of  English  beads  engfaved  by 
Crispin,  and  other  circumstances,  lord  Or/ofd  seems  in? 
clined  to  doubt  whether  be  ever  was  in  \p)nglanf],  and 
thinks  it  not  iqiprobable  that  drawings  were  sent  to  him 
^rom  this  country,  as  we  know  was  the  case  , afterwards 
ijrith  Houbraken,  when  he  was  employed  on  the  "  Illus- 
trious peads.** 

Sow  long  he  lived  is  not  known.  His  ffune  was  at  it9 
^  est  from  1610  ojr  sooner  to  1643.  tu  this  last  year, 
livheo  probably  very  old,  he  published  at  Amsterdam  hi^ 
iannous  drawing  book  in  Italian,  French,  H^gb  an^  Louf 
putch,  a  folio,  with  forty-eight  plates.  H\k  next  work, 
according  to  lord  Orford,  was  entitled  "  Instruction  ^u  rqy 
en  Tezercise  de  monter  a  cheval,  par  Messirfs  Antoibe  dp 
]Pluvinel,"  a  work  in  dialogues,  French  and  putcb,  foolish 
^nougb  in  itself,  but  adorned  with  many  cti^s  admirably 
designed  and  engraved,  and  ^ith  niany  portcaifs.  Hol- 
land's ^^  Hproologia*'  was  executed  ^t  his  expence,  for 
fyhich  h^  employed  tbe  be^t  Flemish  engraves,  |>n^  doef 
not  mention  any  share  he  had  himself  in  that  collection  of 
portraits.  Crispin  Ps^se's  works  are  so  nunierojis  that  u 
woulcl  be  difficult  to  obtain  a  complete  catalogue.     Lore 
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Olrfbtd  and  Mr.  Sthitt  have  mentioned  the  principal,  as 
Connected  with  the  English  series ;  but  they  have  omitted 
his  Virgil,  Homer,  and  Ovid,  and  his  **  Hortus  Floridus,** 
the  latter  a  folio,  and  the  other  in  4to,  which  are  much 
valued  abroad,  but  very  scarce.  There  is,  or  was,  a  com- 
plete collection  of  his  Ulustrated  books,  and  single  plates, 
in  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  and  many  of  them  are  in 
every  English  collector's  portfolio  or  library. 

Passe  worked  entirely  with  the  graver,  in  a  neat,  clear 
style,  which  has  much  originality  in  it;  and,  excepting 
some  little  stiffness  which  frequently  appears,  and  the  want 
of  harmony,  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  light 
tod  shadow,  a  fault  which  prevailed  at  the  time  in  which 
he  lived,  his  best  works  possess  a  very  considerable  share 
of  merit,  especially  his  portraits,  many  of  which  he  drew 
from  the  life ;  and  the  far  greater  part  of  his  historical  and 
emblematical  subjects  are  engraved  from  his  own  compo- 
sitions. He  drew  the  human  figure  very  correctly,  and 
marked  the  extremities  with  a  degree  of  exactness,  not 
visually  found  in  the  works  of  those  masters  who  employed 
themselves  upon  small  subjects  ;  when  he  attempted  large 
ones  he  was  not  equally  successful. 

His  family  consisted  of  three  sons,  Crispin,  William, 
and  Simon,  and  a  daughter  Magdalen,  all  of  whom,  except 
perhaps  the  first,  attained  considerable  fame  in  their 
father's  art.  William  and  Simon  resided  some  time  in 
England,  and  executed  many  portraits  in  the  English 
series,  but  particulars  of  their  lives  are  unknown. ' 

PASSEMANT  (Claude  Simeon),  an  able  French  opti- 
cian,  was  born  in  1 702,  and  at  first  brought  up  to  trade, 
which  he  partly  relinquished  for  the  study  of  natural  philo- 
sophy and  astronomy,  and  being  already  known  to  his  ad- 
vantage by  several  members  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  he 
published  a  volume  in  1738,  12mo,  on  the  construction  of 
a  reflecting  telescope  from  sixteen  inches  to  six  feet  and 
a  half,  the  latter  producing  the  effect  of  a  telescope  150 
feet  long;  and  some  time  after,  he  wrote  "The  Descrip- 
tion and  use  of  Telescopes,  Microscopes,"  &c.  of  his  own 
invention.  He  also  constructed  an  astronomical  pendulum, 
crowned  with  a  moving  sphere,  which  was  made  to  repre-- 
sent  the  revolutions  of  the  planets,  in  a  manner  that  exactly 
corresponded  with  the  astronomical  tables.     He  presented 
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this  machine  to  Lewis  XV.  and  it  was  formeriyto  beKeeO 
in  the  royal  apartments  at  Versailles.  He  made  a  similar 
instrument  for  the  Turkish  emperor,  which  shewed  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  and  moon.  He  furnished  th« 
king  and  other  great  men  in  France  with  sets  of  instrument* 
for  making  experiments  in  optics,^  and  other  branches  of 
science.  In  1765  he  gave  some  plans  for  making  canals, 
by  means  of  which  ships  might  come  up  to  Paris ;  and  hia 
proposal  is  inserted  in  M.  de  la  Landers  work  on  ^^  Navi- 
gable Canals/'  published  1778;  but  he  had  not  the  satis- 
factiop  .of  seeing  it  accomplished,  being  carried  off  in 
twenty -four  hours,  by  a  lethargy,  November  6,  1769.* 

PASSERAT  (J,ohn),  a  celebrated  professor  of  eloquence 
in  the  royal  college  at  Paris,  and  one  of  the  politest  writera 
of  his  time,  was  born  Oct.  18,  1534,  at  Troy es  in  Cham- 

Kagne.  His  uncle,  who  undertook  to  educate  him,  placed 
im  at  the  college  of  his  native  city,  where  some  harsli . 
conduct  of  his  master  induced  him  to  run  away.  Arriving 
at  Bourges,  he  entered  first  into  the  service  of  a  fiurrier,  and 
afterwards  waited  upon  a  monk ;  but,  growing  in  time  sa- 
gacious enough  to  see  his  folly,  he  returned  to  his  uncle, 
who  pardoned  him,  and  maintained  him  for  three  years  at 
college,^ where  he  proceeded  in  his  studies  lyith  so  much 
diligence,  that  he  became  in  a  short  time  able  to  teach  in 
public.  In  that  capacity  his  first  post  was  master  of  the 
second  class  in  the  college  of  Du  Plessis,  from  which  he 
removed  to  that  of  cardinal  Le  Moine  ;  but  being  obliged 
to  retire  for  some  time  from  Paris  on  account  of  the  plague, 
on  his  return  he  engaged  in  the  business  of  teaching  Latin. 
At  length  he  took  up  a  resolution  to  study  the  law;  for. 
which  purpose  he  went  to  Bourges,  and  spent  three  years, 
under  Cujacius ;  but  at  last  became  professor  of  elo-> 
quence,  having  obtained  that  chair  in  1572,  on  the  va-. 
cancy  which  happened  by  the  assassination  of  Ramus.  lu 
the  discharge  of  this  post  he  grew  so  eminent,  that  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  time,  and  the  counsellors  of  the 
supreme  courts  at  Paris,  went  to  hear  his  lectures.  He 
was  an  indefatigable  student,  passing  frequently  whole  days, 
without  taking  any  food ;  yet  to  an  extrl^)rdinary  erudition 
he  joined  an  uncomqion  politeness  of  manners,  having, 
nothing  of.  the  mere  scholar,  except  the  gown  and  hood. 
These  accomplishments  brought  him  acquainted  with  all^ 
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l!he  people  of  quality ;  but  he  contracted  an  intimacy  only 
Mrkh  M.  de  Mesmes^  in  whose  house  he  lived  for  thirty 
years,  tilt  his  deaths  which  was^  occasioned  by  a  palsy,  Sept. 
14,  1602, 

fie  was  highly  esteemed  by  Ronsard,  Belleau,  and  Baif ; 
and  was  much  admired  as  a  Latin  poet ;  he  was  indeed 
ehiefly  partial  to  the  Latin  authors,  and  formed  a  dictionary 
of  that  language,  which  some  say  was  incorporated  in  an 
improved  edition  of  Calepin.  His  chief  works  are,  L 
'<  Chant  d'allegresse  pour  Tentr^e  de  Charles  IX.  en  sa 
ville  de  Troyes,'*  Troyes>  1564,  8vo.  2.  "  Complainte  sur 
la  mort  d'Adrien  Turnebe,"  Paris,  1565,  8vo.  3.  «  Son- 
nets sur  le  tombeau  du  Seigneur  de  la  Chitre,  1569,  8vo; 
4.  "  Hymne  de  la  paix,  Paris,  1563,  8vo.  5.  «  Recueil 
des  poesies,  Fran§oises  et  Latines>'*  Paris,  1606,  8vo.  6, 
**  Orationes  et  proefationes."  7.  '*  Conjecturarum  liber.** 
8.  "  De  literarom  inter  se  cognatione  et  permutatione.*'- 
0.  **  Commentarii  in  Catullum,  Tibullum,  et  Propcrtiuro.**- 
iO.  "  Kalends  Januariae.*'  11.*^  Oratio  de  Caecitate."  12. 
*'  Notas  in  Petronii  Arbitri  satyricon."  13.  "  Encomium 
Asini."  Besides  which,  Grsevius  tells  us  that  he  had  met 
with  academical  questions  by  Passerat  in  manuscript  upon 
some  of  Cicero^s  orations,  out*  of  which  he  took  what  was 
for  his  purpose  in  illustrating  that  author;  and  Pithou  said 
that  Passerat  knew  nothing  else  but  Cicero. ' 

PASSE RI  (John  Baptist),  a  painter  and  a  poot,  of  no 
great  merit  in  either  line,  died  at  Rome  in  1679,  at  the 
age  of  about  seventy.  The  work  which  is  most  likely  to 
preserve  his  name  is  his  ^^  Lives  of  the  Painters,  Sculptors, 
And  Architects,  who  flourished  at  Rome  in  his  pwn  time.". 
This  book  is  full  of  curious  and  interesting  anecdotes,  and 
was  published  in  Italian  at  Rome  in  1772.  Fuseli  speaks 
of  him  as  celebrated  for  his  impartiality  and  acumen  in 
this  work.  Though  no  great  painter,  he  was  a  disciple  of 
the  famous  Dominichino^  and  though  his  sonnets  wece  bad, 
one  of  them  is  said  very  materially  to  have  promoted  his 
fortune.  * 

PASSERI  (Joseph),  nephew  of  the  former,  was  born  at, 
Rome  in  16154,  and  was  at  first  a  pupil  of  his  uncle,  but,, 
soon  discovering  the  inability  of  that  tes^cher,  became  the, 
disciple  of  Carla  Maratti.     Under  such  a  master  he  made 

*  Life  by  Le  Clerc  id  Bibf.  Anc.  et  Moderoe,  toI.  VIL— Nicprcn,  vol.  11.— 
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great  progress^  afid  became  famo«|i*  His  stjle  of  bister!^ 
cat  composition  was  grand,  bis  coloariag  like  tbat  of  bis 
master  Maratti|  bis  invention  fruitful,  and  bis  ezpresaion 
natural  and  agreeable.  One  of  bis  best  works  is  bis  *^  S%, 
Jerome  mediuting  on  tbe  last  Judgoaenk/'  at  Pesaro.  He 
died  in  171 4.  > 

PASSERI  (John  Baptist),  a  learned  Italian  antiquary 
and  pbilologer,  was  born  at  Gubio  in  tbe  dueby  of  Urbino, 
in  Nov.  1694.  His  fatber,  wbo  was  a  pbysician  at  Todi, 
designed  bim  for  tbe  study  of  the  law,  wbieb  accordingly 
be  followed,  but  pursued  witb  it  tbat  of  antiquities,  for 
wbicb  be  bad  a  strong  genius.  After  residing  four  years 
at  Rome  be  returned  to  Todi,  and  b^an  to  collect  tbe 
antiquities  of  tbat  city  and  iu  environs.  In  1726  he  turned 
his  attention  cbieBy  to  the  Etruscan  antiquities,  and  coU 
lected  a  vast  number  of  lamps,  which  he  arranged  in 
classes.  Having  lost  his  wife  in  1738,  after  twelve  years 
of  happy  union,  he  became  an  ecclesiastic,  and  was  apos- 
tolic prothonotary,  and  vicar-general  of  Pesaro^  In  Fe- 
bruary 1780,  he  was  overturned  in  his  carriage,  and  died 
in  consequence  of  the  fall.  His  works  are,  1.  **  Lucernes 
fictiles  Musei  Passerit,^'  a  splendid  book  in  3  vols,  folia. 
He  bad  drawn  up  a  fourth,  on  tbe  lamps  of  the  Christians, 
but  tbisw  has  not  been  published.  These  came  out  in  1739^ 
1743,  and  1751.  2.  <*  Lettere  Rorioagliesi  ;^  Letters  from 
his  villa  at  Roncaglta,  on  Etruscan  a^itiquities,  1739.  There 
were  seventeen  letters,  and  a  cdntinuation  was  afterwards 
published.  3.  ^^  In  Thorns?  Dempsteri  Libros  de  Etruria 
];egali  Paralipomeua,  quibus  tabulot  eidem  operi  addites 
iliustrantur.  Accedtint  disserutio  de  re  numaria  Etmsco** 
turn  ;  de  nominibus  Etruscorum  ;  et  notss  in  tabulas  Euga* 
hinas,  auctore.I.  Baptista  Passerfo,"  Lucse,  1767,  folio.  4. 
^  PictursB  Etruscortun  in  vaseuKs,  nunc  primum  in  unura 
oollectse,  explicationibus  et  dissertationibus  iilustratse,^^ 
RomsB,  1767,  3  vols,  folio.  5.  Many  learned  dissertations 
published  in  several  collections;  as,  for  example,  five  in 
the  third  volume  of  Gori's  Museum  Etruscum  ;  De  Genie 
domestico,  de  Ara  sepulobrali,  de  fiineribus  Etruscorum, 
de  Velciorum  familia,  de  Arcbitectura  Etrusca.  These  are 
all  full  of  the  most  recondite  learning.  * 

PAS3EROTI  (Bartholomew),  an  artist  of  Bologna,  was 
one  of  the  pupils  and  assistants  of  Zuccari,  and  the  first  of 
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Bologi^eia  paioien  who  imrodae^d  tiaked  khrsoes  io  sacred 
subjects.     The  ndosfe  eminent  of  bis  altar*piec€S8  are  tbe 
Decollalion  of  St.  Paul  alie  Tre  Fontsney  at  Rome^  and  al 
SL  Giaeoitio,  of    Bologna^  orur  Lady  with  various  Saints, 
painted  in  oooapetition  with  the  Garacci,  and  bonoored  by 
their  praise.     His  Tityus^  when  exhibited  to  the  public  at 
Bdogna^  was  by  the  Dtletumi  miisuken  for  a  work  of 
Michael  Angelo.    But  he  did  not  atways  hasband  his  powers 
with  equal  £ligenoe  and  refincoient,  harried  away  by  that 
frankness  and  fticiHty  of  execution  which 'debauched  Cesuri, 
whom  he  bowever  excelled  in  cofreeiness  of  deisign.     In 
portrait^  for  cbaraeter,  digfiiity,  and  propriety  of  compo- 
Mtion,  he  approaohed  Titian  himself,  in  the  <>pinion  of 
Guido.     His  power  of  drawing  with  the  pen  attracted 
Agostino  Caracci  to  his  school,  who  fiiiade  it  the  guide  of 
his  line  in  engraving.     He  compotfed  a  book  on  symmetry 
and  anatomy,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  comtnentaty 
on  bis  works.     He  bad  three  sons  of  considerable  merit  as 
artisu.    A  sparrow,  often  introduced  in  the  works  of  Bar- 
tholomewy  is  an  allusion  to  his  name*     He  died  in  1595. '  • 
PASSIONEI  (DoiimiCK),  an  Italhm  cardinal^  famous 
rather  as  a  patron  of  letters,  than  as  a  writer,  and  em- 
ployed by  the  see  of  Rome  in  many  important  negooiations, 
was  born  at  Fossombrooe  in  the  dotchy  of  Urbino,  in  1682. 
He  studied  in  the  Clementine  college  at  Rome,  where  he 
afterwards  formed  that  vast  library  and  curious  collection 
of  manoscripts,^  from  which  the  learned  world  has  derived  ^ 
80  much  advantage.  In  1 706  he  attended  the  nuncio  GuaU 
terio,  his  relation,  to  Paris,  inhere  he  formed  ati  intimacy 
with  the  most  learned  men  of  the  time,  and  examined 
every  thing  that  deserved  attention.     He  was  particolarly 
intimate  with  Mabillon,  and   Montfaffcon.     In    1703   he 
went  into  Holland,  at  first  for  the  sake  of  literary  tnquiries^ 
but  afterwards  as  a  kind  of  secret  agent  for  the  pope  at  iM 
Hague,  where  -  he  resided  four  years^  and  attended  tbef 
congress  at  Utrecht  in  1712.     On  his  return  to  Rome,  b& 
passed  through  Paris,  where  he  was  most  graciously  and" 
honourably  received  by  Louis  XIV.  who  gave   him   hisf 
portrait  set  with  diamonds.     He  then  proceeded  to  Turin 
to  accommodate  some  differences  between  the  pope  and 
the  duke  of  Savoy ;  and  open  his  retdrn  to  Rome  was  de- 
clared president  of  the  apostolic  chamber.     In  the  two 
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congresses  at  Bale  id  17 14^  and  at  Soleure  in  17 15,  he  wa^ 
again  employed,  and  strongly  evinced  bis  zeal,  talents, 
activity,  prudence,  and  other  qualities  of  a  great  nego* 
tiator.  His  account  of  this  embassy  was  published  in  173a, 
in  folio,  under  the  title  of  "Acta  Legationis  Helvetic®,'* 
which  may  be  oonatdered  as  a  model  of  conduct  fbr  persons 
employed  in  such  services.  Upon  the  accession  of  Cie« 
ment  XII.  he  was  sent  as  nuncio  to  the  court  of  Vienna, 
where  he  pronounced  the  funeral  oration  of  prince  Eugene. 
In  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  XIII.  which  lasted  from  1721 
to  1724,  Passionei.  bad  been  made  archbishop  of  Epbesus  ; 
lie  continued  in  favour  with  the  successors  of  that  pope, 
Benedict  XHL  and  Clement  XIL  the  latter  of  whom,  in 
1738,  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  having  at  the 
same  time  made  him  secretary  of  the  briefs.  Benedict 
XIV.  in  1755  made  him  librarian,  of  the  Vatican,  which 
he  enriched  by  many  important  accessions;  and  in  the  same 
year  he  was  admitted  into  the  French  academy,  under  the 
peculiar  title  of  associ6  etranger.  He  died  on  the  15th  of 
July,  1761,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine. 

Cardinal  Passionei  did  not  write  much  besides  the  ar- 
ticles that  have  been  already  mentioned.     He  worked,  in-- 
deed,  with  Fontanini,  in  revising  the  ^^  Liber  diurnus  Ro« 
manorum  Pontificum,^'  and  produced  a  paraphrase  on  the- 
nineteenth.  psalm,  with  a  few  more  small  pieces :  but  be 
was  most  illustrious  for  his  enlightened  knowledge  of  let-* 
ters,  and  his  judicious  and  liberal  patronage  of  learned 
men  and  useful  works ;  an  example  but  too  little  followed 
in  the  present  age*     He  had  one  of  the  most  valuable  li^ 
braries  in  Home,  composed  of  the  best,  the  scarcest,  and 
most  remarkable  books  in  all  sciences,  and  in  all  languages, 
ancient  and  modem.     He  himself  was  the  librarian,  and 
did  the  honours  of  it  in  a  manner  the  more  satisfactory  to 
the  learned,  as  no  one  was  more  able  to  second  and  extend 
their  views  on  the  subjects  of  their  researches.     "In  this,'* 
says  a  Swedish  traveller,  "  he  was  very  different  from  the 
cardinals  Davia,  Gualterio,  and  Imperiali,  all  three  also 
very  rich  in  books.     The  first  was   always   reading,  and 
never  wrote;  the  second  was  always  writing,  and  never 
r^ad  ;  and  the  third  neither  read  nor  wrote."     Cardinal 
Passionei's  temper,  however,  was  not  equable,  and  Bene- 
dict XIV.  delighted  to  put  him  in  a  rage,  sometimes  by 
taking  away  one  of  his  books,  and  making  bim  think  it  was 
los^i  but  more  frequently,  which  was  the  greatest  provo- 
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cation  oar  cardinal  could  receive,  by  introducing  a  work 
written  by  a  Jesuit.  On  one  occasion  when  the  pope  did 
this,  the  cardinal  opened  the  window,  and  threw  the  book 
>with  all  bis  force  into  the  sqnare  of  Monte  Cavallo.  At 
this  instant  the  pope  appeared,  and  vouchsafed  him  his 
grand  benediction.  It  is  said,  that  by  way  of  answer  to 
^his  benediction,  a  certain  gesture  of  the  cardinars  put  a 
atop  to  the  pleasantry  that  the  pope  had  promised  himself 
from  this  scene.  He  most  cordially  hated  the  Jesuits;  and 
liad  it  depended  on  him,  their  society  would  have  been 
«oon  dissolved.  On  this  subject  and  every  other  on  which 
be  entered  with  the  pope  Benedict,  he  spoke  with  the 
firmest  independence,  and  the  pope  generally  found  it 
necessary  in  all  disputed  to  yield  to  him.  Let  us  not 
forget,  however,  that  it  was  this  cardinal  who  opened  the 
treasures  of  the  Vatican  to  Dr.  Kennicott,  in  a  very  hand- 
some order  signed  by  his  name.  This  was  at  the  time 
justly  said  to  be  an  honour  which  no  work  relating  to  the 
Bible  could  boast  of  since  the  reformation. 

His  nephew,  BENBDipT  Passionei,  rendered  an  important 
service  to  the  learned  world  by  publishing  at  Lucca,  in 
1763,  '^  Inscrizioni  anticlie,  con  annotaz/'  a  folio  volume, 
containing  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions  collected 
by  the  cardinaU  His  valuable  coUection  of  antique  urns, 
bas-reliefs,  and  otheKworks  of  art,  was  dispersed  after  his 
death.  * 

PATEL,  a  celebrated  painter,  was  a  native  of  France ; 
but  neither  his  Christian  name,  his  age,  nor  the  master 
under  whom  he  studied,  are  known  to  the  writers  on  these 
subjects.  He  has  sometimes-  been  called  the  French  < 
Claude,  from  his  successful  imitation  of-  that  master.  In 
bis  figures  he  is  clearly  saperior  to  him.  The  forms  of  his 
trees  are  'elegant  and  free,  bis  scenery  rich',  and  bis  build- 
ings and  other  objects  xlesi^ned  in  a  very  pleasing  manner. 
His  touch  is  light,  yet  firm ;  his  colouring  generally  clear 
and  natural.  Two  of  his  works  have  been  engraved  by 
Strange,  and  all  of  them  prove  that  he  studied  nature  with 
pice  observation,  and. his  choice  from  her  productions  was 
always, agreeable.  In  France  he  is  sometimes  <^alled,  Patel 
le  tue,  or  le  ban  Patel;  and  there  was  also  s,,Paiel  le  Jeune, 
of  whom  still  less  is  kooWn.* 

»  Dkst  Hist.—**  Anecdotes  of  RoDie,  &c,  bj  a  Svedivh  TraT<Iler,>*  1768,  ia 
«4>nt.  Mig.vol.  XXXVIll. 
.  «  PiU(iagioii.-*SUA»gt'ft.Cata)ot«)e. 
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PATERCULUS  (Caius  Velleius)^  an  ancient  Roman 
hbtoriao,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Cssari 
was  born  in  the  y^ar  of  Rome  735.  His  ancestors  were 
illustrious  for  their  merit  and  their  offices.  His  grands 
father  espoused  the  party  of  Tiberius  Nero,  the  emperor'i 
father ;  but  being  old  and  infirm,  and  not  able  to  accom« 
pany  Nero  when  he  retired  from  Naples,  be  ran  himself 
through  with  his  sword.  His  father  was  a  soldier  of  rank, 
and  Paterculus  was  a  military  tribune,  when  Cains  Caesar, 
a  grandson  of  Augustus,  had  an  interview  with  the  king  of 
the  Parthians,  in  an  ii)and  of  the  river  Euphrates,  in  the 
year  753.  He  commanded  the  cavalry  in  Germany  under 
Tiberius,  and  accompanied  that  prince  for  nine  years  sue* 
cessively  in  all  his  expeditions.  He  x'ecelved  honourable 
rewards  Arom  him ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  he  was  preferred 
to  any  higher  dignity  than  the  prstorship.  The  praises  he 
bestows  upon  Sejanus  give  some  probability  to  the  conjec- 
ture, that  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  friend  of  this  favourite; 
and,  consequently^  that  he  was  involved  in  his  ruin.  His 
^atb  is  placed  by  Dodwell  in  the  year  784,  when  he  was 
in  his  fiftieth  year. 

He  wrote  '^An  Abridgment  of  tiM  Roman  History,  in 
tyfo  Books^"  in  which  although  bis  purpose  was,  to  begin 
from  the  foundation. of  Rome  to  the  time  wherein  he 
lived>  we  find  in  what  remains  of  the  beginning  of  his  first 
book,  some  account  of  many  cities  more  ancient  than 
^ome.  He  promised  a  larger  history,  of  which  this  is 
only  an  ewtline,  and  had  opportunkies  lo  have  acquired 
valuable  materials,  during  his  military  expeditions  and  tra« 
Tels.  Even  in  the  present  work  we  have  many  partieulars 
fdated,  that  are  no  where  rise  to  be  found.  The  style  of 
PatercttUiSy  although  injured  by  the  carelessness  of  tra&« 
scribers,  and  ioSpossibJe  to  be  restored  to  purity  for  want 
of  manuscripts,  is  yet  manifestly  worthy  of  an  ag^  which 
produced  his  celebrated  contemporaries  Virgil,  Sallns^ 
Livy,  &c.  His  manner  of  drawing  characters  is  one  of  his 
chief  merits ;  yet  he  is  condemned,  and  indeed  witk  the 
greatest  reason,  for  his  partiality  to  the  house  of  Augustus, 
and  for  his  extravagant  praise,  not  only  of  Tiberius^  but 
even  of  bis  favourite  Sejanus; 

Of  Velleius  Paterculus,  as  of  Hesychius  among  the 
Greeks,  one  MS.  only  was  discovered,  called  the  codex 
Murbacensis,  and  even  that  is  now  lost.  In  it,  says  Bent-; 
ley,  **  the  faults  of  the  scribes  ase  found  so  numerous^  and 
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the  defects  so  beyond  all  redress  that,  notwitbfttanding 
the  paiiis  of  the  learnedeat  aod  acutest  criiics  for  two  whole 
ceDturies,  these  books  still  are,  and  are  like  to  continue^ 
ft  mere  heap  of  errors/'  No  anqient  author  but  Prisciao 
makes  mention  of  Paterculus :  the  moderns  have  done  him 
infinitely  more  justice,  and  have  illustrated  him  with  notes 
and  commentaries.  He  was  first  published,  from  the  ma<» 
Dusoript  of  MorbaCf  by  Rbenanusi  at  Basils  in  1520,  but 
under  such  circumstances,  that  this  edition  was  considered 
as  a  spurious  work.  It  was  reprinted  by  Paul  Manutius  at 
Venice  in  1 57 1  ;  afterwards  by  Lipiua,  at  Leyden,  in  1 58 1 : 
then  by  <7erard  Vossius,  in  1639:  next  by  Boeclerus,  at 
Strasburg,  in  1642:  by  Peter  Burman,  at  Leyden,  in  1719, 
in  8vo:  by  Rohnkenius,  at  Leyden,  1779,  2  vds.  Svo: 
and  lastly,  by  Krausius,  at  Leip9ic,  1 800,  8vo.  To  the 
Oxford  edition^  iu  1698,  8vo,  were  prefixed  the  ^*  An<K 
Dales  Velleiani*'  of  Dodweil,  which  shew  deep  learnings 
and  a  great  knowledge  of  antiquity.* 

PATERSON  (Samuel),  a  gentleman  who  disserves  ho* 
nourable  notice  in  the  literary  history  of  his  country,  was 
the  son  of  a  woollen-draper  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul,  Co* 
vent-garden,  and  born  March  17,  1728.  He  tost  his  father 
when  about  the  age  of  twelve  years ;  and  his  guardian  not 
only  neglected  him,  but  involved  bis  property  in  his  own 
bankruptcy,  and  sent  him  to  France.  Having  there  ac-» 
quired  a  knowledge  of  foreign  literature  and  publications 
beyond  any  persons  of  his  age,  he  resolved  to  engage  in 
the  importation  of  foreign  books ;  and,  when  little  more 
than  twenty  years  old,  opened  a  shop  in  the  Strand :  the 
only  person  who  then  carried  on  such  a  trade  being  Paul 
Vaillant*  Though,  by  the  mis-conduct  of  some  who  were 
charged  with  his  commissions  in  several  parts  o^  the  conti* 
nent,  it  ppoved  unsoccessful  to  the  new  adventurer,  be 
costiniwd  in  businesa  till  1753,  when  be  published  Dr. 
Peaingal^s  *^  Dissertation  on  the  original  of  the  £questrian 
Figure  of  the  George  and  of  the  Garter."  At  the  same 
early  period  in  which  he  engaged  in  business  he  had  mar«» 
vied  .Miss  Hamilton,  a  lady  of  tlie  most  respectable  con-* 
aexions  in  North  Britain,  stHl  younger  than  himself,  both 
their  ieiges  together  not  making  38  years.  He  next  com^ 
Boeuced.  auctioseer  \m  Essex-house.  This  period  of  his 
life  tended  to  .develope  completely  those  extraordinary 

^  Voisins  Hist.  Latv— ?axii  Onomtst. — ^DibdiiVs  daisies. 
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talents  in  bibliograpFhy  (a  science  hitherto  so  little  attended 
to)  which  soon  brbught  him  into  the  notice  of  the  literary 
world.  The  valuable  collection  of  MSS»  belot>ging  to  the 
right  hon.  sir  Julias  Ceesar,  knt.  judge  of  the  Admiralty  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth^  and,  in  the  reigns  of  James  L 
and  Charles  I.  chancellor  and  under-treasurer  of  the  Ext 
chequer,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some  nninfermed 
persons,  and  were  on  the  point  of  being  sold  by  weight  to 
a  cheesemonger,  as  waste  paper,  for  the  sum  of  ten  pounds; 
some  of  them  happened  to  be  shewn  to  Mr.  Paterson,  who 
examined  them,  and  instantly  discovered  their  value.  He 
then  digested  a  masterly  catalogue  of  the  whole  collection,* 
and,  distributing  it  in  several  thousands  of  the  most  singu- 
lar and  interesting  heads,  caused  them  to  be  sold  by  auc* 
tion,  which  produced  356/.;  and  had  among  the  purchasers 
the  late  lord  Orford,  and  other  persons  of  rank.  These 
occurrences  took  place  in  1757. 

The  fir$t  person  who  attempted  to  give  a  sketch  of 
universal  bibliography  and  literary  history  was  the  learned 
and  laborious  Christopher-Augustus  Hermann,  professor 
in  the  university  of  G5ttingen,  in  the  year  1718,  when 
fae  published   his  well  known  work,   <^  Conspectus  Rei-> 
publicee  Literarise,   sive   Via  ad   Historiam  Literariam  ;** 
which   gradually  went*  through  seven  editions,    the  last 
pf  which  was  published  at  Hanover,  1763.     Numberless 
other  works,   analogous  to  this,    were   published  in   the 
same  interval,  in  Germany.     About  the  period  alluded 
to,  many  detailed,  descriptive,  and  rational  catalogues  of 
books  appeared  in  the  several  countries  of  Europe ;  the 
art  and  the  taste  of  constructing  libraries  became  more 
general  than  in  any  preceding  age ;  and  the  only  thing 
which  appears  worthy  of  remark,  and  rather  unaccountable, 
is  that,  even  after  the  progress  of  philosophy  or  bibliogra- 
phy, the  Germans,  in  this  department,  have  excelled  every 
other  people  in  Europe.     It  is  universally  acknowledged^ 
that  the  best  work  of  the  kind  that  ever  appeared,  about 
that  time,  was  the  catalogue  of  the  celebrated  library  of 
the  count  of  Bunau,  better  known  under  the  name  of 
'^  Bibliotheca  Buoaviana,"  so  remarkable,  indeed,  for  num- 
ber, selection,  order,  connexion,  references,  and  universal 
interest     The  only  historical  system  of  national  literature 
exhibited  in  Europe  was  that  of  the  Italian,  by  Tiraboschi. 
Mr.  Paterson  supplied  some  important  materials  towards 
oneamonig  ourselves,  in  his  <'  Bibliotheca  Aiiglica  Curiosat 
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1771,*^  He  was  an  enemy  tatbooe  systems  of  bibUogra<« 
pfay  which  are  now  generally  practised  on  the  continent ; 
and  he  set  no  importance. even  on, the  newly*established 
classification  of  the  ^^  Universal  Repertory  of  Literature^'* 
published  at  Jena.  We  hope,  indeed,  that  those  among 
the. readers  themselves,  who  have  happened  to  look  at  the 
above-mentioned  catalogue,  will  not  only  coincide  with 
our  bibliographer's  opinion,  but  will  perhaps  smile  at  see- 
ing all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge  confined  in  six- 
teen classes,  and  the  last  of  them  entitled  ^'  Miscellaneous 
Works;*'  the  proper  meaning  of  which  words  has  a  ten- 
dency to  destroy  the  whole  classification !  Mr.  Paterson 
acted  consistently  with  these  ideas  in  all  his  bibliographical 
performances ;  and.  it  is  owing  to  the  inerit  of  an  appropri- 
ate, circumsuntial,  and  judicious  classification,  that  hia 
catalogues  are  unrivaled,  and  some  of  them  are  justly  re- 
garded as  models.  We  refer  the  readers  to  the  catalogues 
themselves,  and  especially  to  the  Bibliotheca  Fleetwoodi- 
ana,  Beauclerkisna,  Croftsi^ina,  Pinelliana,  published  from 
time  to  time,  as  well  as.  to  those  of  the  Strange,  Fagel,  and 
Tyssen  libraries,  which  he. performed  within  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life ;  and  they  will  perceive  in  each  of  them 
an  admirable  spirit  of  order,,  exhibited  in  different  ways, 
apd  suggested  by  those  superior  abilities  which  alone  can 
discover  and  appreciate  these  variable  combinations  of  the 
several  circumstances. 

A  man  so  thoroughly  conversant  in  the  history  of  lite- 
rature could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  a  vast  number  of 
books  were  held  as  valuable  and  scarce  in  £ngland, 
which  were  rather  common  in  other  countries;  He  thought 
he  could  do  his  native  country  an  essential  service,  and 
procure  emolument  for  himself,  if  he  should  undertake 
a  journey  through  some  parts  of  the  continent,  and  suc- 
<;^ed  in  purchasing  some  articles  of  this  description.  With 
this  view  he  set  out  for  the  continent  in  the  year  1776,  and  ' 
actually  bought  a  capital  collection  of  books,  which,  on 
his  return  to  England,  he  digested  in  the  catalogue  (the 
best,  perhaps,  of  his  performances)  that  bears  the  title  of 
**  Bibliotheca  Universalis  Selecta."  One  of  the  most  re- 
spectable booksellers  of  London  had  been  his  fellow-travel- 
ler in  that  journey;  and,  being  informed  of  his  design, 
and  relyii^g  on  his  good  sense  and  excellent,  intention, 
offered  him  his  friendly  assistaiiice.  He  lent  him  a  thou- 
a^d  pounds,  to  be  employed  in  an  addhional  purchase 
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of  bookf^  in  bopes  that  be  mig^t  bave  tbe  tnon^jf^  re«- 
turned  to  bim  when  the  specolation  was  carried  into  ese^ 
eution.  Mr.  Paterson,  as  usual,  proved  unsuccessful  ^  and 
Che  generous  friend,  sympathising  in  his  misfortunes,  never 
claimed  the  return  of  his  loan!  Mr.  Patclnon's  fame 
bad  come  to  the  ears  of  the  late  marquis  of  Lansdowii|  "who 
requested  the  learned  bibliographer  to  arrange  his  elegant 
and  valuable  library,  to  compile  a  detailed  catalogue  joi 
his  books  and  maouscripts,  and  to  accept,  for  the  purpoi»e^ 
the  place  of  bis  librarian,  with  a  liberal  salary.  Mr.  Pa- 
terspn  accordingly  entered  into  the  office  of  librarian,  re- 
mained in  it  for  some  years,  and  perhaps  expected  to  close 
bis  life  in  the  same  station ;  when,  unfortunately,  a  mis-* 
understanding  took  place  between  the  noble  lord  and  hitn^ 
by  which  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Paterson  was  a  writer  of  some  consideration,  and 
from  time  to  time  indulged  in  several  publications,  to 
none  of  which  be  ever  put  bis  name.  The  first,  in  order 
of  time,  is,  to  our  knowledge,  «  Another  Traveller ;  or,- 
Cursory  Remarks  made  upon  a  Journey  through  Pare 
of  the  Netherlands,  by  Coriat,  jun«  in  1766,"  in  three 
volumes  12mo  ;  the  second  is  **  The  Joineriana :  qt.  The 
Book  of  Scraps,"  in  two  volumes  8vo,  1772,  consistihg 
of  philosophical  and  literary  aphorisms;  the  third  i» 
«  The  Templar,"  a  periodical  paper,  of  which  only  {bar- 
teen  numbers  appear  to  have  been  published,  and  the  last 
of  them  in  December  1773,  intended  as  an  attack  on 
the  newspapers  for  advertising  ecclesiastical  offices,  and 
places  of  trust  under  government ;  and  the  last  is  '^  Spe- 
culations on  Law  and  Lawyers,"  1778,  tending  to  evince 
the  danger  and  impropriety  of  personal  arrests  for  debt 
previous  to  any  verification.  At  the  pressing  solicitations 
of  his  friends,  he  consented,  as  soon  as  the  Fagel  cata** 
logue  was  completed,  to  undertake  some  '^  Memoirs  of  the 
Vicissitudes  of  Literature  in  Englaild  during  the  latter 
Half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  ;^*  of  which  it  is  not  im- 
probable some  materials  may  be  found  among  his  papers. 

Mr.  Paterson  died  in  bis  house  in  Norton-street,  Fitzroy* 
square,  on  the  29th  of  October,  1802,  in  the  77th  year  of 
bis  age ;  and  on  the  4tb  of  the  subsequent  November,  he 
was  buried  in  the  parish-church  of  his  birtb,  in  Covent^ 
garden.  He  was  rather  below  the  ipiddle  size,  and  thin, 
but  well  proportioned,  of  philanthropic  looks,  sonorous 
voice>  and  unassuming  and  polite  manners.     His  moN^ 
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charader  was  eminenty  and  unexceptionable,  in  every  sense 
of  the  Ivor d.^ 

PATIN  (Guy),  a  French  phpician,  wit,  and  free-thinker, 
was  bom  Aug.  31,  1601,  at  Hodenc  en  Bray,  a  village 
near  Beauvais.     He  appears  to  have  been  at  ^rst  a  cor- 
rector of  the  press  at  Paris,  and  in  that  capacity  was  noticed 
by  the  celebrated  Kiolan,  who  became  his  friend  and  ad- 
viser; and  Patin  having  applied  to  the  study  of  medicine, 
acquitted  himself  so  ably  in  all  his  academic  trials,  that  he 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  the  Paris  school  of  medi- 
cine in  1627.     In  this  city  he  began  practice,  but  became 
more  noted  for  his  wit  and  humour,  both  of  the  most  sar- 
castic kind,    while  he   laid  himself  open   to   the  wit  of 
others  by  the  peculiarity  of  bis  opinions,  by  his  censure 
of  every  thing  modern,  and  his  utter  aversion  to  all  im- 
provement in   medicine.     Notwithstanding  these  singula-^ 
rities,  his  entertaining  conversation  procured  him  access  to 
many  families  of  distinction ;  and  the  president  Lamoignon 
often  diverted  the  cares  of  bis  professional  life  by  the  sal- 
lies and  boD-mots  of  Patin.     Patin  was  an  excellent  Lattn 
scholar,  and  expressed  himself  with  such  elegance  in  that 
language,  that  all  Paris  ftocked  to  his  theses  as  to  a  comedy. 
Some  fancied  he  had  the  air  and  countenance  of  Cicero, 
but  he  won  more  upon  tbem  by  having  the  disposition  of 
Rabelais. 

In  1650  he  vras  chosen  dean  of  the  faculty  of  medicine, 
and  afterwards  succeeded  Riolan,  the  younger,  in  the  pro- 
fessorship of  medicine  in  the  Royal-college,  where  he 
taught  with  great  reputation.  The  disputes  which  took 
place  in  bis  time  respecting  the  use  of  antimony  roused  all 
his  spleen,  as  be  regarded  this  medicine  as  a  poison,  and 
bad  even  made  out  a  list  of  patients,  which  he  called  the 
martyrology  of  antimony.  Great,  however,  was  his  mor« 
tificaiion  when,  in  1666,  a  majority  of  the  (acuity  decided 
to  admit  emetic  wine  into  the  list  of  prescriptions.  He 
was  quite  inconsolable. 

Patin  died  in  1672,  with  the  character  of  a  man  of  learn- 
ing. He  bad  a  good  library,  and  knew  books  well,  but  his 
judgment  was  not  equal  to  his  erudition;  he  projected 
some  works  in  his  profession,  particularly  a  history  of  cele- 
brated physicians,  but  executed  little,  except  a  life  of 
Simon  Pietre,  which  appears  not  to  hav^  been  printed. 

1  Gent.  Mag.  1802.— Sketch  of  his  Life  by  Mr.  Damiani— and  another  by 
Mr.  Mortimer  in  European  Maf .  1802. 
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Hii  memory^  is  preserved  by  bis  "  Letters,"  publidbed  liff 
six  vols.  12010,  a  miscellany  of  literary  history,  criticism/ 
and  satire,  mixed  with  many  of  those  loose  opinions  which 
have  made  some  rank  him  among  the  phik>sopbers  of 
France.  His  great  consolation  on  his  death-bed  was  that 
he  should  meet  in  the  other  world  with  Aristotle,  Plato, 
Virgil,  Galen,  and  Cicero.  His  <*  Letters"  were  long  read 
with  avidity,  but  are  not  to  be  relied  on  in  point  of  fact. 
Every  thing  of  that  kind  is  disBgured  by  prejudice.  There 
is  a  collection  of  his  sayings  among  the  ^^  Ana."-' 

PATIN  (Charles),  son  of  the  preceding,  and  an  able 
physician  and  antiquary,  was  born  at  Paris,  Feb.  23,  1633. 
He  was  educated  with  great  care  by  his  father,  and  made 
such  surprizing. progress  in  his  studies,  that  at  the  i^e  of 
fourteen  he  defended  Greek  and  Latin  theses  in  philoso-' 
phy,  with  the  greatest  applause  in  an  assembly  composed 
of  thirty-four  prelates,  the  pope's  nuncio,  and  many  other 
persons  of  distinction.  Being  intended  for  the  bar,  he 
completed  his  law  studies,  and  became  an  advocate  in  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  but  he  soon  relinquished  this  career 
for  the  study  of  meditpine,  which  in  his  opinion  promised 
greater  advantages*  He  became  afterwards  a  coqsiderable 
practitioner,  and  a  teacher  of  reputation  in  the  medical 
school  of  Paris,  ^here  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  1656;^ 
but  was  about  this  time  obliged  to  leave  France  for  fear  of 
imprisonment.  The  cause  of  this  is  variously  related,  but 
the  most  probable  account  is,  that  he  had  been  in  some 
way  accessary  to  the  circulation  of  certain  libels  which  ~ 
drew  upon,  him  the  resentment  of  the  court. 

He  then  visited  Germany,  Holland,  England,  Swisser-« 
land,  and  Italy,  and  finally  settled  at  Padua,  where  he  was, 
in  Sept.  1676,  appointed  professor  extraordinary,  in  1681 
first  professor  of  chemistry,  and  in  1683,  professor  of  the 
practice  of  physic*  In  all  these  appointments  he  acquitted 
himself  with  such  credit  and  abihty,  that  the  Venetian 
state  honoured  him  with  knighthood  of  the  order  of  St. 
Mark ;  the  academy  ^^  naturae  curiosorum''  also  admitted 
him  a  member,  under  the  title  of  Galen  I.,  and  he  was  a 
long  time  chief  director  of  the  academy  of  the  Ricovrati. 
He  died  at  Padua  Oct.  2,  1693.  He  was  a  man  of  exten* 
sive  learning,  and  a  voluminous  writer  both  iu  Latin, 
French,  and  Itillian* 

>  Eloy,  Diet.  Hist«  de  Medicine. 
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.  Such  of  bis  Tories  as  relate  to  medicine  are  only  inau- 
gural orations ;  but  those  1}y  which  he  is  best  known,  relate 
«o  the  medalUc  sciencei  in  which  be  was  a  great  proficient. 
These  are,  1.  ^' FamilieB  Romans  ex  antiquis  numismati- 
bos  ab  ofbe  coodita  ad  tempera  D.  Augusti/'  1663,  folio.  • 
This  IS  cbieBy  founded  on  the  work  of  Fulvius  Ursinus. 
2.  ^<  Introduction,  ik  V  Histoire  par  la  Connoissance  des  Me-> 
dailies,''  1665,  12mo.  3.  <<  Imperatorum  Romanorum 
Numisaaata,"  1671,  folia  4.  '^  Thesaurus  Numismatum^" 
1672,  4to.  5.  "  Praqtica  delle  TVIedaglie,"  1673,  12roo. 
6.  '^  Suetonius  ex  Numismatibus  illustratus,"  1 675,  4to,'' 
and  some  other  pieces.  He  published  also  the  lives  of  the 
professgrs  of  Padua,  with  the  title  of  ^^  Lycsum  Patavi- 
Bupa,  sive  Icpnes  et  Vite  Professorum  Patavi,  anno  1682, 
docentium,"  PaL  1682,  4to.  His  wife  and  two  daughters 
ivere  learned  women,  and  members  of  the  Academy  of  Ri- 
covrati  at  Padua,  in  which  they  distinguished  themselves. 
Charlotte-Catherune,  the  eldest  daughter,  pronounced  a^ 
Latin  oration  on  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Vienna,  and 
published.  '^  TabeUe  Selectee,"  which  contained  an  expla^ 
nation  of  forty-one  engravings  from  the  most  celebrated 
painters.  Gabrijblle-Charlotte,  the  youngest  daughter, 
published  a  panegyrical  oration  on  Louis  XIV.,  and  a  La- 
tin dissertation  on  the  phoenix  on  a  medal  of  Caracalla,  Ve- 
nice, 1683.  His  wife  was  author  of  a  collection  of  moral 
and  Christian  reflections. ' 

PATRICK  {Simon),  a  learned  English  prelate,  suc- 
cessively bishop  of  Chichester  and  Ely,  was  born  at  Gains- 
borough in  Lincolnshire,  Sept  8,  1626.  His  father  was  a 
mercer  of  good  credit  in  that  place,  and  sent  him  to  a 
school,  with  a  view  to  a  learned  education,  which  was  kept 
by  one  Merry  weather,  a  good  Latin  scholar,  and  the  trans- 
lator of  sir  Thomas  Browne's  **  Religio  Medici."  In  1 644, 
June  25,  he  was  admitted  as  a  sizar  of  Queen's  college, 
Cambridge,  and  was  elected  fellow  March  1,  1648.  He 
took  the  degree  of.  B.  A.  in.  1647  ;  that  of  M.  A,  in  1651  ; 
and.  that  of  B.  D.  in  1658.  Previous  to  this  period  he 
received  holy  orders  from  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hall,  bishop 
of  Norwich,  then  ejected  from  his  bishopric  by  the  usurp- 
ing powers,  and  living  at  Higbam.  This  was  probably  about 
1651,  as  in  1652  Mr.  Patrick  preached  a  sermon  at  the  fu-. 
neral  of  Mr.  John  Smith,  of  Queen's  college,  who  died 
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Aag.  7,  1652^  and  was  buried  in  tbe  chapel  of  thfkt  cbHeg^i 
He  was  soon  after,  taken  as  chaplain  into  the  fiaimty  of  sir 
Walter  St.  John  of  fiattersea,  who  gave  bioi  that  living  in 
1658.  This  vacated  his  fellowship,  and  the  aane  year 
he  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity,  and  pablisbed 
his  first  work  (if  we  except  the  funeral*i^rinon  above  men-* 
tioned),  entitled  ^^Mensa  Mj^ica:  or  a  Discourse  con« 
eerning  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  to  which  ia 
added,  a  Discourse  concerning  Baptism/*  Lond.  Svo.  In 
the  following  year  he  published  ^  The  Heart's  Ease^  or  a 
remedy  against  all  troubles ;  with  a  consolatory  discourse^ 
particularly  directed  to  those  who  have  lost  their  friendi 
and  dear  relations,''  ibid.  1659,  13mo;  this  went  through 
many  editions.  In  1660  appeared  ^^  Jewish  hypocrisy;  a 
caveat  to  the  present  generation,"  &c. 

In  1661,  he  was  elected,  by  a  majority  of  the  fellows^ 
master  of  Queen's  college,  in  opposition  to  a  royal  man- 
damus, appointing  Mr.  Anthony  Sparrow  for  that  place : 
but  the  affair  being  brought  before  the  king  and  council, 
was  soon  decided  in  favour  of  Mr.  Sparrow ;  and  some  of 
the  fellows,  if  not  all,  who  bad  sided  with  Patrick,  were 
.ejected.  His  next  preferment  was  the  rectory  of  St%  Paul's^. 
Covent-Garden,  London,  in  room  of  the  celebrated  non- 
conformist. Dr.  Manton.  This  was  given  him  by  William 
earl  of  Bedford,  in  1662.  He  endeared  himself  much  to 
the  parishioners  by  instruction  and  example,  and  parti- 
cularly by  continuing  all  the  while  among  them  during 
the  plague  in  1665.  It  is  said  furtiier,  that,  out  of  a  spe-^ 
cial  regard  to  them,  he  refused  the  archdeaconry  of  Hun-' 
tingdon.  His  remaining  in  London,  however,  during  the 
plague  was  an  instance  of  pious  heroism  which  ought  not 
to  be  slightly  passed  over.  He  was  not  indeed  the  only 
clergyman  who  remained  at  his  post  on  this  occasion ;  but 
their  number  was  not  great  We  shall  now  present  our 
readers  with  a  few  extracts  from  some  letters  which  he 
wrote  to  his  friends  who  importuned  him  to  leave  Lon- 
don, as  they  give  a  more  faithful  and  pleasing  picture 
of  his  real  character  than  is  elsewhere  to  be  found. 

In  one  of  them,  dated  Sept.  9,  1665,  he  says,  **  I  sup« 
pose  you  think  I  intend  to  stay  here  still :  though  I  un- 
derstand by  your  question,  you  would  not  have  me.  But, 
my  friend,  what  am  I  better  than  another?  Somebody 
must  be  here ;  and  is  it  fit  I  should  set  such  a  value  upon- 
myself  as  my  going  iiway,  and  leaving  another^  will  sig- 
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mitj  ?  For  it  will,  in  effect,  be  to  say,  that  I  am  too  igood 
to  be  lost;  but  it  it  no  matter  if  another  be.  Truly,  I  do 
not  think  myself  so  considerable  to  the  world :  and  though 
my  friends  set  a  great  price  upon  me,  yet  that  temptation 
bath  not  yet  made  me  of  their  mind :  and  I  know  their 
lofve  makes  me  passe  for  more  with  them  than  I  am  worth* 
When  I  mention  that  word,  love,  I  confess,  it  oiovet  ma 
much,  and  I  have  a  great  passion  for  them,  and  wish  t 
might  live  to  embrace  tbem  once  again ;  but  I  must  not 
take  any  undue  courses  to  satisfy  this  passion,  which  ii 
but  too  strong  in  me.  I  must  let  reason  prevaile,  and  stay 
with  my  charge,  which  I  take  hitherto  to  be  my  duty,  wbat# 
ever  come.  I  cannot'  tell  what  good  we  do  their  soulai 
thoQgb  I  preach  to  those  who  are  well,  and  write  to  those 
who  are  ill  (I  mean,  print  little  papers  for  them,  which  yet 
are  too  |!iig  to  send  you  by  the  post) :  but  I  am  sure, 
ubilel  stay  here,  I  dball  do  ^od  to  their  bodies;  and^ 
perhaps,  save  some  from  perishing;  which  I  look  upon  aa 
a  considerable  end  of  my  continuing.  My  dear  friend,  do 
not  take  it  ill,  that  I  cannot  comply  with  yoor  desires  in 
this  things  you  see  what  sways  me,  and  I  know  you  wiH 
yeild  to  it,  an4  say,  it  ought  to  be  stronger  than  the  lova 
of  yott.  If  yon  can  convince  me,  that  I  may,  with  a  goad 
conscience^  go,  you  may  think  it  will  be  acceptable ;  bat 
I  know  not  upon  what  grounds  yon  will  make  it  good.  Try^ 
if  you  have  a  mind.^' 

In  another  letter^  dated  Sept.  21,  be  resumes  the  sub« 
ject  of  the  former,  "  My  deare  friend,  I  roust  tell  you, 
for  you  will  heare  it  from  other  bands,  that  the  plague  is 
again  increased,  as  I  suspected  it  would,  according  as 
you  would  understand  by  my  last.  Our  only  comfort  is, 
that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  not  in  the  hands  of 
men ;  for  liis  mercies  are  very  great.  I  am  very  joyfull  ta 
beare  at  last,  that  you  bend  your  thoughts  to  resign  me 
up  to  God.  I  hope  it  will  make  your  life  more  happy^ 
vrbether  I  die  or  live.  You  do  not  trouble  me  by  your 
instances  to  leave  this  place,  because  I  think  most  of  your 
love,  which  is  conspicuous  therein :  and  I  should  have  re*' 
fleeted  as  much  without  these  intreaties  of  yours,  upoo 
the  desirableness  of  seeing  my  friends  once  more,  who,  t 
think,  I  may  truly  say,  have  faster  hold  of  me  tbap  any 
thing  in  this  world  But  if  God  will  pull  me  from  Vbam> 
^s  will  be  done  1  I  ought  to  esteem  him  my  best  friendy 
who  doth  not  envy  to  me  any  other,  and  will  ipani  my  life^ 
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unless  it  be  better  for  me  to  die.  To  him  I  still  referre 
injself,  which  I  call  trusting  in  God,  (as  you  would  have 
seene»  if  it  bad  been  fit,  before  this  tim^:  but  I  doobt 
you  will  be  afraid  to  receive  papers  printed  in  London) : 
but  it  b  not  to  accomplish  a  martyrdome,  as  you  call  ii 
(that  *s  too  high  a  name),  but  to  do  a  little  service  to  my 
neighbors^  who  I  think  would  not  be  so  well  if  I  was  not 
here." 

,  One  more  extract  will  not  be  thought  uninteresting: 
**  Thore  are  people  who  rely  upon  pitiful  things  as  certaiit 
tokens  of  its  (the  plague's)  going  away  shortly, '  I  have 
been  toldy  more  than  once,  of  the  falling  out  of  the  dap- 

rf  of  the  great  bell  at  Westminster,  which,  they  say^ 
did  before  the  great  plagqe  ended ;  and  this  they  take 
for  a  very  comfortable  sign.  Others  speak  of  the  dawes 
more  frequenting  the  pallace  and  abbey,  which,  if  true,* 
is  a  better  sign,  supposing  the  aire  to  have  been  infected^ 
For  the  bookes  I  read  tell  mee,  that  the  goeinge  away  of 
birds  is  the  forerunner  of  the  plague,  and  that  one  shall 
•ee  few  in.  a  plague-year.  The  death  of  birds  in  houses 
where  they  are  caged,  ordinarily  proceeds  the  death  of 
the  inhabitants ;  for  these  aiery  creatures  feel  the  alteration 
in  that  element  sooner  than  wee.  Thus  you  see  how  de- 
sirous all  are  for  some  token  for  good,  and  how  they  catch 
At  the  smallest  shadows  for  it.  But  the  best  sign  of  all,  I 
doubty  is  much  wanting:  and  that  is,  the  reformation  of 
men's  manners^  of  which  I  heare  little,  unless  that  those 
come  to  church  who  did  not  before.  I  think  often  of  a 
saying  in  the  second  book  of  Esdras,  which  describes  the 
temper  of  the  world  exactly,  chap.  xvi.  19,  20.  A  sad 
thing  that  the  event  of  these  judgments  proves  no  better; 
^ut  so  it  commonly  falls  our,  and  men  soon  forget  both 
their  smart,  and  also  the  good  resolutions  which  it  formed.. 
I  bope^  my  friend,  the  hand  of  God  will  not  be  without 
its  instruction  to  us,  and  that  we  shall  be  careful,  if  he  let 
us  live,  to  improve  it  as  we  ought.  I  cannot  but  acknow- 
ledge a  great  wisdom,  as  well  as  justice,  in  this  restrain^ 
which  I  now  suffer ;  and  therefore  I  thankfully  accept  it, 
and  intreat  you  to  assist  me  with  your  prayers,  that  I  may 
l>oth  understand  the  meaning  of  it,  and  likewise  make 
the  right  use  which  God  intends.  I  must  ever  also  acknow- 
ledge a  wonderful  kindnesse  of  God  to  me,  mixed  with  this ; 
for  1  am  well  and  cbearful  to.  my  admiration  and  astooish* 
mj^t^  when  I  seriously  think  of  it..7  f 
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T«eo  of  the  papers  mentioned  in  the  above  lettersi  which 
he  circulated  during  the  plague,  were  printed  in  the  latter 
editions  of  his  ^  Heart's  Ease.'^  Having  some  reasoo  tp 
be  offended  with  the  treatment  he  met  with  at  Cambridg^^ 
he  went  to  Oxford  for  his  degrees  in  divinity  ;  and  enter^^ 
ing  himself  of  Christ-church^' was  incorporated  B«  D.  and 
completed  his  doctor's  degree  in  1666,  about  which  time 
he  was  made  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king.  In  166^ 
he  published  his  "Parable'  of  the  Pilgrim,"  4to,  which 
some  have  thought  the  precursor  of  Bunyan's  more  popu-i- 
lar  work;  but  the  difference  is  too  strikingly  marked  in  thf 
reception  these  two  "  Pilgrims''  have  met  with  to  admit 
of  any  comparison,  or  detract  from  the  genius  that  prer 
dominates  in  the  humble  tinker's  performance.  This  was 
followed  by  Dr.  Patrick's  "  Exposition  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments," 1*668,  8vo,  and  by  a  controversial  work,  of 
some  importance^  printed  the  following  year,  with  the 
title  **  A  friendly  debate  betwixt  two  neighbours,  the  one 
a  conformist,  jtbe  other  a  non-conformist,  about  several 
weighty  matters.  Published  for  the  bene6t  of  this  city.  By' 
a  lover  of  it,  and  of  pure  religion."  This  consisted  of  two 
parts,  to  which  a  third  was  added  in  1670,  and  was  any 
swered  by  some  of  the  non-conformist  writers,  who  were 
much  exasperated  at  it^. 


*  Harris,  the'  writer  of  the  Life  of 
Dr.  Manton  the  noD-conformtst,  tayt, 
that  "it  has  been  generally  allowed, 
that  Dr.  Patrick  wrote  the  first  Tolumes 
of  the  *  Friendly  Debate,*  in  the  heat 
of  his  yoQth,  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
expectatioos ; .  which  by  aggravating 
aoroe  ^eak  and  uncaotious  expressions 
In  a  few  particular  writers,  designed  to 
ax^ow  the  non-oonformist  ministry  to 
contempt  and  ridicule.  The  design  was 
afterwards  carried  on  by  a  worse  hand 
(bishop  Parker),  and  with  a  more  Tiru- 
lent  spirit:  a  method  altogether  un- 
reasonable and  unworthy,  because  it 
will  be  always  easy  to  gather  rash  and 
vnadTited  expressions  from  the  weaker 
persons  of  any  party  of  men ;  and  only 
serves  to  expose  religion  to  the  scorn 
and  contempt  of  the  profane..  But  bi- 
shop Patrick,  in  his  advanced  age,  and 
fn  a  public  debate  in  this  House  of 
Lords  about  the  Occasional  Bill,  took 
the  opportunity  to  declare ,  himself  to 
this  pnipose;  'That'  he  had  been 
knows  to  write  against  the  Dissenters 
with  sMM   wauuth   m   his  younger 
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years ;  but  that  he  had  lived  long 
enough  to  see  reason  to  alter  his  opi«> 
nion  of  that  people,  and  that  way  of 
writing  j  and  that  he  was  verily  per- 
suaded there  were  some,  who  were  ho- 
nest men,  and  good  Christians,  whp 
would  be  neither,  if  they  did  not  ordi- 
narily go  to  church  and  sometimes  |o 
the  meeting ;  and  on  the  other  hand^ 
some  were  honest  men  and  good  Chris- 
tians, who  would  be  neither,  if  they 
did  not  ordinarily  go  lo  the  meet- 
ings, and  sometimes  to  the  church.'  A 
rare  instance  this  of  retractation  and 
moderation,  which,  I  thiiik,  redounds 
greatly  to  his  honour,  and  is  worthy 
of  imitation.*'  Tbis^  was,  however, 
viewed  in  a  dilTerent  light  by  Wharton, 
who  in  his  MS  notes,  says.  Dr.  Pa- 
trick **  was  a  person  of  great  leamiog 
an«l  rpputation,  for  goodness  and  wis- 
dom, before  he  was  made  bishop ;  but 
after  that,  he  lost  his  reputation  through 
imprudent  management,  openly  fa- 
vouring the  diviceniers,  and  employing 
none  but  such." 
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Dr.  Patrick**  nwt  poblicatiori,  of  the  morfe  practical 
kind,  was  his  ^<  Christian  Sacrifice ;  a  treatise  afaowing  th« 
tieciessity,  end,  and  manner  of  receiving  the  Holy  Comma* 
nion,  &c.*'  1671,  8vo.  This  was  followed  by  his  "  Devout 
Christian,"  a  book  of  forms  of  prayer,  1673;  **  Advice 
to  a  Friend,^*  1677,  12mo;  ^<  Jesus  and  the  Resurrection 
justified  by  witnesses  in  Heaven  and  Earth,**  1677,  8vo ; 
**The  Glorious  Epiphany,*'  1678,  8vo;  a  translation  of 
Grotius,  <*  De  Veritate,**  1680,  8vo;  and  various  pious 
tracts  of  the  popular  kind,  published  from  this  dare  to 
1703,  and  a  considerable  number  of  occasional  sermons. 
~  In  the  interim,  in  July  1672  he  was  made  prebendary 
of  Westminster,  and  dean  of  Peterborough  in  Aug.  1679*. 
Here  he  completed  the  **  History  of  the  Church  of  Peter* 
borough,'*  which,  had  been  compiled  by  Simon  Gunton^ 
who  was  a  native  and  prebendary  of  Peterborough.  Gun^- 
Ion  died  in  1676;  and  PatricK  published,  in  1686,  his 
imanuscript  in  folio,  with  a  large  '^  Supplement,"  from 
page  225  to  332^  containing  a  fuller  account  of  the  abbots 
and  bishops  of  Peterborough,  than  had  been  given  by 
Gunton.  In  1680,  the  lord-c^ncellor  Finch  odered  him 
the  living  of  St  Martin's  in  the  Fields;  but  he  refused  it» 
and  recommended  Dr.  Thomas  Tenison.  In  1682,  Dr. 
Lewis  de  Moulin,  who  had  been  history-professor  at  Ox^ 
ford,  and  had  written  much  against  the  church  of  Eujgland^ 
sent  for  Patrick  upon  his  death-bed,  and  solemnly  de*- 
tlared,  before  Dr.  Burnet  also,  his  regret  upon  that  ac« 
count ;  which  declaration  being  signed,  was  published  after 
his  death. 

During  the  reign  of  James  II.  Dr.  Patrick  waa  one  of 
those  able  champions,  who  defended  the  protestant  reli- 
gion against  the  designs  of  the  court,  and  published  some 
pieces^  which  were  afterwards  reprinted  in  the  collection  of 
«*  Controversial  Tracts,"  3  vols.  fol.  But  his  most  remark<» 
lible  service  in  this  way  was  his  conference  with  two 
Romish  priests,  of  which  we  have  the  following  account : 
^  Great  endeavours  were  used  to  bring  Laurence  Hyde^ 
earl  of  Rochester,  lord  high  treasurer  in  king  James*s 
reign,  to  embrace  popery ;  but  in  vain.  At  length  his  lord^ 
ship  being  pressed  and  fatigued  by  the  king's  intreaties, 
.told  his  majesty,  that  to  let  him  see  it  was  not  through  any 

ErejudilKe  of  education,  or  obstinacy,  that  he  persevered  i^ 
is  religion,  he  would  freely  consent  to  hear  some  protes* 
tant  divines  dispute  with  some  popish  priests^  a»d  pro«» 
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VAised  to  side  with  tke  conqaerora.  On  tbit  the  king  ap-^ 
pointed  a  conference  to  be  held  at  Whiiefaall,  at  which  his 
inljestj  and  se?eral  persons  of  rank  were  present.  The 
protestant  champions  were  Dr.  Patrick  and  Dr.  William 
Jane,  the  two  chaplains  then  in  waiting.  Those  on  the 
popish  side  were  Gifford,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  pro* 
bably  the  same  whom  king  James  wished  to  obtrude  upon 
Magdalen-college,  and  a  Mr.  Tilden*  who,  having  turned 
papist  at  Lisbon,  went  by  the  name  of  Dr.  Godden.  The 
subject  of  their  dispute  was  the  ^  rule  of  faith/  and  *  the 
proper  judge  in  contrpversies.'  The  conference  was  very 
)oog ;  and  at  last  the  Romish  doctors  were  pressed  with  so 
much  strength  of  reason  and  authority  against  them,  that 
they  were  really  put  to  silence.  On  thb  the  earl  of  Ro^ 
Chester  declared  <  that  the  victory  the  protestant  divines 
had  gained  made  no  alteration  in  his  mmd,  being  before- 
hand convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  religion,  and  firmly  re- 
solved never,  to  forsake  it.'  The  king,  going  off  abruptly^ 
was  heard  to  say,  he  never  saw  a  bad  cause  so  well,  nor  a 
good  one  so  ill  maintained.'' 

Such  is  the  account  given  of  this  debate  by  Kennet  in 
his  *'  Complete  History  of  England  :"  bishop  Burnet's  ac«- 
coiint  is  somewhat  di6ferent  He  says,  **  That  the  kin^ 
desired  of  the  earl,  he  would  suffer  iiimself  to  be  instructed 
to  religion.  He  answered,  he  was  fully  satisfied  about  his 
religion;  but,  upon  the  king's  pressing  it  that  he  would 
hear  his  priests,  he  said  he  desired  then  to  have  some  of 
the  English  clergy  present,  to  which  the  king  consented ; 
only  he  excepted  to  Tillotson  and  Stillingfleet  Lord  Ro- 
chester said  he  would  take  those  who  should  happen  to  be 
in  waiting ;  for  the  forms  of  the  chapel  were  stiH  kept  up. 
And  Drs«  Patrick  and  Jane  were  the  men."  ^^  Patrick,*' 
adds  Burnet,  **  told  me,  that  at  the  conference  there  was 
no  occasion  for  them  to  say  much.  The  priests  began  the 
attack.  And  when  they  had  done,  the  earl  said,  if  they 
bad  nothing  stronger  to  urge,  he  would  not  trouble  those 
kamed. gentlemen  to  say  any  thing;  for  be  was  sure  he 
could  answer  all  that  he  bad  heard. .  And  so  answered  all 
with  orach  heat  and  spirit,  not  without  some  scorn,  saying. 
Were  these  grounds  to  persuade  men  to  change  their  reli-y 
gion  ?  This  be  urged  over  and  over  again  with  great  vehe- 
snence.  The  king,  seeing  in  what  temper  he  was,  broke 
•ff  the  conference,  charging  all  that  were  present  to  say 
«K>thiug  of  it" 
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>  The  king  had  often  taken  pains  to  gain  over  Patrick, 
sent  for  him,  treated  him  kindly^  desired  him  to  abate  his 
real  against  his  churchy  and  quietly  enjoy  his  own  religidh : 
but  the  dean  replied,  with  proper  courage,  **  That  he 
could  not  give, up  a  religion  so  well  proved  as  that  of  the 
Protestants."  Conformably  to.  this  principle,  he  opposed 
the  reading  of  his  majesty's  declaration  for  liberty  of  con- 
science ;  and  assisted  Dr.  Tenison  in  setting  up  a  school 
at  8t  Martin's,  in  opposition  to  the  popish  one,  opened  at 
the  Savoy,  in-order  to  seduce  the  youth  of  the  town  into 
popery;  and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  ward  and  parish 
schools  of  London.  He  had  also  a  great  share  in  the  com- 
prehension projected  by  archbishop  Sancroft,  in  order  to 
bring  over  the  dissenters,  which,  it  is  well  knovicn,  was  un« 
successful. 

•  At  the  Revolution  in  1688,  great  use  was  made  of  the 
.dean,  who  was  very  active  in  settling  the  aflairs  of  the 
church:,  he  was  called  upon  to  preach  before  the  prince 
aad  princess  of  Orange;  and  was  soon  after  appointed  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  the  review  of  the  liturgy.  He 
was  thought  to  have  excellent  talents  for  devotional  com- 
position, and  his  part  now  was  to  revise  the  collects  of  the 
^hdle  year,  in  which  he  introduced  some  amendments  and 
improvements  of  style.  In  October  1689,  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Chichester ;  and  employed,  with  others  of  the 
Bew  bishops,  to  compose  the  disorders  of  the  church  of 
Ireland.  Jn  July  1691,  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
£ly,  in  the  room  of  Turner,  who  was  deprived  for  refus* 
log  the  oaths  to  government.  Here  he  continued  to  per- 
•form  all  the  offices  of  a  good  bishop,  as  well  as  a  good  roan, 
which  he  had  ever  proved  himself  on  all  occasions.  He 
died  at  Ely,  May  31,  1707,  aged  eighty;  and  was  interred 
in  the  cathedral,  where  a  monument  is  erected  to  his  me* 
mory,  with  an  inscription  said  to  have  been  written  by  Dr. 
Leng,  afterv\ards  bishop  of  Norwich. 

This  prelate  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  as  well  as 
best  writers  of  his  time.  We  have  noticed  his  principal 
writings,  but  have  still  to  add  his  ^^  Paraphrases"  and  Com- 
mentaries upon  the  Old  Tesument,  as  far  as  the  prophets^ 
which  are  the  result  of  extensive  reading,  and  perhaps  the 
most  useful  of  any  ever  written  in  the  English  language. 
They  were  published  at  various  times,  but  reprinted  ia 
2  vols,  folio ;  and,  with  Lowth  on  the  Prophets,  Arnald  on 
the  Apocrypha,  and  Whitby  on  the  New  Testament,  have 
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been  published,  iti  folio,  and  yery  recently  io  4to,  as  a 
regaiar  coannentary  upon  all  the  sacred  boolu.  The  style 
of  this  prelate  is  even  and  easy,  bis  compositions  rational^ 
and  fall  of  good  and  sound  sense.  Burnet  ranks  him 
aoiong  those  niany  worthy  and  eminent  clergymen  in  this 
nation,  who  ^deserred  a  high  character ;  and  were  indeed 
an  honour  to  the  church,  and  to  the  age  in  which  they 
lived. 

Our  prelate  had  a  brother  John  Patrick,  preacher  at  the 
Charter^bouse,  according  to  Wharton,  and  one  of  the  trans« 
lators  of  Plutarch.  Dr.  Samuel  Patrick,  the  editor  of  an 
edition  of  Ainsworth*s  Dictionary  was  also  at  the  Charter* 
bouse,  but  whether  a  relation  does  not  appear.  Wharton 
al^  says  he  had  a  son,  who  wasted  an  estate  left  him  by  his 
father,  and  it  was  sold,  after  his  death,  '^for  debts  and 
portions."  Mrs.  Catherine  Patrick,  a  maiden  lady  of  eighty- 
two  years  old,  said  to  be  our  pr4ate's  grand^daugbter,  died 
at  Bury  in  1792.  Whiston  speaks  of  a  life  of  bishop  Patrick, 
written  by  himself,  wbich  he  had  read,  and  which  was  in 
Dr.  Knight's  handis,  but  where  now,  is  not  known.' 

PATKIX  (Peter),  a  French  minor  poet,  was  born  at 
Caen  in  1535,  and  being  the  son  of  a  lawyer,  was  designed 
by  bis  father  for  the  same  profession.  This  destination^ 
which  seldom  suits  a  poetical  imagination,  was  accordingly 
rejected  by  Patrix,  who  addicted  himself  entirely  to  poetry. 
About  the  age  of  forty,  he  attached  himself  to  the  court  of 
Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans,  to  whom,  and  to  his  widow^ 
Margaret  of  Lorraine,  he  faithfully  devoted  his  services. 
A  Norman  accent,  and  a  ceruin  affectatioir  of  rustic  sim- 
plicity, did  not  prevent  him  from  being  in  high  favour  at 
that  little  court :  his  ^it,  liveliness,  and  social  talent^ 
making  amends  for  such  imperfections.  Towards  the  latter 
end  of  li£e,  he  became  strongly  touched  with  sentiments  of 
religion,  and  suppressed,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  licentious 
poems  which  be  bad  written  in  his  youth. ,  He  lived  to  the 
great  age  of  eigbty-eight,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1672.  At 
dgbQr,  he  had  a  violent  illness,  and  when  he  recovered 
from  it,  his  firiends  advised  biin  to  leave  his  bed ;  '^  AlasT* 
said  he,  ^*  at  my  tia^  of  Iife«  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
take  the  trouble  of  dressing  myself  again.'*  He  proved 
however  mistaken,  as  to  the  shortness  of  bis  subsequent 

>  Bk>g.  Brit.— Gen.  Dict^Barnet*f  Own  Timei.— Wbirton's  Memoirs.— Re- 
itit«u»  ToU  L  p.  56.— Birch's  Life  off  TillotsoD.— Cole's  MS  Atbenti  in  Brilisk 
Muteuaik 
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Yife.  Of  his  works  there  are  extant,  1.  A  eollteticiii  bf 
▼erses  entitled  **  La  misericorde  de  Dieu  sur  un  pecheur 
]i<nitent»'*  Blots,.  1660,  4to.  These  were  written  in  his 
sge,  yet  possess  some  fire  8«  **  Plaints  des  Consonoes 
^ui  n*ont  pas  Thonneor  d'etitrer  dans  Ic  nom  de  Neufger- 
main/'  preserved  in  the  works  of  Voiture.  3.  Miscellane-* 
bus  poems,  in  the  collection  of  Barbin.  The  greater  part 
of  them  are  feeble,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  original 
passages.  The  poem  most  known  was  made  a  few  day^ 
before  his  death.  It  is  called  the  Dream ;  and,  though  it 
is  of  a  serious  cast,  a  translation  of  it,  oddly  enough,  pos- 
sesses a  place  in  all  our  English  jest  books,  beginning,  ^^  I 
dreamt  that  buried  in  my  fellow-clay,"  &c.  It  asserts  a 
moral  and  religious  axiom,  which  is  undeniable,  that  death 
levels  all  conditions.  The  original  is  little  known ;  it  is 
this : 

Je  dongeob  cette  nuit  qtte,  ie  mal  consume, 

Cfttc  Ji  c6te  d*un  P^uvre  on  m*avoic  inhum^, 

£t  que  a*en  pouvant  pas  soufirir  le  voisinage. 

En  moit  de  quaUt^  je  lui  tins  oe  langace : 

'*  Retire  toi,  coquin !  va  pourrir  loin  d*ici, 

II  ne  t'appartient  pas  de  m'approcher  ainsi.*' 

'*  CoquinV*  me  dit  if,  d*une  arrogance  extreme, 

/'  Va  chereh^  tes  coquins  ailleurs,  coquin  toi-milme ! 

Id  tons  sont  egaux;  je  ne  te  dots  plus  rien ; 

Je  Suis  sur  mon  fumier,  comme  toi  sur  le  tien."  ' 

PATRIZI  (Francis,  or  Patricius),  a  platonic  philoso* 
pher  and  Inan  of  letters,  was  born,  in  1529,  at  Clissa  in 
Illyricum,  and  was  educated  at  Padua.  In  1553  be  began 
to  appear  as  an  author  by  some  miscellaneous  Italian  tracts. 
In  1557,  with  the  view  of  obuining  the  patronage  of  the 
duke  of  Ferrara,  he  published  a  panegyrical^ poem  on  the 
bouse  of  Este,  entitled  "L*Eridano,"  in  a  novel  kind  of 
heroic  verse  of  thirteen  syllables.  After  this,  for  several 
yeai*s,  he  passed  an  unsettled  kind  of  life,  in  which  he 
twice  visited  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  where  he  took  up  hi| 
abode  for  seven  years,  and' which  he  finally  quitted  on  its 
reduction  by  the  Turks  in  1571.  He  also  travelled  inte 
France  and  Spain,  and  spent  three  years  in  the  latter 
country,  collecting  a  treasure  of  ancient  Greek  M8S; 
which  be  lost  on  his  return  to  Italy.  In  1578  he  was  in- 
vited to  Ferrara  by  duke  Alphonso  II.  to  teach  philosophy 
in  the  university  of  that  city.     Afterwards,  upon  the  ac* 

1  Niceroi^  toI.  XXIV.-<Aforeri.^Dict  Hitt        ^ 
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cession  of  Clement  VIII.  to  the  popedom,  hb  was  appointed 
pttblie  professor  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  at  Roine,  an 
office  which  he  held  with  high  reputation  till  his  death,  ift 
1591.  He  professed  to  unite  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  bnt  in  reality  undermined  the  authority  of  the  for^ 
mer.  He  wholly  deserted  the  obsourity  of  the  Jewisk 
Cabbala,  and  in  teaching  philosophy  closely  followed  the 
ancient  Greek  writers.  During  his  lecturing  at  Rome,  be 
more  openly  discovered  his  aversion  to  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  and  advised  the  pope  to  prohibit  the  teaching 
of  it  in  the  schooh,  and  to  introduce  the  doctrine  of  Plato, 
as  more  consonant  to  the  Christian  faith.  His  "  Discus^ 
tiones  Peripateticsd,'*  a  learned,  perspicuous,  and  elegant . 
work,  folly  explains  the  reason  on  which  his  disapprobation , 
of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  was  founded.  He  was  one  oC 
the  first  of  the  moderns  who  aueuttvely  observed  the  pheno«» 
mena  of  nature,  and  ^  he  made  use  of  every  opportunity, 
that  his  travels  afforded  him,  for  collecting  remarks  con* 
ceming  various  points  of  astronomy,  meteorology,  and 
natural  history.  In  one  of  his  ^'  Dialogues  on  Rhetoric,** 
be  advanced,  under  the  fiction  of  an  Ethiopic  tradition,  a 
theory  of  the  earth  which  some  |;^ave  thought  similar  to 
that  afterwards  proposed  by  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet  Hit. 
other  principal  works  were,  '^  Nclva  Geometria,''  1 587 ; 
**  Paralleli  Militari,"  1594,  both  of  which  are  full  of  whim- 
aical  theories ;  and  an  elaborate  edition  of  **  Oracula  Zo» 
roastris,  Hermetis  Trismegisti,  et  aliorum  ex  scriptis  Pla* 
tonicorum  collecta,  Gr»ce  et  Latihe,  prefixa  Dissertatione 
Historica,**  1591.' 

PATRU  (Otrv^ER),  a  polite  scholar,  and  memorable  for 
being  pne  of  the  first  polishers  and  refiners  of  the  French 
language,  was  born  in  1604  at  Paris,  where  bis  father  was 
procurator  to  the  parliament*  After  studying  the  law,  and 
being  received  an  advocate,  he  went  into  Italy ;  and,  on 
his  return  to  Paris,  fVequented  the  bar.  **  He  was  the 
first,'*  sa3rs  Voltaire,  *^  who  introduced  correctness  and 
purity  of  language  in  pleadings/*  He  obtained  the  repu- 
tation of  a  most  exact  speaker  and  excellent  writer,  and 
Vas  esteemed  so  perfectly  knowing  in  grammar  and  in  hit 
o#n  language,  that  all  his  decisions  were  submitted  to  as 
ofacles.  Vaugelas,  the  famous  grammarian,  to  whom.'th# 
French  language  was  greatly  indebted,  for  much  of. its 

i  Gen.  Dict.-*Laiidi  Hilt.  Litt  fl'ltsli«.«-Bnicker.«Seei'f  CyolovAiiaf 
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perfection,  confesses  that  he  learned  much  from  Patni : 
and  Boileau  applied  to  him  to  review  his  works,  and  used 
to  profit  by  his  o[^ion.  Patru  was  an  extremely  rigid 
censor^  thou^just;  and  when  Racine  made  some  obser- 
vations upon  the  works'  of  Boileau  a  little  too  8u[>tle  and 
refined,  Boileau,  instead  of  the  Latin  proverb,  ^<  Ne  sb 
SEiifai  patruus,'*  ^<  Do  not  treat  me  with  the  severity  of  an 
nude,"  replied,  <<  Ne  sis  mibi  Patru,''  ^*  Do  not  treat  me 
with  the  severity  of  Patru.'' 

Patru  was  in  his  personal  character  honest,  generous, 
sincere ;  and  preserved  a  gaiety  of  temper  which  no  adver- 
sity could  affect:  for  this  famous  advocate,  in  spite  of  all 
his  talents,  lived  almost  in  a  state  of  indigence.  The  love 
of  the  belles  lettres  made  him  neglect  the  law ;  and  the 
barren  glory  of  being  an  oracle  to  the  best  French  writers 
had  more  charms  for  him,  than  all  the  profits  of  the  bar. 
Hence  he  became  so  poor,  as  to  be  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  selling  bis  books,  which  seemed  dearer  to  him  than 
lib  life ;  and  would  actually  have  sold  them  for  an  under- 
prioe,  if  Boileau  had  not  generously  advanced  him  a  larger 
auiB,  with  tbb  further  privilege,  that  he  should  have  the 
use  of  them  as  long  as  j^e  lived*.     His  death  was  preceded 

'  .by  a  tedious  illness,  during  which  he  received  a  present  of 
five  hundred  crowns  from  the  statesman  Colbert,  as  a 
mark  of  the  esteem  which  the  king  had  for  him.  He  died 
Jan.  16,  1631.  He  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
french  academy  in  1640,  by  the  interest  of  cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, and  made  a  speech  of  thanks  on  his  reception,  with 
which  the  academicians  were  so  much  pleased,  as  to  order 
^2Lt  every  nevi^  member  should  in  future  make  one  of  a 

'  similar  kind^on  being  admitted;  and  this  rule  has  been  ob- 
served ever  since.  When  M.  Conrart,  a  member  of  the 
French  academy  died,  one  of  the  first  noblemen  at  court, 
but  whose  mind  was  very  moderately  cultivated,  leaving 

r  offered  for  the  vacant  place,  Patru  opened  the  meeting 
with  the  following  apologue :  '^  Gentlemen,  an  ancient 
Grecian  had  an  admirable  Lyre;  a  string  broke,  but  in* 
stead  of  replacing  it  with  one  of  catgut,  he  would  have  a 
silver  one,  and  the  Lyre  with  its  silver  string  was  no  longer 
hanmonious,''  The  fastidious  care  with  which  he  retouched 
and  finished  every  thing  he  wrote,  did  not  permit  him  to 

*  Thif  act  of  generosity  was  dramatiffed  at  Parit  in  1802,  in  a  piece  entitlfd 
*'  La  Bibliotheone  de  Patrn,"  hn  which  Boileaa  it  made  tp  give  30,000  Ijvre^  ft 
theiU>rar7,  wucb  really  coft  \^\va  only  4000^ 
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|)tsbK8h  much.  His  miscellaneous  works  were  printed  at 
Paris  in  1670,  4to;  the  third  edition  of  which,  in  1714, 
was  augmented  with  several  pieces.  They  consist  of 
*'  Pleadings,"  "  Orations,"  "  Letters,'*  "  Lives  of  some  of 
his  Friends,"  <^  Remarks  upon  the  French  Language,"  &c. 
A  very  ingenious  tract  by  him  was '  published  at  Paris  in 
1651,  4to,  with  this  title,  ^*  Reponse  du  Cur^  a  la  Lettrt 
du  Marguillier  sur  la  conduite  de  M.  le  Coadjuteur."^ 

PATTEN.     See  WA\  NFLETE. 

PATTISON  (WiixiAM),  an  unfortunate  poet,  was  bora 
at  Peasmarsh,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  in  1706,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  farmer  at  that  place,  who  rented  a  consider- 
able estate  of  the  earl  of  Thanet.     He  discovered  escelient 
parts,  with  a  strong  propensity  to  learning ;  and  his  father, 
not  being  in  circumstances  to  give  him  a  proper  .education, 
applied  to  his  noble  landlord,  who  took  him  under  his  pro- 
tection, and  placed  him  at  Appleby  school  in  Westmore- 
land.    Here  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Noble,  a  icier- 
gyman  of  great  learning  and  fine  taste,  who  promoted  h^ 
studies  and  directed  his  taste.     Upon  his  leaving  Appleby, 
he  went  to  Sidney  college  in  Cambridge,  where  he  pur«- 
sued  the  plan  Mr.  Noble  had  given  him,  and  went  through 
the  classics,  as  well  as  all  our  English  poets,  with  great 
advantage.     Of  these  last,  Spenser's  *^  Fairy  Queen"  and 
Brown's  ^^  Britannia's  Pastorals"  are  said  to  have  given  bim 
the  greatest  delight.     He  had,    however,    unfortunately 
contracted  a  habit  of  desultory  reading,  and  had  no  relisb 
for  academical  studies.     His  temper  could  not  brook  re- 
straint ;  and  his  tutor,  he  thought,  treated  him  with  great 
rigour.     A  quarrel  ensued ;  and,  to  avoid  the  scandal  of 
expulsion,  with  which  he  was  threatened,  he  took  his  name 
out  of  the  college  book,  and  went  to  London.     Even  now 
his  friends  would  have  forgiven  him,  and  procured  his  re- 
admission  ;  but  the  pleasures  of  .the  town,  the  desire  of 
being  known,  and  his  romantic  expectations  of  meeting 
with  some  generous  patron  to  reward  his  merit,  rendered 
bim  deaf  to  all  advice.     He  led. a  pleasurable  life,  fre- 
quented Button's,  and  became  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  most  eminent  wits  of  the  time.    As  he  had  up  fortune^ 
.Dor  any  means  of  subsistence,  but  what  arose  from  the 
subscriptions  for  .the  poems  he  proposed  to,  publish ;  and, 
as  he  wanted  even  common  prudence  to.  manage  this  pre- 
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carious  income^  lie  was  soon  involved  in  the  deepeil 
distress  and  most  deplorable  wretchedness.  In  a  poeo^ 
entitled  **  Effigies  Authoris,"  addressed  to  lord  Burling*- 
ton^  be  describes  himself  as  destitute  of  friends^  of  money; 
a  prey  to  hunger;  and  passing  his  nights  on  a  bench  in 
St.  James's  park.  In  a  private  letter  to  a  gentleman,  he 
thus  expressed  himself:  <<  Spare  my  blushes;  I  have  not 
enjoyed  the  common  necessaries  of  life  these  two  days> 
and  can  hardly  hold  to  subscribe  myself,'*  &c.  CurU,  the 
bookseller,  finding  some  of  his  compositions  well  received, 
mnd  going  through  several  impressions,  took .  him  into  bil 
house;  and,  as  Pope  affirms  in  one  of  his  letters,  starved 
him  to  death.  But  this  does  not  appear  to  be  strictly  true; 
and  his  death  is  more  justly  attributed  to  the  smalUpox,, 
which  carried  him  off  in  1727,  in  his  21st  year.  His  bio- 
grapher says,  that  be  bad  a  surprising  genius,  and  had 
raised  hopes  in  all  that  knew  him,  that  he  would  become 
one  of  the  most  eminent  poets  of  the  age  ;  but  such  of  his 
poems  as  we  find  in  the  collection  published  in  2  vols.  8vo, 
in  1728,  would  not  in  our  days  be  thought  calculated  to 
support  such  high  expectations.' 

PAUL  OP  BirRGOS,  a  learned  Jew,  born  in  that  city,  in 
1353^  embraced  Christianity,  and  entered  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal profession  after  his  wife's  decease.  He  was  appointed 
preceptor  to  John  II.  king  of  Castille ;  afterwards  archdea- 
con of  Trevigno,  bishop  of  Cartbagena,  bishop  of  Burgos, 
and  is  said  to  have  died  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  August  29, 
1435,  ag^d  82.  He  has  left  additions  to  Nicholas  de 
Lyra's  **  Postills;*'  a  treatise,  entitled  **  Scrutinium  Scrips 
kurarum,''  Mant.  1474,  fol.  reprinted  several  times;  and 
other  learned  woiIls,  abounding,  according  to  Dupin,  in 
useful  biblical  criticism.  His  three  sons  were  baptized 
with  him,  and  recommended  themselves  by  their  merit. 
Alphonso  Was  bishop  of  Burgos,  and  wrote  an  abridgment 
x^f  the  Spanish  History,  which  is  in  the  **  Hispania  illu»- 
trata,^  4  vols.  fol.  Gonsalvo,  the  second  son,  was  bishop 
of  Placentia;  and  Alvarez,  the  third,  published  a  History 
of  John  II.  king  of  Castille.* 

PAUL,  the  Deacon,  or  Paulus  Diaconus,   so  call^ 
because  he  had  been  a  deacon  of  the  church  of  Frtvii^  ' 
though  some  call  him  by  his  father^s  name  Warhafridvs, 
and  others,  fhMn  the  profeMioii  he  took  up  in  his  latter 
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jeBn  Paulus  MoHachus,  wm  originally  a  Lombard,  born 
in  tbe  city  of  Frinli,  in  the  eighth  century,  and  edacsted 
in  the  court  of  the  Lombard  kings  at  Pavia«  After  Desi* 
derius,  tbe  last  king  of  the  Lombards,  was  taken  prisoner 
by  Charlemagne,  and  carried  to  France,  tired  of  the  ta* 
mult  of  the  public  world,  he  retired  from  the  busy  scenes 
be  bad  been  engaged  in,  and  became  a  monk  in  the  fit- 
mous  monastery  of  Monte  Casino,  where  he  wrote  his  history 
of  the  Lombards,  in  six  books,  from  their  first  origin  down 
to  the  reign  of  Luitprandus,  who  was  their  eighteenth  king 
that  reigned  in  Italy,  and  died  in  the  year  74S.  He  was 
an  eye-witness  of  many  of  the  transactions  he  relates ;  and 
as  he  was  a  Lombard,-  we  may  suppose  him  well  informed 
of  the  affairs  of  his  own  nation,  and  had  read  the  history  of 
the  Lombards,  written  in  the  same  century  in  .which  they 
began  to  reign  in  Italy,  by  Secnndus  Tridentinus,  origi- 
nally a  LomWd,  but  a  native  of  the  city  of  Trent,  who 
flourished,  according  to  Baronius,  in  the  year  615 ;  but  his 
history  is  now  lost  He  often  quotes  bis  authority,  and 
though  he  sometimes  falls  into  trivial  mistakes,  about  fo- 
reign afiairs,  and  such  as  happened  long  before  his  time, 
as  Grotius  learnedly  evinces,  yet,  in  the  transactions  of  his 
own  nation^  he  is,  generally  speaking,  very  exact.  He  died 
in  the  year  799.  His  bi^ry  was  printed  at  Hamburgh  in 
1611,  and  is  besides  to  be  found  in  tbe  eighteenth  volume  o^ 
Muratori's  Recum  Italic.  Scriptores.  ^ 

PAUL  of  Samosata,  so  named  from  the  place  of  his 
birth,  flourished  in  the  third  century,  and  was  amopg  the 
first  who  entertained  the  opinions  since  known  by  the  name 
of  Socinian,  or  Unitarian.  In  the  year  260  he  was  chosen 
bishop  of  Antioch,  and  having  begun  to  preach  against  tbe 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  was  admonished,  in  a  council 
assembled  at  Antioch,  in  tbe  year  264 :  but,  in  another, 
held  in  the  year  269  or  270,  sentence  of  deposition  was 
passed.  To  this  he  refused  to  submit,  and  was  supported 
m  his  disobedience  by  Zenobia  the  consort  of  Odenatus. 
At  length,  when  thb  queen  was  driven  from  Antioch^  the 
emperor  Aurelian  expelled  Paul  in  the  year  272  or  2^31 
It  is  not  known  what  became  of  him  afterwards ;  nor  are 
any  of  his  writings  extant  His  morals  appear  to  have 
been  as  obnoxious  as  his  doctrines.  Dr.  Lardner  has  en- 
deavoured to  defend  both,  yet  it  appears  evident  that  be 
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had  the  whole  Christian  world  against  bim,  and  qaees; 
Zenobia  only  for  him.  His  wealth,  says  Gibbon,  was  a 
sufficient  evidence  of  bis  guilt,  since  it  was  neither  de-' 
rived  from  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers,  nor  acquired  by 
the  arts  of  honest  industry.  His  followers  were  for  a  con* 
siderable  time  called  Paulianists,  but  have  since  been  knowa 
by  many  other  names,  according  to  the  shades  of  diflPerence 
in  their  opinions.  ^ 

PAUL  DE  VINCENT  (St.),  a  worthy  ecclesiastic  of  the 
Romish  church,  was  born  April  24,  1576,  and  studied  at 
Toulouse,  where  he  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1600.  On 
his  return  to  Narbonne  from  Marseilles,  his  ship  was  takea 
by  the  Turks,  and  he  iemained  for  a  considerable  time  in 
slavery,,  under  three  masters,  the  last  of  whom  he  con-» 
verted.  Returning  at  length  to  France,  Louis  XIII.  made 
him  abbot  of  St  Leonard  de  Chaulme,  and  he  had  after-, 
wards  the  care  of  the  parish  church  of  Clichy,  which  he 
completely  repaired  and  furnished  at  his  own  expence* 
Towards  the  end  of  1609,  he  went  to  reside  in  the  house 
of  Emmanuel  de  Goudy,  as  tutor  to  his  children,  but  does 
not  appear  to  have  remained  here  long.  He  then  obtained 
the  curacy  of  Ch&tillon  les-Dombes,  which  he  kept  only 
five  months.  Compelled  by  the  solicitations  of  number- 
less persons  of  the  highest  distinction,  to  retbrn  to  the 
Goudy.  family,  he  resigned  himself  wholly  to  his  natural 
desire  of  relieving  the  poor  andafBicted.  LquisXlIL  beingp 
made  acquainted  with  his  zeal,  appointed  him  almonf^r- 
general  of  the  gallies,  1619;  and  the  following  year,  St.' 
Francis  de  Sales,  because,  as  he  says,  he  ^^  knew  not  a 
worthier  priest  in  the  church,*'  made  him  superintendant 
of  the  nuns  of  the  visitation.  On  madame  de  Goudy's  de- 
cease, M.  Vincent  retired  to  the  college  des  Bon  Knfans, 
of  which  he  was  principal,  and  which  he  never  quitted, 
but  to  perform  the  office  of  a  missionary.  Some  years 
after,  he  accepted  the  house  de  St.  Lazare,  though  with 
great  reluctance.  His  life  was  a  continued  series  of  good 
works,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived  how  one  man 
could  plan  so  many,  still  less,  how  he  could  execute  them. 
Among  these  were  missions  in  all  parts  of  France,  as  well 
as  in  Italy,  Scotland,  Barbary,  Madagascar,  &c. ;  eccle* 
siastical  conferences,  at  which  the  most  eminent  bishops 
^  ^f  the  kingdom  were  present ;  spiritual  retirements,  as  thej 
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were  called,  which  were  alto  gratnitous;  an  Hospkal  for 
Totfndlings,  for  which  his  huaiane  applications  procured 
an  income  of  40,000  livres ;  the  foundation  of  the  Chari- 
table Virgins,  for  the.  relief  of  sick  poor ;  to  which  we 
may  add,  the  hospitab  de  BicStre,  de  la  Salp^triere,  da 
la  Piti£ ;  those  of  Marseilles  for  galley-slaves ;  of  St.  Reme' 
for  pilgrims,  and  of  le  Saint  Nom  de  Jesus,  for  old  men,  * 
which  are  principally  indebted  to  him  for  their  establish- 
ment.   In  times  of  the  greatest  distress,  he*  sent  above  twa 
millions  of  livres  into  Lorraine  in  money  and  effects ;  nor 
did  Picardy  and  Champagne  experience  much  less  of  bis 
bounty,  when  the -scourges  of  heaven  had  reduced  tbosa  * 
provinces  to  the  most  deplorable  indigence.     During  tea 
years  that  M.  Vincent  presided  in  the  council  of  conscience, 
under  Anne  of  Austria,  he  suffeved  none  but  the  most 
worthy  to  be  presented  to  benefices.     Being  a  zealous  pa- 
tron of  nunneries,  he  supported  the  estoblbbment  of  the 
nuns  de  la  Providence,  de  Sainte  Genevieve,  and  de  la 
Croix.    He  laboured  with  success  for  the  reform  of  Gram- 
mont,  Premontr^  and  the  abbey  of  St  Genevieve,  as  well 
as  for  the  establishment  of  the  great  Seminaries.     Even 
those,  who  have  doubted  whether  his  talents  ^  were  very 
extensive,  have  openly  acknowledged  that  be  was  one  of    * 
the  most  pious  priests  in  the  kingdom,  and  more  useful  to 
the  poor  and  to  the  church,  than  most  of  those  who  are 
considered  as  great  geniuses.     This,  excellent  man  died . 
loaded  with  years,  labour,  and  mortifications,  Sept.27,166(^ 
aged  near  85.     He  was  canonized  by  Cleaient  XIL  oa. 
July  16,  1737.    Those  who  wish  to  know  more  of  St.  Vin* 
cent  de  Paul,  may  consult  his  Life  by  M.  Collet,  2  vols.  4to, 
ahd  <«  I'Avocat  du  Diable,''  3  vols.  12mo.^ 

PAULINUS,  an  ecclesiastical  writer  of  the  fifth  century, 
was  descended  from  an  illustrious  family  of  Roman  senators,  . 
and  bom  at  Bourdeaux  about  the  year  253.  He.was  directed 
in  his  studies  by  the  fiaimous  Ausonius ;  and  applied  himself  . 
so  earnestly  to  the  best  Latin  authors,  that  he  acquired  a  . 
^tyle  not  unlike  theirs.    He  was  advanced  afterwards. to  the 
most  considerable  offices  of  the  empire.    Ausonius  says, 
that  Paulinus  was  consul  with  him;  but  his  name  not  beine  - 
found  in  the  Fasti  Consulares,  it  is  probable  he  obtained 
Miat  dignity  only  in  the  room  of  some  other  person,  who  , 
died  in  the  office,  and  perhaps  in  the  year  378,  after  the  , 
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death  of  Valens.     He  married  Theraaia,  an  opulent  Bptb* 
■iffa  lady,  who  proved  inttromenul  in  converting  him  to 
Christianity ;  and  be  was  baptized  in  the  year  389.     He 
dvek  four  years  in  Spain,  where  he  embraced  voluntary 
poverty ;  selling  his  goods  by  degrees,  and  giving  them  to 
the  poor.    The  inhabitants  of  Barcelona,  where  he  resided^ 
,*  conceived  such  an  esteem  for  him,  that  they  would  have 
him  ordained  a  priest ;  to  which,  after  a  long  resistance,  be 
consented,  upon  condition  that  he  should  not  be  obliged  to 
femain  in  Barcelona,  because  his  design  was  to  withdraw  to 
Kola.  This  ordination  was  performed  in  the  year  393,  and 
die  next  year  he  left  Spain  to  go  into  luiy.    In  his  way  he 
saw  St  Ambrose  at  Florence,  who  shewed  him  marks  of 
respect ;  and  was  kindly  received  at  Rome  both  by  the  qua- 
lity  and  the  people :  but  the  clergy  there  growing  jea- 
lous of  him,  he  left  that  city  quickly,  and  went  to  Nola, 
where  he  dwelt  in  a  country-bouse  about  half  a  league 
from  the  town.     He  lived  there  sixteen  years  with  his  wife 
Therasia,  in  the  study  and  exercises  of  a  monastic  life ;  and 
Iben,   in  the  year  409,  was  chosen  and  ordained  bishop 
ef  Nular  The  beginning  of  his  episcopate  was  disturbed  by 
the  incursions  of  the  Goths,  who  took  that  city ;  but  the 
assault  being  over,  he  enjoyed  it  peaceably  to  his  deaths 
which  happened  in  the  year  431. 

His  works  consist  of  ^<  Poems,"  and  ^.Letters,"  and  are 
written  with  much  art  and  elegance ;  his  manner  of  expres* 
sion  being  close  and  clear,  his  words  pure  and  well  chosen, 
and  bis  sentences  strong  and  lively.  All  his  writings  are 
short,  but  pretty  numerous,  and  composed  with  great 
care.  Ausonius  highly  commends  his  poems;  yet  they 
cannot  pass  for  perfect,  especially  those  which  he  made 
^er  his  conversion.  He  was  esteemed,  beloved,  and  ca- 
ressed by  all  the  great  men  of  that  age„^  of  what  party  so« 
ever  they  were ;  and  corresponded  with  them  all,  without 
falling  out  with  any.  He  was,  in  truth,  like  Titus,  the  de- 
light of  his  times.  Milner  says  that  he  appears,  through 
the  mist  of  superstition,  which  clouds  his  narrative,  to  have 
been  one  of  the  best  Christians  of  the  age.  He  was  a  mir- 
ror of  piety,  liberality,  and  humility,  worthy  of  a  more  in«> 
telligent  age,  and  of  more  intelligent  writers,  than  of  those 
who  have  recorded  his  life.  The  first  edition  of  his  works 
was  at  Paris,  in  1516,  by  Badius;  the  second  at  Cologne^ 
by  Grasvius :  Roswedius  caused  them  to  be  printed  at 
Antwerp,  in  1622;  and  the  last  edition  of  them  was  at 
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Paris,  in  2  vols,  quarto^  the  former  of  which  contains  bia 
genuine  works.  Du  Pin  wishes,  that  <^tfae  booksellers  had 
taken  as  much  care  to  have  it  u|M)n  good  paper,  and  in 
a  fair  character;  as  the  editor  did  to  make  it  correct  and 
useful^* ' 

PAULINU8,  patriarch  of  Aquileia  in  the  eighth  century^ 
and  one  of  the  best  bishops  of  his  time,  owes  his  fame  ia 
a  great  measure  to  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  He  was  born  near  Friuli,  in  the  year  726, 
and  became  greatly  distinguished  by  his  laborious  appli- 
cation, and  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  learning  and 
science.  The  emperor  Charlemagne  bestowed  on  him  va-^ 
rious  substantial  marks  of  bis  favour,  and,  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  776,  promoted  him  to  the  patriarchate  of 
Aquileia,  where  he  died  in  the  year  804.  A  complete 
edition  of  all  his  works,  with  learned  notes  and  com*^ 
mentaries,  was  published  at  Venice,  in  1737,  by  John 
Francis  Madrisi,  a  priest  of  the  congregation  of  the  Ora- 
tory. • 

PAULLI  (Simon),  a  Dan^h  professor  and  physician, 
was  born  at  Rostock,  in  jthe  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  April 
6,  1603,  and  died  at  Copenhagen,  April  25,  1680.  He 
pubhshed  some  medical  treatises,  and  in  1639  a  Latin 
quarto,  on  medicinal  plants,  entitled  Quadripartitum  Bo- 
tanicum;  and  in  1648  a  thicker  volume,  in  Danish,  with 
wooden  cuts,  called  "  Flora  Danica,"  which,  however,  em- 
braces the  gslrden  plants  as  well  as  the  native  ones,  known 
in  Denmark  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  ^e  wrote  also 
against  tobacco  and  tea,  and  his  work  was  translated  into 
English  by  the  late  Dr.  James,  in  1746.  The  most  re^ 
markable  circumstance  attending  it  is  his  contending,  witb 
the  positiveness,  usual  to  those  who  are  in  the  wrong,  that 
the  Chinese  Tea  is  no  other  than  our  European  Myrica 
gale;  an  error  which  Bartholin  very  cautiously  and  repect- 
fully  corrects,  in  his  Acta  Medica,  v.  4.  1,  where  the  true 
tea  is,  hot  very  accurately,  figured.  The  Paullinia,  ia 
botany,  is  so  named  in  hpnour  of  him,  by  Linnseus.  * 

PAULMIER  DE  GRENTESMENIL  (James  le),  more 
commonly  known  to  the  learned  by  his  Latinized  name 
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Palmeriuiy  was  born  in  the  territory  of  Aiige,  in  1587,  the 
son  of  JuUen  lePaulmier,  who  was  a  physician  of  eminence. 
He  was  bred  a  prote^tfint,  embraced  a  military  life,  and 
seryed  with  credit  in  Holland  and  in  France.  After  a  time^ 
be  retired  to  Caen,  where  be  gave  himself  up  entirely  to 
the  study  of  letters  and  antiquity  ;  and  was  the  first  pro- 
moter of  an  academy  in  that  city,  which  has  since  been 
considered  as  a  valuable  institution.  He  died  at  Caen, 
Oct.  1,  1670,  being  then  eighty-three.  His  works  are^  1. 
<<  Ob^rvationes  in  optimos  auctorcs  Graecos,'*  Lugd.  Bat.  ' 
166^8,  4to.  2.  **  GrsBciffi  antiquse  Descriptio,'*  Lugd.  Bat. 
1678,  4to.  This  work  contains  a  very  learned  and  useful 
digest  of  what  the  ancients  have  written  concerning  Greece. 
Prefixed  to  it  is  a  life  of  the  author,  written  at  son^  length, 
but  in  fr  very  affected  style,  by  the  editor  Stephen  Mori- 
nus.  3.  Some  poems  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian^ 
and  .Spanish  languages.  These,  however,  are  the  worst 
part  of  bis  works.  He  versified  in  too  many  languages  to 
be  very  excellent  in  any. ' 

PAULO  (Mark),  a  celebrated  traveller,  was  the  son  of 
Nicholas  Paulo,  a  Venetian,  who  went  with  his  brother 
Matthew,  about  1225,  to  Constantinople,  in  the  reign  of 
Baudoin.  While  they  were  on  this  expedition  Marco  was 
born.  On  their  return  through  the  deserts  they  arrived  at 
the  city  where  Kublai,  grand  khan  of  the  Tartars,  resided. 
This  prince  was  highly  entertained  with  the  account  which 
they  gave  him  of  the  European  manners  and  customs,  and 
appointed  them  his  ambassadors  to  the  pope,  in  order  to 
deopand  of  his  holiness  a  hundred  missionaries.  They 
accordingly  came  to  Italy,  obtained  from  the  Roman  pon* 
tiff  two  Dominicans,  the  one  an  Italian,  and  the  other  an 
Asiatic,  and  carried  with  them  young  Marco,  for  whom  the 
Tarur  prince  expressed  a  singular  affection.  This  youth 
was  at  an  early -period  taught  the  different  dialects  of  Tar-* 
tar  J,  and.  was  afterwards  employed  in  embassies  which  gave 
him  the  opportunity  of  traversing  Tai*tary,  China,  and 
other  eastern  countries.  After  a  residence  of  seventeen 
years  at  the  court  of  the  great  khan,  the  three  Venetians 
came  back  to  their  own  country  in  12^5,  with  immense 
wealth.  A  short  time  after  his  return,  Marco  served  his 
country  at  sea  against  the  Genoese,  bis  galley  in  a  naval 
engagement  was  sunk,  and  himself  taken  prisoner  and 

*  Nioeron,  toIi.  VIU  and  X— Chaufepie,— Diet.  Hitt. 
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carried  lo  Genoa.  He  remained  there  many  year;i  in  jCoti- 
finement ;  and,  as  virell  to  amuse  bis  melancholy,  as,  to 
gratify  those  who  desired  it  of  him,  sent  for  bis  notes  from 
Venice,  and  composed  the  history  of  his  own  and  bit 
father's  voyages  in  Italian,  under  this  title,  '^  Delle  mara- 
viglie  del  mondo  da  lui  vidute,''  &c.  of  which  the  first 
edition  appeared  at  Venice  in  1496,  avo.  This  work  has 
been  translated  into  several  foreign  languages,  and  has 
been  inserted  in  various  collections.  The  best  editions  are 
one  in  Latin,  published  by  Andrew  Muller  at  Cologne  in 
1671,  and  one  in  French,  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of 
voyages  published  by  Bergeron,  at  the  Hague  in  1735,  ia 
two  vols.  In  the  narrative  there  are  many  things  not  easily 
believed*,  but  the  greater  part  of  his  accounts  has  been 
verified  by  succeeding  travellers.  He  not  only  gave  better 
accounts  of  China  than  had  been  before  received ;  but 
likewise  furnished  a  description  of  Japan,  of  9everal  islands 
of  the  East  Indies,  of  Madag^car,  and  the  coasts  of  Africa^ 
so  that  from  his  work  it  might  be  easily  collected  that  a  di- 
rect passage  by  sea  to  the  East  Indies  was  not  Only  pos- 
sible, but  practicable.^ 

PAULUS  (iEoiNETA),  a  native  of  the  island  ^gina^  now 
Engia,  whence  he  has  his  name,  flourished,  according  tQ 
Le  Clerc,  in  the  fourth  century  ;  but  with  more  truth  he 
is  placed  by  Abulfaragius,  who  is  allowed  to  give  the  best 
account  of  those  times,  in  the  seventh.-  It  is  said  that  he 
travelled  over  Greece  and  other  countries  to  gain  inibr* 
mation  respecting  the  medical  art;  and  that  he  studied, at 
Alexandria  before  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by  Amrour, 
and  there  copied  a  part  of  the  works  of  Alexander  Tralliao, 
who  was  his  favourite,  author.  On  his  returu  fron^  bi» 
travels  he  made  an  abridgment  of  the  works  of  Galen,  apd 
wrote  several  treatises,  which  are  deservedly  famous.  It 
appears  that  his  Knowledge  in  surgery  was  very  great ;  for 
Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  one  of  the  best  chirurgical 

*  Among  these,  it  feemt  difficult  it  eqaally  difficult  to  beliere  that  th» 

t»  belicTe,  that  as  soon  as  the  grand  pope,  who  donbtles  had  an  ardent  zeal 

khao  was  informed  of  Uie  arrival  of  for  the  propagation  of  Uiefaiih,  instead 

two  Venetian    merchants,   who  were  of  a  hundred  should  have  sent  him  onlf  ' 


i  to  sell  thenaca  (or  treacle)  at -his  two  missionaries.— The  authors  of  the 

court,  he  sent  before  them  an  escort  UniTersal  History  are  of  opinion  that 

6f  40,00(]|  men.  ancf  afterwards  dis-  what  Mark  Paulo  wrote  from  his  own 

patched  these  Venetian  ambassadors  knowledge  is  both  curious  and  true, 

to  the  pope,  to  beseech  his  holiness  to  and  where  he  erred  he  was  pcob^f 

•«nd  him  a  hundred  missionaries.    It  deceived  by  his  father  and  nnclt. 
>  £iicj«l.  Britannica.^Unir.  History* 
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writerfy  has  thought  fit  to  transcribe  him  in  a  great  nuniher 
of  places. 

jEgineta*s  principal  works  are,  1.  "  Salubria  de  sanitate 
tuenda  prtecepta/'  Argent.  1511,  8vo.  2/"  De  re  medica 
libri  septem,'*  Greek,  Venice,  1523,  fol.  and  often  re- 
printed both  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  languages,  with 
commentaries.  3.  '*  De  crisi  et  diebus  criticis,  eorumque 
signis,"  Basil.  1529,  8vo.  He  appears  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly skilful  in  the  disorders  of  the  female  sex,  and  id 
the  first  in  antiquity  who  deserves  the  title  of  accoucheur.  ^ 

PAUSANIAS,  an  ancient  Greek  writer,  who  has  left 
us  a  curious  description  of  Greece,  lived  in  the  second 
century,  but  very  few  particulars  of  his  life  are  known* 
Suidas  mentions  two  of  this  name :  on^  of  Laconia,  wb6 
wrote  concerning  the  Hellespont,  Laconia,  the  Amphyc- 
tioos,  &c.;  another,  who  was  a  sophist  or  rhetorician  of 
Caesarea  in  Cappariocia,  lived  at  the  same  time  with  Arts- 
tides,  and  is  mentioned  by  Philostratus,  in  his  Lives  of  the 
Orators..  This  last  is  supposed  to  be  our  Pausanias.  He 
was,'  according  to  the  same  Philostratus,  '^  a  disciple  of  the 
famous  sophist  Herodes  Atticus,  ^riiom  he  imitated  in  many 
respects,  but  especially  in  composing  without  premedita- 
tion. 'His  pronunciation  was  according  to  the  manner  of 
the  Cappadocians,  Who  had  a  way  of  lengthening  short 
syllables,  and  shortening  long  ones.  The  character  of  bis 
composition  \VaB  negligent,  yet  not  without  force.  He 
declaiiried  a  long  time  at  Rome,  where  he  died  very  old, 
though  fa6  continued  all  the  while  a  member  of  the  college 
at  Athens.'*  His  work  is  properly  an  account  of  a  journey 
through  Greece,  irt  ^hich  the  author  noted  every  thing 
that  was  remarkable.  All  public  monuments,  as  temples, 
theatres,  tombs,  statues,  paintings,  &c.  came  within  his 
d6$^ign  :  h^  took  the  dimensions  of  cities,  which  had  for- 
merly beert  great  and  famous,  but  were  then  in  ruins  ;  nor 
did  be  hastily  pass  over  places  that  were  memorable  for 
illustrious  transactions  of  old.  By  these  observations  be 
throws  mtich  light  upon  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
Greece;  and  clears  up  many  passages  in  ancient  authors, 
which  would  otherwise  haye  'remained  very  perplexed  and 
obscure.  Hiis  work  has  been  recommended  to  modern  tra-* 
vellers,  and  it  is  welt  known  that  Spon  and  Wlleler  made 
great  cise  of  it. 

1  Eloy,  Diet.  Hist,  de  Medicine. 
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Pamaniai  wi^  fifrst  pablisfaed  at  Vfi^ice  ia  1^10,  fck  by 
Aldus,  who  .was  assisted  by  Marcus  Musnriip :  .MusqrQs 
wrote  a  preface  in  Greek,  which  is;pr^fixed  to  itjii^  ediiioa, 
and  addressed  to  John  Ljascaris,  a  learned  Greei  of  tbe 
same  age.  Afterwards,  in  1547,  Romulus  Amaseus  pub* 
'  lished  a  Latin  yention  of  this  work  at  Rome;  and,  tbreo 
years  after,  an  edition  was  printed  at.BasiJ,  ^ith,  a  new 
L^tin  version  by  Abr.  Loescherus*^  .A  better  edition  jiiaii 
bad  yet  appeared,  with  the~  Greek  text  of  A4das  cprpected 
|>y  Xylander,  and  the  Latin  version  of  Aipaseus  by  Sylbur- 
gius,  came  out  at  Francfort,  1^83^  in. folio;  from  wbich 
that  of  Hanover,  16 13,  in  folio»  was  printed  word  for  word. 
But  the  best  of  all  is  that  of  Leipsic,.  1696^  in  folio,  with 
the  notes  of  Kubnius.  This  learned  man  bad  already 
given  proofy  by  hi^  critical  labours  upon  iElian,  D.  Laer* 
iius,  and  Pollux,  that  be  was  very  well  quali^d  for  a  work 
of  tbis  nature ;  and  bis  notes,  tbougb  sbort^  are  very  g^ood. 
When  he  uudectook  this  edition  of  Pausaoias  be  proposed 

freat  advantages  from  fpur  manusqripts  in  riie  king  of 
ranee's  library;  but,  upofi  coiMulung.  tbem  on  several 
corrupt  and  obscure  passages,  be  found  that  they  did  Bot 
yary  from  Aldus's  copy.  The  main  succours  be  derived 
were  from  some  manuscript  notes  of  Isaac  Casaubon,  upoa 
^e  margin  of  Aldus's  edition ;  and,  by  the  help  of  these, 
and  his  own  critical  skill,  he  was  enabled  to  correct  and 
amend  an  infinite  number  of  places.  A.  new  edition,  in  4 
vols.  Svo,  was  published  at  Leipsic»  in  1794 — 1797,  by 
jo,  Frid.  Facius,  which  by  the  few  who  have  bad  an'pppor* 
tunity  of  examining  it,  is  thought  excellent.  It  has  very 
correct  indexes^  and  some  aid  from  a  Vienna  and  a  Mos- 
cow manuscript.  An  English  translation  was  publbhed  in 
]  794  by  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor.  ' 

PAUTRE  (Anthony  le),  a  Parisian  architect  of  tbe 
seventeenth  century,  and  one  of  a  family  .of  artists,  ex* 
peiled  in  the  ornaments  and  decorations  of  buildings,  and 
was  architect  to  Louis  XIV.  and  monsieur  his  only  brother. 
He  planned  the  cascades,  which  are  so  justly  admired,  at 
the  castle  of  Su  Cloud,  and  built  the  church  of  tbe  nuus 
of  Port-royal,  at  Paris,  in  1625.  Le  Pautre  was  received 
into  the  royal  atademy  of  sculpture,  December  1,  1671, 
god  died  some  years  afidr.  His  "  OEuvres  d' Architecture'* 
are  engraved  in  one  vol.  folio,  sometimes  bound  up  in  five. 

1  Vostins  dc  Hift  Qnec— ^Fabric.  Bibl.  Grsc.-^Saxii  Onomast 
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'JOHK  le  Pautre,  bis  relation,  born  in  1617,  at  Paris,  wa^ 
placed  with  a  joiner,  who  taught  him  the  first  rudiments  of 
drawing: ;  but  he  soon  surpassed  his  master,  and  became , 
an  excellent  designer,  and  skilful  engraver.  He  perfectly 
understood  all  the  ornamental  parts  of  architecture,  and 
the  embellishments  of  country  houses,  such  as  fountains, 
g^tos,  jets-d'eau,  and  every  other  decoration  of  the  gar- 
den. John  le  Pautre  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  royal 
academy  of  painting  and  sculpture  April  11,  1677,  and 
died  February  2,  1682,  aged  sixty-five.  His  *^  GEuvres 
d' Architecture,*'  Paris,  1751,  3  vols.  fol..  contains  above 
782  plates,  which  were  much  valued  by  the  chevalier  Ber- 
nin.  Peter  le  Pautre,  related  to  the  two  preceding,  was 
born  at  Paris,  March  4,  1659,  and  excelled  so  much  in 
statuary  as  to  be  appointed  sculptor  to  his  majesty.  He 
executed  at  Rome,  in  1691,  thebeautiful  group  of  iEneas 
and  Anchises,  which  is  in  the  grand  walk  attbeThuilleries; 
and  completed,  in  1716,  that  of  Arria  and  Paetus  (or  rather 
of  Lucretia  stabbing  herself  in  presence  of  Collatinus) 
which  Theodon  had  begun  at  Rome.  Several  of  his  other 
works  embellish  Marly,  ^his  ingenious  artist  was  profes- 
sor and  perpetual  director  of  St.  Luke's  academy,  and  died 
at  Paris,  January  22,  1744,  aged  eighty-four.' 

PAUW  (Cornelius  de),  a  native  of  Amsterdam,  who 
distinguished  himself  by  his  philosophical  writings,  was 
born  there  in  1739;  no  particulars  of  his  early  life  are 
given  in  our  authority,  but  it  appears  thai  he  was  educated 
for  the  church,  and  held  a  canonry  in  some  part  of  Ger« 
many.  He  died  July  7,  1799,  at  Xantem,  near  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  He  was  uncle  to  the  famous,  or  rather  infamous, 
Anacharsis  Cioots,  who  was  the  idol  of  the  lowest  of  the 
mob  of  Paris  about  the  time  of  the  revolution,  and  his 
opinions  were  in  some  respects  as  singular;  but  he  bad  far 
more  learning,  and  more  skill  in  disguising  them.  He  is 
principally  knowji  for  his  **  Recherches  philosophiques,  1. 
sur  lesGrecs;  2.sur  les  Americains,  les  Egyptiens,  et  les 
Chinois,"  Paris,  1795,  7  vols.  8vo.  In  this  his  countrymen 
se^m  willing  to  allow  that  he  asserts  more  than  he  proves ; 
that  Ins  object  is  to  contradict  all  preceding  historians,  and 
to  les&en  the  character  of  the  nations  he  describes.  His  style 
is  agreeable,  but  be  is  full  of  paradoxes,  and  of  those  bold 
opinions  which  were  once  in  vogue  in  France,  and  ^com« 

1  L'AvQcat't  Diet.  Bi$U  * 
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mended  him  much  to  Frederick  the  Great  of  Pmtsia,  while 
they  rendered  bim  obnoxious  to  the  ministers  of  religion.  *  . 
PAYS  (Renb'le),  sieur  of  Villeneuve,  a  French  poet, 
born  at  Nantes  in  1636,  was  for  a  considerable  tinlle  comp- 
troller-general of  the  imposts  in  Dai;rpbin6  and  Provence; 
yet  he  mingled  the  flowers  of  poetry  with  the  thorns  of 
thatoccupatioiiy  and  became  celebrated  at  court  by  a  mis- 
eellaneous  publication  of  prose  and  verse,  entitled  <^  Amu 
ti6Bj  Amours,  et  Amourettes/'  published  in  1635.  This 
publication  gained  htm  particularly  the  favour  of  the  la- 
dies; and  the  duke  of  Savoy  honoured  him  with  the  title  of 
chevalier  of  St.  Maurice,  and  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  academy  of  Aries.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  em- 
bittered by  a  law-suit,  which  obliged  him  to  pay  for  the 
dishonesty  of  one  of  his  associates  in  office.  He  died  April 
80,  1690,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four.  His  remaining  works 
are,  1.  *<  Zelotide,**  a  novel  of  gallantry,  which  was  ad- 
mired in  the  country,  but  despised  at  Paris.  2.  A  collec- 
tion of  poetry,  containing  eclogues,  sonnets,  stanzas,  &c. 
published  at  Paris  in  1672,  in  2  vols.  12mo,  under  the 
title  of  **  Nouvelles  Oeuvres.''  These  contain  rather  tl^e 
fancies  of  a  minor  wit,  than  the,  efforts  of  real  genius.  * 

PEACH  AM  (Hbnry),  a  writer  of  considerable  note  in 
his  day,  appears  to  have  been  the  son  of  Mr.  Henry 
Peacham  of  Leverton,  in  Holland,  in  the  county  of  Lin- 
coln, and  was  born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seveflteentb 
century,  unless  be  was  the  Henry  Peacham  who  published 
^The  Garden  of  Eloquence,"  a  treatise  on  rhetoric,  ia 
1577,  4to,  and  then  he  roust  be  referred  to  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  But  we  are  more  inclined 
to  think,  with  Mr.  Malone,  that  the  ^*  Garden  of  Elo- 
quence" was  a  production  of  bis  fatherV  Very  little  is 
known  with  certainty  of  his  history,  and  that  little  has 
been  gleaned  from  his  works,  in  which  he  frequently  intro- 
duces himself.  In  his  *^  Compleat  Gentleman,"  he  says 
he  was  born  at  North  Mims,  near  St.  Alban's,  where  he 
received  his  education  under  an  ignorant  schoolmaster. 
He  was  afterwards  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  and  in 
the  title  to  his  ^'  Minerva,"  styles  himself  master  of  aru* 
He  speaks  of  his  being  well  skilled  in  music,  and  it  appears 
that  he  resided  a  considerable  time  in  luly,  where  he 
iearilt  music  of  Orazio  Vecchi.     He  was  also  intimate  wltt^ 

)  Dkt.  ^i•t•  f  M«rfri.<p-Geo.  Dict.--J)icU  Hitt. 
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M  the  great  ipasters  df  the  time  at  home,  and  has  charac« 
terized  their  several  styles,  as  well  a^  those  of  many  on  the 
co'ntrnent.  His  opinions,  says  Dr,  Burney,  concerning^ 
their  works  are  rery  accurate,  and  manifest  great  know* 
ledge  of  all  that  was  understood  at  the  .time  respecting 
practical  music* 

He  informs  us  also  of  his  skill  in  painting^;  that  he  could 
take  likenesses,- and  on  one  occasion  took  bis  majesty's 
(James  I.)  as  he  sat  at  dinner.  He  also  madcy  |>erhaps  en- 
graved, a  map  of  Cambridge.  Lord.Orford  mentions  his 
engraving  of  a  good  print,  after  Holbein,  of  sir  Thomas 
Cromwell,  knight,  afterwards  earl  of  Essex.  From  his 
^'  Gentleman's  Exercise"  we  learn  ,that  he  either  kept 
school,  or  had  private  pupils*  Lord  Qrford  says  that  he 
was  tutor  to  the  children  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  the  Low  Countries;  In  tbe  same  work, 
Peacham  says  he  translated  king  James's  **  Basilicon 
Doron"  into  Latin  verse,||and  presented  it  to  prince  Henry, 
to  whotn  he  also  dedicated  his  ^^  Minerva  Britannica"  in 
1612.  He  also  published  in  161#,  <<  Prince  Henry  re- 
vived; or  a  poem  upon  the  birth  of  prince  H.  Frederick, 
heir  apparent  to  Frederick  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine.'' 
The  pniy  other  particulars  we  derive  from  bis  own  hints 
are,  that  he  lived  for  some  time  in  St.  Martin's  in  the 
Fields,  and  was  addicted  to  melancholy.  It  is  said  that  he 
was  reduced  to  poverty  in  his  old  age,  and  wrote  penny 
pamphlets  for  bread.  This  last  is  asserted  in  a  MS  note 
by  Jphn  Gibbon,  Blgemantle,  on  a  copy  of  one  of  Pea- 
cham's  tracts  sold  at  Mr.  West's  sale.  It  is  entitled  <<  A 
Dialogue  between  the  cross  in  Cheap  and  Charing  crosse. 
Comforting  each  other,  as  fearing  their  f^lll,  in  these  un<» 
certain  times.  By  Ryhen  Pameach"  (Henry  Peacham), 
The  chief  fnerit  of  this,  Mr.  Gough  says,  is  that  its  wooden 
frontispiece  exhibits  the  ruined  shaft  of  Charing  Cross, 
and  the  entire  cross  of  Cheap.  It  has  no  date.  Cbeap<< 
side  cross,  we  know,  was  taken  down  in  1640. 

The  work  by  which  Peacham  is  best  known  is  his  ^^  Com* 
plete  Gentleman,"  a  4to  volume,  printed  in  1622,  and  re* 
printed  in  1627,  1634,  1654,  and  166L  This  last  edition 
se.celvisd  some  improvements  in  the  heraldic  pan  from 
Thomas  Blount>  author  of  the  **  Jocular  Tenures."  It 
treats  of  ^^  nobilitie  in  gencrall ;  of  dignitie  and  necessitie 
of  learning  in  princes  and  nobilitie  ;  the  time  of  learning; 
the  dutie  of  parents  iu  their  children's  education  -,  of  a 
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^eotleman's  Carriage  in  ^be  unhrersitie;  of  style  in- speak- 
ing, writing,  and  reading  history ;  of  cosmography ;  of 
memorable  observation  in  the  survey  of  the  earth  ;  of  geo- 
metry 'f  of  poetry  ;  of  musicke ;  of  statues  and  medal  h  ;  of 
drawing  and  painting  in  oyle ;  of  sundry  blazoqnes  both 
ancient  and  modern  ;  of  armory  or  blazing  armes  ;  of  ex- 
ercise of  body  ;  of  reputation  and  carnage ;  of  travaile ;  of 
^varre  ;^  of  fishing.*' 

His  other  works  are,  1.  '^  Minerva  Britannica,  or  a  gar- 
den of  Heroical  Devises/*  &c.  1612,  4to.  This  is  acoltipc- 
tion  of  emblems  in  verse,  with  a  plate  to  eaeh.  Mr.  Ellif 
bas  selected  several  specimens  from  this  eurious  volume. 
2.  **  The  period  of  Mourning,  in  memory  of  the  late  pri»ce* 
Together  with  Nuptial  Hymnes  in  honour  of  this  happy 
marriage  betweene  Frederick  count  Palatine  and  Elizabeth 
daughter  of  our  Sovereigne,"  1613,  4to.  3.  ^^  A  most 
true  relation  of  the  affairs  of  Cieve  and  Gulick,'*  &c.  1614, 
4to,  in  prose.  4.  **  Thalia's  Banquet,"  a  volume  of  epi- 
grams," 1620,  l2mo.  5.  "  The  Valley  of  Varietie,"  1638, 
12mo.  6.  **  The  Duty  of  ail  true  subjects  to  their  king; 
aa  also  tq  their  native  country  in  time  of  extremity  and 
danger,"  in  two  books,  1639,  4to.  7.  "The  worth  of  a 
peony,  or  a  caution  to  keep  mojiey ;  with  the  causes  of 
the  scarcity  and  misery  of  the  want  thereof,  in  these  hard 
and  merciless  times ;  as  also  hovf  to  save  it,  in  our  diet, 
apparel,  recreations,  &c."  4to.  This  pitce  of  humour, 
which  appeared  first  in  1647,  was  reprinted  in  1667,  1677, 
and  1695,  and  perhaps  oftener.  3.  "  The  Gentleman's 
Exercise ;  or  an  Exquisite  Practise  as  well  for  drarwin^  all 
manner  of  beasts  in  their  true  portraiture,  as  also  the 
naking  of  colours  for  limning,  painting,  tricking,  and 
blazoning  of  coats  of  arms,  &c."  1630,  and  1634,  4to.  All 
these  are  works  of  considerable  merit,  Peacham  being  a 
Hian  of  general  knowledge,  good  uste,  and  acute  oi^ser- 
vation,  and  were  very  popular  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. His  *^  Complete  Gentleman  "  particularly  was  i« 
high  estimation  with  the  gentry  of  that  age.  Sir  Charles 
Sedley,  who  had  b^en  guilty  of  an  offence  against  gof)d 
manners,  and  was  indicted  for  it,  was  asked  on  his  trial  by 
the  chief  justice,  sir  Robert  Hyde,  whether  he  bad  ever 

read  the  **  Complete  Gentleman"  ?^ 

I 

1  Cole's  MS  AtheDte  in  Brii.  Mun.— Hawkins's  Hist,  of  Mu«ic.— Gou^h's  To» 
pography.-vDr.  Barney  in  Reet's  Cyclop8Ddia,-*fiUis't  Speoimeat.— Walpoie*f 
Engf 
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PEACOCK,  or  PECOCK  (Reynold),  bishop  of  St 
Asaph,  and  Chichester,  in  the  reign  x)f  Henry  VI.  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  born  in  Wales  about  1390.  He  wa^ 
educated  in  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  of  which  be  was  chosen 
fellow  in  October  1417,  in  the  room  of  Richard  Garsdaie, 
S.  T.  P.  who  was  then  elected  provost  of  the  college. 
Having  studied  with  a  view  to  the  church,  he  was  ordained 
deacon  and  priest  in  1420  by  Fleming,  bishop  of  LidcoId. 
In  1425  he  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity,  and 
about  this  time  is  supposed  to  have  left  the  university. 
Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester,  was  now  protector  of  the 
kingdom,  and  being  a  great  patron  of  learned  men,  in* 
vited  Mr.  Peacock  to  court,  where  he  was  enabled  to  make 
a  very  considerable  figure  by  his  talents.  In  1431,  he  was 
dected  master  of  the  college  of  St.  Spirit  and  St  Mary, 
founded  by  sir  Richard  Whittington  ;  and  with  it  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  rectory  of  St.  Michael  in  Riola,  now  St. 
Michael  Royal,  situated  in  the  street  called  Tower  Royal 
in  Vintry  ward.  This  situation  he  resigned  in  1444,  on 
being  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  St.  Asaph.  To  whom  . 
he  owed  this  preferment  seems  uncertain,  as  bis  patron 
the  duke  of  Gloucester  was  now  declining  in  court  interest, 
but  perhaps  the  estimatio/i  he  was  held  in  at  court  may  ac- 
count for  it.  He  now  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of 
D.  D..  at  Oxford,  in  his  absence,  and  without  performing 
auy  exercises,  an  omission  for  which  he  was  reproached 
afterwards  by  his  enemies,  although  it  was  not  then  un- 
common. In  1 447  he  preached  a  sermon  at  Paul's  cross, 
in  which  he  maintained  that  bishops  were  not  under  obli- 
gation to  preach  or  to  take  the  cure  of  souls,  and  that  their 
duties  consist  entirely  in  the  various  acts  of  church  govern- 
ment. This  doctrine  was  not  very  palatable  even  then, 
and  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  explaining  himself  to 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  but  it  showed,  what  ap-^ 
peered  more  clearly  afterwards,  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
think  for  himself,  and  to  pay  little  deference  to  authority 
or  custom. 

In  1449,  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Chichester,  and 
now  began  to  give  opinions  which  were  ill  suited  to  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  Although  he  had  taken  great 
pains  both  in  his  preaching  and  writmgs  to  defend  the  esta- 
blished church  against  the  disciples  of  Wickliffe,  now  called 
Lollards,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  most  probable 
means  of  reclaiming  tbem  was  by  allowing  them  the  use  of 
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their  reason,  and  not  insisting  on  the  infallibility  of  the 
church.  The  clergy,  we  may  suppose,  were  not  satisfied 
with  such  doctrine ;  and  many  of  the  learned  men  of  the 
universities  were  so  highly  offended  with  it,  and  with  his 
writing  in  the  English  language  on  subjects  which  ought 
to  be  concealed  from  the  laity,  that  they  at  last  prevailed 
with  the  ai-chbishop  of  Canterbury  to  cite  him.  The  arch- 
bishop accordingly  issued  his  mandate,  in  Oct  14^7,  or- 
dering all  persons  to  appear  who  had  any  thing  to  allege 
Bgainst  the  bishop  of  Chichester ;  and  his  books  being 
found  to  contain  various  heretical  opinions,  he  read  a  re- 
cantation, first  in  the  archbishop^s  court  at  Lambeth,  and 
afterwards  at  St  Paul's  cross,  where  his  books  were  burnt, 
as  they  also  were  at  Oxford.  He  was  likewise  deprived  of 
his  bishopric,  and  confined  in  Thorney  abbey,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, where  it  is  supposed  he  died  about  1460.  His 
biographer  has  given  an  ample  account  of  his  writings,  all 
of  which  remain  in  MS.  except  his  "  Treatise  of  Faith," 
published  by  Wharton  in  1688,  4to.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  learning,  and  an  acute  reasoner.  The 
opinions  for  which  he  suffered  were  not  perhaps  so  decided 
as  to  procure  him  admittance  to  the  list  of  reformers ;  but 
it  is  evident  that  he  Vas  one  of  the  first  who  contended 
against  the  infallibility  of  the  Romish  church,  and  in  fa- 
vour of  the  holy  scriptures  being  the  principal  guide.  In 
1744  the  rev.  John  Lewis,  of  Margate,  published  "  The 
Life"  of  this  prelate,  which,  as  he  justly  styles  it,  forms  a 
•'  sequel  to  the  Life'*  of  Wickliff,  and  is  an  useful  intro- 
duction to  the  history  of  the  English  reformation.  * 

PEARCE  (Zachary),  a  learned  English  prelate,  was 
born  at  London,  Sept.  8,  1690.  He  was  the  son  of  Tho- 
mas Pearce,  a  distiller,  in  HighHolborn,  who  having  ac- 
quired a  competent  fortune  by  his  business,  purchased  an 
estate  at  Little  Ealing,  in  Middlesex,  to  which  he  retired 
at  the  age  of  forty,  and  where  he  died  in  1752,  aged 
eighty-eight.  His  son,  after  some  preparatory  education 
at  a  school  at  Ealing,  was  removed  in  1704  to  Westminster 
school,  where  he  was  soon  distinguished  tor  bis  merit,  and 
in  1707  was  elected  one  of  the  king's  scholars.  He  re-» 
mained  at  this  school  till  the  year  1710,  when  he  was 
twenty  years  old.  This  long  continuance  of  his  studies 
}l^s  been  attributed  to  the  high  opinion  Dr.  Busby  enter- 

I  Lif^  as  abpre. 
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tamed  of  him,  who  was  accustomed  to  detain  those  boyt 
longer  under  i^is  discipline^  of  whose  future  eminence  be 
bad  most  expectation.  That  Dr.  Busby  had  such  a  custom 
is  cenaiUy  and  that  it  was  continued  by  his  successor  if 
probable,  but  Mr.  Pearce  could  not  have  been  under  the 
tuition  of  Busby,  who  died  in  1695.  To  this  delay,  how- 
ever, without  doubt,  Mr.  Pearce  was  greatly  indebted  for 
the  philological  reputation  by  which  he  was  very  early  dis- 
tinguist^ed. 

He  was  elected  toTifinily  college,  Cambridge,  in  17lO, 
and  during  his  first  yearVs  residence,  amused  himself  occa- 
sionally with  the  lighter  species  of  composition.  Among 
these  uere  a  letter  in  the  Guardian,  No.  121,  signed  iV<;^ 
Mum;  and  two  Spectators,  No.  572,  and  633  ;  i>pec)mens 
of  that  easy  humour  which  characterizes  these  periodical 
works.  In  1716  the  first  fruits  of  his  philological  studies 
appeared  at  the  university  press,  in  an  excellent  edition  of 
Cicero  "  De  Oratore,"  with  very  judicious  notes  and 
emendations.  This  volume,  at  the  desire  of  a  friend,  he 
dedicated  to  lord  chief  justice  Parker,  afterwards  earl  of 
Macclesfield,  to  whom  be  was  then  a  stranger,  but  who 
became  his  patron.  The  first  favour  he  bestowed  on  Mr. 
Pearce,  was  to  apply  to  Dr.  Bentley  for  bis  interest  in  the 
election  of  a  fellowship,  for  which  he  was  a  candidate,  and 
ivhich  he  accordingly  obtained.  Soon  after  this  be  paid  a 
visit  to  the  chief  justice,  who  received  him  in  the  kindest 
ipaanner,  invited  him  to  dinner  at  Kensington,  and  gave 
bim  a  purse  of  fifty  guineas.  From  that  time  an  intimacy 
commenced,  which  was  dissolved  only  by  his  lordship*s 
death. 

.  In  1717  Mr.  Pearce^was  ordained  a  deacon  by  Dr.  Fleet- 
wood, bishop  of  Ely,  and  in  the  following  year,  priest,  by 
the  same  prelate.  It  bad  always  been  his  intention  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  church  ;  but,  as  be  himself  informs  us, 
♦*  be  delayed  to  take  orders  till  he  was  twenty-seveti  years 
of  age;  and,  as  he  thought,  had  taken  time  to  prepare 
himself,  and  to  attain  so  much  knowledge  of  that  sacred 
office,  as  should  be  sufficient  to  answer  Ul  the  good  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  designed.'*  In  1718  he  went  to  reside 
as  domestic  chaplain  with  lord  Parker,  then  lord  Chan-< 
cellor,  who  in  1719  gave  him  the  rectory  of  Stapleford 
Abbots,  in  Essex,  and  in  the  following  year  that  morQ 
valuable  one  of  St.  Bartholomew  Exchange.  When  be 
attempted  to  return  bis  thanks  to  the  chancellor  for  thia 
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last  preferment,  his  lordship  said,  *^  Yoo  .are  not  to  thank 
me  so  much  as  Dr.  Bentley,  for  this  benefice.'*  "  How  is 
that,  my  lord?"  **Why,"  added  his  loidship,  *<  when  I 
asked  I>r.  Bentley  to  m^ike  you  a  fellow  of  Trinity  college, 
he  consented  so  to  do  but  on  this  condition,  that  I  would 
promise  to  unmake  you  again  as  soon  as  it  lay  in  my  power; 
and  now  he,  by  having  performed  his  promise,  has  bound 
me  to  give  you  this  living." 

Not  long  after  this,  Mr.  Pearce  was  appomted  chaplain  to 
bis  majesty;  and  in  172:$  was  presented  by  the  chancellor 
to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  on  which  he 
resigned  St.  Bartholomew's.  The  parish,  of  which  he  was 
now  vicar,  being  large,  and  honoured  vrith  the  re&idence 
of  the  royal  family  in  it,  the  chancellor  represented  to  Mr. 
Pearce  the  propriety  of  taking  the  degree  of  doctor  in  di- 
i^inity  ;  and  as  he  was  not  of  sufficient  standing  in  the  uni- 
versity*, that  honour  was  obtained  for  him  by  application 
to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  1724  he  increased 
his  reputation,  as  a  critic,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  by 
bis  edititin  of  Longinus  *^  De  Sublimitate,"  with  a  new 
Latin  version  and  learned  notes.  Tliis  appeared  first  in 
an  elegant  4to,  but  has  since  been  reprinted  in  8vo,  and 
remained  the  best  edition,  until  the  publication  of  that  of 
Toup. 

In  1739,  in  consequence  of  the  late  queen  Caroline's 
having  recommended  him  to  sir  Robert  Walpole,  Dr.  Pearce 
was  appointed  dean  of  Winchester.  He  informs  us  in  his 
memoirs  of  what  led  to  this  promotion.  When  vicar  of  Sc 
Martin's,  lord  Sundon  was  one  of  his  parishioners,  and 
one  of  the  members  of  parliament  for  Westminster.  These 
two  circumstances  brought  them  acquainted  together,  and 
Dr.  Pearce  was  sometimes  invited  to  dinner,  where  he  be- 
came  acquainted  with  lady  Sundon,  queen  Caroline's  fa- 
vourite, and  by  her  means  was  introduced  to  her  majesty, 
who  frequently  honoured  him  with  her  conversation  at  the 
drawing-room.  The  subjects  which  her  majesty  started 
were  not  what  are  often  introduced  in  that  circle.  One 
day  she  asked  him  if  be  had  read  the  pamphlets  published 
by  Dr.  Stebbing,  and  Mr.  Foster,  upon  the  sort  of  heretics 
meant  by  St.  Paul,  whom  in  Titus  iii.  10,  11,  he  repre- 
seuiB  ^s  self' condemned.     "Yes,  madam,"  replied  the doc- 

♦  He  wai "  at  Uiit  time  only  of  four-  he  refused  lo  aocept  a  degree  by  royal 
teeo  years  standing  j  but  oineteeu  are  mandate,  as  propo-ed  by  the  rhancel- 
reqoired.     It  ought  to  be  added,  tbat     lor,  and  preferred  ibe  Lambeth  degree. 
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tor,  ^'  I  have  read  all  the  pamphlets  written  by  them  oti 
both  sides  of'  the  question.^'  **  Well,'*  said  the  queen, 
**  which  of  the  two  do  you  think  to  be  in  the  right  ?"  The 
doctor  answered,  **  I  cannot  say,  madam,  which  of  the 
two  is  in  the  right,  but  I  think  that  both  of  them  are  in 
the  wrong  "  She  smiled,  and  said,  "  Then  what  is  your 
opinion  of  the  text  ?"  **  Madam,"  said  the  doctor,  "  it 
would  take  up  more  time  than  your  majesty  can  spare  at 
this  drawing-room,  for  me  to  give  my  opinion  and  the 
reasons  of  it ;  but  if  your  majesty  should  be  pleased  to  lay 
your  commands  upon  me,  you  shall  know  my  sentiments 
of  the  matter  in  the  next  sermon  which  I  shall  have  the 
honour  to  preachi  before  his  majesty."  "  Pray  do  then,'* 
said  the  queen,  and  he  accordingly  prepared  a  sermon  on 
that  text,  but  the  queen  died  a  month  before  his  term  of 
preaching  came  about,  and  before  he  was  promoted  to  the 
deanry  of  Winchester.  In  I744>  the  dean  was  elected  pro* 
locutor  of  the  lower  bouse  of  convocation  for  the  province 
of  Canterbury,  the  archbishop  having  signified  to  some  of 
tbe  members,  that  the  choice  of  him  would  be  agreeable 
to  his  grace. 

In  1748  dean  Pearce  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Bangor^ 
but  the  history  of  this  and  of  his  subsequent  translation  to 
Rochester,  will  be  best  related  in  his  own  words :  **  In  the 
year  1746,"  says  he,  "  archbishop  Potter  being  alone  with 
dean  Pearce  one  day  at  Lambeth,  said  to  him,  *  Why  do 
you  not  try  to  engage  your  friend  lord  Bath  *  to  get  you 
made  a  bishop  ?'  <  My  lord,'  said  the  dean,  *  I  am  ex- 
tremely obliged  to  your  grace  for  your  good  opinion  of 
me,  and  for  your  kind  intentions  in  my  favour;  but  I  have 
never  spoked  to  him  on  that  subject,  nor  ever  thought  of 
doing  so,  though  I  believe  he  would  do  what  lies  in  his 
power ;  but  I  will  tell  your  grace  very  frankly,  that  I  have 
DO  thoughts  of  any  bishopric.  All  ^that  I  have  in  view  is 
this:  I  am  now  dean  of  Winchester ;  and  that  deanry  is' 
worth  upwards  of  600/.  a  year;  my  vicarage  of  St.  Martin's 
is  about  500/.  a  year,  and  this  last  I  should  be  glad  of  an 
opportunity  of  resigning,  on  account  of  the  great  trouble 
and  little  leisure  which  so  large  a  parish  gives  me ;  but  if 
I  should  out-live  my  father,  who  is  upwards  of  eighty  years 

*  His  acquaiDtance  with  Mr.  Pul-  improved  into  a  friendchip  that  lasted 

t«ney  arose  in  n24,  at  an  interview  very   nearly  forty  y^ars,  and  till  the 

>witb  him  respecting  the  re-bnilding  of  death  of  this  statesman*  who  sat  then 

St.  Martin's  cburchi    and  giftdually  in  (he  home  of  lords  as  earl  of  Bath. 
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old,  I  shall  come  to  his  estate,  being  his  eldest  son,  which 
will  enable  me  to  resign  my  vicarage ;  and  the  profits  of 
the  deanry  alone,  with  my  father's  estate,  /Will  make  me 
quite  contented.'  The  archbishop  smiled,  and  said,  "  Well,' 
if  you  will  not  help  yourself,  your  friends  must  do  it  for 
you.'  Accordingly  he  spoke,  to  the  earl  of  Bath,  and  they 
two  agreed  to  try  what  they  could  do  to  make  the  dean  of 
Winchester  a  bishop. 

•*  In  1743  the  bishopric  of  Bangor  became  vacant.  The 
dean  was  then  at  Winchester,  and  received  there  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Clark  (afterwards  sir  Thomas,  and  master  of  the 
rolls)  informing  him,  that  lord  chancellor  Hardwicke  wished 
to  see  dean  Pearce  thought  of  on  that  occasion,  and  that 
he  hoped  the  dean  would  answer  Mr.  Clarke's  letter  in 
auch  a  way,  as  when  seen,  might  be  approved  of  by  the 
ministry.  Dean  Pearce  answered  the  letter  with  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  favour  thought  of  for  him ;  but  assuring 
Mr.  Clark,  who,  as  he  perceived,  was  to  communicate  the 
answer  to  lord  Hardwicke,  that  he  had  long  had  no  thoughts 
of  desiring  a  bishopric,  and  that  he  was  fully  satisfied  with 
bis  situation  in  the  church  ;  and  that  as  to  the  ministry,  he 
was  always  used  to  think  as  favourably  of  them  as  they 
could  wish  him  to  do,  having  never  opposed  any  of  the' 
public  measures,  nor  designing  so  to  do.  In  truth,  the 
dean  had  then  fixed  upon  a  resolution  to  act  no  otherwise 
than  as  he  had  told  the  archbishop  he  should  do,  upon 
his  father's  death.  The  dean  received  no  answer  to  this 
letter  written  to  Mr.  Clark,  and  he  thought  that  there 
was  an  end  of  that  matter. 

''  About  a  fortnight  after  this,  the  dean  went  up  to  his 
parish  in  Westminster ;  but  in  his  way  thither,  lay  one 
night  at  his  father's  house,  in  Little  Ealing,  near  Brent- 
ford ;  where,  the  next  morning  early,  a  letter  was  brought 
to  him  from  the  duke  of  Newcastle  by  one  of  his  grace's 
servants,  signifying  that  his  grace  had  his  majesty's  ord^r 
to  make  tlie  dean  of  Winchester  an  offer  of  the  bishopric 
of  Bangor,  and  desiring  to  see  him  at  the  cockpit  the  next 
day  at  12  o'clock.  Accordingly  he  waited  upon  him, 
when,  with  many  kind  expressions  to  the  dean,  the  duke 
signified  the  gracious  oflFer  of  bis  majesty,  which  he  had 
the  order  to  make  him.  The  dean  asked  his  grace,  whe- 
ther he  might  be  permitted  to  bold  his  deanry  of  Win- 
chester in  commendam  with  Bangor,  to  which  the  answer 
was.  No ;  but  that  he  might  hold  the  vicarage  of  Su-Mar* 
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tin^s  with  it     The  dean  said^  that  he  was  desirous  to  quir 
the  living,"  which  was  troublesome  to  him,  and  would  be 
mure  so  as  he  was  grewing  in  years  ;  but  if  that  could  not 
be  indulged  him,  he  rather  chose  to  continue  in  his  present 
situation.     The  duke  used  some  arguments  to  persuade 
the  dean  to  accept  of  the  offer  with  a  commendam  to  hold 
the  living.     He  could  not,  hovvever,  prevail  whh  the  deon 
any  farther,  than  that  he  would  take  three  days'  time  to 
consider  of  it.     During  that  time,  the  dean  had  brought 
Ihs  father  and  lord  Bath  to  consent,  that  be  might  decline 
to  accept  of  that  bishopric  without  their  displeasure ;  bnt 
before  the  dean  saw  the  duke  a  second  time,  lord  Hard-« 
wicke,  then  chancellor,  sent  for  him,  and  desired  him  to 
be,  without  fail,  at  his  house,  that  evening.     He  went,  and 
lord  Hardwicke  told  him.  that  he  found,  by  the  doke  o£ 
Newcastle,  that  he  made  difficulties  about  accepting  the 
bishopric  which  was  so  graciously  offered  him.     The  dean 
gave  his  lordship  an  account  of  all  that  had  passed*  between 
the  duke  and  him ;  upon   which  his  lordship  used  many 
arguments  with  the  dean  to  induce  him  to  accept  the  ofier, 
as  intended.     Among  other  things,  he  said,  *  If  clergy- 
yien  of  learning  and  merit  will  not  accept  of  the  bishoprics^ 
bow  can  the  ministers  of  state  be  blamed,  if  they  are 
forced  to  fill  them  with  others  less  deserving  ?'     The  dean 
was  struck  with  that  question,  and  had  nothing  ready  in 
his  thoughts  to  reply  to  it.     He  therefore  promised  lord  * 
Hardwicke  to  consent,  the  next  day,  when  he  was  to  see 
the  duke  of  Newcastle.     *  Well  then,*   said   lord    Hard-- 
wicke,  *  when  you  consent,  do  it  with  a  good  grace.*    The 
dean^  promised  to  do  that  too;  and  accordingly  he  declared 
to  the  duke,  the  next  day,  his  ready  acceptance  of  hia 
majesty'a  offer,  with  such  acknowledgments  of  the  royal 
^goodness  as  are  proper  on  the  occasion-;  and  on  Feb.  21^ 
)748,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Bangor. 

"  In  the  year  1755,  the  bishop  of  Bangor  being  with 
archbishop  Herring  at  Croydon,  and  walking  with  him  in 
his  garden,  he  said,  *  My  Lord,  you  know  that  the  bishop 
of  Rochester,  Dr.  Wilcocks,  is  very  ill,  and  probably  will 
not  live  long;  will  you  accept  of  his  bishopric  and  the 
deanry  of  Westminster,  in  exchange  for  yours  of  Bangor?* 
The  bishop  excused  himself,  and  told  him  plainly,  that  bis 
father  being  dead,  and  his  estate  come  to  him,  he  had  tie«r 
nothiiig  in  view,  but  to  beg  bis  majesty's  leave  to  resi^ 
the  see  of  Bangor,  and  to  retire  to  a  private  life  in  the  year 
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)}59^  4hat4o)ong,  bfi  wzn  cQntQQitQd  to  oonUoue  in  jt-he 
IMweaBion  of  tbe  bishopric  of  Bangor ;  bvu  that  then  he 
<leaig|M4  to  try  if  be  cQuld  obtain  Jie^iva  to  repigQ,  ^nd  live 
upojD  his  private  fortune.  Xbe  stf*chbi3bo(>  retpUed,  M 
(]ottbt  whether  the  king  will  gr^nt  it,  or  that  it  ,c«o  'be 
4o^  A  s0O€Ad  tiioie^  iat  adoot^M^  (v wt  tj^ere,  <be  «»eQiioQie4 
tbe  flMfte  ihing,  mA  «l  aecond  tjifsie  tim  bishop  g^v^e  bim 
lAie  990M  itiiAwer.  Sut#n  a^horit  tioie  aifter,  npou  auotber 
ymii,  when  the  archhiihop  mentiQiied  it  «  ijiird  time^  he 
addod^  *  My  lord,  if  yott  will  giye  me  leav:e  to  try  what  I 
can  do  to  procure  y^u  this  exchange,  I  pronaise  you  not  to 
take  it  amiss  of  }h>m^  ii  >you  refuse  it,  though  J  abould  pb^ 
tain  the  offer  for  yw^.^  ^  Tiiis  is  veiy  gei^rou9  iu  ywjx 
^eace,'  said  the  biahcf;!,  '  and  I  caimot  refuae  to  consent 
to  wJbat  you  propose  m>  do/ 

^  Sometime  after,  in^ihe  same  year  (thebishppof  ftochesf 
ier  declining  n^ry  fast),  the  duke  of  Newcastle  acAt  to  .the 
biabop  tof  Bangor,  and  desired  to  see  him  the  inext  day. 
lie  ^Nient  to  him«  japd  the  duke  informed  thim«  ;that  Jbe  waa 
loUl,  'tbaiAike  .chancelior^bip  of  Bangor  jwaa  (then  vacant, 
I^Qtd  ike  .pressed  the  hishotp  90  much  ito  henow  it  upon  one 
whom  iyd  had  ito  f ecommeiH],  that  the  b^hop  .oonseiHed  ito 
comply  wUhthiS'Cequest.  ^  Well,  my  lord,'  aaid  the  duk^ 
^  now  I  have  auother  .favour  to  ask  of  you.'  '  Bray,  mj 
lord  duke,'  said  tthe  biabop,  <  what  is  that  ?'  'Why,'  said 
Ae  duke,  *  it  is,  that  you  will  .accept  of  the  ibiriiopric  of 
Rooheaber,  .and  deanry  of  'W-estminster,  in  exchange  for 
fiangor,  in  case  ithe  firesent  bishop  of  iRochester  jBhoold 
die.'  ■*  My  Jord,'  aaid  'the  biabop,  <  jf  i  had  thoughts  of 
exchanging  >my  tbishopric,  I  should  prefer  what  you  imen<. 
tion  before  any  other  digoities.*  *  That  ia  not,'  said  ithe 
dlnke,  'an  answer  to  my.questiop:  .will you  acoept>themiia 
.  e]Khaiige,  if  itbey  ane  ofFeoed  .to  you  V  ^  Your  graoe  oflere 
them  Ito  *me^' aaid  the  bishop,  ^in  so  generous  and  .friendly 
a  floanner,  tthat  J  ^promise  you  do  accept  them.'  More  'the 
coaversation tended.;  and  Dr.  Wiloocksdyingin.thebegiiw 
joimg  of  .the  .year  .1756,  the  biflhop  of  iBangor  was  promoteA 
to  tthe  bishopric  of  Rocheater  ,aDd  deanvy  of^Westnnipster:^' 

fOn  the  death  of  iDr.  Shetlook,  bishop  ctf  -London,  lord 
Satb  «poke  to*the  biabop  of  flochester,  and  offsredtto.use 
lus  endeaxroum  with. his  majesty  for  appointing  faimpto  sue- 
liSeed  ithat  eminent  prelate ;  but  Dr.  .Fearce  ttold  ihim,  that 
•firomtthe<eaiiie9t  time  that  be  oould  remember  himself  to 
luwe  .considered  about  bishoprics,  he  had.  deter  mined  never 
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to  accept  tbe  bishopric  of  London,  or  the  arefabishopric  6i 
Canterbury,  and  he  begged  his  lordship  not  to  make  any 
application  in  his  behsdf  for  the  vacant  see  of  London. 
Lord  Bath  repeated  his  offer  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Osbaldis^ 
ton  in  1763,  but  Dr.  Pearce  again  declined  the  proposal, 
and  was  indeed  so  far  from  desiring  a  higher  bishopric, 
that  he  now  meditated  the  resignation  of  what  he  possessed^ 
This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  in  the 
life  of  Dr.  Pearce.  Being  now  (1765)  seventy-three  yeara 
old,  and  finding  himself  less  fit  for  the  duties  of  bishop 
and  dean,  he  inforn>ed  his  friend  lord  Bath  of  his  intentioa 
to  resign  both,  and  to  live  in  a  retired  manner  upon  hia 
own  private  fortune ;  and  after  much  discourse  upon 
the  subject  at  different  times,  he  prevailed  upon  bis 
lordship  at  last  to  acquaint  his  majesty  with  his  intention, 
and  to  desire,  in  the  bishop's  name,  the  honour  of  a  pri- 
vate audience  from  his  majesty  for  that  purpose.  This 
being  granted,  Dr.  Pearce  stated  his  motives  as  he  had 
done  to  lord  Bath,  adding  that  he  was  desirous  to  retire 
for  the  opportunity  of  spending  more  time  in  his  devotions 
and  studies ;  and  that  he  was  of  the  same  way  of  thinking 
with  a  general  oflScer  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  who, 
when  he'desired  a  dismission  from  that  monarch's  service, 
toM  .himy  **  Sir,  every  wise  man  would,  at  the  latter  end 
of  life,  wish  to  have  an.  interval  between  the  fatigues  of 
business  and  eternity."  The  bishop  then  shewed. the  king, 
in  a  written  paper,  instances  of  its  having  been  done  seve- 
ral times,  and  concluded  with  telling  his  majesty,  that  he 
did  not  expect  or  desire  an  immediate  answer  to  his  re- 
quest, but  rather  that  his  majesty  would  first  consult  some 
.of  his  ministers  as  to  the  propriety  and  legality  of  it.  This 
the  king  consented  to  do;  and  about  two  months  after,  he 
sent  for  the  bishop  and  told  him,  that  he  had  consulted 
ivith  two  of  his  lawyers,  lord  Mansfield  and  lord  Northing- 
tot),  who  saw^no  objection  to  the  proposed  resignation, 
and  in  consequence  of  their  opinion,^  his  majesty  signified 
his  own  consent.  The  interference,  however,  of  lord  Batb, 
in  rei:]ue8ting  that  his  majesty  would  give  the  bishopric  and 
deanry  to  Dr.  Newton,  then  bishop  of  Bristol,  alarmed  the 
ministry,  who  thought  that  no  dignities  in  the  church  should 
be  obtained  from  the  crown,  but  through  their  hands* 
Lord  Northington  suggested  to  his  majesty  some  doubta 
on  tbe  subject,  and  represented  that  the  bishops  in  gene^ 
ral  disliked  the  design;  and  at  length  Dr.  Pearce  was  .told 
by  his  majesty,  that  be  must  think  no  more  about  resigning. 
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Vbe  bithopric ;  but  <^  that  )ie  would  haver  all  the  meiit  q( 
{laviog  done  it.**  In  1768,  however,  hp^  was  permiued  to 
resign  his  deanry,  which  was  nearly  double  in  point  of  in- 
come  to  the  bishopric  which  he  was  obliged  to  retain. 

With  respect  to  Dr.  Pearce*s  earnest  desire  of  resigning 
bis  preferments,  his  biographer  observes,  that  it  gav«;  oc- 
casion to  much  disquisitioQ  and  conjecture.     ^'  As  it  oouid 
not  be  founded  in. avarice,  it  was  sought  in  vanity;  and 
Dr.  Pearce  was  suspected  as  aspiring  to  the  antiquated 
praise  of  contempt  of  wealth,  and  desire  of  retirement.** 
But  his  biographer^    who  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
judging,  is  of  ppinion,  that  his  motives  were  what  he  pub* 
Jicly  alleged,  a  desire  of  dismission  from  public  pat^s,  and 
/Df  opportunity  for  ipore  continued  study.     To  a  private 
friend  the  bishop  declared  that  *^  as  he  never  made  a  sine- 
core  of  his  preferments,  he  was  now  tired  of  business,  and 
being  in  his  74th  year,  h'e  wished  to  resign  while  his  facul- 
ties were  entire,  lest  he  might  chance  to  outlive  them,  and 
^be  church  8i^6Fer  by  his  infiripities.*' 

Being  now  disepgaged  from  his  deanry,  bishop  Pearce 

jeemed  to  consider  himself  as  freed  from  half  bis  burthen, 

and  with  such  vigour  as  tin^  had  left  him,  arid  suqh  a^a* 

.crity  as  hope  continued  to  supply,  he  prosecuted  hi9  epis* 

copal  functions  and  private  studies.     It  redounds  greatly 

to  his  honour,  that  in  the  disposal  of  ecclesiastical  prefer- 

ipentsy  he  never  gave  occasion  to  censure,  except  in  the 

.single  instance  of.  a  young  man*,  on  whom  he  bestowed 

.  the  valuable  rectory  of  Stone,  in  consideration. of  his  being 

great  grandson  of  his  6rst  patron,  the  ^arl  of  Macclesfield, 

whose  favours,  conferred  forty  years  before,  his  gratitude 

did  not  suffer  him  to  forget. 

In  1773,  by  too  much  diligence  in  bis  pfEce,  bishop 
jPearce  had  exhausted  his  strength  beyond  recovery.  Hav- 
ing confirmed  at  Greenwich,  seven  hundred  persons,  he 
found  himself,  the  next  day,  unable  to  speak,  and  never 
.regained  his  former  readiness  of  utterance.  ..This  bap- 
.pened  on  tl^e  first  of  October,   and  from  that  time,  he 

*  The  reverend  Thomas  Heathcote.  tacked,  Uian  many  panegyrict ;   be. 

**  Thif  appoioUDent  J:gave  aa  nucb  af>  cante  it  ihewt,  that  he  who  desired  to 

^  fnice  to  one,  named  by  himself  Clcri-  say  evil,  had  at  last  notbiog  to  si^y." 

cus  Ruffeusis,  who  seemed  to  ih'mk  the  With  respect  to  lord  Macclesfield,  xh'i 

rights  of  seniority  violated,  that  he  reader  will  find  ooe  of  tfte  ablest  vindi- 

*  wrfte  af%ipst  hb  4io«eaan,  a.  pamphlat  cations  of  that  nobleman  from  the  pen 

filled  with  the  acrimony  of  disappoint-  of  bishop  Pearce,  in  the  *'  Life''  pub- 

nent ;  bat  which  mult  conduce  more  lisheil  by  Mr.  Derby. 
to  noBt  the  character  of  the  nian  at« 
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remained  in  atanguishing  Mite ;  1ms  parafl3itic  (9innplMiiAia<» 
ereased,  aird  «t  length  his  power  of  swallowing  was  mfaiyM(t 
foflft  Being  asked  by  one  of  bis  family,  who  constanclf 
attended  him,  how  be  could  (rre  w4th  bo  UMlle  wvtriannv^ 
^  I  live,*^  said  he,  ^*  upon  tlie  recollectiofi  of  an  innooeot 
and  welUspenft  Ufe,  wtneh  is  my  only  tueteniinoe.'*  After 
sonde  months  of  lingering  decay,  he  died  at  Little  EMwgy 
Jane  25,  ITT*,  aged  ti^y-fonf,  and  was  Iraried  fcy  'hi» 
wife  in  the  church  of  Bronriey  in  IKetit,  where  sLwrnfmnetk, 
is  erected  to  htt  inemory  with  an  epilapfh  writden  by  hioi*- 
ielf,  merely  rehearsing  the  dates  off  bis  Wrth  -a^d  4emb^ 
and  of  his  various  prcfferments.  A  cencftaipli  was  afterwai^a 
erected  in  Westminster-abbey,  wi4%«  l^a  inscription. 

Bishop  Pearce  married,  in  Feb.  22,  the  daughter  df  Mr. 
Adams,  an  eminent  distiHer  in  Hethom,  w«!h  «  t^nsider* 
able  fortune,  and  Kved  with  4ier  upwards  •^fifty-one  years 
in  the  highest  degree  of  connubial  hsppiness.     Their  chil- 
dren all  dying  yaumg,  he  made  his  broilier  William  Pcarcey 
•sq.  his  heir  and  executor.     He  beqweathed  his  library  t» 
the  dean  and  cfaafyteff  of  Westminster,  except  snob  books 
■s  thej  ah*eady  haA     His  manuscripts,  mth  vbe  'bocAs  n^ 
left  to  Westminster,  and  the  ^eopy-ri^t  <^f  M  his  woHcs, 
except  tbe  Longinus  sold  tto  Mr.  Tenson,  he  gave  to  tm 
chapladn,  the  rev.  John  Deti>y.    Besides  seme  legacies  ta 
individuals,  and  some  to  -varions  puUie  •charities,  he  left 
m  noble  lyequest  'cf  'five  thousand  pomvds  Old  ISoatb  ^ea 
Annuities,  towards  the  better  support  d(  cheirwenty  widows 
4af  clergymen,  who  are  maintaincNl  in  tfhe  ceMege  ^  Brom- 
ley, the  irmds  of  whidh  liafi  become  too  seamy  ier  that 
Irind  cf  (genteel  provision  intended  h^  iShe  feundef,  trisbop 
Warner.     Bishop  Pearce's  bene^factton  raised  the  widow's 
pensions  to  80/.  -per  ann.  -amd  the  -cAiaphiin^  salary  to  «(rf. 
His  heir,  William  Pearce,  esq.  who  <lfed  in  1T02,  Wt  a 
seversionary  legacy  of  iJj-^OO/.  for  ihe  purpose  tjf  tmildin^ 
%enhonsesfor  clergymen's 'widows,  in  addition  to  bishop 
Warner's  coHege,  and  endowing  them.    This  legacy  fell- 
ing in  a  few  years  ago,  the  houses  Were  comipieted  id 
1802. 

Tbe  <}iligeRce  of  bishop  Peadroe'a  early  «tndie8,  says  im 
biographer,  appeared  by  its  eBects  ;  he  %ras  irrst  Icnown  to 
the  public  by  philological  learning,  which  he  couiiD4ie(l 
to  cultivate  in  his  advanced  age.  Cioero  **  De  Oratore** 
was  published  by  hioi,  when  he  was  bachelor  of  arts^  and 
Cicero  >*  De  Officiis,*'  when  he  was^^keaa  "Of  Wiwbesier, 
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i»  17«5.  Tke  edMon  ^f  Ck«M^  u«de«la1mi  Ijgr  OUtei^ 
pfoduMd  acofjrcspoadenccb^twMQ  hioiaiKi  Dr.  Pearce>  in 
triuckOUrat  txpieases^  ia  teens  of  gisefti  WM^acct^  his  miMlQai 
of  biB  kArniiigk  and bi* con&iUiic*  in  hm  orkieam.  Bui  Dt* 
Pearce  did  Bot  eoi&Mi  hi»  attauion  ta  the  leiMriied  Unr 
gisaget :  ka  waa  jMiticalarlji  aUndiMa  of  MUtou's  pcMetrjr, 
aad  wbeo  Dt.  Bentlay  piMiahed  hi$  imagiQaiy  eakendations 
of  the  ^  Pacadbe  LasV  wratt  ia  opposiilQa  to  them  a  full 
nindkation  of  the  catahlithad  lest  This  wm  pubiished  ia 
1730,  HvQ,  ondcf  tlbe  ikile  of  <'  BMvmw  of  tba  Text  of  Ffr- 
fadise  Loaki,'*  aad  ia  now  bacome  very  acarce ;  but  many, 
both  aC  /tfaie  coMfacturet  and  lefij^attona^  are  pf eserved  ia 
biabop  Neewtoa'a  eduba. 

In  kia  domestic  Ufe  be  waaqpiiat  and  phoid,  aot  diffieuk 
te  be  plcaaed^  aaa  radioed  to  bacaas  htt.  atteadaats  or  in* 
fenoia  hf  peeririmass  or  caprice.  Tbia  csatmnes^  of  mind 
appealed  in  bis  wbafe  oMMiaet  aad  deponaneat  His  sta- 
ture was  tall,  bis  appaanmce  veaesabla^  and  bis  eoante^ 
MNwa  espresflife  of  baaeroleace. 

In  bis  paracbial  care  be  waa  punclaaUy  diUgent/  and 
Mfjseldom^  omitted  to  preach;  but  Ub  sermons  Ind  not 
aU  the  efiect  whicb  be  desiced,  for  bis  voice  was  low  and 
feeble,  and  could  not  faach  die  whole  of  a  numerous  con* 
gregation.  Those  whom  it  did  reach  were  both  pleased 
and  edified  with  the  good  sense  aad  souad  doctrine  whicb 
be  aever  £anled  to  deliver.  When  advanced  to  the  honours 
of  episcopacy,  he  did  not  consider  himself  as  placed  in  a 
state  that  allowed  him  auy  remissioii  from  the  labours  of  his 
ministry.  He  was  not  hindered  by  the  distance  of  Bangor 
from  annually  resorting  to  that  diocese  (one  year  only  ex« 
copied),  and  discharging  bis  epbcopal  duties  there,  te 
t75a ;  after  wbich,  having  suffered  greatly  from  the  fatig^ 
ef  his  last  jonrney,  be  was  advised  by  bis  physician  apd 
^friend.  Dr.  Heberdeo,  and  prevailed  upon,  not  teattem|st 
another.  When  be  accepted  the  bishopric  of  Bangor,  ha 
esiablisbed  in  himself  a  resolution  of  conferring  Welsh  pre- 
ferments or  benefices  only  on  Welshmen  ;  and  to  this  re* 
solution  be  adhered,  in  defiance  of  influence  or  importu- 
nity. He  twice  gave  away  the  deanry,  and  bestowed 
many  benefices,  but  always  chose  for  bis  patronage  the 
natives  of  the  country,  whatever  might  be  the  murmurs  of 
his  relations,  or  the  disappointment  oif  bis  chaplains.  The 
diocese  of  Rochester  conjoined,  as  had  been  for  some  time 
usual,    with  the  deanry  of  Westminster,   afforded  him  a 
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4:our9e  of' ddty  more  commodioos.  He  divided  kis  Iiiii4 
between  his  public  offices,  and  bis  solitary  stadies.  Hq 
preached  at  Bromley  or  ELaliiig,  and  by  many  years  labour 
in  the  explication  of  the  New  Testament,  produced  the 
*<  Commentary,*'  &c.  which  was  ofiered  to  the  public  after 
bis  decease*  It  was  bequeathed  to  the  care  of  the  rer^ 
Joba  Derby,  his  lordship's  chaplain,  who  published  it  in 
1777,  ifn  2  vols.  4tO|  under  the  title  of  <<  A  Commentary, 
vfiih  notes,  on  the  Four  Evangelists  and  the  Acu  of  the 
Apostles,  together  with  a  new  tranidation  of  St.  Paul's 
fim  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  with  a  paraphrase  and 
notes.  To  which  are  added  other  Theological  pieces.'* 
Prefixed  is  an  elegant  dedication  to  the  king,  in  the  name 
of  the  editor,  but  from  the  pen  of  Or.  Johnson  ;  and.a  life 
written  by  the  bishop  himself,  and  connected  in  a  regular 
narrative  by  paragraphs,  evidently  by  Dr.  Johnson's  pern 
This  life  is  highly  interesting,  and  contains  many  curious 
particulars  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  omit. 

Dr.  Pearce  published  in  his  life-time  nine  occasional 
sermons,  a  discourse  against  self-murder,  which  is  now  in 
the  list  of  tracts  distributed  by  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  knowledge;  and  sopn  after  the  publication  of 
his  <^  Commentary,"  his  editor  gave  the  public  a  oollec-^ 
tion  of  the  bishop's  *^  Sermons  on  various  subjects,"  4  vols. 
8vo.  Besides  what  have  been  already  specified,  our  au« 
thor  published  in  1720,  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^*  Ad  Account 
of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge;"  and  in  1722,  **  A  Letter 
to  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,"  on  occasion  of 
the  bishop  of  Rochester's  commitment  to  the  Tower.  He 
had  also  a  short  controversy  with  Dr.  Middleton,  against 
whom  he  published  "  Two  Letters,"  and  fully  convicted 
that  writer  of  disingenuousness  in  quotation.  His  editor, 
Mr.  Derby,  who  had  married  his  neioe,  did  not  long  sur- 
vive his  benefactor,  dying  Oct  8,  1778,  only  five  dayaaftec^ 
Ihe  date  of  his  dedication  of  the  bishop's  "  Sermons."* 

PEARSALL  (Richard),  a  pious  dissenting  divine,  was 
born  at  Kidderminster  in  Warwickshire,  Aug.  29,  1698^ 
and  received  his  education  at  a  dissenting  academy  ate 
Tewkesbury,  in  Gloucestershii^e,  under  Mr.  Jones,  who  waa 
likewise  the  master  of  this  school  when  Messrs.  Butler  and 
Seeker,  afterwards  thewell-kno.wn  prelates,  were  educated 
fit  it.     Mr.  Pearsall  having  been  admitted  into  the  ministry 

}  Ifif?  at  abore. 
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IkmoDg  the  dissenters,  was  settled  for  ten  years  at  Bromyard, 
in  Herefordshire,  and  afterwards  for  sixteen  years  at  War- 
minster, in  Wiltshire*  His  last  charge,  for  about  fifteen 
years,  was  at  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire,  where  he  died 
Nov.  10,  1762.  He  b  known  in  the  religious  world  by  two 
works  of  considerable  reputation,  his  *^  Contemplations  on 
the  Ocean,"  *&c.  in  2  toIs.  l^mo,  which  are  mentioned 
with  respect  by  Hervey  in  the  third  volume  of  his  ^*  Theron 
and  Aspasio;"  and  his  ^'Reliquise  Sacrse/'  which  were  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Gibbons,  1765,  2  vols.  12mo.  They  consist 
of  meditations  on  select  passages  of  scripture,  and  sacred 
dialogues  between  a  father  and  his  children.  He  is  much 
an  imitator  of  Herv^,  particularly  in  his  '^  Contempla- 
tions,'* but  has  less  imagination,  although  enough  to  catch 
the  attention  of  young  readers. ' 

PEARSON  (John),  a  very  learned  English  bishop,  wai 
born  Feb.  12,  1612,  at  Snoring  in  Norfolk;  of  which  place 
liis  father  was  rector.  In  1623  he  was  sent  to  Eton  school ; 
whence  be  was  elected  to  King's  college,  Cambridge,  ia 
1632.  He  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1635,  and  that  of 
^master  in  1639;  in  which  year  he  resigned  his  fellowship 
of  the  college,  and  lived  afterwards  a  fellow- commoner  in 
it.  The  same  year  he  entered  into  orders,  and  was  collated 
to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Sarum.  In  1640  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  Finch,  lord-keeper  of  the  great  seal ; 
by  whom  in  that  year  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of 
Torrington,  in  Suffolk.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  he  became  chaplain  to  the  lord  Goring,  whom  he  at- 
tended in  the  army,  and  afterwards  to  sir  Robert  Cook  in 
London.  In  1650  be  was  made  minister  of  St  Clement's^ 
Eastcheap,  in  l^ondou.  In  1657  he  and  Gunning,  after* 
wards  bishop  of  Ely,  had  a  dispute  with  two  Roman  catho* 
lies  upon  the  subject  of  schism.  This  conference  was 
managed  in  writing,  and  by  mutual  agreement  nothing  was 
to  be  made  public  without  the  consent  of  both  parties  ;  yet 
a  partial  account  of  it  was  published  in  1658,  by  one  of  the 
Romish  disputants,  cum  privilegiOf  at  Paris,  with  this  title, 
'^Schism  unmasked;  a  late  conference,''  &c.^     In  1659 

«  Gibboii8*s  Prefiice. 

♦  To  Uie  piece  it,  ••  A  Preface  of  to  Mr.  Den'f  Qaaker  no  Papist,  by 

the  Catholic  dispaUuts,  coataioing  the  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  of  Christ't-college 

proceediogt  of  both  parties  on  matter  in  Cambridge,^  Lond.  1659.     Thecm- 

of  (act.'*     There  i^  an  accoaot  of  this  ference  was  reprinted  at  Oxford  during 

'  p4|btfcatlon  in  a    piece  entitled    "A  the  reign  of  king  James  II.  under  this 

^agg  for  the  Qtukien ;  with  au  Answer  title,  *•  The  Schism  of  the  Church  of 
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he  pablr^fi^d  ''An  Exposkkm  adbe  Creed^*^  si  t<nrtw^ 
in  4to ;  dedicated  to  bis  parishioners  of  9t.  Clenem^s^ 
Eascche^,  to  #h6m  the  stibstance  of  that  excelleAt  wcnrk 
liad  been  preatbed  several  years  before,  and  by  nbofm  be 
bad  been  desired  to  mak^  it  pnMic.  This  **  Expeaititfo^** 
Which  has  gone  through  twelve  or  thirteen  editionsy  i0  ao* 
tonnted  one  of  the  most  finished  pieces  of  tiheoldgy  it  out 
langoage.  It  is  itself  al  body  of  (Mtinity,  the  style  of  wblck 
is  just;  the  periods,  for  the  most  part,  i^^ell  turned  ^  the 
toethod  very  eicact ;  and  it  b,  lipon  the  wbole^  free  frool 
those  errors  t^hicb  are  too  often  found  m  Iheolo^cal 
systems.  There  is  a  translation  of  it  into  Latin  by  a  foreign 
divine,  «vho  styles  hiihself  **  Simon  Joannes  Amoldtis,  Eccle^ 
iriarum  baliiviae,  site  prfefectursfe  Sonnenbnrgen^  Inspec-^ 
tor;'*  and  a  very  valuable  and  judicious  abridgment  was  in 
1810  published  by  the  rev.  CharFes  BuVney^  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S, 
In  the  6aro^  year  { I  e59)  bishop  Pearson  puUished  "  The 
Golden  Remains  of  the  eter-memorable  9lr.  John  Hales^ 
of  Eton  ;*'  to  which  he  wrote  a  preface,  edntaining  the 
character  of  that  great  mart)  witb  whoift  be  bad  been  ac^ 

?|Uainted  (ot  many  years,  drawn  witK  great  elegance  and 
orce.  9oon  after  the  restoration  he  Was  presented  by 
Jujton,  then  bishop  of  London,  to  the  rectory  of  St  Chris* 
topher's,  in  that  city;  creatted  D.  D.  at  Cambridge^,  in 
pursuance  of  the  kinj^s  letters  mandatory  |  installed  pre«* 
bendary  of  Ely,  archdeacon  of  Surrey,  and  made  master 
of  Jesus  college,  Cambridge;  all  before  the  end  of  1660, 
March  25,  1661,  he  succeeded  Dr.  Lote  in  the  Margaret 
professorship  of  that  trnivefsity ;  and,  the  ftrst  day  of  the 
ensuing  year,  Was  trominated  one  of  the  eommissioners  f6r 
the  review  of  the  liturgy  in  the  conference  at  the  Savoy, 
where  tl)e  nonconformists  allow  he  was  the  first  of  their 
opponents  for  candour  and  ability.  In  April  1 669,  he  was 
admitted  master  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge;  and,  in 
August  resigned  his  rectory  of  St.  Christopher's,  and  pre*, 
bend  of  Sarum.  In  1667  he  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the 
royal  society.  In  I67j2  he  pnblished,  at  Cambridge,  in 
4  to,  *^VindiciiB  Epistolarum  S.  IgnatiJ,"  in  answer  to 
mons.  Daille ;  to  which  is  subjoined,  ^'  Isaaci  Vossii  epis- 

finglaod  demonstrated  in  four  Argu-  bridge  ia  16S8,  4to,  under  thit  title, 

neoU,"  Sec.  which  was  scon  after  ant-  ^'  The  ReforiDation  of  the  Church  of 

OaadTerted  upon  by  '^f'iiliaiii  Saywell,  England  justified,  &c.  being  an  AA« 

D.  D.  master  of  Jesus-coUege,  Cam-  swer  to  a  paper  reprinted  at  Oxford, 

{bridge,  io  •  pao^blet  printed  at  Caw-  called.  The  Schisme,"  Ic, 
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ffAib  Ant^  nclifarfttf^  Dattidmi  Btondettoiii*'  l/poo  At 
4e»ik  of  WUkMsy  hhtkop  of  Cltostcr,  Pearsow  was  ptw 
moled  tw  tbat  m^,  t4  #M<fb  b#  wu$  coftMCfaurd  F#b.  9,  ld78» 
li^  1«84  bn  *<  AitiMiltev  Cyininmcf,  Mf e  ttedcvim  «rmrtiiii| 
^bfM  S.  CypriM^  iMerCbristiafi<M  vetsattfs-est,  bistorut 
chit>tt^ogieA5^'  #8is  puMi^bed  at  Oxford,  vritb  Fetl'i  edition 
4it  thfl^  ftkbef's  vv'crrtd.  Dr.  PMnmi  w$s  disabted  fvocn  aU 
puMte  ft^rtieie  by  ill  b^aliby  bamg  mctreiy  lost  bU  ne^ 
tttdty,  a  ^or)rsid«ff«bt€)  trm«  before  bi«  de«cb^  wbkh  b«p^ 
p^Md  at  Chest^r^  July  16^  168ti.  Tw«  yeari  after,  bit 
|>os€b«nni&tt9  worbs  were  poMisbed  by  Dodwell  at  Lomloii^ 
<*  €1  JeafiflU  Pieaneiri  i^estriefvsia  ftoper  Epiacopi  opera 
pestbrntlB,  &c.  &c.'*  Tber^  am  extant  tm>  sermons  pob«- 
lisbed  by  b4m,  I.  <^No  Necessity  far  a  Reformatiofi/'  laet^ 
410.  2.  <*  A  Seraaen  preached  before  tbe  Kifig^  on  Eccles. 
vii.  14^  pubRsbed  by  bis  majesty's  speeial  comotafM)/*  i  67 1^ 
4to.  An  aikjfiymoiM  vrriter  tn  tbe  OentkiAan's  Magaaine 
(1789  p:  4^5)  speakd  of  Mftie  tinpobtlsbed  M8Sk  by  bisbop 
Pearson  in  bis  possession.  His  M8  notes  on  Seidas  are  in 
the  Ifbtary  of  Trmity  college,  Canibridge,  aiid  irere  «sed 
by  Koater  in  bis  edition. 

Our  prrdate  was  reckoned  an  exeetlent  preaaher,  very 
jadlciotis  and  learned,  particularly  accurate  and  exact  in 
cbronology,  and  well  rersed  in  the  fathers  and  the  eccie*- 
atastieai  bistorians.  Dr.  Beiuley  used  to  say  that  bishop 
Pearson's  "  very  dross  was  gold."  In  bishop  Burnet's 
*  opihioH  he  ^'  was  in  al)  respects  tbe  greatest  divine  of  bis 
age.*^  Bishop  Huet  also,  to  whom  be  eoitimunicated  va- 
irions  readings  on  some  parts  of  Origen's  works,  gives  bim 
ft  high  character.  But,  as  Burnet  reminds  as,  be  was  an 
affecting  instance  *^  of  what  a  great  man  can  fall  t^ ;  for  bfs 
memory  went  from  bim  so  entirely,  that  he  became  a  child 
aome  years  befbre  be  died.'*  He  had  a  younger  brother 
Richard,  professor  of  civil  law  in  Oresbam  college,  and 
tinder-fceeper  of  the  rt)yal  library  at  8t.  Janoes's,  of  whom 
"Ward  gives  some  account,  bat  there  is  nothing  very  ii*- 
teresting  In  his  history.^ 

PECHANTHE  (NteOLAS  M),  a  French  wit,  tbe  son  of 
*  Surgeon  of  Toukmse,  where  he  was  born  in  1638>  wrote 
aeverai  Latin  poems,  which  were  reckoned  good,  but  ap« 
plied  himself  ehiefty  to  tbe  poetry  of  his  native  coontiy. 

1  Bio;.  Brit— Cole's  MS  AUiena  in  Brit.  Ma8eam."-Ward'i  Gretbam  Pro- 
fstsors.— Buroet's  Ovo  Timct^ 
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Having  bi^en  three  times  honoured,  with  the  laurel  at  ^thd  . 
academy  of  the  Floral  games,  he  wrote  a  tragedy  called 
Gehi,  which  was  acted,  in  1687,  with  ap[xlause,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  published  it,  with  a  dedication  to  the 
first  prince  qf  the  blood.  He  wrote  also  ^^  Le  sacrifice 
d*  Abraham  ;**  and  '^  Joseph  vendu  par  ses  Freres,*'  two  sin* 
gular  subjects  for  tragedies ;  but  received  with  favour;  He 
produced  besides  a  tragedy  called  ^^La-Mort  deNeron,'* 
concerning  which  an  anecdote  is  related,  which  nearly 
coincides  with  one  which  is  current  here,  as  haying  hap- 
pened to  our  dran)ati<S  poet  Fletcher.  He  wrote  usually 
at  public-houses,  and  one  day  left  behind  him  a  paper, 
containing  his  plan  for  that,  tragedy ;  in  which,  after  va- 
rious marks  and  abbreviations,  he  had  written  at  large, 
^'Ici  le  roi  sera  tu6 :"'  Here  the  king  is  to  be  killed. 
The  tavern-keeper,  conceiving  that  he  had  found  the  seeds 
of  a  plot,  gave  information  to  the  magistrate.  The  poet 
was  accordingly  taken  up ;  but  on  seeing  his  paper,  which 
be  had  missed,  in  the  hands  of  the  person  who  had  seized 
bim,  exclaimed  eagerly,  *'  Ah !  there  it  is ;  the  very  scena 
which  I  had  planned  for  the  death  of  Nero."  With  this  clue, 
his  innocence  was  easily  made  out,  and  he  was  discharged. 
Pechantre  died  at  Paris  in  1709,  being  then  seventy-one; 
he  had  exercised  the  profession  of  physic  for  some  time, 
till  he  quitted  it  for  the  more  arduous  usk  of  ciiltivating 
the  drama.  *  : 

PECHMEJA  (John  de),  a  man  of  letters  in  France,  who  • 
was  for  some  time  professor  of  eloquence  in  the  royal  col- 
lege of  la  Fleche,  was  born  in  1741,  at  Villa  Frapca  iu 
Rouergue.  He  was  a  disinterested  scholar,  a  plain,  modest, 
and  virtuous  man.  His  eulogium  on  the  great  Colbert  re- 
ceived the  public  approbation  of  the  French  academy  in 
1773.  His  principal  fame  has  arisen  from  a  poem  (as  he 
*  calls  it)  in  prose,  named  ^*  Telephus,''  in  twelve  books* 
It  was  published  in  octavo  iu  1784,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
translated  into  English.  The  piece  is  well  written,  and 
contains,  among  other  things,  a  beautiful  picture  of  true 
friendship,  of  which  he  himself  afforded  a  noble  example. 
Pechmeja,  and  M.  du  Breuil,  an  eminent  physician  of  the 
time,  were  the  Pylades  and  Orestes  of  their  age.  The  forr 
mer  had  a  severe  illness  in  1776,  when  his  friend  flew  to 
his  assistance,  and  from  that  time  they  were  inseparable^ 

^  MorerL^Dict  Hist 
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Md  had  every  thing  iXk  common.  A  person  once  inquired 
of  Pechmeja  what  income  be  possessed,  **  I  have/'  said  be^ 
**  1200  livres  a-year***  Some  wonder  being  expressed  bovr 
he  could  subsist  on  so  liule,  **  Ob/'  said  he,  ^^  the  doctor 
has  plenty  more.^  The  doctor  died  first  of  a  contagious 
disorder,  through  which  his  friend  attended  him,  and  died 
only  twenty  days  after,  a  victim  to  the  strength  of  bis  friend** 
ship.  He  died  about  the  end  of  April  1785,  at  the  age  of 
only  forty-foun  * 

PECK  (Francis),  a  learned  antiqilary,  the  younger  son  ^ 
of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Peck,  was  born  in  the  parish  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  at  Stamford,  in  Lincolnshire,  May  4, 
and  baptized  May  12,  1692.  His  mother's  maiden  name 
was  Jephson.  It  does  not  appear  at  what  seminary  he  re* 
ceived  the  early  part  of  bis  education  ;  but  it  was  probably 
at  the  grammar-school  of  his  native  town.  He  completed 
his  studies  at  Trinity-college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  B.  A.  1715  ;  and  of  M.  A.  1727. 

The  first  work  discovered  of  bis  writing  is  *^  To  i^  aymi 
or  an  Exercise  on  the  Creation,  and  an  Hymn  to  the  Creator 
pf  the  World ;  written  in  the  express  words  of  the  Sacred 
Text ;  as  an  attempt  to  shew  the  Beauty  and  Sublimity  of 
Holy  Scripture,*'  1716,  8vo.  This  was  followed  by  a  poem, 
entitled  *^  Sighs  on  the  Death  of  Queen  Anne,"  published 
in  1719  ;  subjoined  to  which  are  three  poems,  viz.  U  ^<  Pa- 
raphrase on  part  of  the  cxxxixth  Psalm."  2.  •^TheCboice." 
3.  **  Verses  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Cecil,  on  her  Birth-day, 
Nov.  23,  1717."  At  the  end  of  this  work  he  mentions,  as 
preparing  for  the  press,  **  The  History  of  the  two  last 
Months  of  King  Charles  I."  and  solicits  assistance;  but 
this  never  was  published.  He  also  mentions  a  poem  on 
Saul  and  Jonathan,  not  then  published.  During  his  resi- 
dence at  the  university,  and  perhaps  in  the  early  part  of 
it,  he  wrote  a  comedy  called  the  "  Humours  of  the  -Uni- 
versity ;  or  the  Merry  Wives  of  Caml^ridge."  The  MS.  of 
^is  comedy  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Octavius  Gilchrist, 
esq.'  of  Stamford,  who  has  obliged  the  editor  with  a  tran-^ 
f  cript  of  the  preface  *. 

»  Diet  Httt. 

*  **  It  may  be  necessary  to  inform  no  pleaiort  io  drawing  those  descrip- 

tbe  reader,  that  the   university  cba-  tious  which  scandalize  the  place  of  my 

ncters  in  Uiis  play  are  of  those  despi*  education,  were  it  not  to  inform*  the 

^ble  wretches  only  who  dishonour  a  libertine  that  a  college  is  sacred  in  a 

jcoliege,  and  are  generally  expelled  as  double  sense ;  to  leaniiog,  and  whM 

I  as  discovered.   For  I  ihoold  take  is  beyond  it,  to  religioiM 
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Ik  Augwt  Ii7t9'f  he  oonm  earate  of  Ktag^s  CUfl^  k 
Nortbatuptooibire,  a»d  in  172)  he  offered  to  thewocU 
propoaelft  hf  printkig  the  hblory  and  amiquttiea  of  hia  na- 
tm  totraL  Id  L73^,  he  obtaiDed  the  lectory  of  Godehy 
Maorevacd,  ky  parchaae^  from  Samuel  Low^  esq.  who  at 
tbaa  tioEie  was  lord  of  the  naaor,  and  patron  of  the  ad^ 
rom9on*  Im  1127,  he  drew  op  a  poetical  descrtptbn  of 
BeWoir  and  itt  neighbourhood,  which  is  pnnted  in  Mr. 
Nicholses  History  of  Leicestershire;  and  ia  that  year  hia 
if  St  coasiderabie  work  appeared,  under  the  title  of  '^Aca- 
dean  Tertia  Anglicana }  or^  The  Antiquarian  Annaia  ef 
Staraford,  in  LincoUiy  Rutland,  and  Nortbamptoa  Shkea; 
eoukaiaong  the  Hittoty  of  the  UniTersityi  Monasteries 
Gildf)  Cborcbes,  Chs^s,  Hospitals,  and  Sckxda  there,** 
Ac.  Of namented  with  XLi  plates  ^  and  inscribed  to  Joba 
dake  of  Ratlandy  in  an  elaborate  dedication,  wbicb  coo* 
taias  a  tolerably  complete  history  of  the  principal  erents  of 
that  illustrious  family,  from  the  founder  of  it  at  the  Coa- 
qoeai.  This  poblication  was  evidently  hastened  by  ^An  Essay 
on  the  ancient  and  present  State  of  Stamford,  1726/'  4lov 
by  Francis  Hargrare,  who,  in  the  prefsure  to  his  pamphlet^ 
mentions  a  dtlfereace  which  had  arisen  between  him  and 
Mr.  Peek,  because' his  publication  forestalfed  that  intended 
by  the  latter.  Mr.  Peck  ia  also  rather  lougfaly  treated,  oa 
accooHt  of  a  small  work  he  bad  formerly  printed,,  entitled 
«<  The  Histcpry  of  the  Stamford  BuU-ruoning."  in  1739, 
be  primed  a  single  sheet,  containing,  ^  Qoeries  concern* 
ing  the  Natural  History  and  Antiqtiities  of  Leicestershire 
arnd  Rutland,**  which  were  aA:erwards  rtprinted  in  I740L 
He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Aotiqaoriea^ 
March  9,  17^2,  and  in  that  year  be  published  the  ftrst  to* 
lume  of  *^  Desiderata  Curiosa ;  or,  A  Collection  of  divers 
■carce  and  curious  Pieces^  rdating  chiefly  to  nsattera  af 

*<  Wit  cMtM  to  ^  so  wken  k  pisfi         <*  The  vaiTenity  tbeA  if  not  iotca^ 

upon  religion  or  good  maoDert,  aod,  ed  to  be  affronted,  or  the  nobility  and 

in  my  opinion,  he  hath  but  an  awk-  gentry  diecooraged  from  aeBdiBg  tSieh' 

ward  genius  i>ho  cant  exert  biiBi«ir  tons  ibitbev  for  edncalioA.    The  satiiv 

without  affionting  God,  or  the  most  is  just,  aad  no  man  need  quarrel,  but 

▼aluable  part  of  mankind.  he  who  knows  it  to  be  his  own  character. 

**  Wherefore  the  good  and  virtnons         ''  To  conclude,  I  was  incapable  of 

man  hath  no  reason  to  be  angry  with-  drawing  a  man  of  floe  sense,  in  so 

him  who  shows  him  the  pictures  of  mnoh  ptfrfeotioa  as  he  it  frequently 

•ome  pefsons  who  dishonoor  that  m«  met  with  in  the  oniversiiy  >  and  tfkera^ 

cred  place,  more  by  their  seandafous  fbtm  waTe<l  thai  graceful  pnK  fmr  fsar 

behaf  iooT  than  any  writer  ean  by  the  ef  doing  ti^astiee  to  it,  tbra*  am  Arifl>> 

ditcoTery  of  fhvmeM  tnrtbr,  or  de*  aenvof  my  stivlMti  aod  the 

acriptioos  of  viilaiaeni  falsehMdi.  sf  my  detcriptioM." 
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English  History;  oonsisttng  of  cbatoe  Traces,  MeEnotrs, 
Ijetnersy  Wills,  Epitaphs,  &c.  Transcribed,  many  of 
f bem,  from  the  origrnais  tbeoiselfies,  an4  the  rest  frem  ii- 
^era  ancient  MS  Copies,  or  the  MS  Ccdlations  «f  strndry 
femous  Antiquaries,  and  other  emitient  Persons,  4»Qth  of  fhet 
last  and  present  age  :  t^  whole,  as  nearly  as  possiMe,  A* 
gested  into  order  ^  time,  and  illnstrated  with  ampie  Noijes, 
Contents,  addttional  Discourses,  and  a  complete  Index.'' 
This  volume  was  dedicated  to  lord  William  Manners ;  and 
was  followed,  in  1735,  by  a  second  volume,  dedicated  to 
Dr.  Reynolds,  bishop  of  Lincoln.  There  being  oi>ly  250 
copies  of  these  volumes  printed,  they  soon  became  scarce 
and  high-priced,  and  were  reprinted  in  one  volume,  4to,  *by 
8€fbscr>ption,  by  the  laie  Mr.  Thomas  Evans,  in  177-9^ 
without:,  hovaever,  any  imj^rovements,  or  any  attempt, 
vi^ch  might  perhaps  have  been  dangerous  by  an  unskilful 
kand,  at  a  better  arrangement.  In  1735,  Mr.  Peck  priip)ted^ 
in  a  quaito  pampfalet,  **  A  complete  Catalogue  ^f  -alU  the 
Discourses  written  both  for  and  against  Popery,  in  t!be 
thne  of  King  James  the  Second  ;  containing  in  the  whole 
an  account  d(  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  Books  and 
Pamphlets,  agi^at  number  of  them  not  mentioned  inibe 
three  former  Catalogues ;  with  references  after  each  tHlIe, 
for  the  more  -speedy  finding  a  further  Account  of  the  said 
Discourses  and  their  Authors  in  sundry  Wrhers,  and  -an 
Alphabetical  List -of  the  Wi-iters  on  ^eadh  side."  !n  1736, 
be  obtained,  •by  the  fi^our  of  t>i9lH>p  Reynolds,  the  pre- 
bemlal  'Stall  of  ^arston  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  catlbedral 
cfburch^of  Linecfln.  In  1759,  he  was  the  editor  of  "Nine- 
leen  Letters  fjf  the  truly  reverend  -and  learned  Henry 
flammond,  D.  09.  (author  of  the  Annotations  on  ^tbe  New 
Testament,  &c.)  written  to  Mr.  Peter  Btainnough  ^nd  Dr. 
Nslbaniel  Angelo,  many  of  them  on  curious  subjects,** 
■ite.  These  were  printed  irom  the  ori^nals,  comrmuni- 
tMited  by  Mr.  Robert  Marsden,  archdeacon  of  Nottingham^ 
mnd  Mr.  Jdhn  Worthington.  The  next  year,  1740,  pro- 
-doced  two  volumes  in  quarto ;  one  of  them  entitled  *'  Me- 
moirs of  'the  life  and  actions  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  «s  de«> 
livered  in  three  Panegyrics  cf  hhn  written  in  Latin  ;  thfe 
"first,  as  said,  by  Don  Juan  Roderiguez  de  6aa  Meneses, 
Conde  de  Penguiao,  the  Portugal  Ambassador;  the  se- 
cond, as  affirmed  by  a  certain  Jesuit,  the  lord  ambassador's 
Ohaplain ;  yet  hoth,  4t  is  thought,  composed  by  Mr.  John 
MUton  (Latin  Secretary  to  Oliver  Cromwell),  as  was  the 
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third :  with  ah  English  version  of  each.  The  whole  ilftiS't 
trated  with  a  large  Historical  Preface ;  many  similar  pas-' 
sages  from  the  Paradise  Lost,  and  other  works  of  Mr.  John 
Milton,  and  Notes  from  the  best  historians.  To  all  which 
is  added,  a  Collection  of  divers  curious  Historical  Pieces 
relating  to  Cromwell,  and  a  great  number  of  other  remark-' 
able  persons  (after  the  qianner  of  Desiderata  Curiosa,  voK 
I.  and  n.)'*  The  other,  "  New  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Poetical  Works  of  Mr.  John  Milton ;  with,  first,  an  Exa* 
*  mination  of  Milton^s  Style ;  and,  secondly.  Explanatory 
and  Critical  Notes  on  divers  passages  in  Milton  and  Shak« 
tpeare,  by  the  Editor.  Thirdly,  Baptistes ;  a  sacred  Dra- 
matic Poem  in  Defence  of  Liberty,  as  written  in  Latin  by 
Mr.  George  Buchanan,  translated  into  English  by  Mr. 
John  Milton,  and  first  published  in  1641,  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Fourthly,  The  Parallel,  or  arch-^ 
bishop  Laud  and  cardinal  Wolsey  compared,  a  vision,  by 
Milton.  Fifthly,.  The  Legend  of  sir  Nicholas  Throckmor-* 
ton,  knt.  Chief  Butler  of  England,  who  died  of  poison, 
anno  1570,  an  Historical  Po^m,  by  his  nephew  sir  Thomas 
Throckmorton,  knt.  Sixth,  Herod  the  Great,  by  the  Edi- 
tor. Seventh,  The  Resurrection,  a  Poem,  in  imitation  of 
Milton,'  by  a  Friend.  And  eighth,  a  Discourse  on  the 
Harmony  of  the  Spheres,  by  Milton ;  with  Prefaces  and 
Notes.'*  Of  these  his  <^  Explanatory  and  Critical  Notes 
on  divers  passages  of  Shakspeare*'  seem  to  prove  that 
the  mode  of  illustrating  Shakspeare  by  extracts  from  coa« 
temporary  writers,  was  not  entirely  reserved  for  the  mo« 
dern  commentators  on  our  illustrious  bard,  but  had  oc- 
curred to  Mr.  Peck.  The  worst  circumstance  respei^ting 
this  volume  is  the  portrait  of  Milton,  .engraved  from  a 
painting  which  Peck  got  from  sir  John  Meres  of  Kirkby* 
Beler  in  Leicestershire.  He  was  not  a  little  proud  to  pos- 
sess this  painting,  which  is  certainly  not  genuine ;  and  what 
is  worse,  he  appears  to  have  known  that  it  was  not  genu- 
ine. Having  asked  Vertue  whether  he  thought  it  a  picture 
of  Milton,  and  Vertue  peremptorily  answering  in  the  ne- 
gative, Peck  replied,  **  I'll  have  a  scraping  from  it,  haw- 
ever  :  and  let  posterity  settle  the  difference.*' 

In  1742,  Mr.  Peck  published  his  last  work:  ^^  Four  Dis- 
courses, viz.  1.  Of  Grace,  and  how  to  excite  it  2.  Jesos 
Christ  the  true  Messiah,  proved  from  a  consideration  of 
his  miracles  in  general.  3.  The  same  proved  from  a  coih 
sideration  of  lus  resurrection  in  particular.     4.  The  ne» 
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cessity  and  advantage  of  good  laws  and  good  magistrates : 
as  delirered  in  two  visitation,  and  two  assize-sermons.** 
At  this  time  he  bad  in  contemplation  no  less  than  nine 
different  works ;  but  whether  be  bad  not  met  whb  encou- 
ragement for  those  which  he  had  already  produced,  or 
whether  he  was  rendered  incapable  of  executing  them  by 
reason  of  his  declining  health,  is  uncertain  ;  none  of  them, 
however,  ever  were  made  publiq.  He  concluded  a  labo- 
rious, and  it  may  be  affirmed,  an  useful  life,  wholly  de- 
voted to  antiquarian  pursuits,  Aug.  13,  1743,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-one  years.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Godeby, 
with  a  Latin  inscription.'  I'here  are  two  portraits  of  him  i 
one  in  his  '^  MemcMrs  of  Milton  ;  the  other  pre6xed  to  the 
second  edition  of  his  *^  Desiderata  Curiosa,"  inscribed, 
**  Francis  Peck,  A.  M.  natus  Stanfordis,  4  Mail,  mdcxcil'* 
By  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Curtis  of  Stamford,  he  had 
two  sons,  Francis,  a  clergyman,  who  died  in  1749,  rector 
of  Gunby  in  Lincolnshire;  and  Thomas,  who  died  young; 
and  a  daughter,  Anne,  widow  (in  1794)  of  Mr.  John  SmaU 
Jey,  farmer  at  Stroxton  in  Lincolnshire. 

The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Peck's  MSS.  became  the  pro- 
perty of  sir  Thomas  Cave,  hart.  Among  others,  he  pnr- 
cbased  5  vols,  in  4to,  fairly  transcribed  for  the  press,  in 
'  Mr.  Peck's  own  neat  hand,  under  the  title  of  <<  Monastieon 
Anglicanudd.''  These  volumes  were,  on  the  1 4th  of  May, 
1779,  presented' to  the  British  Museum,  by  the  last  sir 
Thomas  Cave,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  who  twenty 
years  before  had  it  in  contemplation  to  bestow  them  on  that 
excellent  repository.  They  are  a  most  valuable  and  almost 
inestimable  collection,  and  we  hope  will  not  be  neglected 
by  the  editors  of  the  new  edition  of  Dugdale.  Mr.  Peck's 
other  literary  projects  announced  in  the  preface  to  his 
*^  Desiderata,"  and  at  the  end  his  **  Memoirs  of  Cromwell," 
arc,  !•  "  Desiderata  Curiosa,"  vol.  111.  Of  this  Mr.  Ni- 
chols has  a  few  scattered  fragments.  2.  ^<  The  Annals  of 
Stanford  continued."  3.  **  The  History  and  Antiquities 
of  the  Town  and  Soke  of  Grantham,  in'  Lincolnshire." 

4.  **  The  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  Rutland." 

5.  *'Tbe  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  Leicester- 
•hire."  The  whole  of  Mr.  Peck's  MSS.  relative  to  this 
work,  were  purchased  by  sir  Thomas  Cave,  in  1754,  whose 

•jgrandson,  with  equal  liberality  and  propriety,  presented 
them  to  Mr.  Nichols  for  the  use  of  his  elaborate  history  of 
^bat  county.     It  appears  from  one  of  Mr.  Peck's  MSS.  on 
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Leieestertbire;  ifaat  he  medicated  a  «lvu»ti«r  oin  .apfji^mfani^ 
in  wbkb  he  Gordially  tbelieyed.  6.  '^  Tb^  Ufe  of  Mr.  I^"* 
eboJias  Ferrar,  of  IMh  GiAiij^  m  ibe  coviuty  qF  0iuw 
tiDg<loo,  gent.  oo»nioidjr  calM  the  ProtestMit  St.  Micbo«^ 
kt;  M<l  the  pio«s  Mr.  Gaorge  Hejrber t'«  S^riMal  3ratiher, 
4ooe  Irom  wigiiml  MSS.*'  TJiisMS.  lof  Fertm  is4»pw  in  tjlN9 
posseisioR  of  Mr.  Gtlehri^t  of  Sit*fnf<»pd,  befiofe  ww^if^^i* 
viho  infoms  us  ichat  there  b  iMUjiHi^  m  k  4»eyi9»4  wh^jt  jua/ 
be  foaed  in  Packard's  Life  of  Fteixar.  7.  ^*  The  Liye^  of 
William  Burtion^  eeq.  auAbor  of  lAne  AimqiittiepK)f  (.eie^s^ 
tetsbiret  Sisd  hks  turotbor  ftohert  B«trt0n,  B-  D.  ^tudenl  0S 
Cbriit^churcby  Mid  Motor  ot  .^eagrane^  ki  Leiceate^hifi^ 
bet)ter  koown  by  <lhe  niune  of  iDemocritos  juu.^  Mr.  Ni-t 
cb<^  bad  also  the  ivbole  of  this  MS.  or  f»lm,  vbioh  «vm 
neti>aly  fui  oiuline.  3^  ^*  New  Memoim  of  tbe  ftes^^Mtion 
itf  Kii^  Cbidrlei  ibe  fieeojid  (vbicb  toaj  be  4)an»i<tered  iUa^ 
aa  an  lApfiendix  to  seoreiary  Tfaurloe^a  Pa(>eitt)t  ccMitAinio^ 
tbe  •copies  •^t  Two  Htuidred  jnd  Forjty-^sijK  Original  LeXXef» 
and  PafeffSf  aU  wcitlen  .anciis  A  65a,  J65R,  9^  iMO  (rfipni^ 
of  them  ever  yet  pnmted).  Tbe  whole  ^oBUBUfiiQat^d  bf 
William  CBmf&Cf  e«q.  Q^iof  the  ParUaoieQi.''  In  1 73 1 , 
Mr.  Peckidrew  up  acnuuous  ^  Accfwuut  of  tbe  Asshebys  aq^ 
De  la  Xiaundsy  ownjetis'of  Bbxhami  in  the  oaunty  of  Lm-^ 
eohiy"  »  MS.  m  the  firitiah  idusenm.  Mr.  •GUobrist  hw 
a  copy  lof  lutt^aine's  iiivea,  cadvef«dlf  interlined  by  hifv^ 
^beuce  it  sfaould  -seen  ibatt  he  neclitatod  aa  eolai^genxQUt 
of  tbait  <very  useful  rakiiae.  Mr.  P^eok  also  Aeft  ^t  ^Mt 
snaay  M£  aermoRs,  sometof  wbich  are  in  thte  posaesskw  of - 
ibe  'sanae  sgentlemam,  who  baa  obligingly  )£8«{)iired  iif  .wiMa 
aome  particulars  of  tbe  fiuunford  antiqttaryi' 

PECKfflAM  (JoiU))^  arobhiab^p  of  Caoterbury  im  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  was  bora  tin  the  oomvty  of  SiisaeK,  abibu^ 
1J240,  and  educated  in  the  monoatery  at  Lexsesy  wtheaee 
be  was  sent  to  Oxford,  «nd  becaaoe  a  jOBfooiate  iriar.  .Hi» 
aiame«ocufs  in  the  registers  of  iMeiion^x^dlege,  wbiicbiwa9 
Ibunded  in  his  time,  but  not^ich  sufficient  iiracistoii  to 
enable  us  to  say  that  !be  «ras  educated  idnere.  He  wsa, 
tiowererc,  Gsreated  D.  D.  at  tbis  uniyeraity,  Aod  .r^d  .public 
lectures.  Pits  says  be  xras  pvofesaor.  of 'divinity^  and  aftec* 
iwards  provincial  of  bis  evder  in  Enghmd/'  He  appears  tp 
bave  been  twice  at  Paris,  where  healaodoesd  lectures  with 
Ig^eat  applause,    tte  went  from  Pahis,   aAer  bis  aeconil 

'1  NichoU's  l4iic«fl9rihire-.-4«d.^iipter.«->>WAcWAfi  Miltpp«  p.A^iu 
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vhilf  to  Lyons,  wbeire  he  obtained  m  canonty  in  the  ca* 
thedral,  which  Godwin  and  Cave  inrorm  us  was  held  wkh 
the  archbishopric  of  Caiiierbary  for  two  centuries  after. 
Faller  says  it  was  a  conrepient  half-way  honse  between 
Canterbury  and  Rome.  He  then  went  to  Rove,  where 
the  pope  appointed  him  anditor  or  chief  jadge  of  his  pa« 
lace^  but  Leland  calls  the  office  which  the  pope  hestowed 
vpon  him  tBatof  Palatine  lectarer  or  reader,  **  lector,  nt 
vocant,  Palatiaus.'*  In  1278,  this  pope  consecrated  him 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  Peckham's  agreeing  to  pay 
kis  holiness  the  snm  of  4000  marks,  which  there  is  tome 
reason  to  think  he  did  not  pay ;  at  least  it  is  certain  he 
was  so  slow  in  remitting  it^  that  the  pope  thmatened  to 
•jccommnnicate  him. 

On  his  arrival  In  England,  he  aemmoned  a  convocation 
sit  Lambeth,  reformed  yarious  abnses  in  the  chorch,  an  A 
punished  several  of  the  clergy  for  holding  plnralifties,  er 
for  being  nen-nrei&dents ;  nor  did  he  spare  the  tatty,  of  w4at« 
ever  rank,  if  found  guilty  of  incontinence.  In  1269  h4 
went  in  person  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  then  at  Snowdoi^ 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  him  anA 
the  king  (Edward  I.)  but  was  nnsuceessful,  snd  therefore, 
when  on  his  return  be  passed  through  Oxford,  he  excom* 
inunicated  the  prince^and  his  followers.  He  died  at  Mort* 
)ake,  in  1892,  and  was  buried  in  Canterbury  cathedral, 
near  the  remains  of  St  Thomas  i  Becket.  Godwin  repre« 
aents  him  as  a  man  of  great  state  and  outward  pomp,  but 
easily  accessible  and  liberal,  except  to  the  Jews,  whom  hm 
persecuted  severely.  He  founded  a  college  at  Wingham, 
in  Kent,  which  at  the  dissolution  had  an  annual  revenue  of 
84/.  ^  Wood,  in  his  *<  Annals,'*  makes  frequent  mention  of 
Peckbam^s  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  university  of 
Oxford;  and  in  some  of  his  regulations  he  showed  his  taste 
smd  learning  in  censuring  certmn  logical  and  gramnmtical 
hbsurdities  which  prevailed  in  the  schools,  and  appears  to 
|iave  alviwys  promoted  discipline  and  good  morals.  Tan* 
ner  ennmefates  a  great  number  -of  his  works  on  divinity^ 
which  show  him  accomplished  in  all  the  learning  of  his  age. 
These  remain,  however,  in  manuscript^  in  our  different  li* 
Imuries,  except  some  of  his  letters  published  by  Wharton^ 
^nd  his  statutes,  institutions,  &c.  in  the  *^  Concil.  Mag* 
JBrit.  et  Bib.  vol.  !!•**  Two  only  of  Ins  works  were  pub» 
lished  separately,  and  often  reprinted ;  viz.  his  *^  Coflec* 
Unea  Bibliorum  iibri  quioque/^  Colon.  ISiS^  lif9l;  Pa<is^ 
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1514  ;  and  hit  '^  Pewpectiva  Communis,'*  Venice,  ISO*  $ 
Colon.   1592,  Norimb.   1542,  and  Parisy  1556,  4to.* 

PECOCK.     See  PEACOCK. 

PECQUET  (John),  a  learned  anatomist,  and  a  native 
of  Dieppe,  a  considerabJe  author  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, has  rendered  bis  name  famous  by  his  discovery  of 
the  thoracic  duct,  and  the  receptacle  of  the  chyle ;  with 
which,  however,  some  altedge  that  Bartholomeus  Eusta^ 
chius  was  acquainted  before  him.  But  the  world  is  obliged 
to  Pecquet  for  shewing,  beyond  all  contradiction,  that  thtf 
lacteal  vessels  convey  the  chyle  to  this  receptacle  ;  and  foif 
proving  that  it  is  thence  carried,  by  particular  vessels^ 
through  the  thorax,  almost  as  high  as  the  left  shoulder, 
and  there  thrown  into  the  left  subclavian  vein,  and  so  di« 
reedy  carried  to  the  heart.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  February 
1674.  The  worlL  in  which  be  published  the  discovery  was 
eotitled  **  Experiroenta  nova  Aoatomica,  quibus  incogni- 
tuqn  hactenus  Chyli  Receptaculum,  et  ab  eo  per  Tboracem 
In  Ramos  usque  subclavios  Vasa  lactea  deleguntur  ;*'  ta 
which  was  subjoined  a  dissertation,  *^  De  Circulatione  San«* 
guiniset  Chyli  Motu/*  1651.  It  was  reprinted  in  1654, 
together  with  an  essay  ''  De  Thoracis  lacteis,''  in  answer 
to  Kiolan  ;  and  mfiny  subsequent  editions  have  appeared.* 

PEDRUSI,  or  fEDRUZZI  (Paul),  a  learned  anti- 
quary, was  bom  of  a  noble  Camily  at  Mantua,  in  1646.  He 
entered  himself  among  the  Jesuits,  and  became  distin-^ 
gaished  for  his  deep  knowledge  of  history  and  antiquitiesi 
His  private  character  too  was  such  as  made  him  beloved  by 
every  person  who  knew  him.  He  was  chosen  by  Rannuncio, 
duke  of  Parma,  to  arrange  bis  rich  and  curious  cabinet  of 
medals,  of  which,  in  1694,  he  began  to  publish  an  account 
voder  the  title  .of  <<  I  Cssar^  in  oro  raccolti  nel  Farnese 
Mu9S9Q  o  publicati  coUe  loro  congrue  iaterpretazbni;'*and 
be  continued  his  labours  till  his  death,  Jan.  20,  1721.  This 
work,  in  its  complete  form,  consists  of  ten  vols,  folio,  and 
bears  the  title  of  "  Museo  Farnese;"  but  is  not  held  in  so  ' 
^much  estio^tion  on  the  continent  as  to  bear  a  high  price.* 
\  PEELE  (George),,  an  English  poet,  who  flourished  in 
Xbe  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  a  native  of  Devonahire. 
He  was  first  educated  at  Broadgate's  Hall,  but  waa  some 
time  afterwards  made  a  student  of  Christ  Church  colIegCf 
.Qxford,  about  1573t  where,,  after  goin^  through  all  the 
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aereral  forms  of  logic  ancf  pbiloftopby,  arkl  taking  all  tbei 
necessary  steps,  he  was  admitted  to  bis  master  of  art»  degree^ 
in  1579.  After  this  it  appears  that  he  reHHHed  t6  L(ondon,> 
became  the  city  poet,  and  had  the  ordering  of  the  pageants.* 
He  lived  on  the  Bank-side,  over  against  Black-friars,  and 
'maintained  the  estimation  in  his  poetical  capacity  which  b^ 
bad  acquired  at  the  university,  which  setims  to  have  been- 
o£  no  inconsiderable  rank.  He  was  a  good  pastoral  poet ; 
and  Wood  informs  us  that  his  plays  were  not  only  often 
acted  with  great  applause  in  his  life-time,  but  did  also 
endure  reading,  with  due  commendation,  many  years  after 
bis  death.  He  speaks  of  him,  however,  as  a  more  volu-> 
minous  writer  in  that  way  than  he  appears  to  bave  been|» 
mentioning  bis  dramatic  pieces  by  the  distinction  of  tra-« 
gedies  and  comedies,  and  has  given  us  a  list  of  those  which 
be  says  he  bad  seen  ;  but  in  this  he  must  have  made  som«r 
mistake,  as  be  has  divided  the  several  incidents  in  one  of 
them,  namely,  his  <*  Edward  I.' -  in  such  manner  a»  to 
make  the  **  Life  of  Llewellin,''  and  the  **  Sinking  of  Queed 
Eleanor,'*  two  detached  and  separate  pieces  of  themselves} 
the  error  of  which  will  be  seen  in  the  perusal  of  the  wbokr 
title  of  this  play.  He  moreover  tells  us,  that  the  lasU 
mentioned  piece,  together  with  a  ballad  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, was,  in  his  time,  usually  sold  by  the  common  ballad-^ 
mongers.  The  real  titles  of  the  plays  written  by  tint 
author,  of  which  five  only  are  known,  are,  1.  •*  The  Arraign- 
ment of  Paris,"  1584,  4io.  2.  **  Edward  the  First,  1598,*^ 
4to.  3.  «  King  David  and  Fair  Bethsabe,"  1 5Sr9,  4to.  4; 
**  T^ie  Turkish  Mahomet  and  Hyren  the  Fair  Greek.''  5v . 
"  The  Old  Wives  Tale,'*  a  comedy,  1595,  4ta,  J 

Wood  and  Winstanley,  misgu'rded  by'  formed  ealarlogttte^ 
bave  also  attributed  to  him  another  tragedy,  called  ^AU 
phonsus,  emperor  of  Germany.**  But  this,'  Langbaiifd 
assures  us,  was  written  by  Chapman^  he  himself  baling  the 
play  in  his  possession,  with  that  authaF*8  name  to  it^ 
About  1593  Peele  seems  to  have  been  ttfken  iato  >the  ptf^ 
tponage  of  the  earl  of  Nortbuiaberland,  t<r  whom  ho'dedi^ 
cated  in  that  year,  "  The  Honour  of  the  Gaiter,  a  poeui 
^ratulatorie,  the  Firstlings  consecrated  u»  his  noble  name.*' 
He  was  almost  as  famous  for  bi»  tricks  and  merry,  pranks  as 
Scoggan,  Skelton,  or  Dick  Tarlet^n;  and  as  there  are 
books  of  theirs  in  print,  se  there  is^  one  -of  bis  catied 
"  Merrie  conceited  Jests  of  George  Peele,  gent,  sometime 
student  in  Oxford  /  wherein  U  shewed,  the  cpurse  of  }m 
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Ufe»  bow  b#  lited,**  kc.  1627,  4to.  Thes0  j^su,  as  ibejr 
ire  c^Ud,  ittigbt  wttb  more  propriety  be  termed  the  tiiok$ 
of  a  sharper.  Peele  died  before  i  598,  of  the  consequencea 
of  bit  debauoberiet*  Oldys  saya  be  left  behind  him  a  wife 
and  a  daughter.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  persoo  of  4 
rery  irregular  life;  and  Mr.  Steeveiis,  with  great  proba- 
bility, supposes,  that  the  character  of  George  Pieboard,  in 
<'  The  Puritan,'*  was  designed  as  a  representative  of  George 
Peele.  See  a  note  on  that  comedy,  as  published  by  Mr. 
Malone.  ^ 

P£G,GE  (Samuel),  an  eminent  and  laborious  antiquary, 
descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Derbyshire,  was  the 
•on  of  Christopher  Pegge,  a  woollen-draper,  and  was  bora 
at  Chesterfield,  Nor.  5,  1704.  He  was  admitted  a  peo- 
doner  of  St.  Jobn*«  college,  Cambridge,  May  20,  1722, 
and  in  November  was  elected  a  scholar  upon  Lupton*a 
fbuQdatioii.  Lo  Jan.  172i^  be  took  bis  de^pree  of  B.  A.  and 
in  March  1726  was  elected  to  a  fellowship,  which  he  did 
net  bold  long,  owing  to  a  singular  circumstance.  His  fet> 
|ew  compemor  was  Mr.  Michael  Burton,  who  had  the 
•iti^erior  right  as  being  a-kin  to  the  founder  of  the  feUow«> 
sl^  btU  this  claim  was  set  asides  owing  to  his  being  de* 
ficieni  in  literature.  He  now  artfully  applied  to  the  col* 
iige  for  a  testimonial,  that  be  might  receive  orders,  and 
eedertake  soeie  cure  in  the  vicinity  of  Cambridge;  and  this 
being  eoadrisedly  gramed,  he  immediately  i^pealed  to 
tbe  visitor  (Dr. Thomas  Greene,  bishop  of  Ely),  represent* 
ing  ibat,  as  Ae  college  bad,  by  the  testimonial,  tbought 
btm  quailed  £ar  ordipeiion,  it  coeld  not,  in  justice,  do^m 
htm  unworthy  of  becoming  a  fellow  of  the  society.  Tbe 
poeaeqeence  was,  that  tbe  visitor  found  himself  reluctantly 
obliged  to  eject  Mr.  Pegge,  and  Burton  took  possession  oif 
Iba  fdUoirship.  /The visitor,  however,  recommended  Mr. 
Ptegd  kk  iuck  a  ananner  to  the  master  and  seniors  of  tbe 
(mhge^  that  be  was  from  that  time  eoosidered  as  ah  bo* 
ODrarv  laeaiber  of  the  body  of  fellowa  {fanquam  socius)^  and 
k^  bis  aeet  u  their  table  and  in  the  diapel,  being  placed 
in  thesimatioQ  of  a  feUow-cooiaioner.  Feeling  yet  more 
tbesedimitj  of  the  trick  pli^ed  upon  thrai  by  Burton,  tbej 
ebeae  Mr.  Pag^  ton  Pbut-^fellowsbip  in  1729. 

CUssksl  eritietsm  hmng  one  of  his  earliest  studies,  it  is 
Aongbl  tbaa  be  bad  before  this  time  meditated  an  edition 
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^  XeDopboti*8  ^  Cyfopadia*'  aiul  <^  Anftbtft^**  from  a  ce\^ 
lation  of  tbem  with  the  Duport  MS.  m  tb^  library  of  Eton, 
to  convince  the  irorld  that  he  bad  not  been  nnjuatly  pre-* 
ferred  to  Burton  ;  but  this  undertaking  was  probably  pre«> 
▼eqted  by  the  appearance  of  Rutchinson^i  edition.  Hair* 
faig  taken  the  degree  of  M*  A.  in  July  I729|  he  wai  or« 
'  dained  deacon  in  December,  and  priest  in  Felmiary  follow<* 
iBgy  oh  both  occasions  by  Dr.  Baker,  bishop  of  Norwich. 
His  6rst  clerical  employment  was  as  curate  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Lynch,  at  Sandwich,  in  Kent  This  he  held  from 
Lady  Day  1730,  to  Midsummer  17S1,  when  be  removed 
to  Bisbopsboume,  another  living  belonging  to  Dr.  Lynch^ 
who  at  the  end  of  the  same  year  procured  tor  him  the  liir^ 
log  of  Godmersham. 

Being  now  possessed  of  a  living,  and  of  some  independ^^ 
ent  personal  property  inherited  from  his  mother,  he  mar* 
lied,  in  April  1733,  miia  Aune  Clarke,  the  only  daughter 
of  Benjamin  Clarke,  esq.  of  Stanley,  Dear  Wakefidd,  In 
Yorkshire.  While  be  resided  in  Keot»  whieh  was  for  the 
space  of  twenty  years,  he  made  himself  universally  ac^ 
eeptable  by  his  general  knowledge,  bis  agreeable  conrer- 
sation,  andfhis  vivacity.  Having  an  early  propensity  to  the 
study  of  antiquities  as  well  as  of  the  classics,  he  here  laid 
the  foundation  of  what  in  time  beeaode  a  considerable  eol* 
lection  of  books,  and  his  cabinet  of  coins  grew  in  propor- 
tion ;  by  which  two  assemblages,  so  scarce  among  country 
gentlemen  in  general,  be  was  qualified  to  pursue  those 
Oollateral  studies,  without  neglecting  his  parochial  duties, 
to  which  he  was  always  assiduously  attentive.  Here,  how« 
ever,  the  placid  course  of  his  life  was  interrupted  by  the| 
death  of  Mrs.  Pegge,  whom  he  lamented  with  uhfeignedi 
sorrow;  and  now  meditated  on  some  mode  of  removing 
himself,  without  disadvantoge,  to  his  native  country,  either 
by  obtaining  a  preferment  tenable  with  his  present  vicaTa^, 
or  by  exchanging  this  for  an  equivalent.  Having  been  in« 
duced  to  reside  for  some  time  at  Sorrenden,  lo  superintend 
the  education  of  Sir  Edward  Dering*s  son,  that  baronef 
obuined  for  him  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Brampton^  near 
Chesterfield,  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  of  Lincoln ;  but  the 
parishioners  insisting  that  they  bad  a  right  to  the  presenta- 
tion, law  proceedings  took  place,  before  the  terminatioo: 
of  which  in  favour  of  the  dean  of  Lincoln,  Mr.  Pegge  wai 
presented  by  the  new  dean  of  Lincoln,  Dr.  George,  to  the 
rectory  of  Whittbgtoii)  near  OhesterfiekL    Ke  wu  eo^ 
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cordingly  indpcted  Nov.  11,1751,  and  resided  here  up^ 
wards  of  forty-four  years  without  iaterruption.  About  a 
fortnight  after,  by  the  interest  of  hia  friend  sir  Edward 
Dering'with  the  duke  of  Devousbire,  he  was  inducted  into 
the  rectqry  of  Brinbill,  or  Brindle,  in  Lancashire,  on  which 
be  realigned  Qodmersham.  Sir  Edward  also  obtained  fpr 
him  i;i  the  same  year  a  scarf  from  the  mar<)uis  of  Harting- 
ton  (afterwards  the  .fourth  duke  of  Devonshire)  who  was 
t^en  called  up  to  the  house  of  peers  by  the  title  of  baron 
Cavendish  of  Hard  wick.  In  1758  Mr.  Pegge  was  enabled* 
^y  the  acquiescence  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  to  ex- 
change Brinhill  for  Heath,  alias.  Lown,  which  lies  within 
seven  mijes  of  Whittington ;  a  very  cooimodious  measure^ 
as  it  brought  his  parochial  preferments  within  a  smaller 
distance  of  each  other.  The  vicarage  of  Heath  he  held  till 
bis  death.  His  other  preferments  were,  in  1765,  theperr 
petual  curacy  of  Wingerworth  ;  the  prebend  of  Bobenbull, 
in  the  church  of  Lichfield,  in  1757;  the  living  of  Whit^ 
tington  in  Staffordshire,  in  1763 ;  and  the  prebend  of  Louth, 
in  Lincoln  church,  in  1772.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life 
be  declined  accepting  a  residentiaryship  in  the  church  of 
Lichfield,  being  too  old  to  endure,  with  tolerable  conve- 
nience, a  removal  from  time  to  time.  His  chief  patron 
was  archbishop  Cornwallis,  but  he  had  an  admirer,  if  not  a 
patron,  in  every  dignitary  of  the  church  who  knew  him ; 
and  his  protracted  life,  and  bis  frequent  and  almost  unin- 
terrupted literary  labours,  made  him  very  generally  known. 
In  1791^  when  on  a  visit  to  his  grandson;  sir  Christopher 
P^gge,  of  Oxford,  he  was  created  LL.  D.  by  that  univer- 
sity. He  died,  after  a  fortnight's  illness,  Feb.  14,  1796, 
in  the  ninety-second  jiear  of  his  age,  and  was  buried,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  desire,  in  d^  chancel  of  the  church  of 
Whittington,  near  Chesterfield,  where  his  son  placed  a 
mural  tablet  of  black  marble,  over  the  east  window,  with 
a  short  inscription. 

Dr.  Pegge's  manners  were  those  of  a  gentleman  of  libe-> 
ral  education,  who  bad  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  had 
formed  them  upon  the  best  models  within  bis  observation. 
Having  in  his  early  years  lived  in  free  intercourse  with 
many  of  the  principal  and  best-bred  gentry  in  various  parts 
of  Kent,  he  ever  after  preserved  the  same  attention,  by 

Associating  with  superior  qompany,  and  forming  honoura* 
le  attachments.     In. his  avocations  from  reading  and  re« 
tiremei^t,  fe|w  qoen  cauld  rels^x  with  more  ea9e  and  cheer- 
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fulness,  .or  better  understood  the  destpere  in  loco:  and  as  he 
did  uot  mix  in  business  of  a  public  nature,  he  appeared  to 
most  advantage  in  private  circles;  for  he  possessed  an 
equanimity  which  obtained  the  esteem  of  his  friends,  and 
40  affability  which  procured  the  respect  of  his  depmidents., 
His  habits  of  life  were  such  as  became  hi$  profession  and 
iution.  In  his  clerical  functions  he  was  exemplarily  cor- 
rect, performing  all  his  parochial  duties  himself,  until  th^ 
failure  of  his  eye-sight  rendered  an  assistant  necessary  ;  but 
that  did  not  happen  till  within  a  fe^^  years  before  his  df  ath. 
As  a  preacher,  bis  discourses  from  the  pulpit  were  of  the 
didactic  and  exhortatory  kind,  appealing  to  the  under- 
standings rather  than  to  the  passions  of  his  auditory,  by 
expounding  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  a  plain,  intelligible, 
and  unaffected  manner.  Though  he  bad  an  early  propen- 
sity to  the  study  of  antiquities,  he  never  indulged  himself 
much  in  it,  as  long  as  more  essential  and  professional  oc- 
cupations had  a  claim  upon  him ;  for  he  bad  a  due  sense 
of  the  nature  and  importance  of  his  clerical  functions,  and 
Jiad  studied  divinity  in  all  its  branches  with  much  attention. 
As  an  antiquary,  by  which  character  chiefly  he  will 
hereafter  be  known,  he  was  one  of  the  most  laborious  of 
his  time.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries in  175  J,  the  year  in  which  the  charter  of  incorpo; 
ration  was  granted  ;  and  when  their  ^*  Archaeologia*'  began 
to  b<3  published,  he  contributed  upwards  of  fifty  men)oirs» 
many  of  which  are  of  considerable  length,  being  by  much 
the  greatest  number  hitherto  coDtributed  by  any  individual 
member  of  that  learned  body.  He  also  wrote  seven  curi- 
ous memoirs  for  the  "  Bibliotheca  Topographica  Brit.'*  and 
many  hundred  articles  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  from 
the  year  1746  to  1795.  His  principal  signatured  were  Paid 
GemsegCf  (Samuel  Pegge),  and  T.  Row^  (the  rector  of 
Whittington),  and  sometimes  Z.  E.  the  6nal  letters  of  his 
name.  Numerous  as  these  articles  are,  there  is  scarcely 
one  of  them  which  does  not  convey  some  curious  informa- 
tion, or  illustrate  some  doubtful  point  in  history,  classical 
criticism,  or  antiquities;  and  if  collected  together,  with 
some  kind  of  arrangement,  might  form  a  very  interesting 
and  amusing  volume,  or  volumes. 

.  His  independent  publications  on  numismatical,  antiqua- 
rian^ and  biographical  subjects  were  also  very  numerous : 
1.  <^  A  Series  of  Dissertations  on  some  elegant  and  very 
icj^uable  Anglo-Saxon   Remains,".  1756,  4U>.     9.  <<  M^ 
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moirf  of  Roger  de  WesehaniH  desn  of  UqcoIii,  after* 
wmrds  bishop  of  Ltehfield,  and  the  priiMripal  favourite  of 
Robert  Grotsetete,  bishop  of  Lincoln/*  1761,  4t0.  3^. 
^<  An  Essay  on  the  Coins  of  Cunobetin :  in  an  episde  to 
the  right  rer.  bishop  of  Carlisle  (Dr.  Lyttelton),  president 
of  the  society  of  antiqaaries,*'  1766,  4to.  4.  ^  An  assem- 
blage of  coins  fabrics^  by  authority  of  the  archbishops  of 
Caoterbttry.  To  which  are  subjoined  two  Dissertauoas,'* 
1772,  4to.  5.  "  Fitz-Stephen's  Description  of  the  city  of 
London/'  &c,  1772,  4to.  6.  <*  The  Forme  of  Cory.  A 
1^  of  ancient  English  cookery,  oampiled  about  the  year 
1990^  temp.  Rich.  II.  with  a  copious  index  and  glossaiy,'^ 
1780,  Sto.  The  original  of  this  curious  roll  was  the  pfo- 
perty  of  the  late  GusUtus  Brander,  esq.  who  preseneed  it 
afterwards  to  the  British  Museum.  Prefixed  to  this 
publication  is  bis  portrait,  engraved  at  the  expence  of 
Mr.  Brander.  7.  '^  Annalev  Eiiie  de  Trickenham,  mo^ 
nachi  ordinis  Benedietini.  Ex  Bibliotheca  Lamethaaa.** 
To  which  is  added,  ^  Compendium  compertoram ;  ex 
bibliotheca  ducis  Devoniee,*'  1789,  in  4to.  Both  parts 
of  thb  publication  contain  copious  annotations  by  the 
editor.  The  former  was  communicated  by  Mr.  Nichols, 
to  whom  it  is  inscribed,  ^<  ad  Johannem  Nicolsium,  cele« 
berrrmom  typographum ;''  and  the  latter  was  published  by 
permission  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  to  whom  it  is  dedV* 
cated.  S.  <<  The  Life  of  Robert  Grossetete,  the  celebrated 
bishop  of  Lincoln,'*  1793,  4to.  This  has  very  justly  been 
considered  as  the  chef-tTofuvre  of  the  author.  Seldom  has 
research  into  an  obscure  period  been  more  soccessfut.  It 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  literary  history.  9.  *'  An  his* 
torical  account  of  Beauchief  Abbey,  in  the  county  of 
I>erby,  from  its  first  foundation  to  its  final  dissolution,** 
1801,  4to.  10.  ^<  Anonymiana ;  or  Ten  centuries  of  ob- 
servations on  various  authors  and  subjects,'*  1809,  8vo,  a 
very  entertaining  assemblage  of  judicious  remarks  and 
anecdotes.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  these  two  last  public 
cations  were  posthumous. 

In  the  way  of  his  profession.  Dr.  Pegge  published,  in 
1739,  a  pamphlet  on-  a  controversy  excited  by  Dr.  Sykes, 
entitled  <*  The  Inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  Demoniacs  in- 
the  New  Testament ;  in  a  Letter  to  the  author,*'  8to.  He 
afterwards  published  two  occasionlil  sermons,  and  three 
small  tracts  for  the  use  of  his  flock,  which  he  distributed 
among  them  gratis^  on  the  subjects  of  confirmation,  the" 
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churcb  catedbisniy  and  the  Lord^s  Fnyer.  The  late  Dn 
Faroner  attriboied  to  Dr.  Pegge,  a  pMopblet  printed  iik 
1731,  and  entitled  **  ReiD^ks  on  the  Miscellaneoiis  ObMr*^ 
i^ons  upon  Autbora  ancient  and  moderfi.  In  several  let-* 
ier%  ta  a  Friend.'*  A  ibort  addreu  to  the  reader  sayt^  that  • 
^^  These  letters  are  novr  made  public,  in  order  to  stop  the 
career,  and  to  curb  the  insolence,  of  those  Goths  and 
Vandals  the  minor  critics  of  the  age,  the  Marklands,  the 
Wades,  and  the  Obserrators/*  From  this  we  should  sup« 
pose  the  work  to  be  uooical. 

Dr.  Pegge  left  many  llSSk  a  considerable  part  of  which 
are  in  the  possession  of  his  grandson.  While  rioar  of  God-' 
niersham,  be  collected  a  good  deal  relative  to  the  college 
at  Wje^  in  that  neiglibonrbood,  which  he  thought  of  pub-' 
lashings  aad  ennprsrved  the  seal,  before  engraved  in  Lewis*# 
aeab.  He  had  ^  Extracts  from  the  rental  of  the  royal 
manor  of  Wye,  made  about  1430,  in  the  hancis  of  Daniel 
^earl  of  Wincbelaea ;"  and  *'  Copy  of  a  survey  and  rental 
of  the  college,  in  the  possession  of  sir  Windham  Knatch^ 
boU,  1739.**  He  possessed  also  a  M»  ''  Lexicon  Xeno^ 
fdiootienm'*  by  himself;  a  Greek  Lexicon  m  MS.)  an: 
*^  English  HisUNrical  Dictionary/*  in  6  volv.  fol. ;  a  Frencfaf 
and  Italian,  a  Latin,  a  British  and  Saxon  one,  in  one  vo-* 
lume  each ;  all  corrected  by  his  notes ;  a  **  Gloesanum 
Genecale  ;**  two  volumes  of  collections  in  Englisb  history ;' 
ooUectiona  for  the  city  and  church  of  Lincoln,  now  in  Mr. 
Googh^s  library  ai  Oxford ;  a  *•  Monasticon  Caatianum,** 
2  voU.  feUe;  and  various  other  MS  collections,  which  allbrd 
striking  proofs  of  unwearied  industry,  zeal,  and  judgcnent.' 

PEGGE  (Samuil),  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
1731.  He  studied  law,  and  became  a  banriscer  of  the  Mid- 
dle Temple ;  one  of  the  grooms  of  his  majesty's  privy-cbam- 
l>er,  and  one  of  the  esquires  of  the  king's  household.  He 
was,  like  his  fttther,  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Gentle- 
man's  Magazine.  He  was  also  author  of  **  Curialia ;  or  an 
historical  account  of  some  branches  of  the  Roynl  House* 
hold,"  part  1,  1782;  part  II,  1784,  and  part  111,  i79l. 
He  had  been  several  years  engaged  in  preparing  the  re« 
OMuning  numbers  of  the  '^  Curialia"  for  the  pre^ts ;  the  ma- 
terials for  which,  and  also  his  very  amusing  *^  Anecdotes 
cf  the  English  Language,"  he  bequeathed  to  Mr.  Nrchols; 
who  published  the  «*  Anecdott^s"  in  1803,  8vo,  a  second' 
edition  iu  1814;  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  numbers  of  the 
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'^Corialia**  in  1806.  He  also  assisted  Mr.  Nicbok  in 
publishing  his  fatber^s  **  History  of  Beauchief  Abbey/' 
and  wrote  his  father^s  life,  to  which  we  have  referred  in 
the  preceding  article.  He  died  May  22,  1600,  aged  sixty- 
9even^  and  was  buried  on  the  west  side  of  Kensington 
church^yard*  By  his  first  wife,  be  had  one  son,  Christo- 
pher Pegge,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  knighted  in  17Sdy  and  now 
jregius  professor  of  physic  at  Oxford.^ 

PEGUILON.     See  BEAU.CAIRE. 

PEIRCE  (James),  an  eminent  dissenting  minister,  dis- 
languished  for  his  zealous  defence  of  the  principles  of  non- 
conformity, and  a  no  Ijsss  zealous  latitudinarian  in  opinion, 
^as  born  in-  1673,  at  Wappiug  in  London,  of  reputable 
parents.  By  bis  mother,  who  died  last,  when  be  was 
4Kbout  seven  years  old,  he,  with  a  brother  and  sister,  both 
older  than  himself,  was  committed  to  Mr.  Matthew  Mead, 
the  famous  dissenting  minister  at  Stepney,  as  bis  guardian, 
at  whose  house  he  lived  for  some  time  after  bis  mother*s 
death,  and  was  uught  by  the  same  tutors  Mr.  Mead  kept- 
for  his  own  sons.  He  was  afterwards,  by  Mr.  Mead*s  direc* 
tion,  put  to  other  grammar-schools,  and  at  last  sent  to 
UtrfBcht  in  Holland,  where  he  bad  his  academical  institu- 
tion, and  studied  under  Witsius,  Leydecker,  Grsvius,  Leos** 
den,  De  Vries,  and  Luyts,  and  was  well  known  to  tbe 
celebrated  Mr.  Hadrian  Reland,  who  was  then  bis  fellow 
student,  and  afterwards  when  he  was  professor  corresponded 
with  Mr.  Peirce.  The  latter-part  of  bis  time  abroad  Mr^ 
Peirce  spent  at  Leyden,  where  he  attended  Perizonius 
and  Noodt  especially,  hearing  Gronovius,  Mark  and  Span- 
beim,  occasionally ;  and  with  some  of  these  professors  in 
both  universities  be  afterwards  held  a  corres|>ondence. 
After  he  had  spent  above  five  years  in  these  two  places,  he 
lived  privately  in  England,  for  some  time  at  London, 
among  his  relations,  and  for  some  time  at  Oxford,  where 
be  lodged  in  a  private  bouse,  and  frequented  the  Bodleian 
library.  After  this,  at  the  desire  of  his  friends,  be  preached 
an  evening  lecture  on  Sundays  at  the  meeting-bouse  in 
Miles-lane,  London,  and  occasionally  in  other  places,  until 
be  settled  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  treated  with  great 
respect  and  civility  by  many  gentlemen  of  the  university. 
In  )71S  he  was  removed  to  a  congregation  at  Exeter, 
where  he  continued  till  1718,  when  a  controversy  arising 
among  the  dissenters  about  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
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from  which  •soiM  of  them  were  at  this  time  departing, 
ihree  articles  were  proposed  tp  bim,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Hal- 
let,  seniqr,  another  dissenting  minister  in  Exeter,  io  order 
to^  be  subscribed ;  which  both  of  them  refused,  and  wer« 
ejected  from  their  congregation.  After  this  a  new  meeting 
was  opened  March  15,  I61B-9,  in  that  city,  of  which  Mr, 
Peirce  continued  minister  till  his  death,  which  happened 
March  30,  1726,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age.  His  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  April  the  3d  following  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Hallet,  jun.  and  printed  at  London,  1726,  in  8?o;  ia 
which  he  was  restrained  by  Mr.  Peirce  himself  from  bestowf 
ing  any  encomiums  on  him ;  but  Mr.  Hallet  observes  iu  a 
letter,  that  **  he  was  a  man  of  the  strictest  virtue,  exemplary 
piety,  and  great  learning;  and  was  exceedingly  coinmuni^ 
cative  of  his  knowledge.  He  would  condescend  to  con- 
verse on  subjects  of  learning  with  young  men,  in  whqm  be 
found  any  thirst  after  useful  knowledge ;  and  in  his  dis*- 
coursing  with  them  would  be  extremely  free,  and  treat 
them  as  if  they  had  been  his  equals  in  learning  and  years.** 
His  works  have  been  divided  into  four  classes.  Under 
the  philosophical  class,  we  find  only  his  "  Exercitatio  Pbi« 
losophica  de  Homoeomeria  Anaxagorea,*'  Utrecht,  1692.* 
But  be  was  more  voluminous  in  the  controversy  between 
the  church  of  England  and  the  dissenters.  Of  the  latter 
be  has  been  esteemed  a  great  champion.  In  their  defence 
be  published,  1.  *^  Eight  Letters  to  Dr.  Wells,'*  London, 
1706  and  1707.  2.  ^*  Consideration  on  the  sixth  Chapter 
of  the  Abridgment  of  the  London  Cases,  relating  to  Bap.« 
tism  and  the  sign  of  the  Cross,**  London,  1708.  3.  **  Vin- 
dicisB  Fratrum  Dissentientium  \ti  Angli&,**  London,  1710, 
8yo.  4.  **  An  Enquiry  into  the  present  duty  of  a  Low 
Churchman,**  London,  1711,  8vo«  5.  ^' Viodic^ion  of  the 
Dissenters,**  London,  1717,  8vo.  6.  '^  A  Letter  to  Dr«. 
Bennet,  occasioned  by  his  late  treatise  concerning  the 
Nonjurors*  Separation,**  &c.  London,  1717,  8vo.  7.  "Pre- 
face to  the  Presbyterians  not  chargeable  with  KingCharles*s 
death,*'  Exeter,  1717,  in  8vo.  8.  "Defence  of  the  Dis- 
senting  Ministry  and  Ordination,**  in  two  parts,  London, 
1718,  8vo.  9,  "  The  Dissenters*  Reasons  for  not  writing 
in  bebalf  of  Persecution.  Designed  for  the  satisfaction  <^ 
Dr.  Snape,  in  a  letter  to  him,"  London,  1718,  8vo.  10. 
**  Interest  of  the  Whigs  with  relation  to  the  Test- Act,** 
London,  1718,  Svo.  11.  "Reflections  on  Dean  Sher- 
lock's Vindication  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts^** 
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LoodM^  I718»  tfo.  13.  **  Charge  •#  ttritrepresentfttioiidk 
mmintaiDed  against  Dean  Sherlock,**  London,  1719,  Sto. 
IS.  **  Loyalty,  integrity,  and  ingenuity  <^  High  Church 
and  the  Dissenters  oompared,**  London,  1719,  8vo. — Re- 
lative to  bis  controversy  at  Exeter,  which  produced  ht» 
ejectment,  were  published  by  him,  1 .  **  The  Case  of  the 
Ministers  ejected  at  Exon,**  London,  1719,  8va  3.  **  De-^ 
Itnce  of  the  Case,**  London,  1719,  8vo.  3.  ^*  Antmadver^ 
iions  on  the  true  Account  of  the  Proceedings  at  Salter^a 
Hall :  with  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Eveleigh/*  London,  1719,  Svo. 
4.  ^  A  Second  Letter  to  Mr.  Eveleigb,  in  answer  to  big 
Sober  Reply,'*  Exeter,  1719,  8va  5.  <<  A  Letter  to  a 
subscribing  Minister  in  Defence  of  the  Animadyersions,^' 
&c.  London,  1719,  8vo.  6.  ^  Remarks  opon  the  Account 
of  what  was  transacted  in  the  asseinbly  at  Exon,**.  London, 
IT  19,  8vo.  7.  "  An  Answer  to  Mr.  Enty*s  Defence  of  the 
Assembly,**  London,  1719,  8vo.  8.  **  The  Western  In* 
quisition,*'  London,  1 720, 8  vo.  9.  •*  The  Security  of  Truth, 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Enty,**  Loiulon,  1721,  8vo.  10.  ^*  Inqui* 
tfition-'bonesty  displayed,**  London,  1722,  8vo. — On  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  he  published,  1.  ^'A  Letter  to  a 
Dissenter  in  Exeter,'*  London,  1719,  8vo.  2.  "Plain 
Christianity  defended,"  in  four  parts,  London,  1719, 1720, 
8vo.  3.  **  Thirteen  Queries  propounded  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Walrond,  in  an  appendix  to  the  Innocent  vindicated,'* 
London,  1719,  8vo.  There  was  an  Answer  to  these  que<» 
lies  printed  in  1721,  under  the  title  of  *'-An  Answer  to 
some  Queries  printed  at  Exon,  relating  to  the  Arian  Con« 
troversy,"  and  ascribed  to  Dr.  Daniel  Waterland.  Mr.- 
Peirce  had  some  thoughts  of  writing  a  reply,  but  changing 
bis  purpose,  Mr.  Joseph  Hallet,  jun.  wrote  a  defence  of 
them,  printed  at  London  in  1736,  8vo,  with  this  titles 
**  The  Truth  and  Importance  of  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  demonstrated  :  in  a  defence  of 
the  late  learned  Mr.  Peirce*s  thi^een  Queries,  and  a  Reply 

to  Dr.  W ^'s,  and  a  gentleman*s  Answer  to  them,"  &e.' 

4.  ^  Propositions  relating  to  the  Controversy  concerning 
the  Trinity,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Enty,"  London, 
1720,  8vo.  5.  "  An  Answer  to  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Texti 
of  Holy  Scripture  compared,  &o.**  London,  1721,  8to.  6.' 
<<  A.  Reply  to  Mr.  Enty*s  late  piece,  entitled  Truth  and 
Liberty  consistent,"  &c.  London,  1721,  8vo.— His  most 
valuable  works,  however,  are  his  commentaries  on  the 
Scripture :  1.  ^VA  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistle  of 
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l^t  Paul  to-  the  Colostiaos.  With  an  Appendix  upon  Epbea; 
iv.  8.^'  London,  1725,  4to.  2.  ^<  A  Paraphrase  and  Notea 
on  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Philippians,'*  Land  1725^ 
4to.  3.  ^^  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  tb4, 
Hebrews,*'  1727,  4to.  Theological:  1.  "An  essay  in 
fovour  of  giving  the  Eucharist  to  Children,'*  17id,  8vo. 
S.  ^  Fifteen  Sermons,  and  a  Scripture  Catechism/'  1728^ 

PEIRESC  (Nicolas  Claude  Fabri  de),  a  very  learned 
Frenchman,    was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble 
family,  seated  originally  at  Pisa  in  Italy,  and  born  in  1580^ 
His  father,  Renaud  Fabri,  lord  of  Beaugensier,  sent  him 
at  ten  years  of  age  to  Avignon,  where  he  spent  five  years 
on  his  classical  studies  in  the  Jesuits'  college,  and-was  re- 
moved to  Aix  in  1595,  for  the  study  of  philosophy.     In  the 
mean  time,  he  attended  the  proper  masters  for  dancing, 
riding,  and  handling  arms,all  which  he  learned  to  perform  with 
expertness,  but  rather  as  a  task,  than  a  pleasure,  for  even  at 
that  early  period,  he  esteemed  all  time  lost,  that  was  not 
employed  on  literature.     It  was  during  this  period,  that  hia 
father  being'  presented  with  a  medal  of  the  emperor  Ar- 
cadiua,  which  was  found  at  Beaugensier,  Peiresc  begged 
to  have  it :  and,  charmed  with  decyphering  the  characters 
in  the  exergue,  and  reading  the  emperor's  name,  in  that 
transport  of  joy  he  carried  the  medal  to  his  uncle;  who  for 
hit  encouragement  gave  him  two  more,  together  with  some 
books  upon  that  subject.     This  incident  seems  to  have  led 
liim  first  to  the  study  of  antiquities,  for  which  he  became 
afterwards  so  famous.     In  1596,  he  was  sent  to  finish  his 
course  of  philosophy  under  the  Jesuiu  at  Tournon,  where 
he  also  studied  mathematics  and  cosmography,  as  being 
necessary  in  the  study  of  history,  yet  all  this  without  re- 
laxing from  his  application  to  antiquity,  in  which  he  was 
much  assisted  by  one  of  the  professors,  a  skilful  medallist ; 
nor  firom  the  study  of  belles  lettres  in  general.     So  much 
labour  and  attention,  often  protracted  till  midnight,  con- 
siderably impaired  his  constitution,  which  was  not  origi- 
nally very  strong.     In  1597,  his  uncle,  from  whom  he  had 
great  expectations,    sent  him  to  Aix,  where  he  entered 
upon  the  law ;  and  the  following  year  be  pursued  the  same 
ftttdy  at  Avignon,  under  a  private  master,  whose  name  was 
^eter  X)%nd  $  who,  being  well  skilled  likewise  in  antiqui^ 

1  LiliiiaPret.  Dim.  Mtgasme,  woL  II.— Geo.  Diet. 
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ties,  was  not  sorry  to  find  his  pupil  of  the  same  taste,  ancf 
encouraged  htm  in  this  study  as  well  as  that  of  the  law. 
Ghibertus  of  Naples,  also,  who  was  auditor  to  cardinal 
Aquaviva,  much  gratified  his  favourite  propensity,  by  a 
display  of  various  rarities,  and  by  lending  htm  Goltzius's 
**  Treatise  upon  Coins.'*  He  also  recommended  at  visit  to 
Rome,  as  affording  more  complete  gratification  to  an  anti- 
quary than  any  part  of  Europe.  Accordingly,  his  uncle 
having  procured  a  proper  governor,  he  and  a  younger  bro- 
ther set  out  upon  that  tour,  in  Sept.  1599;  and  passing 
through  Florence,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Venice,  he  fixed 
bis  residence  at  Padna,  in  order  to  complete  his  course  of 
law.  He  could  not,  however,  resist  the  temptation  of  go- 
ing frequently  to  Venire,  where  he  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  most  distinguished  literati  there,  as  Sarpi, 
Molinus,  &c.  in  order  to  obtain  a  sight  of  every  thing  cu- 
rious in  that  famous  city.  Among  others,  he  was  particu- 
larly caressed  by  F.  Con tarini,  .procurator  of  St.  Mark,  wh6 
possessed  a  curious  cabinet  of  medals,  and  other  antiqui- 
ties, and  found  Peiresc  extremely  useful  knd  expert  \h 
explaining  the  Greek  inscriptions.  After  a  year's  stay  at 
Padtia,  he  set  out  for  Rome,  and  arriving  there  in  Oct^. 
1600,  passed  six  months  in  viewing  whatever  was  remark- 
able. After  Easter  he  gratified  the  same  curiosity  at  Na- 
ples, and  then  returned  to  Padua  about  June.  He  now 
resumed  his  study  of  the  law ;  and  at  the  same  time  ac- 
quired such  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  SyriaC, 
and  Arabic,  as  might  enable  him  to  interpret  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  Jewish  coins,  &c.  In  these  languages  he 
availed  himselfof  the  assistance  of  the  rabbi  Solomon,  who 
was  then  at  Padua.  His  taste  for  the  mathematics  was 
also  revived  in  consequence  of  his  acquaintance  with  Ga- 
lileo, whom  he  first  saw  at  the  house  of  Pinelli  at  Rome; 
and  he  began  to  add  to  his  other  acquisitions  a  knowledge 
of  astronomy  and  natural  philosophy.  From  this  time  it 
was  said  that  "  he  had  taken  the  helm  of  learning  into  his 
hand,  and  begun  to  guide  the  commonwealth  of  letters." 

Having  now  spent  almost  three  years  in  Italy,  he  re- 
fumed  to  France  in  the  end  of  1602,  and  arrived  at  Mont- 
pellier  in  July,  where  he  heard  the  law  lectures  of  Jutiu^ 
Pacius,  until  he  returned  to  Aix,  about  the  end  of  1603?, 
at. the  earnest  request  of  his  uncle,  who  having  resign^  to 
him  his  senatorial  dignity,  had,  ever  since  the  beginning 
Qf  the  ^ear,  laboured  to  get  the  king's  patent.     The  de- 
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^gree  of  doctor  of  law  behig  a  necessary  qaalification  for 
that  dignity,  Peiresc  kept  the  usual  exercise,  and  took 
that  degree  Jan«  IS,  1604  ;  on  which  occasion  he  made  a 
most  learned  speech,  upon  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  the 
doctoral  ornaments. 

In  1605,  he  accompanied  Du  Vair,  first  president  of  the 
senate  at  Aix,  who  was  very  fond  of  him,  to  Paris ;  whence, 
baving  visited  every  thing  curious,  he  crossed  the  water, 
ID  company  with  the  French  king's  ambassador,  in  1606, 
to  England.  Here^he  was  very  graciously  received  by 
king  James ;  and  having  seen  Oxford,  and  visited  Camden, 
sir  Robert  Cotton,  sir  Henry  Saville,  and  other  learned 
men,  he  passed  over  to  Holland ;  and  after  visiting  the 
several  towns  and  universities,  with  the  literati  in  each,  he 
went  through  Antwerp  to  Brussels,  and  thence  back  to 
Paris,  returning  home  in  Sept.  1606,  on  account  of  some 
family  affairs^ 

Soon  after  this,  he  made  a  purchase  of  the  barony  of 
Riao9>  which  he  completed  in  1607  ;  and  in  the  same  year, 
at  the  solicitation  of  his  uncle,  having  approved  himself 
before  that  assembly,  he  was  received  a  senator  on  the  1st 
of  July.  In  the  following  year  his  uncle  died.  In  1616, 
he  attended  Du  Vair  to  Paris ;  where,  in  J  6 1 8,  he  pro- 
cured a  faithful  copy^  and  published  a  second  edition  of 
*^  The  Acts  of  the  Monastery  bf  Maren  in  Switzerland." 
This  was  in  defence  of  the  royal  line  of  France  against  the 
title  of  the  Austrian  family  to  the  French  crown  by  right  of 
succession;  and,  upon  this,  he  was  nominated  the  same 
year^  by  Louis  XIU.  abbot  of  Gubtres  in  Guienne.  He 
remaitied  in  France  till  1623,  wlien,  upon  a  message  from 
bis  father,  now  grown  old  and  sickly,  he  left  Paris,  and 
arrived  at  Aix  in  October.  Not  long  after  he  presented  to 
the  court  a  patent  from  the  king,  permitting  him  to  don- 
tinue  in  the  function  of  his  ancient  dignity,  and  to  exer^ 
cise  the  office  of  a  secular  dr  lay  person,  notwithstanding 
that^  being  an  abbot,  he  had  assumed  the'  person  of  a 
churchman.  The  court  of  parliament,  not  assenting  ta 
this,  dCecreed  unanimously,  that,  being  already  admitted 
into  the  first  rank^  be  should  abide  perpetually  in  it ;  not 
returning,  as  the  custom  of  the  court  was,  to  the  inferior 
auditory,  in  which  trials  are  usually  had  of  criminal  cases. 
He  obtained  also,  a  rescript  firom  the  pope,  to  license  him 
to  be  present  at  the  judgment  of  capital  causes,  as  even  in 
ttie  Jiigber  Auditory  some  select  cases  of  that  nature  werer. 
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customarily  h^wd :  but  be  never  made  we  of  tkU  ttceoee, 
alwaji  depariing  when  tbey  eame  %»  vote,  without  voting 
bimself.  In  1687,  he  prevmiled  with  the  arcbbiabop  of 
Ail,  to  esublifib  a  post  tbence  to  Lyoos,  and  to  to  Parii 
and  all  Europe ;  by  which  the  correspondence  that  be 
constantly  held  with  the  literati  erery  where,  was  much 
facilitated.  In  1629,  be  began  to  be  much  tormeoted  with 
complaints  incident  to  a  sedentary  life ;  and,  in  168 1,  liav<* 
ing  completed  the  marriage  of  his  nephew  Claude  with 
Margaret  D'Alries,  a  noble  lady  of  the  county  of  Avignon, 
be  bestowed  upon  him  the  barony  of  Riain,  together  with 
a  grant  of  his  senatorial  dignity,  only  reserving  the  func- 
tion to  himself  for  three  years.  The  parliament  not  agree- 
ing to  this,  be  procured,  in  1635,  letters-patent  from  the 
king,  to  be  restored,  and  to  exercise  the  office  for  five 
years  longer,  which  be  dfd  not  outlive^  for,  being  seised 
June  1637,  with  a  fever,  he  died,  on  the  24th  of  that  mo«th| 
in  his  fifty-seventh  year. 

A  very  honourable  funeral  was  provided  for  him  by  bis 
nephew  Claude,  in  the  absence  of  his  brother,  who  was 
then  at  Paris;  but  who,  returning  shortly  to  Provence, 
hastened  to  perform  the  funeral  rites,  and  to  be  present  at 
the  obsequies.  He  also  procured  a  block  of  marblie  from 
Genoa,  from  which  a  monument  was  made  and  erected  to 
his  memory,  with  an  epitaph  by  Kigaolc  As  be  had  been 
chosen  in  bis  life-time  a  member  of  the  academy  of  the 
Humoristi  at  Rome,  his  eiilogium  was  pronounced  by  John 
James  Bouchier,  of  that  learned  society,  in  the  pretence 
of  cardinal  Barberini,  bis  brother  Antonio,  cardinal  Benti- 
Toglio,  and  several  other  cardinals,  and  such  a  mnltltade 
of  celebrated  and  learned  men,  that  the  ball  was  scarce 
able  to  contain  them.  Many  copies  of  verses,  in  Italian, 
Latin,  and  Greek,  were  recited;  which  were  afterwards 
printed  together,  with  a  collection  of  funeral  elegies  in 
forty  languages,  under  the  title  of  '<  Panglossia.*'  Peirese 
was,  in  his  person,  of  a  middle  size,  and  of  a  thin  habit ; 
his  forehead  lai^,  and  his  eyes  my ;  a  little  hawk-nosed, 
his  cheeks  tempered  with  red ;  the  hair  of  his  head  yellow, 
as  also  his  beard,  which  he  used  to  wear  long ;  hh  whole 
countenance  bearing  the  marks  of  uncommon  courtesy  and 
aflability.  In  his  diet  he  affected  cleanliness,  and  in  all 
ibiogs  about  him  ;  but  nothing  superfluous  ot  costly.  His 
clothes  were  suitable  to  his  dignity ;  yet  he  never  wore 
silk*    In  like  manner,  the  rest  ef  bis  bouse  was  adorned 
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according  to  his  condition^  and  rery  well  furnished ;  but 
be  neglected  bis  own  chamber.  Instead  of  tapestry ,,  there 
hung  the  pictures  of  his  chief  friends  and  of  famous  men^ 
beside  innumerable  bundles  of  commentaries,  transcripts^ 
notes,  collections  from  books,  epistles,  and  such  like  papers. 
His  bed  was  exceeding  plain,  and  his  table  continually 
loaded  and  covered  with  papers,  books,  letters,  and  other 
things  ;  as  also  all  the  seats  round  about,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  floor.  These  were  so  many  evidences  of  the 
turn  of  his  mind,  which  made  the  writer  of  his  eulogium 
compare  him  to  the  Roman  Atticus ;  and  Bayle,  consider- 
ing his  universal  correspondence  and  general  assistance  to 
all  the  literati  in  Europe,  called  him  '^  the  attorney-general 
of  the  literary  republic."  The  multiplicity  of  his  engage-^ 
ments  prevented  him  from  finishing  any  considerable  work  ; 
but  be  left  behind  him  a  great  number  of  MSS.  on  local 
bistory.and  antiquities,  mathematics  and  astronomy,' tha 
medalUc  science,  languages,  &c.  Of  the  writings  of  thia 
scholar  there  have  been  published  48  {talian  letters,  ad-  '^ 
dressed  to  Paul  and  John  Baptist  Gualdo,  in  the  ^^  Lettere 
d'uomini  illustri ;"  a  considerable  number  of  letters  among 
those  of  Camden,  and  a  long  and  learned  dissertation  on 
an  ancient  tripod  found  at  Frejus,  in  the  *^  M6m.  de  Litera** 
ture  et  de  THistoire,"  by  Desmalets,  in  1731.  It  is  re* 
markable,  that  thoogh  Peiresc  bought  more  books  than 
any  man  of  his  time,  yet  the  collection  which  he  left  was 
not  large.  The  reason  wa^,  that  as  fast  as  he  purchased, 
he  kept  continually  making  presents  of  them  to  learned 
men  to  whom  be  knew  they  would  be  useful.  But  the  de* 
stniction  of  a  multitude  of  his  papers  after  his  death,  by 
some  of  bis  near  relations,  is  mentioned  by  the  learned 
with  indignation  and  regret;  they  were  applied  to  the 
vile  uses  of  heaung  the  oven  and  boiling  the  pot.  Gas* 
sendi,  another  ornament  of  France,  has  given  us  his  life  iii 
detai^  in  elegant  Latin,  one.  of  those  delightful  works^ 
which  exhibit  a  striking  likeness  of  a  great  and  good  maa 
at  full  length,  and  shew  every  feature  and  fold  of  the  dim* 
pery  in  the  strongest  and  clearest  light.  ^ 

PELAGIUS  (the  Heresiarch),  was  bom  in  Great  Bri* 
tain  in  tbe  fourth  century,  and  is  said  to  have  been  abbot 
of  tbe  monastery  of  Bangor.     His  real  name  is  said  to  be 

>  Vita  i  OatseDdo*  Hague«  1655, 4lo.—- Geo.  Dict*-Mortri.-— Barignj't  liin 
•f  Or«taiif,  Sec. 
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Morgan,  which  sigirifying  in  tbe  Cehic  biRguages  sekham, 
from  Mdry  sea,  and  gan  born,  was  translared  into  IIt9y0r»^ 
in  Latin  Peiagius.  F6r  tbe  greater  part  of  bis  life,  he  was 
distinguished  among  his  brethren  both  for  piety  and  learn* 
ing,  bat  towards  the  close  of  bis  life,  he  went  to  Rome, 
and  began  to  teach  certain  doctrines  m  tbatcky  ahooi  the 
year  400,  which,  occasioned  no  small  distnrbattoe  in  the 
church  lie  absolutely  denied  all  original  sin,  which  he 
held  to  be  the  mere  iiyvention  of  St.  Augustine  ;  jand  taught 
that  men  are  entire  masters  of  their  actions,  and  petfectly 
fiee  creatures ;  in  opposition  to  all  predestination,  reprcK 
bation,  election,  &c.  He  owned,  indeed,  that  the  natural 
power  of  man  needed  to  be  assisted  by  the  grace  of  God, 
to  enable  him  to  work  out  his  own  aaivatioa ;  but,  by  this 
grace,  he  only  meant  outward  aaaistance,  vis.  the  doc* 
trines  of  the  law,  and  of  the  ij^oapei.  Thoogh,  wiien  press- 
ed  by  those  words  of  St.  Paul,  '^Deus  jest  enirn,  qui  t>pera* 
tur  in  nobis,"  &c.  he  owned  that  it  is  God,  in  efieot,  that 
maket}  us  will  what  is  good,  when  he  wacns:and  excites  ua 
by  the  greatness  of  the  glory  we  ave  to  obtain,  and  by  the 
promises  of  revyatds ;  when  he  makes  us  Jove  him  by  re^ 
veaKng  his  wisdom,  &c.  These  aoePelagita's  own  words, 
escited  by  St.  Augustine;  who  conftitos  btm,  and  shews, 
that,  besides  these  exterior  graces,  there  are  required 
other  real  and  interior  ones.  He  owned,  that  the  will  of 
man  is  indeed  aided  by  a  ^real  gcace ;  but  he  added,  that 
this  grace  is  not  absolutely  neoessai^  in  order  to  li^  well ; 
but  that  it  only  helps  us  to  do  wc^  with  the  more  ease. 
Julian,  one  of  his  adherents,  went  farther  yet ;  and  owned 
that  the  assistance  of  grace  vf9s  absolutely  necessary  to 
enable  us  to  do  perfect  works.  In  effect,  the  grand  doc- 
trine of  the  Pelagians  was,  that  a  man  might  accomplish 
nil  the  commands  of  God  by  the  mere  power  of  nature ; 
And  that  the  gifts  of  grace  were  only  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  act  well  mote  easily,  and  more  perfectly. 

As  the  morals  of  Pelagius  had  long  been  irreproachable, 
he  fotind  it  easy  to  gain  a  crowd  of  followers;  and  the 
heresy  spread  so  much,  that  it  became  necessar}'  for  him 
to  (juk  Rome,  in  the  year  409,  going  to  Sicily,  and  accom- 
|>anied  by  Celestius,  his  chief  disciple  and  fellow-»labourer, 
bnd,  as  is  saidj  bis  countryman^  They  continued  in  Sicily^ 
till  the  report  of  a  conference,  held  at  Carthage  between 
the  orthodox  and  the  donatisis,  induced  them  to  go  to 
Africa :  but  Pelagius  did  not  stay  long  there ;  and,  after 
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his  departure,  Celestins  being  accused  of  denying  origi-^ 
pal  sin  by  Paulinus,  was  condemned  by  a  council  held  a( 
Carthage  in  the  year  412,  under  Aurelius,  primate  of 
Africa.  Upon  this,  be  repaired  to  his  friend  Pelagiu3| 
wbo  bad  retired  to  Palestine. 

Here  they  were  well  received  by  John  bishop  of  Jerqsa^ 
leoi,  the  enemy  of  St.Jerom,  and  well  looked  on  by  t(^^ 
better  sort  of  people.  Count  Marcel lin us,  being  desiro^f 
fo  know  in  what  their  doctrine,  which  was  much  talked  of, 
consisted,  applied  to  St.  Augustin,  bishop  of  Hippo,  fbjr 
inforfBatioB  ;  and  Pelagius,  feaiing  to  engage  with  so  fof« 
inidable  an  antagonist,  wrote  the  bishop  a  letter  full  of 
protestations  of  the  purity  of  his  faith,  and  St.  Augustii^ 
seems  always  unwilling  to  believe  that  Pelagius  had  fallen 
intQ  error  until  the  year  414,  when  Pelagius  resolved  to 
undertake  bis  treatise  of  the  natural  strength  of  man,  ii^ 
support  of  his  doctrine  of  free-will ;  which,  however,  hf 
^till  expressed  in  ambiguous  terms,  but  not  so  as  to  de-^ 
ceive  either  Augustine  or  Jerome,  who  wrote  against  hiuif 
In  Palestine,  his  doctrine  was  approved  in  a  council  bel4 
At  Diospolis  in  the  year  415,  consisting  of  fourteen  bishops 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  was  one  of  Pelagius's  most  power- 
ful friends  ii^  the  east,  a  man  of  profound  erudition  an^ 
great  reputation  ;  who,  though  he  wrote  zealously  agajns^ 
^1  heresies,  fell  into  that  of  Pelagius,  as  also  o/  Nesto*- 
rius.  Ob  the  other  b^nd,  the  African  bishops  held  ^ 
council,  according  to  custom,  in  the  year  416,  at  Ciar7 
(thage,  and  decided  that  Pelagius  and  Celestius  ougla  tp 
l>e  anathematized,  and  communicated  their  judgment  tp 
the  pope  Innocent  I.  in  order  to  join  the  authority  of  thf 
«ee  of  Rome  to  their  own,  and,  prompted  by  St  Augustine^ 
refute  in  a  sumqfiary  way  the  chief  errors  imputed  to  Pela- 
gius, and  conclude  thus :  ^*  I'hough  Pelagius  and  Cele«- 
lius  disown  this  doctrine,  and  the  writings  produced  agains,)t 
.ibein,  without  its  being  possible  to  convict  them  of  false- 
Jhood ;  nevertheless,  we  must  anathematize  in  generail 
whoever  teachetb  that  human  nature  is  capable  of  avoid* 
JQg  sin,  and  of  fulfilling  the  don^ipands  of  God ;  as  be 
shews  himself  an  enemy  to  his  grace.*'  About  the  sam^ 
^Une*a  council  was  held  at  Milevum,  composed  of  sixty- 
one  bishops ;  who,  after  the  example  of  that  of  Carthage^ 
mxoU^  to  p6pe  Innocent,  desiring  h}txi  to  condemn  this 
iieresy,  which  took  away  tbe  benefit  of  prayer  from  adults, 
Md  baptism  ficom  iofaats.    3esides  these  two  synodio«il 
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letters^  another  was  written  by  St  Augustin,  in  the  name 
of  himself  and  four  more  bishops ;  in  which  he  explained 
the  whole  matter  more  at  large,  and  desired  the  pope  to 
order  Pelagius  to  Rome»  to  examine  him  more  minutelj, 
and  know  what  kind  of  grace  it  was  that  he  acknowledge ; 
or  else  to  treat  with  him  on  that  subject  by  letters,  to  the 
end  that,  if  he  acknowledged  the  erace  which  the  church 
teachethy  he  might  be  absolved  without  difficulty. 

These  letters  were  answered  by  Innocent  in  the  year 
417,  who  coincided  in  sentiment  with  his  correspondents, 
and  anathematized  all  who  said  that  the  grace  of  God  it 
Dot  necessary  to  good  works;  and  judged  them  unworthy 
of  the  communion  of  the  church.  In  answer  to  the  fire 
African  bishops,  who  had  written  to  him  on  his  being  sus- 
pected of  favouring  Pelagianism,  be  says,  ^  He  can  nei* 
ther  affirm  nor  deny,  th^t  there  are  Pelagians  in  Rome ; 
because,  if  there  are  any,  they  take  care  to  conceal  them- 
selves, and  are  not  discovered  in  so  great  a  multitude  of 
people."  He  adds,  speaking  of  Pelagius,  "We  cannot 
believe  he  has  been  justified,  notwithstanding  that  some 
laymen  have  brought  to  us  acts  by  which  he  pretends  to 
bave  been  absolved.  But  we  doubt  the  authenticity  of 
these  acts,  because  they  have  not  been  sent  us  by  the 
council,  and  we  have  not  received  any  letters  from  those 
who  assisted  at  it  For  if  Pelagius  could  have  relied  on 
bis  justification,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  have  obliged 
his  judges  to  acquaint  us  with  it;  and  even  in  these  acts 
be  has  not  justified  himself  clearly,  but  has  only  sought  to 
evade  and  perplex  mattei*s.  We  can  neither  approve  nor 
blame  this  decision.  If  Pelagius  pretends  he  has  nothing 
to  fear,  it  is  not  our  business  to  send  for  him,  but  rather 
his  to  make  haste  to  come  and  get  himself  absolved.  For 
if  he  still  continues  to  entertain  the  same  sentiments,  what- 
ever letters  he  may  receive,  he  will  never  venture  to  ex- 
pose himself  to  our  sentence.  If  he  is  to  be  summoned; 
that  ought  rather  to  be  done  by  those  who  are  nearest  to 
bim.  We  have  perused  the  book  said  to  be  written  by  him, 
which  you  sent  us.  We  have  found  in  it  many  propositions 
l^inst  the  grace  of  God,  many  blasphemies,  nothing  that 
pleased  us,  and  hardly  any  thing  but  what  displeased  hs. 
And  ought  to  be  rejected  by  alt  the  world.'* 

Celestius,  upon  his  condemnation  at  Carthage  in  the 
year  412,  had  indeed  appealed -to  this  pope ;  but,  instead 
ef  pursuing  his  appeal,  be  retii'ed  into  Palestine.     Pela- 
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gias,  bowerer,  who  had  more  art,  did  not  despair  of  bring- 
ing Rome  over  to  his  interest,  by  flattering  the  bishop  of 
that  city,  and  accordingly  drew  up  a  confession  of  faitb^ 
and  sent  it  to  pope  Innocent  with  a  letter,  which  is  now 
lost.  Innocent  was  dead;  and  Zosimus  had  succeeded 
bim,  when  this  apology  of  Pelagius  was  brought  to  R  me. 
On  the  first  notice  of  tnis  change,  Celestius,  who  had  been 
driven  from  Constantinople,  hastened  to  the  west,  in 
hopes  of  securing  the  new  pope^s  favour,  by  making  him 
his  judge,  and  Zosimus,  pleased  to  be  appealed  to  in  a 
cause  that  had  been  adjudged  elsewhere,  readily  admitted 
Celestius  to  justify  himself  at  Rome.  He  assembled  his 
clergy  in  St  Clement's  church,  where  Celestius  presented 
him  a  confession  of  faith ;  in  which,  having  gone  through 
all  the  articles  of  the  Creed,  from  the  Trinity  to  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  he  said,  ^<  If  any  dispute  has  arisen  on 
questions  that  do  not  concern  the  faith,  1  have  not  pre- 
tended to  decide  them,  as  the  author  of  a  new  doctrine ; 
but  I  offer  to  your  examination,  what  I  have  from  the 
source  of  the  prophets  and  apostles  ;  to  the  end  that,  if  I 
have  mistaken  through  ignorance,  your  judgment  may 
correct  and  set  me  right."  On  the  subject  of  original  sin, 
he  continued,  <'  We  acknowledge  that  children  ought  to 
be  baptized  for  the  remission  of  sins,  agreeably  to  the  rule 
of  the  universal  church,  and  the  authority  of  the  gospel ; 
because  the  Lord  hath  declared,  that  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven can  be  given  to  those  only  who  have  been  baptized. 
But  we  do  not  pretend  thence  to  establish  the  transmission 
of  sin  from  parents  to  their  children  :  that  opinion  is  widely 
different  from  the  catholic  doctrines.  For  sin  is  not  born 
with  man;rit  is  man  ;vho  commits  it  after  he  is  born  :  it 
does  not  proceed  from  nature,  but  from  wiU.  We  there- 
fore acknowledge  the  first,  in  order  not  to  admit  of  several 
baptisms ;  and  take  this  precaution,  that  we  may  not  de- 
rogate from  the  Creator.'*  Celestius  having  confirmed  by 
word  of  mouth,  and  several  repeated  declarations,  what 
was  contained  in  this  writing,  the  pope  asked  him,  whe- 
ther he  condemned  all  the  errors  that  had  been  published 
under  his  name?  Celestius  answered,  that  he  did  con- 
demn them  in  conformity  with  the  sentence  of  pope  Inno- 
cent, and  promised  to  condemn  whatever  should  be  con- 
demned by  the  holy  see.  On  this  Zosimus  did  not  hesitate 
to  condemn  Heros  and  Lazarus,  who  had  taken  upon  them 
40  h%  the  chief  prosecutors  of  the  Pelagian  doctrine.    He 
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deposed  them  frbiti  the  episcopal  office^  and  excominuni-^ 
cated  them ;  after  which  be  wrote  to  Aurelius,  and  the 
other  bishops  of  Africa,  acquainting  them  with  what  be 
bad  done,  and  at  the  same  time  sending  them  the  acts  of 
his  synod. 

Soon  after  this,  Zosimus  received  a  letter  from  PrayluSy 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  successor  to  John,  recommending'  to 
him  Pelagius*s  afikir  in  affectionate  terms.  This  letter  waa 
accompanied  by  another  from  Pelagius  himself,  together 
with  the  confession  of  faith  before  mentioned.  In  this 
letter  Pelagius  said,  that  his  enemies  wanted  to  asperse  his 
character  in  two  points :  first,  that  he  refused  to  baptize 
infants,  and  promised  them  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  witb-^ 
out  the  redemption  of  Jesus  Chr'tst;  secondly,  that  be  re« 
posed  so  much  confidence  in  free-will,  as  to  refuse  the  as- 
sistance of  grace.  He  rejected  the  first  of  these  errors,  as 
poaiiifestly  contrary  to  the  gospel;  and  upon  the  article  of 
grace  he  said,  "  We  have  our  free-will  either  to  sin  or  not 
to  sin,  and  in  all  gOod  works  it  is  ever  aided  by  the  divine 
assistance.  We  say,  that  all  men  have  free-will,  as  well 
Christians  as  Jews  and  Gentiles :  all  of  them  have  it  by 
nature,  but  it  is  assisted  by  grace  in  none  but  Christians. 
In  others  this  blessing  of  the  creation  is  naked  and  unas- 
sisted. They  shall  be  judged  and  condemned ;  because 
having  free-will,  by  which  they  might  arrive  at  faith,  and 
merit  the  grace  of  God,  they  make  an  ill  use  of  this  liberty. 
The  Christians  will  be  rewarded  ;  because  they,  by  making 
a  good  use  of  their  free-will,  merit  the  grace  of  the  Ldrd> 
and  observe  his  commandments."  His  confession  of  iaith 
was  like  that  of  Celestiiis.  On  baptism  he  said,  "We 
bold  one  single  baptism,  and  we  assert  that  it  ought  to  be 
administered  to  children  in  the  same  form  of  words  as  to 
idults.*'  Touchiug  grace  he  said,  "  We  confess  a  free- 
will :  at  the  same  time  holding,  that  we  stand  continually 
in  need  of  God's  assistance;  and  ithat  those  are  as  well 
mistaken,  who  say  with  tlie  Manichees,  that  man  cannot 
avoid  sinning,  as  those  who  say  with  Jovinian,  that  man 
Cannot  sin."  He  concluded  with  these  words:  *♦  Such, 
blessed  pope,  is  the  faith  which  we  have  learned  in  the 
catholic  church,  the  iiiith  which  we  have  always  held,  and 
still  continue  in.  If  any  thing  contained  therein  shall  not 
have  been  explained  clearly  enough,  or  not^with  sufficient 
caution,  we  desire  that  you  would  correct  it;  you  who 
))old  the  faith,  and  the  see  of  Peter.    If  you  approve  of 
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Hiy  cotifesfifion  of  ^i^b,  wboever  pretends  to  attack  it,  will 
$\j^w  either  Ia\s  iguorance  or  his  malice,  or  that  be  is  not 
orthodox  ;  bu(  he  will  pot  prove  ine  an  heretic.^' 

For  some  time  this  defeuce  answered  iu  purpose,  and 
Zosimvs  wrote  a  second  letter  to  Aurelius,  and  to  all  the 
bishops  of  Africa,  informing  them  that  he  was  now  satis* 
6ed  with  Pelagius  and  Cel^tias's  confession  of  faith,  and 
perstiaded  of  their  sincerity.  Aurelius,  however,  and  his 
j>re4bren,  were  more  surprised  than  daunted  at  this  letter, 
and  firmly  maintained  the  judgment  they  had  given,  and 
which  bad  been  confirmed  by  Innocent  I.  At  the  head  of 
tbeir  decrees  they  addressed  a  second  letter  to  pop^  Zosi* 
mus,  in  these  terms :  ^^  We  have  ordained,  that  the  sen-* 
tence  given  by  the  venerable  bishop  Innocent  shall  subsist, 
until  they  shall  confess  without  equivocation,  that  the  grace 
of  Jesus  Christ  does  assist  us,  not  only  to  know,  but  also 
to  do  justice  in  every  action  ;  insomuch,  that  without  it  we 
can  i^ither.  think,  say,  or  do  any  thing  whatever,  that  be- 
longs tpi  true  piety."  They  added,  "That  Celestius's 
having  said  in  general  terms,  that  he  agreed  with  Innocent's 
jletter%.  was  not  satisfactory  in  regard  to  persons  of  inferior 
updersUBdings;  but  that  be  ought  to  anathematize  in  clear 
terms  all  that  was  bad  in  his  writings,  lest  many  should 
believe  th^  the  apostolical  see  had  approved  his  errors, 
rather  than  be  persuaded  that  he  had  reformed  them.*'  The 
bishop  of  Africa  likewise  reminded  pope  Zosimus  of  his 
predecessor's  decision,  relating  to  the  council  of  Dios- 
polis;  shewed  him  the  artifice  made  use  o^in  the  confes- 
sion of  faith  which  Pelagius  had  sent  to  Rome ;  ^d  refuted 
after  their  manner  the  cavils  of  the  heretics :  and,  as  Zosi- 
mus bad  reprimanded  them  for  having  too  easily  given 
credit  to  the  accusers  of  Celestius,  they  justified  themselves 
at  his  expence ;  by  shewing,  that  he  himself  had  been  too 
precipitate  in  this  affair.  They  also  declared  plainly,  that 
this  cause  arising  in  Africa,  and  having  been  judged  there, 
Celestius  could  have  qo/ight  to  appeal  from  thence,  nor 
the  pope  Ip  take  cogpi;»aQce  of  it :  to  which  they  added  a 
protest,  to  prevent  Zosimus  froip  attempting  to  pronounce 
any  sentence  by  default,  in  favour  ot  Celestius  apd  Pela- 
gius. 

Zosimus,  either  through  a  persuasion  that  these  heretic* 
bad  d^lt  insincerely  with  him,  or  finding  it  prudent  to 
yield  to  the  necessity  of  the  occasion,  upon  the  receipt  of 
this  letter,  issued  out  a  formal  condemnation  of  the  Pela- 
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gians,  and  applied  also  to  Honor!  us,  requesting  bim  to 
cause  all  heretics  to  be  driven  out  of  Rome ;  in  compliance 
with  which,  the  emperor  .gave  a  rescript  at  Ravenna, 
April  418,  directed  to  the  pretorian  prefect  of  Italy, 
who,  in  consequence,  issued  his  ordinance  jointly  with  the 
pretorian  prefect  of  the  east,  and  the  prefect  of  Gaul,  pur* 
porting,  that  all  such  as  should  be  convicted  of  this  error 
should  suffer  perpetual  banishment,  and  that  all  their  pos- 
sessions should  be  confiscated.  The  pope  also  vigorously 
prosecuting  his  design  to  extirpate  the  friends  of  Pelagius, 
caused  all  the  bishops  to  be  deposed  who  would  not  sub- 
scribe the  condemnation  of  the  new  heresy,  and  drove 
them  out  of  Italy  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  empire.  At- 
ticus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  likewise  rejected  their 
deputies.  They  were  driven  from  Ephesus  ;  and  Theodo- 
tus  bishop  of  Antioch  condemned  them,  and  drove  Pela- 
gius thence,  who  was  lately  returned  from  Palestine,  where 
he  had  taken  refuge  frpm  the  emperor^s  rescript.  We  have 
no  certain  account  of  him  after  this ;  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  he  returned  to  England,  and  spread  his  doc- 
trine there;  which  induced  the  bishop  of  Gaul  to  send 
thither  St.  Germain  of  Auxerre,  in  order  to  refute  it. 
However  that  be,  it  is  certain  that  Pelagian  heresy,  as  it 
is  called,  spread  itself  both  in  the  east  and  west,  and  took 
so  deep  root,  that  it  subsists  to  this  day  in  different  sects, 
who  all  go  by  the  general  name  of  Pelagians,  except  a 
more  moderate  part  who  are  called  Semi-Pelagians. 

This  Heresiarch  wrote  several  things,  among  which  are, 
"  A  Treatise  upon  the  Trinity;"  "  A  Commentary  on  St, 
Paul's  Epistles,"  which  oddly  enough  has  been  annexed 
to  those  of  St.  Jerom,  and  was  long  thought  to  be  written 
by  him,  although  a  decided  Anti-Pelagian  ;  <*  A  Book  of 
Eclogues,  or  Spiritual  Maxims;"  several  letters,  among 
which  is  one  addressed  to  a  virgin,  named  Demetrias, 
which  is  printed  in  the  works  of  St.  Jerom ;  several  pieces 
in  his  own  defence ;  and  a  treatise  on  free-wi(k  The  His- 
tory of  Pelagianism  by  Jansenius,  in  his  treatise  called 
•♦  Augustine,"  is  thought  the  best.* 

PELL  (John),  an  eminent  English  mathematician,  de« 
scended  from  an  aticient  family  in  Lincolnshire,  was  bom 
at  Southwyke  in  Sussex,  March  1,  1610;  and  educated  in 
grammar-learning  at  the  free-school,  then  newly  founded, 
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M  Steyning  in  that  county.  At  thirteen,  he  was  sent  to 
Trinity  college  in  Cambridge,  where  he  pursued  his  stu- 
dies with  unusual  diligence,  but  although  capable  of  un- 
dergoing any  trials,  and  one  of  the  best  classical  scholars 
of  his  age,  he  never  offered  himself  a  candidate  at  the 
election  of  scholars  or  fellows  of  this  college.  After  taking 
the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1628,  he  drew  up  the  ^*  Descrip- 
tion, and  Use  of  the  Quadrant,  written  for  the  use  of  a 
friend,  in  two  books ;"  the  original  MS.  of  which  is  still 
extant  among  bis  papers  in  the  Royal  Society ;  and  the 
same  year  he  held  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Henry 
Briggs  on  logarithms.  In  1630  he  wrote  '^  Modus  suppu- 
tandi  Ephemerides  Astronomical  (quantum  ad  motum  solis 
attinet)  paradigmate  ad  an.  1630  accommodato  ;**  and  **  A 
Key  to  unlock  the  Meaning  of  Johannes  Trithemius,  in  his 
Discourse  of  Steganography  ;^'  which  key  Pell  the  same 
year  imparted  to  Mr.  Samuel  Hartlib  and  Mr.  Jacob  Ho« 
inedfle.  The  same  year,  he  took  the  degree  of  master  of 
mrts  at  Cambridge,  and  the  year  following  was  incorporated 
in  the  university  of  Oxford.  In  June  he  wrote  '*  A  Letter  to 
lifr.  Edward  Wmgate  on  Logaridims  ;'*  and,  Oct.  5,  1631^ 
*^  Coinmentationes  in  Cosmographiam  Alstedii.**  July  % 
1632,  he  married  Itbamaria,  second  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry 
Keginolles  of  London,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and  four 
daughters.  In  1633  he  finished  his  '^Astronomical  History 
of  Observations  of  heavenly  Motions  and  Appearances;** 
and  bis  "  Eclipticus  Prognostica ;  or  Foreknower  of  the 
Eclipses ;  teaching  how,  by  calculation,  to  foreknow  and 
foretell  all  sorts  of  Eclipses  of  tbe  heavenly  lights.*'     In 

1634,  he  translated  **  The  everlasting  Tables  of  Heavenly 
notions,  grounded  upon  the  observations  of  all  times, 
and  agreeing  with  them  all,  by  Philip  Lansberg,  of  Ghent 
in  Flanders  ;'*  and  the  same  year  he  committed  to  writing, 
**  The  Manner  of  deducing  his  Astronomical  Tables  out  of 
tbe  Tables  and  axioms  of  Philip  Lansberg.**     In  March 

1635,  he  wrote  "  A  Letter  of  Remarks  on  Gellibrand's 
llatbematical  Discourse  on  the  Variation  of  tbe  Magnetic 
Keedle;  and,  June  following,  another  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. Such  were  the  employments  of  the  first  six  years  of 
Mr.  PelPs  public  life,  during  which  mathematics  entirely 
engrossed  his  attention.  Conceiving  this  science  of  the 
utmost  importance,  he  drew  up  a  scheme  for  a  mathema- 
tical school  on  an  extensive  scale  of  utility  and  emulation, 
trfaich  was  much  approved  by  Hes  Cartaty  bat  so  ceniiired 
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by  Merseivna  in  France^  that  pur  autboi*  wis  obliged  !• 
write  in  its  deience.  The  conuoversy  nwiy  be  seen  id 
Hooke's  Fhilusopbiral  CoUectipns,  and  with  Pdl's  <<  Mea 
of  the  Matbeoiatics.** 

Mr«  Fell's  eminence,  however,  in  mathematical  know-* 
ledge,  was  now  so  great,  that  he  was  thought  worthy  of  a 
protessor's  chair  in  that* science;  and,  upon  the  yacancy 
of  one  at  Amsterdam  in  1639,  sir  William  Boswell,  the 
English  resident  wiib  the  States-general,  used  hit  interest, 
that  he  might  succeed  in  that  professorship;  which  was  not 
filled  up  till  above  four  years  after,  1643,  when  Pell  was 
chosen  to  it.  The  year  follow  mg  be  published,  in  two 
pages  4to,  ^^  A  Refutation  of  Longomontanus's  Diseourse, 
De  vera  circuli  mensura,''  printe<i  at  Amsterdam  in  1644. 
In  June  1646,  he  was  invited  by, the  prince  of  Orange  to 
be  professor  of  philosophy  and  mathematics  at  Breda,  ia 
the  college  newly  founded  there  by  his  highness^  with' the 
offer  of  a  salary  of  1000  guilders  a  year.  Ttus  be  ac^ 
cepted,  but  upon  his  removal  to  Breda,  he  found  that  he 
jwas  required  to  teach  mathematics  only.  His  *^  Idea  Ma« 
^eseos,*'  which  he  had  addressed  to  Mr.  Hartiib,  who  in 
;[639  had' sent  it  to  Des  Cartes  and  Merseune,  was  printed 
1650  at  London,  12mo,  in  English,  with  the  title  of  ^^  Aa 
Idea  of  Mathematics,''  at  the  end  of  Mr.  John  Dury^s 
*«  Rt  formed  Library-keeper."  On  the  death  of  the  prince 
of  Orange,  in  1650,  and  the  subsequent  war  between  tba 
English  and  Dutch,  he  left  Breda,  and  returned  to  £rig« 
land,  in  1652;  and,  in  1654,  was  sent  by  Cromwell  as  his 
agent  to  the  protectant  cantons  in  Switzerland,  his  instroc* 
tions  being  dated  March  30th  of  that  year.  His  first 
speech  in  Latin  to  the  deputies  of  Zurich  was  on  the  13tli 
of  June;  and  he  continued  in  that  city  during  most  of  his 
employment  in  Switzerland,  in  which  he  had  afterwards 
the  title  of  resident.  Being  recalled  by  Cromwell,  he  took 
his  leave  of  the  cantons  in  a  Latin  speech  at  Zurich,  the 
i23d  of  June,  1658;  but  returned  to  England  so  short  a 
time  before  the  usurper's  death,  that  he  had  no  oppoito- 
nity  of  an  audience  from  him.  Why  Cromwell  employed 
him  does  not  appear,  but  it  is  thought  that  during  his  re* 
sidence  abroad,  he  contributed  to  the  interests  of  Charies 
IL  and  the  church  of  England  ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  after 
the  restoratiois,  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  although  at 
an  unusually  advanced  period  of  life.  He  was  ordained 
jdeacon  March  31,  1661,  and  priest  in  June  following,  bf 
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Sandetson,  bisbop  of  Lincoln;  and,  on  the  16tfa  of  that 
momb,  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Fobbing  in  Essex,  givea 
him  by  the  king.  On  Dec.  the  oth  following,  be  brought 
into  the  upper  house  of  convocation  the  calendar  reformed 
by  bim,  assisted  by  Sancroft,  afterwards  abp.  of  Canter-^ 
bury.  In  1663,  he  was  presented  by  Sheldon,  bishop  of* 
Loudon,  to  the  rectory  of  Laingdon  iti  Essex ;  and,  upoo 
the  promotion  of  that  bishop  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  in 
the  next  month,  became  one  of  his  grace's  domestic  chap^ 
lains.  He  was  then  doctor  of  divinity,  and  expected,  as 
Wood  tells  us,  ^^  to  be  made  a  dean  ;  but  being  not  a  per* 
fon  of  activity,  as  others  who  mind  not  learning  are,  could 
never  rise  higher  than  a  rector."  The  truth  is,  addi 
Wood,  ^'  he  was  a  helpless  man  as  to  worldly  afiairs;  and 
his  tenants  and  relations  dealt  so  unkindly  by  him,  that 
they  defrauded  him  of  the  profits  of  his  rectory,  and  kept 
him  so  indigent,  that  he  was  in  want  of  necessaries,  even 
ink  and  paper,  to  his  dying  day."  He  was  for  some  tim« 
confined  to  the  King's-bench  prison  for  debt;  but,  in 
March  t682,  was  invited  by  Dr.  Whistler  to  live  in  thd 
college  of  physicians.  Here  he  continued  till  June  fbU 
lowing,  when  he  was  obliged,  by  his  ill  state  of  health,  to 
remove  to  the  house  of  a  grandchild  of  bis  in  St.  Margaret's 
cburdfa-yard,  Westminster.  From  this  too  he  was  again 
removed,  for  we  find  that  he  died  at  the  house  (in  Dyot 
street)  of  Mr.  Cothorne,  reader  of  the  church  of  St.  Giles's 
in  the  Fields,  Dec.  the  t2th,  1685,  and  was  interred  bj 
the  charity  of  Busby,  master  of  Westminster  school,  and 
Sharp,  rector  of,  St.  Giles's,  in  the  rector's  vault  under 
that  church.  Besides  what  have  been  mentioned.  Dr.  Pell 
was  the  author  of,  l.'*Ao  Exercitation  concerning  Easter," 
1644,  in  4to.  2.  **  A  Table  of  10,000  square  numbers,'^ 
&c.  1672,  folio.  3.  An  Inaugural  Oration  at  his  entering 
upon  the  Professorship  at  Breda.  4.  He  made  great 
mlterations  and  additions  to  ^^  Hhonius's  Algebra,"  printed 
at  London  1668,  4to,  under  the  title  of  ^^  An  Introduce 
tion  to  Algebra;  translated  out  of  the  High  Dutch  into 
£ngiisb  by  Thomas  Branker,  much  altered  and  augmented 
by  D.  P.  (Dr.  Ptll)."  Also  a  Table  of  odd  numbers,  less 
than  100,000,  shewing  those  tliat  are  incomposite,  &a 
suppuiated  by  the  same  Thomras  Branker.  5.  His  Contro* 
'rersy  with  Lotrgomontanus  concerning  the  Quadrature  of 
the  Circle,  Amsterdam,  1G46,  4to.  He  likewise  wrote  a 
Demonstration  of  the  2d  and  lOtb  books  of  Euclid;  which 
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piece  was  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  lord  Brereton  in 
Cheshire :  as  also  Archimedes^s  Arenarius^  and  the  great- 
est part  of  Diopbantus's  six  books  of  Arithmetic ;  of  which 
author  he  was  preparing,  Aug.  1644^  a  new  edition,  with 
a  corrected  translation,  and  new  illustrations.  He  designed 
likewise  to  publish  an  edition  of  Apollonius,  but  laid  it 
aside,  in  May,  1645,  at  the  desire  of  Golius,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  an  edition  of  that  author  from  an  Arabic  manu* 
script  given  him  at  Aleppo  18  years  before.  This  appears 
from  the  letters  of  Dr.  Pell  to  sir  Charles  Cavendish,  in 
the  Royal  Society. 

Some  of  his  manuscripts  he  left  at  Brereton  in  Cheshire, 
where  he  resided  some  years,  being  the  seat  of  William 
lord  Brereton,  who  had  been  his  pupil  at  Breda.  A  great' 
many  others  came  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Busby ;  which  Mn 
Hook  was  desired  to  use  his  endeavours  to  obtain  for  the 
society.  But  they  continued  buried  under  dust,  and  mixed 
with  the  papers  lind  pamphlets  of  Dr.  Busby,  in  four  large 
boxes,  till  1755;  when  Dr.  Birch,  secretary  to  the  Royal 
Society,  procured  them  for  that  body,  from  the  trustees  of 
Dr.  Busby.  The  collection  contains  not  only  Pell's  ma- 
thematical papers,  letters  to  him,  and  copies  of  those  from 
him,  &c.  but  also  several  manuscripts  of  Walter  Warner, 
the  mathematician  and  philosopher,  who  lived  in  the  reigns 
of  James  the  First  and  Charles  the  First. 

Dr.  Pell  invented  the  method  of  ranging  the  several 
steps  of  an  algebraical  calculus,  in  a  proper  order,  in  so 
many  distinct  lines,  with  the  number  affixed  to  each  step, 
^nd  a  short  description  of  the  operation  or  process  in  the 
line.     He  also  invented  some  mathematical  characters.' 

PELLEGRIN  (Simon  Joseph),  an  abb^,  and  an  author 
by  profession,  of  some  celebrity  at  Paris,  was  born  at 
Marseilles  in  1663,  and  became  a  religious  of  the  order  of 
Servites.  Being  tired  of  this  mode  of  life,  he  took  some 
voyages  as  chaplain  to  a  vessel.  On  his  return,  he  wrote 
a  poem  called  ^^An  Epistle  to  the  King  on  the  glorious 
Success  of  his  Arms,*'  which  gained  the  prize  in  the 
French  academy  in  1704.  With  this  Epistle  Pellegrin  had 
sent  an  Ode  on  the  same  subject,  which  proved  the  only 
formidable  rival  to  his  Epistle,  and  for  some  time  divided 
the  opinions  of  the  academy.  This  singular  success  made 
him  known  at  court.     Madame  Maintenon  took  notice  of 
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him,  and  gained  him  a  brevet  to  be  translated  into  the 
order  of  Ouni.  Peilegrin  subsisted  solely  by  the  prizes 
he  gained  in  several  literary  academies,  and  bis  other  lite- 
rary labours.  He  even  kept  a  kind  of  shop,  where  those 
who  wanted  occasional  verses,  as  epigrams,  sonnets,  ma- 
drigals, &c.  were  supplied  at  certain  prices,  according  to 
the  number  and  goodness  of  the  lines.  This  trade  growing 
slack,  he  began  to  write  for  the  theatres,  but  here  a  new 
obstacle  arose.  The  cardinal  de  Noailles  insisted  that  be 
should  either  cease  to  write  for  the  stage,  or  to  officiate  at 
the  mass.  He  would  fain  have  had  a  dispensation  on .  this 
subject,  but,  the  cardinal  being  inexorable,  he  gave  up 
the  mass,  as  least  profitable.  He  would,  however,  have 
felt  the  loss  of  the  laUer,  had  not  his  friends  procured  him 
a  salary  for  writing  the  account  of  the  theatrical  enter? 
tainments  in  the  Mercure.  Peilegrin  deserved  to  be  in 
better  circumstances,  for  a  great  part  of  what  he  earned 
so  laboriously  was  distributed  among  his  relations  :  and  hb 
disposition  was  singularly  candid  and  modest.  He  was,  at 
the  same  time,  negligent  of  his  appearance,  and  had  an 
impediment  in  his  speech  ;  circumstances  which  conspired 
to  plunge  him  in  that  neglect  he  so  severely  experienced. 
He  lived,  however,  to  the  age  of  82 ;  and  closed  this  long 
life  on  the  5th  of  September,  1745.  His  works  are  very 
various ;  poems  of  all  kinds,  sacred  and  profane  ;  versions 
of  the  Psalms  and  other  parts  of  Scripture;  comedies, 
operas,  &c.;  the  general  character  of  all  which  is,  that 
they  are  seldom  excellent  in  their  plans,  and  that  the  ver- 
sification is  almost  invariably  flat  and  tedious.' 

PELLEGRINI.     See  TIBALDI. 

PELLEGRINI  (Camillo),  an  Italian  historian  and  an- 
tiquary, was  born  in  1598,  at  Capua,  and  educated  at  the' 
Jesuits'  school  at  Naples.  He  entered  into  the  clerical 
order,  but  appears  to  have  passed  his  whole  time  in  the 
researches  of  an  historian  and  antiquary,  which  produced, 
1.  *^  L'Apparato  alle  Antichiu  di  Capua,'*  printed  in  165 1, 
in  which  he  minutely  describes  all  the  parts  of  Campagna 
Felice,  and  relates  its  history  and  revolutions.  2.  *^  His- 
toria  Principum  Longobardorum,"  containing  several  his- 
torical pieces  not  yet  published,  illustrated  with  learned 
annotations  and  dissertations.  This  was  republished  in  the 
collections  of  Burmann  and  Muratori,  and  with  various 
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additions,  at  Naples,  1749,  by  Sig.  Fr.  Moria  PratiUL  P^-» 
legrini  died  at  Naples  in  1660,  at  the  age  of  sixty ^6ve, ' 

PELLERIN  (Joseph),  famous  for  his  collection  of  me- 
dals, and  bis  publications  respecting  them,  was  for  a  long 
tkne  commissary-general,  and  chief-clerk  of  the  fVench 
marine.  He  united  the  knowledge  of  a  mail  of  letters  with 
all  the  activity  of  a  man  of  business ;  but  having,  aftef 
forty  years  of  service,  obtained  leave  to  retire,  he  thence- 
forth gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the  study  of  antiquities^ 
and  wrote  upon  the  subject  after  he  was  blind  with  age^ 
by  means  of  an  invention  described  in  the  last  volume  of 
his  works.  His  cabinet  ofmedalsf  which  was  purchased 
by  the  king  in  1776,  was  the  richest  ever  formed  by  a  pri- 
vate individual ;  and  learned  men  of  all  countries  bi^lj 
respected  the  collector  of  so  valuable  a  treasure.  He  died 
in  August  1782,  at  the  surprising  age  of  ninety -nine.  He 
enriched  the  science  of  medals  by  a  valuable  set  of  works 
on  that  subject,  forming  altogether,  with  the  supplements^ 
ten  volumes  in  quarto,  with  many  plates ;  these  were  pub- 
lished at  diffierent  times  from  1762  to  1778,  and  contain 
judicious  and  learned  explanations  of  the  plates,  which  are 
executed  with  great  exactness  and  beauty.  It  is  to  Pelleria 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  fiFbt  plates  of  medals  perfectly 
representing  the  originals  in  every  flaw  and  irregularity  of 
cdgeand  impression,  which  is  a  most  capital  improvement, 
imd  makes  the  view  of  such  plates  almost  equal  to  the  coins 
themselves. ' 

PELLETIER  (Bernard),  a  chemist  of  considerable  emi- 
nence, was  bom  at  Bayonne  in  1761.  He  acquired  the  ru- 
diments of  pharmacy  in  his  father's  house,  and  afterwards 
atudied  the  subject  at  Paris  with  such  constant  application, 
that  at  a  very  early  age  be  was  faipiliarly  acquainted  with  che- 
mical processes,  and  even  with  the  exact  state  of  the  science. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one  be  published  a  set  of  experiments 
^n  the  arsenic  acid,  in  which  he  explained  the  properties 
4>f  Macquer's  neutral  arsenical  salt,  and  demonstrated  the 
.real  nature  of  Macquer's  process.  In  these  observations  he 
•had  been  anticipated  by  Scheele,  by  Bergman,  by  the 
Dijon  academicians,  and  by  Bertb<4let ;  but  it  was  no  in- 
-considerable  merit  in  so  young  a  num  to  have  advanced  as 
far  in  the  subject  as  these  masters  of  the  science. 

'  Moreri.— Undi  Hist.  Lit  D'ltalic. 
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^  Soon  after,  be  published  several  observatioot  on  the  prys^- 
tallisatioD  of  sulpbur  and  cinnabar,  on  the  <IUttUution  of 
pbosphorus  fvora  bon^,  on  deliquescent  salts,  on  oxynau* 
riatic  acid,  on  the  formation  of  ethers,  and  particularly  oa 
muriatic  and  acetic  ethers,  ^is  success  in  tbt^sje  encouv 
raged  him  to  attempt  the  analysis  of  the  zeolite,  at  that 
time  a  much  more  difficult  task  than  at  present,  when  tha 
mode  of  analyzing  minerals  has  been  reduced  to  a  regular 
systeoi.  In  1785  be  uadertook  the  analysis  of  plumbago 
a  labour  m  which  he  bad  beeu  anticipated  by  Scbeele,  and 
which  was  completed  the  year  following,  in  the  course  of 
the  celebrated  expjeriments  made  upon  iron  and  its  com- 
bioations,  by  Bertfaollet,  Monge,  and  Vandermonde.  Hii 
next  object  was  the  combination  of  phosphorus  with  the 
otetals ;  the  existence  of  which  had  been  merely  pointed 
out  by  Margraft  To  Pelletier  we  owe  almost  all  the 
knowledge  concerning  the  metallic  phosphurots  which  vm 
at  present  possess.  The  next  object  of  his  researches  mu 
aurum  Musivum,  a  brownish  yellow  scaly  powder  some* 
times  used  in  painting.  He  demonstrated  it  to  be  a  com* 
pound  of  sulphur  and  the  oxide  of  tin,  and  pointed  out 
several  improvements  in  the  method  of  preparing  it. 

In  1790,  when  the  churches  of  France  were  stript  of 
their  bells,  and  it  was  proposed  to  extract  the  copper  from 
them,  Mr.  Pelletier  pointed  out  a  method  of  scprifyiug  the 
tin,  which  constitutes  the  other  ingredient,  by  means  of 
the  black  oxide  of  manganese.  His  Grst  essays  were  made 
in  Paris,  but  be  demonstrated  in  the  foundery  of  Romilly 
'that  bis  process  succeeded  also  in  the  large  way.  Soon 
after  be  analyzed  the  blue  pigment  manutactueed  in  &ig* 
land,  and  known  in  France  by  the  name  of  cendres  bleues 
d'Angleterre,  and  gave  a  process  for  preparing  it.  No- 
thing more  was  necessary  than  to  precipitate  copper  from 
nitrous  acid  by  means  of  a  sufficient  Quantity  of  lime.  His 
next  set  of  experiments  consisted  in  an  examination  of 
atrontian,  and  in  a  comparison  of  it  with  barytes.  They 
confirmed  the  previous  experiments  of  Dr.  Hope  and  Mr. 
'Klaproth.  He  had  formerly  examined  a  small  specimen  of 
carbonat  of  strontiau  without  finding  in  it  any  thing  pe*^ 
-culiar. 

In  1791,  on  the  death  of  Tillet,  he  was  admitted  a  mem^ 
het  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  aqd  on  the  abolition  of  the 
academy,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  joriginal  members  of 
the  natiohal  institute  which  was  substituted  in  its  place. 
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In  1792  be  went  to  La  Fere  to  assist  at  die  trials  of  a  new 
kind  of  gunpowder.  Being  obliged  to  spend  the  greatest 
part  of  tbe  day  in  the  open  air,  in  a  cold  raw  day,  his 
healthy  naturally  delicatei  was  considerably  impaired.  But 
he  had  gradually  recovered  almost  completely,  when  be 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  science  to  which  he  had  devoted  the 
whole  of  his  attention.  He  breathed  at  different  times, 
and  during  long  periods,  ozymuriatlc  acid  gas.  The  con- 
sequence was  a  consumption,  which  wasted  him  rapidly, 
and  at  last  carried  him  off  on  the  21st, July  172^7,  in  the 
thirty -sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Short  as  the  period  of  bis  life  was,  tbe  services  which 
he  rendered  to  chemistry  were  by  no  means  inconsiderable* 
His  analyses  are  always  precise,  and  his  dissertations  writ-* 
ten  with  that  perspicuity  which  marks  the  clear  thinker, 
and  the  master  of  bis  subject.  His  fondness  for  the  science 
was  extreme ;  be  continued  bis  labours  to  the  very  last, 
and  even  on  hb  death-bed  spoke  of  them  with  satisfaction. 
His  constitution  was  always  weak,  and  his  character  marked 
with  timidity ;  but  his  mind  was  remarkably  active,  and  hit 
conduct  irreproachable.' 

PELLETIER  (Claude  de),  one  of  the  few  who  have 
been  able  to  unite  attention  to  business,  with  the  love  and 
cultivation  of  letters,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1630,  and  bred 
to  the  law,  but  always  in  strict  intimacy  with  Boileau, 
Bignon,  Lamoignon,  and  the  other  great  men  of  bis  time. 
He  was  first  counsellor  of  the  CbSttelet,  then  in  the  parlia- 
ment, afterwards  president  of  tbe  fourth  chamber  of  re* 
quests,  and  next  Pr6v6t  des  Marchands.  To  this  place  he 
was  nominated  in  1668,  and  signalized  his  situation  there 
by  building  a  quay  at  Paris,  which  still  retains  his  name. 
Being  much  approved  in  this  office,  he  was  appointed  in 
1683  to  succeed  the  famous  Colbert  in  that  of  controller- 
general  of  the  finances.  He  held  this  place  only  six  years^ 
titer  which  he  resigned  it,  and  in  1697  retired  from  court 
entirely,  to  lead  a  life  of  meditation  and  devotion.  He 
died  in  August  I7il,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  Thougk 
the  life  of  Pelletier  was  so  much  occupied  by  business,  hp 
either  produced  or  was  concerned  in  several  publications^ 
1.  Extracts  and  Collections  from  the  fathers,  the  eccle- 
siastical writers,  and  from  scripture,  made  with  great  judg- 
ment, in  several  volumes,  1 2mo.    2.  Editions  of  the  '^Comes 
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^Ebeok>gus»^  and  <<  Comes  Juridioti^/'  of  Peter  Pithgu,  who 
^KSfs  1)19  maternal  great  grand&ther.  3.  <^  Comes  Senectutia,*^ 
and  4.  '^'Coqnes  Ruaticus/*  both  in  ISmo,  and  written  in 
invitation  of  the  former  works  of  Pithou^  consist  chiefljr  of 
the  tbpughu  of  various  authors.  -  5.  The  best  edition  of  the 
Body  of  Canon  La%  in  Latin,  with  the  no^  of  Peieic  and 
Francis  Pithou,  in  2  vols.  foL  6,  An  edition  of  the  Obser* 
v^ions  of  Peter  Pithou  on  the  Code  and  on  the  Novella.  ^ 
.  PELLETIER  (Jaques),  a  celebrated  French  physician^ 
born  at  Mans  ip  1517,  was.  eminent  also  as  a  scholar,  and 
hecame  principal  of  the  colleges  of  Bayeux  and  Mans  at 
Pari^,  where  he  died  in  1582.  His  writings  have  not  re- 
tained  all  the  estimation  which  they  possessed  iq  his  time; 
iH^t  they  are  numerous.  1 .  Commentaries  on  Euclid,  written 
in  Latin,  Hvo*  2.  ^^  Pe  dimensione  circuli,"  Basil.  1563, 
fbl.  3.  ^<  Dlisquisitiones  Qeometric^i,''.  Lt^d.  1567,  8vo» 
with  tome  other  works  of  .this  kind.  4.  *^  Dialogue  de 
rOrtografe  i  prononciacion  Fraofoase,*'  Lyon,  1555,  8vo, 
in  wbich^  a#  may  he  feen  hy  th^  title,  he  proposes  to  write 
words  as  they  are  pronounced ;  a  theoretical  improv€»nent, 
but  at^d^d  ifith  too  many  di$culties  in  practice  to  be 
adopted  in  any  country.  Mr.  James  ElpbinstoQ  made 
similar  attempts,  with  similar  success,  in  England.  5.  Two 
oc  three  collections  of  very  bad  poetry.  6.  A  description 
0f  Savoy.  7.  A  translation  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry.  8« 
A  French  Art  of  Poetry  written  ii^  prose.  He  published 
i^so  on  his  own  profession,  9.  A  small  tr«^ise  in  Latin,  on 
the  Plague.  And  10.  A  Concordance  of  several  passages 
in  Galen,  with  some  detached  treatises,  1^59,  opevol.4to.* 
PELLICAN  (CoN&AD),  a  learned  German  divme  and 
refoftner,  was  born  Jan.  8,  1478,  at  Ruffach,  in  Alsatia^ 
His  family  name  was  Kursiner,  or  Kirsner,  but  the  name 
J^ican,  wnich  means  the  same  thing  in  Latin  as  Kirsner 
in  German,  and  is  in  neither  very  significant,  was  given 
him  hy,his  maternal  uncle.  Pellican  began  his  studies  a^ 
RufiEacb  in  his  sixth  year,  and  under  an  excellent  master, 
^bo  inspired  him  with,  a  love  for  literature ;  yet  his  diffi- 
culties were  many,  as,  among  other  hindrances,  he  waa 
obliged  to  write  dowa  every  thing  taught  him,  printinsr 
being  then  in  iu  infancy,  and  noelemenUry  treatise  baa 
issued  from  the  press.     His  maternal  uncle  already  men- 
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tioned,  who  lived  at  Heidelberg,  antt  bad  ofteti^  been  rector 
of  the  university,  bearing  of  the  progress'  bis  nephew  mmdier' 
\t!t  bi»  studies,  sent, for  binr  to  that  seminary,  wbere  he 
applied  to  the  belles  lettret  and  logic  for  about  stxteeir 
months,  which  was  probably  as  long  as  his  uncle  could 
afibrd  to  maintain  him.     He  returned  therefore  in  Sept, 
1492  to  his  parents,  who  were  poor,  and  could  give  biur- 
little  support,  but  got  some  employment  as  assistant  to 
a  schoolmaster,  and  had,  what  was  then  of  great  import- 
ance to  him,  the  power  of  borrowing  books  from  the  tow- 
vent  of  the  Cordeliers.     His  frequent  visits  fdr  this  purpose 
bfought  on- an  acquaintance  with  those  holy  fathers,  who* 
conceived  a  very  high  opinion  of  Pelican,  now  in  hiasiit- 
tieenth  year,  and  appear  to  have  found  little  difficulty  in 
persuading  him  to  enter  their  ordei';  which  accordingly  he 
did  in  January  1493,  but  against  the  consent  of  bis  rela^'. 
tions.     He  then  commenced  his  theological  studies,  and  in 
the  following  year  was  admitted  to  the  order  of  subdeacon. 
In  1496,  at  the  request  of  his  uncle,  he  was  sent  to  Tubin- 
gen, and  recommended  to  Paul  Scriptor,  a  very  learned 
professor  of  philosophy  and  mathematics,  under  whom  be 
profited  much,  and  who  conceived  a  great  afiection  for  fai» 
pupiL    In  1499,  meeting  with  a  converted  Jew,  who  was 
MOW  one  of  his  own  order,  Pellican  expressed  hb  wieb  to 
learn  Hebrew,  and  with  the  assbtance  of  tbb  Jew  accom- 
plished die  elementary  part,  although  not  without  great 
difficulty.     A^telcbior  Adam  mentions  bis  enthusiastic  joj^ 
on  receiving  the  loan   of  a  part  of  the  Bible  in  Hebrew.- 
Reirehlin,  who  came  to  Tubhigen  in  r<5Q0,  gave  Pellican 
some  assbtance  in  this  language ;  and  with  this,  and  other 
helps,  certainly  very  difficult  to  be  procured  at  that  tim^ 
and  by  indefatigable  industry,  be  at  length  aeqained  «ooh 
knowledge  of  it,  as  to  be  accounted,  after  Reuchlni^  the 
firit  Hebrew  scholar  in  Germany. 

In  1501,  in  bis  twenty-third  year,  he  was  ordained  prtett^ 
And  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  to  teach  topology 
in  the  convent  of  his  order  at  Basil,  andhe  likewis^^gave 
lectitfres  6n  philosophy  and  astronomy.  After  femaining 
here  for  six  years,  he  was  in  1 509  sent  to  Raflfach  to  teach 
^he  same  brainchesj  and  bad  Sebastian  Munater  for  orte^ 
his  ptipils  in  Hebrew  a^d  a3M^nomy.  .  In  1611  he  was 
chosen  guardian  of  the  convent  of  Pfortzheim,  where  be 
tnugbt  theology  until  1514,.  when  Caspar  Sazger,  prpvui!- 
eial  of  his  order,  engaged  l;^im  as  bis  secretary ;  and  asutbia 
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office  required  his  attendance  on  the  provmcial  in  all  hit 
journeys,  Pellican  had  many  opportunities  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  learned  of  his  time,  and  particularly  of 
transcribing  from  the  libraries  whatever  might  add  to  hi» 
stock  of  oriental  and  biblical  literature,  which  appears  now* 
to  baTe  been  the  fixed  object  of  bis  studies.  On  his  retum^ 
frboi  Rouen,  where  he  had  been  to  assist  at  a  chapter,  be 
stopped  three  months  at  Basil,  with  leave  of  the  provincial; 
to  superintend  an  edition  of  the  Psalter  in  four  languages^' 
which' Froben  had  then  at  press. 

Melchior  Adam  is  rather  prolix  *  in  his  account  of  Pelli- 
can*s journeys  with  the  provincial,  little  of  which  is  intere^ 
l)ig.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  1519  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed guardian  at  Basil,  and  where  he  met  with  the  wri-^ 
tings  of  the  illustrious  Luther,  which,  some  say,  converted 
him  to  the  protesunt  fatith ;  but  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  sav  that  they  served  to  confirm  him  in  certain  sentiments 
which  he  had  for  some  time  entertained,  and  was  now  so 
fittie  afraid  of  avowing,  that  in  1522  he  was  accused  of 
Lutberanism  in  a  chapter  of  his  order. .  By  what  meatiis  htf 
defeirded  himself  we  are  not  tdd,  but  it  was  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  he  obtained  permission  for  some  of  the  ablest  of  the 
students  and  preachers  to  read  the  works  of  Luther.  Tb^ 
following  year  the  provincial  Sazger  paying  a  visit  at 
Basil,  the  professors  of  the  university  and  some  of  the  ca-> 
nons  tendered  complaints  against  Pellican  and  others,  as 
being  Lutherans,  and  contributing  to  the  circulation  of 
Lutfaer^s  works.  Sazger  was  for  deposing  them,  but  the 
senate  would  not  admit  of  it,  and  said  that,  if  he  obliged 
Pellican  and  his  friends  to  leave  the  city  JFor  this  eausoi 
they,  the  senate,  would  take  care  to  send  every  one  of  the 
iDTder  after  them.  Sazger  took  the  hint,  and  left  Basil, 
where  Oecolampadius  and  Pellican  being  put  into  the  sHtu- 
ation  of  those  professors  who  had  been  their  accusers,  Pelli* 
can  entered  oq  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Bible^  which 
formed  ^he  foundation  of  the  commentaries  he  afterwards 
jpublished  in  several  yohmaes  folio,  from  1533  to'  1537. 

Pellican  continued  professor  at  Basil  hntil  1506,  when 
Zuinglius  invited  him  to  Zurich  in  the  name  qT  the  senate 
of  that  city,  to  teach  Hebrew.  Although  he  had  beeb 
for  three  yeirs  explaining  the  Hebrew  Bible,  yet  be  wis 

S  -He  it  Mt  altogethtr  to  blmme,  however.    The  life  fiven  by  M ekbior  mm 
writtM  b J  Ptollicaa  hinMlf, ;  asd  ii  «pott  Uie  wbolt  n  rwy  ioterettinf  out. 
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9ipd^$t  enough  to  doubt  \m  abilities  for  tbia  ^Qc^i  ^udwouKI 
have  d^cline^  it  bad  not  his  friends  represented  to  hiia  boifK 
much  more  e(fec(ually  he  ixvigbt  promote  tb^  reforiniitiQa 
«|  Zurich  th^n  at  Ba$il,  whert^  be  wa«  ^r^d^r  io  90ipe 
danger  from  the  enemies  of  the  n^w  prirvc^^les.  Accord- 
ingly he  cqtnsented,  and  at  Zurich  threiv  off  tb^  ckric^), 
dress  be  bad  usually  worn  for  thirty-three  year$ }  ^i^  9% 
was  generally  done  by  the  reformers,  entered  into  tbit 
married  state  with  a  lady,  who  died  ten  ye^rs  after  {in  1536^ 
when  he  married  a  secorrd  time).  He  continued  tp  ^ecutf 
the  office  of  professor  of  Hebrew  a^  Zuripb  UQtil  bi#  d^^^i^ 
April  I,  l^|»6,  i^i  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  biji  age^ 

pellicau  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  and  particu- 
larly an  able  biblical  oritici.  His  skill  in  the  language 
l^d  hi,s  criti<?al  ^f^leotsy  made  his  serviceii  of  great  i^pott^ 
a^^e  io  the  publication  v>f  various  works^  Ao^erbacbt^  tbm 
printer,  employed  bim  on  the  work3  of  St.  Avgnstiiie  pMb- 
Usb«d  in  13Q6,  in  9  vols,  folio ;  and  b^  exeqnteq  many  ^rap^- 
lations,  particularly  of  the  pible,  orpait?  of  it,  tjti/e  CbaUjlet 
paraphrases,  &c..  His  worka  are  said  to  have  b^en  pub<» 
Dshed  together  in  7  volvtmesb  folio;  but,  although  they  m^j^ 
amount,  iiicludii^  bi^  comn;ientarie^,  to  that  nuo^l^eb  there 
i$  no  sujch  coilective  edi^on.'  . 

PELLISSQN-FoNTANtfR  (PAt^it«)>  a^*^^^^^  ac^w- 
cian,  and  a  man  of  genii|^  w^  desqendea  fvoijQ  an  ancient 
and  difl^tiuguifihad  fan^ily^  ^n^  born  at  Beziers  in,  1624. . 
His  mother,  wb<^  i^as  left  a  widpw  very  young,  broughl 
bim  up  in  the  protectant  rcUgion,  and  sent  him  to  Castrei 
to  learn  the  bel^f  lettres  pf  Morus,  or  iyiore>  a  learned 
Scotsman,  wbp  was^  principal  of  a  college  of  the  protestantf 
at  that  place,  and  father  of  the  famous  Alexajidi^r  More* 
At  t\^elvc  years  of  age  he  \yas  ren^ioved  to  Monta.ubon  to 
siudy  pbiiosopby  ;  and  ^ence  to  TouJouse,  where  he  ap* 
pjied  biQ)&etf  19  the  law.  He  acquired  a  good  ktXQwledg^ 
of  t,be  i.atin,  Qree|^  Sipanisb»  and  Italiau  languages ;  but* 
his  love  for  the  beliefs  lettres  did  aot  make  hira  neglect  tl^e 
law,  which  he  ati^died  so  diligeoUy  as  t(0  publish^  vhen  ba 
waa  not  quite  one-and*t,iyGnty>  '^  A  Commentary  upon  the 
Institutes  of  Justinian,"  Paris,  1645,  12q[^o.  ^qm^  littte 
time  after  be  went  to  Paris,  where  the  celebrated  Cimcart, 
tp  whom  be  bad  been  recommended  by  the  protectants  of 
Castres,  introduced  him  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  academy 
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tffao  MiMibled  at  his  honit  \  but  PellisiOd  ^oon  r^tofMd^tS 
Castr^  the  residehce  of  his  fAtnily^  and  applied  himself 
to  the  business  of  the  bar.  H6  had  excited  the  admiratioh 
of  all  about  him,  and  vms  going  on  in  a  most  flourishing 
Way,  when  the  small-pox  seized  him,  and  disfigured  hiA 
countenance  so  much  thai  his  ft-iend  mademoiselle  de 
Scudery  told  him  he  had  abused  the  common  liberty  df 
men  to  be  ugly.  Having  c6me  to  twirls  a  secortd  time,  h€ 
had  contracted  a  friendship  for  this  lady,  and  fbr  many 
years,  it  is  said,  they  did  n6t  fail  either  to  see  or  write  to 
tech  other  every  day.  In  1652  he  became  secretary  to  the 
fcing;  and  the  same  year  read  his  **  History  of  the  French 
Academy,  from  its  establishment  in  \Bi&  to  1652,'-  to  that 
aociety,  who  were  so  well  pleased  with  it  that  thejr  decreed 
Jlim  the  firM  vacant  place  in  the  academy,  and  that,  hi  th<i 
mean  time,  he  should  be  empowered  to  come  to  all  their 
tneetings,  and  give  his  vote  as  an  academician;  with  a 
proviso,  however,  that  the  like  favour  could  not  hereafter 
be  granted  to  any  person,  upon  any  consideration  whate^r. 
This  work  of  Pellissoo,  which  has  always  been  reckoned  i 
master-piece,  Was  printed  at  Paris,  1655,  in  8vo. 

FoUquet,  the  celebrated  superihtetid&nt  of  the  finances, 
who  well  knew  bis  merit  and  talents,  made  him  his  first  clerk 
and  confidant  in  1657  ;  and  Pelllsson,  though  much  to  hia 
i*U^^>  always  preserved  the  sincerest  attachment  to  hitt. 
Two  years  after,  he  was  made  master  of  the  accounts  at 
Montpelier,  and  had  scarcely  returned  from  that  place  to 
Paris,  when  the  disgrace  of  his  patron  Fouquet  involved 
him  in  much  trouble,  and  in  1661  he  was  sent  to  the 
Bascile,  and  confined  there  above  four  years.  Thoiigh  a 
very  strict  Watch  was  set  over  him,  he  found  means  t6  tor# 
respond  With  hil  friends,  and  even  with  Fouquet  himself^ 
from  whom  be  also  received  letters.  He  used  his  utmost 
endeavours,  and  employed  a  thousand  aru  to  sefve  thia 
minister ;  and  he  composed  in  his  behalf  three  famona 
pleadings,  which,  Voltaire  says,  <<  resemble  those  of  the 
Roman  orator  the  most  of  any  thing  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. They  zte  like  matiy  of  Cicero^s  orations ;  a  mix^ 
ture  of  judicial  and  state  affairs,  treated  with  an  art  void 
of  ostentation,  and  with  all  the  ornaments  of  an  ^ffectitif^ 
eloquence."  In  the  mean  time,  the  public  was  so  con- 
yificed  of  his  innocence,  and  he  Was  so  esteemed  in  the 
midst  of  his  misfortunes,  that  Tanaquil  Faber  dedicated  his 
editioa  of  Lucretius  to  him ;  and  the  very  day  that  leave 
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was -given  to  see  him,  the  duke  de  Mooiauslery  ami  otbbr 
p^sons  of  the  first  distinctioDy  went  to  visit  him  in  the 
Bastiie.     He  was  set  at  liberty  in  J  666;  and,  two  yean 
after,  Md  the  honour  to  attend  Louis  XIV.  in  his  first  ex-r 
pedition  agaipst  the  United  Provinces,  of  which  he  wrote 
a  history.     In  1670  be  abjurect  the  protestant  religion,  for 
which,  .it  is  said,  be  was  prepared,  during  his  imprison- 
ment, by  reading  books  of  controversy.     Voluire  says^  t 
'^  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  convinced  of  his  errors, 
and  to  change  his  religion  at  a  time  when  that  change 
opened  his  way  to  fortune  and  preferment.^^     He  took  the 
ecclesiastical   habit,  obtained   several  benefices,  and  the 
place  of  master  of  the  requests.     The  king  settled  on  bin) 
a  pension  of  6000  livres ;  and,  towards  1677,  entrusted 
him  with  the  revenues  of  some  abbeys,  to  be  employed  iq 
converting  the  protestants.     He  shewed  great  zeal  in  this 
work;  but  was  averse  to  harsh  measures.     He  published 
1^  Reflexions  sur  les  diiferens  de  la  Religion  ;^'  a  new  edi- 
tion of  which  came  ou^  in  1687,  augmented  with  an  <*  An* 
|wer  to  the  objections  from  £ngland  and  Holland,"  in  th^ 
same  language.     He  employed  also  his  intervals  of  leisure^ 
for  many  years,  in  writing  a  large  controversial  volume 
upon  the  sacrament;  but  did  not  live  to  finish  it,  a^d  th^ 
^orld  has  probably  lost  little  by  it.    What  he  wrote  oii 
religious  siibjects  does  little  credit  to  his  pen.    Even  when 
he  died,  which  was  on  Feb.  7,  1693,  his  religion  was  a 
matter  of  dispute ;  both  papists  and  protestants  claiming 
him  for  their  own,  while  a  third  party  thought  he  had  no 
other  religion  than  what  be  found  necessary  at  court.    He 
wrote  some  other  works  than  those  mentioned,  both  in 
prose  and  verse, ,  but  they  have  not  been  in  request  for 
many   years.     A   selection,  indeed,  was  published  lately 
(in  1805),  at  Paris,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  com* 
pilations  which  appeared  in  this  country  about  thirty  years 
]|igo,  under  the  name  of  <*  Beauties.^' ' 
.    PELLOUTIER  (Simon),  an  historical  writer,  was  bom 
Oct.  17,  1694,  atLeipsic,  but  his  family  were  originally  of 
J^vonsr      Being .  appointed    preceptor   to    the    prince  de 
Mpntbeiliard'^s  son,  with  whom  he  spent  the  years  1712 
and  1713,  at  Geneva,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  attending 
Messrs.  Turretin  and  Pictet's  theological  lectures  ;  and  M. 
]^ep£af)t,  whose  pupil  he  also  was,  consecrated  him  to  th^ 
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sfrvice  of  tbe  altar.  He  became  pastor  of  tbe  French 
church. at  Berlin,  counsellor  to  the  Upper  Consistory, 
qiember  and  librarian  pf  tbe  academy,  and  died  1757,  aged 
sixty-three.  His  *^  Histoire  des  Celtes,^'  printed  in  Hol- 
land, 1740,  and  1750,  hi  2  vols.  12mo,  was  reprinted  at 
Paris,  1770,  S  vols.  12ino,  or  2  vols.  4to,  and  is  esteemed 
a  work  of  accuracy  and  merit* 

PEMBERTON  (Henry),  a  learned  physician,  mathe- 
matician, and  mechanist,  was  born  at  London,  in  1694. 
After  studying  grammar  at  a  school,  and  the  higher  classics 
under  Mr.  John  Ward,  afterwards  professor  of  rhetoric  at 
Gresham  college,  he  went  to  Leyden,  ajid  attended  the 
lectures  of  the  celebrated  Boerhaave,  to  qualify  bUnself  for 
the  profession  of  medicine.  Here  also,  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land, he  constantly  mixed  with  his  professional  studies 
those  of  the  best  mathematical  authors,  whom  he  contem- 
plated with  great  effect.  From  hence  be  went  to  Paris,  to 
perfect  himself  in  tbe  practice  of  anatomy,  to  which  ha 
readily  attained,  being  naturally  dexterous  in  all  manual 
/Operations.  Having  obtained  bin  main  object,  he  returned 
to  London,  enriched  also  with  other  branches  of  scientific 
knowledge,  and  a  choice  collection  of  mathematical  books, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  from  the  sale  of  the  valuable  li- 
brary of  the  abb£  Gallois,  which  tj^ok  place  dui]ing  his  suy 
in  Paris.  After  his  return  he  assiduously  attended  St. 
Thomas's  hospital,  to  acquire  the  London  practice  of 
physic,  though  he  seldom  afterwards  practised,  owing  to 
bis  delicate  state  of  health.  In  1719  he  returned  to  Ley- 
den, to  take  bb  degree  of  M.  D.  where  he  was  kindly  en- 
tertained by  his  friend  Dr.  Boerhaave.  After  his  return  to 
London,  he  became  more  intimately  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Mead,  sir  L  Newton,  and  other  eminent  men,  with  whom 
he  afterwards  cultivated  the  most  friendly  connexions. 
Hence  be  was  useful  in  assisting  sir  L  Newton  in  preparing 
a  new  edition  of  his  **  Principia,"  in  writing  an  account  of 
his  philosophical  discoveries,  in  bringing  forward  Mr.  Ro^ 
bins,  and  writing  some  pieces  printed  in  tbe  2d  voluooe  of 
that  gentleman*8  collection  of  tracts,  in  Dr.  Mead's  **  Trea- 
tise on  the  Plague,"  and  in  his  edition  of  Cowper  on  tbe 
Muscles,  &c.  Being  chosen  professor  of  physic  in  Gre- 
abam-college,  he  undertook  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on 
<Jiemistry,  which  was  improved  every  time  be  exhibited  it^ 
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atid  waft  i^tibli^ed  in  1771,  by  his  firiend  Dr.  lamdft  Wilsbh, 
In  this  sitnation  too,  tt  the  request  of  the  college  of  phy- 
sicians, •  he  revised  and  refbnned  their  pharmacopOeb,  in  a 
new  and  mach  improved  edition.  After  a  long  and  labo- 
rious life,  spent  in  improving  science,  and  assisting  its 
cultivators,  Dri  Pcmberton  died  in  1771,  at  seveaty-sfeven 
years  of  age. 

Besides  the  d6clor>  writings  above-mentioned,  he  wrote 
numerous  other  pieces ;  as,  1.  "  Epistola  ad  Amicum  de 
Cotesii  inventis  ;*'  demonstrating  Cotes*s  celebrated  theo- 
rem, and  showing  how  his  theorems  by  ratios  and  l^a- 
rithms  may  be  done  by  the  circle  and  hyperbola,  i.  **  Ob- 
servations on  Poetry,"  especially  the  epic,  occasionted  by 
Glover's  "  Leonidas."  3.  "  A  plan  of  a  Free  State,  with 
t  King  at  the  head  :"  not  published.  4.  "  Account  of  the 
ancient  ode  printed  in  the  prefticfe  to  West's  Pindar."  5. 
**  On  the  Dispute  about  Fluxion^;  in  the  2d  v6l.  of  Bobins* 
#ork8.  6.  "  On  the  Alteration  of  the  Style  and  Calendar." 
t.  **  On  reducing  the  Weights  and  Measured  to  one  stan- 
dard.'* 8.  **  A  Disserttition  on  Eclipses.  9.  "  Ott  the 
Loci  Plani/*  &c.  His  nuthierous  communications  to  the 
Royal  Society,  on  a  vkriety  of  interesting  subjects,  extend 
from  the  52d  to  the  62d  vol.  of  the  Pbilos.  Trans.  H^  &I^o 
carried  on  a  long  controversy  with  Philalethes  Cant^bri- 
giensis,  i.  e.  Dr.  Jurin,  in  *•  The  Works  of  the  Learned,'* 
vols,  for  1737,  1738,  and  1739. 

After  his  death,  many  valtiable  pieces  were  found  among 
his  papers,  viz.  A  fehort  History  of  Trigonometry,  from 
Metielaus  to  Napier.  A  Comment  on  an  Finglish  transla- 
tion of  Newton's  Principia.  Demonstrations  of  the  Sphe- 
rics and  Spherical  Projections,  enough  to  compose  a 
treatise  on  those  subjects.  A  Dissertation  on  Archimedes^s 
Scr^w.  Improvements  in  Gauging.  lb  a  given  latitude 
to  find  the  point  of  the  Ecliptic  that  ascends  the  slowest. 
To  find  when  the  Oblique  Ascension  differs  most  from  the 
ftrch  to  which  it  belongs.  On  the  pr!nci|!>les  of  tVferca- 
tar*^  and  Middle- latitude  sailing.  To  find  the  Hieliacal 
Rising  of  a  Star.  To  compute  the  Moon's  Parallax.  To 
determine  the  Course  of  a'Cbrtnet  in  a  Par2t!)olic  Orbit. 
And- others,  all  nefatly  performed.  On  the  whole,  far. 
Pemberton  appears  to  have  been  a  clekr  and  industrious 
author,  but  his  writings  are  too  diffuse  and  labttured.' 

>  HttitOB  and  Sbaw'i  Ab^dfineDt'of  the  Philof.  TraoiaeUoos. 
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PEMl^LE  (WlLLUJkl),  iL  li^arii^d  dif ine^  #M  bom,  &e- 
cording  to  Fuller,  in  Sussex,  but  tndre  probably  at  Ejger- 
ton,  in  Kent,  in  1591,  and  was  educated  at  Magdalen- 
college,  Oxford,  on  one  of  the  exhibitions  of  John  Baker, 
of  Mayfield,  in  Susseic,  esq.  Wood  informs  us  that  having 
completed  bis  degree  of  bachelor  by  determination,  iti 
1619,  he  removed , to  Magdalen-hall,  where  he  became  a 
Aoted  reader  and  tutor,  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  entered 
into  orders,  was  made  difinity  reader  of  that  hou^e,  be- 
came a  famous  preacher,  a  Well-studied  artist,  d  skilful 
linguist,  a  good  orator,  an  expert  mathematiciain,  and  an 
ornament  to  the  society.  ^*  All  which  accomplishments," 
he  adds,  **  were  knit  together  in  a  body  of  about  thirty- 
two  years  of  age,  which  had  it  lived  to  the  age  of  man, 
might  have  proved  a  prodigy  of  learning.**  As  he  was  a 
zealous  Caivinist,  he  may  be  ranked  among  the  puritans, 
but  he  was- not  a  nonconformist.  He  died  while  on  a  visit 
to  his  tutor,  Richard  Capel,  who  was  at  this  time  minister 
of  Castington,  in  Gloucestershire,  in  the  thirty-second 
year  of  his  age,  April  14,  i62S.  His  works,  all  of  which 
were  separately  printed  after  his  death,  were  collected  in 
1  vol.  fbl.  in  1635,  and  reprinted  four  or  five  times;  but 
this  volume  does  not'include  his  Latin  works,  **  De  forma-> 
turn  origine  ;**  ^'De  Sensibus  intemis,**  and  '*  Enchiridion 
Oratorium^**  Bishop  Wilkins  includes  Pemble*s  Sermons 
in  the  list  of  the  best  of  his  age.* 

PENA  (JohK),  a  celebrated  mathematician,  who  de-» 
^cended  ftt>m  an  illustrious  family  of  Aix,  was  born  at 
Moustiers,  in  the  diocese  of  Riez,  in  Provence,  in  1 530; 
He  studied  the  belles  lettres  under  Ramus,  but  is  said  to 
have  afterwards  instructed  his  master  in  mathematics,  which 
science  he  taught  with  great  credit  in  the  royal  college  at 
Paris.  He  died  Aug.  23,  1560,  aged  thirty.  M.  Pena 
left  a  Latin  translation  of  Euclid's  *<  Catoptrica,**  with  a 
curious  preface,  and  aho  employed  bis  pen  upon  that  geo- 
metrician*s  c^her  works,  and  upon  an  edition  of  the  ^*  Sphe- 
rica**  of  Theodbsius,  Greek  and  Latin,  Paris,  I55d,  4to,  &c.* 

PENGELLY  (Siit  Thomas),  a  learned  judge,  was  born 
in  Moorfields,  May  16,  1675,  and,  as  the  anonymous  au- 
thor of  hrs  life  says,  was  baptised  by  the  name  of  Thomai 
son  of  Tfaotnaa  Pengelly ;  but  otheirs  have  supposed  that 
he  was  a  natural  son  of  Ricjbard  Cromwell  the  protector. 

>  Atb.  Ox.  Tol.  I.— FoUer'f  WortbiM.  •  MocerL— Diet.  HiiL 
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t*or  this  supposition  we  find  no  other  foundation  than  .that 
Cromwell,  who  lived  very  privately  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
bad  known  Mr.  Fengelly  from  his  youth,  afterwards  kept 
i^p  a  friendship  with  him,  and  died  at  his  seat  at  Cbeshunt,. 
in  August  1712.  Mr.  Fengelly  was  brought  up  to  the  bar, 
iMid  becoming  eminent  in  his  profession,  was  made  a  Ser- 
jeant May  6,  1710;  knighted  May  I,  1719,  and  in  June 
following  appointed  bis  majesty^s  prime  Serjeant  at  law,  on 
the  decease  of  sir  Thomas  Fowis.  He  sat  as  niember  for 
Cockermouth,  in  Cumberland,  in  the  parliaments  called 
in  1714  and  1722.  He  was  made  chief  baron  of  the  ex- 
chequer Oct.  16, 1726,  on  the  death  of  sir  Jeffery  Gilbert; 
and  his  conduct  on  the  bench  corresponded  with  the  high 
reputation  he  had  acquired  at  the  bar.  He  died  of  an  in « 
fectious  fever,  caught  at  Taunton  assises,  April  14,  1730. 
He  excelled  in  profound  learning,  spirit,  justice,  and  ge- 
nerosity, and  dared  to  offend  the  most  powerful,  if  he 
thought  their  conduct  reprehensible.  He  was  a  florid,  yet 
convincing  orator,  an  excellent  judge,  a  pious  Christian, 
and  an  accomplished,  sprightly  companion. .  By  a  humane 
codicil  in  his  will,  dated  in  1729,  be  left  a  considerable 
part  of  bis  fortune  to  procure  the  discharge  of  persons  con-* 
fined  for  debt,  which  was  accordingly  done  by  his  executor 
Mr.  Webb.  There  is  a  copy  of  this  will  published  in  his 
life,  but  the  name  of  his  residuary  legatee  is  for  some  rea-* 
son  omitted.  The  anonymous  history  of  Oliver  CromweU, 
first  printed  in  1724,  has  been  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  him,  but  this  is  doubtful.  It  has  been  also  at« 
tributed  to  Dr.  Gibson,  bishop  of  London.' 

PENINGTON  (Isaac),  a  writer  of  considerable  estima- 
tion among  the  people  called  Quakers,  was  the  son  of  an 
alderman  of  London  during  Cromwell's  time,  who  was  lord 
mayor  ip  1642,  and  appointed  one  of  the  judges  on  the 
trial  of  the  king.  For  this  he  was  at  tbe  restoration  pro- 
secuted, and  died  in  the  Tower.  Isaac  the  son,  was  born 
about  1617,  and  in  his  education  is  said  to  have  had  the 
advantages  which  the  schools  and  universities  of  his  country 
could  give;  but  what  school  or  university  had  the  honour 
of  his  education,  is  not  mentioned.  From  his  father^s  sta- 
tion, we  are  told,  he  l^ad  a  reasonable  prospect  of  rising  ia 
tbe  world,  but  chose  a  life  devoted  to  religion  and  reure- 

1  Some  priTsle  passages  of  tbe  Life  of  Sir  Thoinat  Pesgelly,  173S,  Svo«— 
Noble**  SHpplemeoi  to  Granger* 
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ofteot;  and,  as  he  bts  himself  said,  received  impfcesiions  of 
piety  from  bis  childhood.  He  is  represented  by  hiiiiself 
and  bis  sect,  as  one  who  passed  much  of  the  early  part  of 
bis  life  in  a  state  of  spiritual  affliction,  perceiving  in  bimt 
self,  and  in  the  world  at  large,  a  want  of  that  viti^l  religion 
and  communion  with  the  divine  nature,  which  be  believed 
the  holy  men  of  ancient  time  to  have  possessed.  Wbatr 
ever  be  reid  in  the  Scripture,  as  opened  to  his  under* 
slaoding,  be  determined  fully  to  practise,  aoA  was  con- 
tented to  bear  the  reproach,  opposition,  and  suffering 
which  it  occasioned.  It  appears  also,  that  be  met  with 
opposition  from  his  relations,  and,  among  the  rest,  froio 
bis  father ;  but  he  declares  that  bis  heart  was  preserved  in 
love  to  them  amidst  all  he  suffered  from  them.  On  his  first 
hearing  of  the  Quakers,  be  thought  them  a  poor,  weak, 
and  contemptible  people,  although,  while  his  judgo^ent 
seemed  to  reject  them,  the  conferences  which  he  occa*^ 
sionally  had  with  them,  seemed  to  increase  his  secret  at* 
.tachment.  At  length,  in  1658,  be  became  fully  satisfied 
respecting  them,  partly  through  the  preaching  of  George 
Fox;  and  became  himself  an  unshaken  and  constant  as- 
serter  of  their  peculiar  tenets,  as  a  minister  and  author. 

He  married  about  1648  Mary  Springett,  a  widow,  whose 
daughter,  by  her  former  husband,  became  the  wife  of  Wil- 
liam Penn.  He  resided  on  his  own  estate,  called  the 
Grange,  at  Chalfont,  in  Buckinghamshire.  It  does  not 
appear  that  be  travelled  much  as  a  minister ;  for  of  six  im- 
prisonments wh^ch  he  suffered,  during  the  rei^n  of  Charles 
ll.  five  were  in  his  own  county.  The  first  was  in  1661, 
when  the  nation  was  alarmed  on  account  of  the  fifth  mo- 
narchy men,  which  occasioned  much  disturbance  to  the 
meetings  of  Dissenters.  He  was  taken  from  a  meeting 
.in  his  own  family,  and  committed  to  Aylesbury  gao^ 
where,  although  a  weakly  man,  be  was  kept  for  seventeen 
weeks  (great  part  of  which  was  in  winter)  in  a  cold  room 
without  a  fire-place,  by  which  means  be  became  unable  to 
turn  himself  in  bed.  In  1664,  be  was  again  taken  out  of 
a  meeting,  and  remained  a  second  time  prisoner  in  the 
^ame  gaol  for  nearly  the  same  time.  In  1665,  be  was 
taken  up  at  Amersbam  as  he  was  attending  the  corpse  of  a 
friend  to  the  burial-ground  of  the  Quakers.  The  concourse 
of  that  people  who  walked  after  it  in  the  street,  seems  to 
-  have  been  construed  into  a  conventicle,  for  he  was  com- 
mitted to. Aylesbury  gaol  for  one  month  only,  on  the  Cou- 
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Venttcle  Act,  in  ord^r  to  batii^hment  U  ti  rematk&bfn 
that  the  Justice,  because  it  was  not  then  convenient  t«> 
lend  him  from  Amersham  to  Aylesbury,  dismissed  him  on 
his  word  to  come  again  the  next  day  but  one,  vrhen  he  ttt*^ 
cordingly  came,  and  was  committed  :  as  did  on  the  sam^ 
occasion  several  other  Cfcualcers.  The  Same  year  he  wtA 
arrested  in  his  hmise  by  a  soldier  without  a  warrant,  and 
carried  before  a  deputy-lieutenant,  by  whom  be  was  again 
sent  to  hii  old  quarters  at  Aylesbury;  and,  though  the 
pestilence  was  suspected  to  be  in  the  gaol,  and  no  crimii 
was  laid  to  his  charge,  he  was  kept  ther^  till  a  piersori 
died  of  it  After  about  nine  montb^^  confinemetit  he  was 
discharged ;  but  when  he  had  been  at  home  about  three 
weeks,  a  party  of  soldiers  came  and  seized  him  in  bed, 
carrying  him  again  to  prison  at  Aylesbury.  Thfe  cold, 
damp)  and  unhealthiness  of  the  room,  again  gave  him  a 
fit  of  illness,  which  lasted  some  months.  At  length  he  wa^ 
brought  by  Habeas  Corpus  to  the  bar  of  the  King*s-bench, 
and  (with  the  wonder  of  the  court  that  a  man  should  be  so 
long  imprisoned  for  nothing)  he  was  dlschat^ed  in  1668. 
During  one  of  these  imprisonments  his  estate  was  sei^ed^ 
and  his  wife  and  family  turned  out  of  his  house. 

In  1670,  h6  was  imprisoned  a  sixth  time.  He  was  visit- 
ing some  of  his  friends,  confined  at  that  time  in  Reading- 
gaol  ;  on  which  he  was  taken  before  a  justice  and  confined 
there  himself.  Ellwood  relates,  that  during  this  codfine- 
tnent,  which  lasted  a  year  and  nine  months,  he  incurred  H 
premunire,  as  did  many  of  the  Quakers.  For  being  from 
time  to  time  examined  at  the  assizes,  it  was  common  to 
tender  them  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  they  refusing, 
A*om  their  Scruple  to  swear  at  all,  they  became  criminals 
in  the  view  of  the  law  when  they  went  out  of  court,  bow- 
ever  innocent  they  might  have  been  on  their  coming  in. 
It  seems  probable,  that  the  political  principles  of  the  fa- 
ther |)ad  some  share  in  occasioning  the  sufferings  of  the 
son ;  who,  from  his  writings,  appears  to  have  been  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit.  He  died  at  Goodnestone-court, 
Sussex,  in  1679,  being  about  sixty -three  years  of  age. 
Ellwood  says,  that  his  disposition  was  courteous  and  affa^ 
ble ;  his  ordinary  discourse  cheerful  and  pleasant,  neithe/r 
morose  nor  light,  but  innocently  sweet,  and  tempered 
with  such  a  serious  gravity,  as  rendered  his  conversation 
both  delightful  and  profitable.  His  numerous  writings 
were  collected  into  one  volume  folio,  and  publiabed  I6S!  ^ 
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j^f terw»rd«  repriDted  in  two  volumes  4tc^  cuid  next  in  4  vols. 
8vo.  Some  select  pieces  hav^  ^bo  been  reprinted,  and 
lately,  some  of  his  letters,  1796,  in  oct^ro ;  many  o^tbem 
ar^  dated  from  Aylesbury.  They  breathe  a  spirit  of  g^-» 
Duine  philanthropy,  but,'beiag  deeply  tinctured  with  mys* 
ticism,  have  been  more  sought  for  by  such  as  are  fond  of 
that  species  of  writing,  than  by  other  readers. ' 

PENN  (William),  afterwards  sir  William  Penn,  knt 
admiral  of  Eng^nd,  and  one  of  the  commanders  at  the  .tak- 
ing of  Jam^^ca,  was  born  at  Bristol  in  1621,  of  an  ancient 
family.  t)e  was  addicted  from  his  youth  to  maritime  affairs; 
and  before  he  had  reached  his  tbirty-second  year,  went 
through  the  various  promotions  of  captain  ;  rear-admiral  of 
Ireland;  vice-admiral  of  Ireland;  admiral  to  the  Straits; 
vice-admiral  of  England ;  and  general  in  the  first  Dutch 
war,  and  commander  in  chief  under  the  duke  pf  York,  in 
the  signal  victory  over  the  Dutch  in  1665,  on  which  oc- 
ca^ipn  h^  was  knighted.  On  his  return  he  was  elected  into 
parliament  for  the  town  of  Weymouth  i  in  1660,  commia* 
«iooe|r  of  the  admiralty  and  navy,  governor  of  the  fort  and 
town  of  Kinsale,  vice-admiral  of  Munster,  and  a  member 
of  that  provincial '  council*  Ho  then  took  leave  of  the  seUt 
t^ut  still  continued  his  other  employments  till  166.9 ;  when^ 
through  bodily  infirnnities,  he  withdrew  to  Wanstead  in 
Essex,  and  there  died  in  1670.  Though  he  was  thqs  en- 
gaged, both  under  the  parliament  and  king,  be  took  no 
S^art  in  the  civil  war,  but  adhered  to  the  duties  of  bis  pro* 
iession.  Besses  the  reputation  of  a  great  and.  patriot 
officer,  be  acquired  credit  for  having  improved  the  naval 
service  in  several  important  departments.  He  was  t^e  au» 
thpr  of  savefaj  Ijttle  tracts  qn  this  subject^  some  of  which 
are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  The  monument 
erected  to  his  memory  by  bis  wife  in  Radcliffe  church,  Bris« 
tol,  contains  a  short  account  of  his  life  and  promotions. 
But  in  Thurloe^s  State  Papers  there  are  minutes  of  his  pro* 
ceedings  in  America,  not  mentioned  on  his  monument,, 
which  he  delivered  to  Oliver  Cromwell's  council  in  Sept. 
1655.  He  arrived  at  Portsmouth  in  August,  and  thence 
wrote  to  Cromwell,  who  returned  him  no  answer:  and, 
upon  his  first  appeving  before  the  couucil,  he  was  commit- 
ted to  the  Tower,  for  leaviqg  bis  commac^d  without  leave, 
.  19  the  hazard  of  the  army;  but, sqoo  after  discharged.  * 

A  Penn't  and  Elhrood's  TestimoMies,  prefixed  to  big  work?. 
*  Hqg.  Bril.— ^Itrkfon's  liH  oi  WilU»in  Peon. 
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P£NN  (WiLUAM),  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bbnr 
in  the  parish  of  'St.  Catherine,  near  the  Tower  of  London, 
Oct  14,  1644.  He  was  sent  to  school  at  Chigweil  in  Es- 
sex, which  was  near  his  father^s  residence  at  Wanstead  ; 
and  afterwards,  in  his  twelfth  year,  to  a  private  school  oiv 
Tower-hill ;  and  he  had  also  the  advantage  of  a  domestic 
tutor.  Penn  relates,  in  a  conference  be  had  with  some 
religious  persons  on  the  continent,  that  ^  the  Lord,**  as  he 
expresses  it,  **  first  appeared  to  him  about  the  twelfth  year 
of  his  age ;  and  that,  between  that  and  the  fifteenth,  the 
Lord  visited  him,  and  gave  him  divine  impressions  of  him* 
self.'*  Wood  informs  us,  that  during  the  time  of  Penn*s 
residence  at  this  school  at  Chigweil,  *^  being  retired  in  a 
chamber  alone,  he  was  so  suddenly  surprized  with  an  in- 
ward comfort,  and  (as  he  thought)  an  external  glory  in  the 
room,  that  he  has  many  times  said  how  from  that  time 
iie  had  the  seal  of  divinity  and  immortality ;  that  there  was 
a  God,  and  that  the  soul  of  man  was  capable  of  enjoying 
his  divine  communications.**  It  appears,  that  before  this 
time,  he  had  been  impressed  by  the  preaching  of  one 
Thomas  Loe,  a  quaker,  but  no  particulars  of  the  circum*' 
stance  are  known  ;  it  is  however  incidentally  mentioned, 
diat  it  was  by  the  same  person  that  he  was  afterwards 
confirmed  in  his  design  of  uniting  himself  with  that  sect 

In  1660,  he  was  entered  a  gentleman-commoner  at  Christ- 
church,  Oxford ;  where,  although  he  is  said  to  have  taken 
^reat  delight,  at  the  times  of  recreation,  in  manly  sports, 
he,  with  some  other  students,  withdrew  from  the  national, 
forms  of  worship,  and  held  private  meetings,  where  they 
both  preached  and  prayed  among  themselves.  This  gave 
great  offence  to  the  beads  of  the  college,  and  Penn,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  was  fined  for  nonconformity ;  but,  having 
then  a  degree  of  that  inflexibility,  where  he  thought  him- 
aelf  right,  which  he  shewed  on  subsequent  occasions,  he 
not  only  persisted  in  his  religious  exercises,  but  in  his  zeal 
joined  a  party  who  tore  in  pieces  the  surplices  of  every 
student  whom  they  met  with  one  on  :  an  outrage  so  fla->- 
grant,  that  be  was  expelled  from  the  college. 

On  his  return  home  his  lot  was  not  more  easy.  His  fa- 
ther, observing  his  delight  to  be  in  the  company  of  so^ 
t>er  and  religious  people,  such  as  in  the  gay  and  licentiouf 
reign  of  Charles  IL  was  more  likely  to  prevent,  than  te 
promote,  lua  rising  in  the  world,  endeavoured  by.  severity 
to  divert  bin  from  his  purpose.     Penn,  as  be  relates  bidi- 
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%i\fj  was  whipped^  beaten,  and  finally  turned  out  of  doors;; 
in  1662.  The  fiatheri  however,  either  relenting,  or  hoping 
to  g^n  his  point  by  other  means,  sent  his  son  to  Paris,  m 
<^mpany  with  some  persons  oif  quality  who  were  tra- 
velling that  wayi  In  France  he  continued  some  time^ 
and  returned  so  well  skilled  in  the  language,  and  in  the  em- 
bellishmenu  of  a  polite  behaviour,  that  he  was  joyfully  re- 
ceived by  his  father.  During  his  residence  in  Paris  he  was 
assaulted  in  the  street  one  evening  by  a  person  with  a 
drawn  sword,  on  account  of  a  supposed  aifront;  but, 
among  other  accomplishments  of  a  gay  man,  he  had  be- 
come so  good  a  swordsman  as  to  disarm  his  antagonist.  In 
one  of  bis  writings  he  very  rationally  condemns  this  bar-^ 
barous  practice,  reflecting  how  small  a  proportion  the^ 
omission  of  a  piece  of  respect  bears  to  the  toss  of  life ; 
which  in  this  ease  might  have  been  consequent  upon  th* 
rencounter. 

After  his  return  from  France,  be  was  admitted  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  with  the  view  of  studying  the  law,  and  continued 
there  till  the  memorable  year  1665,  when  the  plague  raged 
in  London.     In  1666,  his  father  committed  to  him  the  care 
of  a  considerable  estate  in  Ireland,  which  occasioned  him, 
for  a  time,  to  reside  in  tbat  kingdom.     At  Cork  he  wat 
informed,  by  one  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  that  Tho- 
mas Loe,  whose  preaching  had  affected  him  so  early  in  life^ 
was  shortly  to  be  at  a  meeting  in  that  city.  To  this  meeting 
he  went     It  is  said  that  Loe,  who  preached  in  the  meeting, 
began  his  declaration  with  these  words :  ^*  There  is  a  faithf 
that  overcomes  the  world,  and  there  is  a  faith  that  is  over- 
come by  the  world.''     The  manner  in  which  Loe  enlarged 
upon  this  exordium  is  not  known;  4>ut  the  eflect  was  the 
conviction  of  young  Penn,  who  afterwards  constantly  at- 
tended the  meetings  of  the  Quakers,  notwithstanding  all 
obstacles.     The  year  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland  he  was, 
with  many  others,  taken  from  a  meeting  at  Cork,  and  car- 
ried before  the  mayor,  by  whom  he  was.  committed  to  pri- 
son ;  but  was  soon  released^  on  application  to  the  earl  of 
-Orrery.     This  was  his  first  imprisonment,  at  which  time  be 
was  about  twenty-three  years  of  age;  and  it  tended  to 
strengthen  the  ties  of  his  union  with  a  people  whom  he 
-    believed  to  suffer  innocently.     His  father,  understanding 
bis  attachment  to  the  Quakers,  remanded  him  home  ;  and 
though  there  was  yet  no  great  alteration  in  his  dress,  yet 
)us  seflotts  deportment  evincing  the  religious  state  of  bts 
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mioii,  confirn^ftd  A^  ^r?  of  Uf  M^er,  and  gay^  occ^oq 
to  f  spf^^s  of  ^M>QQict  batife^  tl^em  not  ^mUj  described. 
t1|e  h^t  feit  graat  affection  for  an  acoompli^lied  and 
dutiful  sQOi  f^nd  ardently  desired  the  promotion  of  his  tem- 
poral interests,  which  he  feared  would  be  obstructed  by  thf 
way  of  lifip  he  bad  embr^ed.  The  son  was  sensible  of  the 
duty  he  9wed  to  his  parent,  and  afflicted  in  believing  that  h^ 
CQuid  not  9bf  y  him  but  at  the  risk  of  his  aternM  Y^elfare.  At 
length  the  father  ifould  have  coinpouuded  with  the\son9 
and  Buffejred  bins  to  retain  the  simplicity  of  his  li^^ners  to 
all  ^th^r^,  if  he  would  conaeot  to  be  uncovered  before  the 
\wgf  the  duKe  (afterwards  J^mes  IL)^  and  hiipself.  Pena 
diQsired  Mme  to  consider  of  this  requisition ;  aud  having 
ffi^ployed'H  in  fasting  and  supplication  in  qrder,  as  he 
qopqei|i?ed>  to  ki¥>w  the  divine  will^  he  humbly  signified  to 
hia  fatbar  that  be  could  not  comply  with  it  After  tfais^  the 
father  being  utterly  disappointed  in  his  expectations,  could 
no  lon^ic  endure  the  sight  of  his  soPy  and  a  second  time 
4fQve  k}im  from  his  family.  In  this  seclusion  he  con^forted 
himscilf  with  the  promise  qf  Christ,  to  those  who  leave 
i^use  or  parents  for  his  sake.  His  supppict,  optwardly,  vaa 
^he  ^barity  of  bis  friends,  and  somie  aupplias  pri^tely  spnt 
kirn  by  his  mother;  but^  by  degrees,  his  fi|tber,  heooipiug 
convinced  of  bis  integrity  by  his  persev^ance,  permitted 
biin  to  return  tq  the  family ;  and,  though  he  did  ^ot  giv^ 
him  open  countenance,  he  privaJbely  used  his  int^nes^  to  get 
him  releasedy  when  imprisoned  for  bis  attendance  ^  tbf 
fituajcers*  meetings. 

In  11668,  he  &r»t  appeared  both  as  a  miniver  ^  an 
author  among  the  Qjuakers.  We,  shall  not  pretend  tq 
give  the  titles  of  all  his  numerous  tracts.  His  6rft  piece 
h|ks  this  title,  which  is  very  char^teristic  of  the  man : 
*^  Truth  exalted,  in  a  short  but  sure  testimony  ^a^nst  all 
those  religions^  faiths,  and  wqnsbips,  that  have  been  formed 
and  followed  in  the  darkness  qf  apostacy;  and  for  that 
glorious  light  which  is.  now  risen  ^nd  shines  forth  in  the  life 
and  doctrine  of  the  despised  Quakers,  asthe  alon^  pood 
old  way  of  lift  and  salvation ;  presented  to  priiipes,  pnests, 
and  peofile,  that  they  may  repent,  believe,  and  ohey«  By 
William  Peon ;  whom  Divine  love  constrains^  in  an  holy 
contempt,  to  trample  on  Egypt's  glory,  «qt  feajripg  the 
king's  wrath,  having  beheld  the  majesty  of  him  who  is  invi- 
aible.'*  The  same  year,  on  occasion  of  a  diapute  with  Tho- 
mas Viacfi^t,  a  Preshyteraant   Pana  ivroite  h^  '<  S^ndf 
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famtkim^n  lAuisMn  |  Wbicb  ^Msion^  him  to  be  itepftsoned 
m  teooiHl  tioie  io  the  Tower  of  London,  where  he  remaioed 
ttbottt  ieveh  fttontbs )  and  from  which  be  obtained  hn  re« 
kuue  also^  by  another  book  entitled  **  ImNieencj'  with  her 
Of^eo  faoe^''  in  wbkh  he  findieated  biitiself  from  the 
charge*  which  had  been  oaat  on  him  for  the  former  treatise 
In  the  Tower  also  be  wrote  bis  famoas  <<  No  Cross  nd 
Growny'^  or  rather^  pfobably,  the  first  edition  of  it,  of 
whicb  the  title  iNia  ditferent.  It  Hiay  be  esteemed  his 
MMitter^piecey  and  €ontaiii«  a  str6ng  pictitre  of  Ghris- 
tia«  DloraKty.  The  oomptete  title  is,  '^  No  Cross,  no 
Cfdwd;  a  Diecoetse,  shewing  the  Miute  and  diseipUA^ 
of  the  holy  Cross  of  Christ  ^  a»d  that  the  denying  of  Self^ 
and  ddily  bcarii»g  of  Chrisl^s  Cross,  is  the  alonfe  way  to 
Ihe  Rest  and  feiagdoitt  <tf  God.  To  which  are  added,  the 
liviiig  and  dying  tesiim^niea  of  many  persons  of  fame  and 
}earMDgy  botb  ^  aiicienl  and  modern  times,,  in  favour  of 
tUs  treatise^'*  It  has  gaee  through  several  editions,  and 
baa  beea  ktely  translated  uilo  Freneh.  After  bis  release^ 
be  again  viMted  Ireb^ad,  where- his  time  was  empbyed,  not 
oaljr  in  his  laiiwr's  businessi  but  in  his  ovi^n  function  as  d 
BiiMster  afloong  Ike  Qnakeirsy  and  ift  applications  to  the 
goveraaaent  for  their  teUef  from*  aitfiering ;  in  which  appli* 
cation  he  succeeded  so  well,  as  to  obtiain,  in  1670,  an  order 
of  cetecil  fbr  tbeiv  general  tfeleas^  from  prison.  The  same 
year  he  retoraed  to  LfOndotf^  aad  experienced  that  suflering 
from  which  hi*  influence  had  iTescued  his  friends  in  Ire«ii 
land;  The  Conventicle-act  came  out  this  year,  by  which 
the  meetings  of  Dissenters  were  forinddea  under  severe 
peaaltiea.  The  Quakers,  however,  believing  it  their  reli*« 
gieos  duty,.  ocHitinued  to  meet  aft  usual ;  and  when  some^- 
times  fopcihly  kept  out  of  their  meeting-houses^  they  as«- 
seniUed  as-  near  to  them  as  they  could  in  the  street.  At 
oae  of  these  open-  and  publio  meetings  in  Gracechurcb-* 
fireet,  Pena  preaehed^  for  which  he  was  comitiitted  to 
Newigafce^  his  third  imprisonment ;  and  at  the  next  session 
at  the  04d'  Bailey,  together  with  William  Afead^  waa  in* 
dieted  for  ^  beioff*.  present  at,  and  preaching  to  an  unlawftil^ 
aeditious,  and  riotoi»  assembly.''  He  jSeaded  his  own. 
cause,,  made  a  long,  and  vigorous  d^fo^ce,  though  menaced 
and  ill  treated  by  the  recorder,  and  was^  finally  acquitted 
by  the  jury,  who*  first  brought  in  a^  verdict  of"  Guilty  of 
apeaking  in  Gfacecburob^street ;-'  and  when  that  was  not 
'  fitted,,  a  verdict  oP^  Not  guilty^'*  He  w^,  neverthe* 
Vol.  XXIV,  U 
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less,  detained  in  Newgate,  atid  the  jury  fined.  Hiettfdr 
«ras  soon  after  published,  under  the  title  of  *<The  Pec^e** 
ancient  and  just  liberties  asserted,  in  the  Trial  of  WiHiam 
Penn  and  William  Mead,  at  the  Sessions  held  at  the  Otd 
Bailey  in  London,  the  1st,  3d,  4th,  and  5th  of  September^ 
1670,  against  the  most  arbitrary  procedure  of  that  Court.** 
This  trial  is  inserted  in  his  works,  and  at  onee  affords  a 
proof  of  his  legal  knowledge  and  firmness,  and  of  the  op* 
pression  of  the  times.  The  pretence  for  the  detention  of 
Penn  in  Newgate  was  for  his  fines,  which  were  imposed  oa 
him  for  what  was  called  contempt  of  court :  but  be  was 
liberated  by  his  father's  privately  payitig  these  fines.  His 
paternal  kindness  now  seems  to  have  returned,  and  Oowed 
abundantly }  for  he  died  this  year,  fully  reconeiled  to  his 
son,  and  left  him  in  possession  of  a  plentiful  estate :  it  is 
<«aid,  about  1,500/.  per  annum.  Penn,  in  his  <^  No  Cross, 
no  Crown,"  p.  473,  edit  xiii.  1789),  has  collected  sdme  of 
bis  father's  dying  expressions ;  among  which  we  find  this 
remarkable  one,  in  the  mouth  of  a  man  who  had  so  much 
opposed  the  religious  conduct  of  his  son : — ^^  Son  Williaiii« 
let  nothing  in  this  world  tempt  you  to  wrong  your  con- 
science :  I  charge  you,  do  nothing  against  your  conscience. 
So  will  you  keep  peace  at  home,  whicfa  will  be  a  feast  tQ 
-you  in  a  day  of  trouble.*' 

Near  this  time  he  held  a  public  dispute  at  Wycombe,  io 
Buckinghamshire,  with  a  Baptist  teacher,  concerning  the 
voiversality  of  the  divine  light.  He  also  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  op  account  of  the  abuse 
which  his  friends  suffered  there  from  the  junifbr  scholars. 
And  during  his  residence  this  winter  at  Penn,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, he  published  his  *' Seasonable  Caveat  againsi 
Popery,"  though  it  was  the  religion  of  the  queea  aiyl  of  the 
heir-apparent.  This  has-been  brought  to  prove  ibb  unrea^ 
son^bleness  of  the  clamour  that  was  afterwards  raised 
against  him,  that  he  favoured  Popery:  an  aspersioa  t^ 
fdiich  Burnet  gave  some  ear,  but  which  Tillotson  retracted. 
Near  the  close  of  the  year,  he  was  led  to  hisfavrth  imprint 
aonment  A  serjeant  and  soldiers  waited  at  a  meeting 
until  he  stood  up  and  preached ;  then  the  seijeant  arrested 
him,  and  he  was  led  before  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower^ 
by  whom^  on  the  act  for  restraining  nonconformistafroni 
inhabiting  in  corporations,  he  was  again  committedt  for 
six  months,  to  Newgate.  During  his  confinement^  he 
wrote  several  treatises  -,  and  alsQ  addressed  the  parliament^ 
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.Wbidir  was  dien  aboat.to  take  neasures  for  ^enforcing  tbe 
Conventicle  Act  with  grealsr  severity*  Sbortly*  after  the 
release  of  Peon  from  this  iaiprisonmenty  betraTelied^  in  tbe 
exercise  of  bis  ministry,  in  Holland  and  Germany.  Few 
particulars  of  this  journey  are  preserved ;  but  it  is  alluded 
to  in  the  account  of  a  subsequent  one  which  be  published. 

In  1672^  he  married  Gulielma  Maria  Springeu,  whose 
&tber  having  been  killed  at  tbe  siege  of  Baniber,  in  tbe 
civil  wars»  and  ber  mother  having  married  Isaac  Penington 
of  Cbalfont,  Bucks^  in  his  £MBiiy  (which  was  a  place  of 
general  resort  for  Quakers  in  that  county)  Gulielma  bad 
tier  education,  and  probably  became  acquainted  with 
Penn.  After  his  marriage  he  resided  at  Rickmansworth, 
in  Hertfordshire.  The  same  year  he  wrote  several  contro-^ 
versial  pieces ;  and,  among  tbe  rest,  one  against  Muggleton^ 
In  this  employment,  about  this  time,  be  seems  to  have 
spent  much  of  his  leisure.  In  1674,  be  ventured  to  write 
to  the  king)  complaining  of  the  severity  of  some  justices^ 
«nd  others,  to  the  Quakers ;  and  some  time  after  he  pre^- 
aented  to  tbe  kingi  and  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  a 
book  entitled  '<  The  continued  Cry  of  the  oppressed  for 
Justice;  giving  an  account  of  the  cruel  and  unjust  pro- 
ceedings against  the  persons  and  estates  of  many  of  the 
people  called  Quakers.*'  In  1675  he  held  a  public  dispute 
near  Rickmansworth,  with  the  famous  Richard  Baxter. 
.  In  1677,  in  company  with  George  Fox  and  Robert 
Barclay,  he  again  set  sail  on  a  religious  visit  to  the  Conti- 
nent He  travelled  by  Rotterdam,  Leyden^  and  Haerlem^ 
to  Amsterdam,  at  which  place,  hearing  of  a  persecution  of 
tbe  Quakers  at  Dantzick,  be  wrote  to  the  king  of  Poland 
an  expostulatory  leJtter  on  their  behalf.  He  then,  after 
some  further  stay  at  Amsterdam,  proceeded  by  Osnabrug 
to  Herwerden,  or  Herford,  tbe  residence  of  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  and  grand-" 
daughter  of  James  I. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention,  that  tbe  manner  in  which 
tbe  ministers  of  tbe  people  called  Quakers  travel  in  the 
business  of  their  ministry  is  simply  this :  Having  a  view 
of  the  country  in  which  they  believe  themselves  divinely 
required  ^to  minister,  they  proceed  from  place  to  place, 
according  as  their  minds  ieei  disposed,  by  the  touches  of 
the  same  influence  which  they  conceived  to  have  drawn 
them  from  their  habitations.  Their  employment  is  visiting 
fhef meetings^  and  often  the  families  of  their  friends  i  and 
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•oneMMt  appoiotiiig  mors  puUie  iMetUigB  lov  ilie  i»ibi^ 
fBation  of  penons  of  other  aooieiiiSy  whom  miso  tbey  rmU^ 
tt  their  duty  or  inclinatioh  loAfit  than.  This  teomt  to  bave 
heefi  the  case  with  Penn  aod  bis  cempaniont,  wboae  prlo^^ 
cipal  butiaeft  et  Har«ei«dfeD  wrat  ia  vi«l»g  the  priaoota 
ami  her  fa^aijj.  She  rec^re^;)  then  with  great  rMdiaeta^ 
•ad  tb^y  n^mained  four  days  at  her  tows,  id  which  time 
ihey  had  Maay  religtDus  opportunitiei,  both  for  worship 
aod  conference,  with  her  ami  in  her  hoMe,  one  of  whieh 
9aa  Off  n  to  tfaekibabitantB  of  the  town.  On  lea^og  Her* 
imnrden,  be  took  a  circuit  in  Germany^  hy  Oatfol,  Franc-. 
iMt,  Chrishcifiiy  Manlieini)  Meot^,  Cologne  (called  by 
himself  Cullen),  Mulheim,  Wesel,  Clove,  andNimeguon; 
attd  mtumed  to  Anntenlam  in  less  than  a  month  after  be 
had  left  it.  Aft«r  staying  ahoqt  diree  days,  he  again  left 
it,  and  went  by  Horn,  Worcum,  Harlingen,  Leenwarden, 
Lippenhus,  Groningen,  Embden,  and  Bremen,  tobitbotpi* 
table  frieud  the  princess  Elizabeth  at  Herwerdeff.;  whence, 
after  another  stay  of  about  fbnr  days,  a  second  circuit 
brptight  him  to  Amsterdam  ;  and  from  Holland  he  vetomed 
home,  by  Harwich  and  London,  to  his  wife  and  family  at 
Werminghurst,  in  Sussex.  *  He  concludes  the  narrative  of 
his  journey  in  these  words :  ^'  I  bad  that  evening  (via.  of 
his  feturn)  a  sweet  meetit>g  among  them,  in  which  God'» 
blessed  poiwer  made  os  truly  glad  together :  and  I  can  say> 
truly  blessed  are  they  who  can  cbeerfuUy  give  up  to  serve 
the  Lord.  Great  shall  be  the  increase  and  growth  ^  their 
fveaaare,  which  shall  never  end.  To  Him  that  was,  and  is, 
and  is  to  come;  the  eternal,  holy,  blessed,  righteous, 
powerful,  and  faithful  One ;  be  glory,  honour^  and  praise^ 
doauiiiofi,  and  a  kingdom,  for  ever  and  ever,  Ameo-''— * 
Many  remarkable  otrcupostanoes  oooor  in  his  account  of  the 
journey,  particularly  the  religious  sensibility  and  contrition 
of  mind  evinced  by  the  princess,  and  by  her  friend  and 
companion,  Anna  Maria,  countess  of  Homes.  But  we  must 
refer  to  Penn's  own  account,  which  is  in  his  works,  and 
also  separately  ex  taut.  At  the  time  of  his  return,  and  be- 
fore his  entering  on  this  journey,  bis  residence  was  at  Wer- 
minghurst,  ia  Sosaex,  an  estate,  probably,  of  his  wife's. 

About  the  time  of  his  retiirn  fix>m  the  continent,  his 
friends  tlie  Quakers,  among  other  methods  used  at  that 
tiase  to  harass  tbem,  were  vexed  by  laws  which  bad  been 
made  against  Papists,  and  penalties  of  twenty  pounds  a 
noDtb^or  tiwo-thuds  of  theit  estates  (Sut.  dd  aud  2»  Oia.) 
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Mr.  PiMH) on  thii MisiiioRy fn-^smUd  {ks iiidMlj  & pcitttiM 
of  tiM  Qaftkttrs  to  eacb  Hoik#  of  PairiiaiMnty  «id  was  twwv 
Hibvvd  to  i|ieak  on  their  behalf^  in  a  coiMimte,  probably 
of  tbo  Comnoot,  for  a  bUI  for  ibe  iielief  of  t\m  Qankers  mm 
iftar  pSMod  Unit  koaae ;  but,  before  U  bad  pancd  iho  odier 
kOBiei  it  ifaa  aot  aside  by  a  prorogation  of  pariiament 

In  l«dl,  king  Cbarles,  m  oonnderatioo  of  the  serrices 
of  big  flttbar,  tba  admiral,  and  of  a  debt  dve  to  bhn  from 
the  cro^^n  at  Ua  daath^  wtaieb  that  e^ttratagant  tnooarch  tiad 
no  oitoer  a»eMM  of  paying,  gmoted  to  Penn  a  proyinoe  m 
North  Aoiefkay  Ijfitig  on  the  West  side  of  the  Delaware, 
eaUei  tbe  New  Neiberlaada;  biit>  on  thia  occotion,  detro- 
mioated  by  tbe  bin^y  in  respect  to  the  grantee,  Pemidylw 
▼ania.  Peno  aoon  after  poblished  aa  acooimt  of  the  pro*/ 
▼intOy  with  the  king'i  pateot,  describing  the  country  ao4 
ha  produce,  and  propoiing  ea^y  termi  of  tetttement  to  todi  * 
aa  alight  be  inolitied  to  go  tbitber.  He  also  sent  a  hitJtn 
to  the  native  ladiajis^  iofarMUg  tbem  of  bis  desire  to  bold 
hia  possession,  not  only  by  tbe  kiag^s  gtawt,  bat  with  their 
eoosent  and  A^^,  ackifowledgiag  the  iajuatice  which  bad 
been  done  theoi  by  Eoropemnsy  and  assuring  theia  of  hitf 
peaceable  fncemiom.  He  then  drew  up,  in  twenty-fcm< 
artictea,  ^*  The  Fundamyeficat  Conatitotion  of  Peonsylo^ 
Taarin)*'  awd  tbe  ibilowiiig  year  be  pnblbbed  tbe  '^Fratno 
of  GoTemment  of  Pennsylv^oia.'^  This  baring  all  tbe 
attractioas  of  a  pop^bir  AmtH},  and  promising  unlimited 
freedom  to  all  retigioois  sects,  aed,  what  was  most  of  all 
agreeable  to  tbem,  an  eewncipatiovi  fpaea  tbe  expences  of 
an  eotabhsbed  rdfigtoe,  msmy  single  persons,  and  soate 
fiMaitios,  went  to  the  new  provbice.  They  soon  began  te* 
elear  and  improve  ttoeir  laiids,  and  to  build  a  city,  which 
Peon,  keeping  in  view  tbe  prinoiple  of  brotherly  love^ 
which  is  the  strength  of  crril  aacie^,  named  Philaidelpbia. 
CoHMnismofierB  were  ako  appointed  to  treat  with  the  law 
diatis;  and,  in  1682,  he  visited  his  newly-acquired  terriw 
aery.  At  tbi»  time  be  passed  aboet  two  years  in  the  pro« 
vince,  adjusting  it»  interior  concerns,  and  establishing  % 
friendly  correspondence  with  his  neighbours ;  but  found  if, 
at  the  same  tvase,  necessary  to  vindicate  himself,  in  a  spi« 
lAted  letter,  frotn  tbe  aecusation  of  ambition  and  tbe  de^re 
of  wealth.  The  following  year,  1683,  he  gave  a  more  ftill 
description  of  Pennsylvania,  in  "  A  Letter  addressed  to  tho 
Gommiitee  of  the  Free  Society  of  Traders  to  that  province, 
Residing  in  Loafdoft."     He  mentions,   thai  two  general 
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Msemblies  had  been  held,  and  with  toch  concord  and  dis« 
patch,  that  they  sat  bat  three  weeks,  and  at  kagt  seventy 
laws  were  passed,  without  one  diMent  tn  any  material 
point.  He  also  informs  the  traders,  that  the  assembly  had 
presented  him  with  an  impost  on  certain  goods  imported 
and  exported;  which  impost,  after  his  acknowledgmeata 
of  their  affection,  ha  liad  freely  remitted.  He  also  says, 
after  mentioning  die  establishment  of  cooru  of  justice,  that 
to  prevent  law-8uit%  three  peace-makers  had  been  chosen 
hy  every  county-court,  in  the  nature  of  common  arbitrators* 
Before  be  left  the  province,  he  addressed  an  episde  of 
caution  to  his  friends  of  the  same  religious  persuasion  set* 
tied  in  it ;  reminding  them  of  the  conspicuous  station  in 
which  they  were  then  placed  ;  being  transplanted  from  op^ 
pression,  not  only  to  liberty,  but  to  power ;  and  beseech* 
ing  them  to  improve  the  opportunity  which  God  had  now 
put  into  their  hands.  Having  thus  settled  his  infant  co«. 
lony,  be  returned  to  his  wife  and  family  in  England  in  1684. 
Not  many  months  after  the  return  of  Penn.  from  hia 
colony,  Charles  IL  died,  and  the  respect  which  James  IL 
bore  to  the  late  admiral,  who  had  recommended  his  son  to 
bis  care,  together  with  that  monarch^  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  Penn  himself,  procured  for  him  a  free  access  at 
court.  He  therefore  made  use  of  the  opportunity,  thus 
afforded  him,  of  soliciting  relief  for  his  persecuted  friends, 
the  Quakers,  fifteen  hundred  of  whom  remained  prisoners 
at  the  decease  of  Charles  IL  All  this  was  meritorious ; 
but  the  rest  of  Penn*s  conduct  seems  not  quite  consistent 
The  nation,  at  this  time,  was  justly  alarmed,  as  well  know-t 
ing  the  king's  inclination  to  popery ;  but  Penn's  biogra- 
phers  tell  us,  that  he  had  no  such  fears.  He  had  long  been 
intimate  with  the  king,  and  had  given  credit  to  the  protes-i 
tations  which  James  had  repeatedly  made,  of  his  intention 
to  establish  liberty  of  conscience.  On  his  accession,  there-* 
fore,  Penu  took  lodgings  at  Kensington;  and  his  ready 
and  frequent  reception  at  court,  drew  on  him  the  suspicion 
of  being  himself  a  Papist  Burnet,  as  was  hinted  before, 
§o  far  leaned  to  this  opinion,  as  to  mention  it  in  his  his^ 
tory,  and  to  declare  that  Penn  was  intimate  with  Petre 
the  Jesuit,  and  en^pjoyed  by  James  II.  in  Holland,  in 
1686,  Burnet  also  adds  the  following  description  of  Penn'a 
chaiacter :  <<  He  was  a  talking  vain  man,  who  had  long 
been  in  the  king's  favour.  He  had  such  an  opinion  of  bis 
own  faculty  of  persuading,  that  he  thought  none  coul(^ 
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aund  before  it,  though  he  yu  singular  in  that  opinion  ; 
ior  he  bad  a  tedhknit  luscious  way,  that  was  not  apt  to  over- 
come  a  man^s  reason,  though  it  might  tire  his  patience.'* 
Buraet,  therefore,  was  evidently  no  friend  to  Penn.  But 
amcb  of  this  tediousness  and  egotism  may  be  proved  from 
Pernios  works.  Tillotson  bad  the  same  suspicions  as  Bur- 
net ;  and  having  mentioned  them  publicly,  Penn,  by  let- 
ter, iiM|uired  of  him,  if  he  had  really  spread  the  report  of 
his  being  a  Papist?  In  this  letter  Penn  has  these  words, 
aoKMig  others :  ^  I  abhor  two  principles  ih  religion,  and 
pity  them,  that  own  them :  obedience  upon  authority,  with- 
out conviction  ;  and,  destroying  them  that  differ  from  me  for 
God's  sake.''  Tillotson,  in  reply,  mentions  the  ground  of  hi» 
suspicion ;  namely,  that  he  had  heard  of  Penn's  correspond- 
ing with  some  persons  at  Rome,  and  particularly  with  Jesuits  ; 
but  professes  his  particular  esteem  of  Penn's  parts  and  tem- 
per, and  says  not  a  word  of  his  intimacy  with  Petre,  who  was 
in  England ;  which,  had  it  subsisted,  as  both  were  public 
men  at  court,  Tillotson  must  have  known.  In  reply,  Peim 
declared  that  he  held  no  correspondence  with  any  Jesuit, 
priest,  or  regular,  in  the  world,  of  the  Romish  communion, 
and  even  that  he  knew  not  one  any  where ;  declaring  him« 
self  to  be  a  Christian  whose  creed  was  the  Scripture.  In 
conclusion,  Tillotson  declared  himself  fully  satisBed,  and^ 
as  in  that  case  he  had  promised,  he  heartily  begs  pardoti 
of  Penn.  The  correspondence  may  be  seen  at  length  in 
Penn's  Works ^.  Iti  this  year,  1686,  he  published  <<A 
Persuasive  to  Moderation  to  Dissenting  Christians,  &c* 
humbly  submitted  to  the  king  and  his  great  council ;"  soon 

*  The  question  of  Pepn'tiDclinttkm  The  king,  bjadmlttiDg  btm  at  court, 

to  popery  it  scarcely  worth  conteod-  and  flattering  and  caressing  him,  bad 

ibg;  bat  bis  friends  who  ha?e  laboured  turned  the  plain  meek  quaker  into  a 

ibis  point  so  minately,  deem  much  less  downright  man  of  the  world.    Perhaps 

snccessfiil  in  ▼indicating  bis  consist-  in  all  the  annals  of  courtly  trick  and 

ency  in  other  matters.    That  Penn  was  artifice,  there  cannot  be  found  an  in- 

^  a  papist  is  admitted;  but  be  re-  stance  more  striking  than  Penn's  in- 

joiced  in  that  toleration  of  king  James  terview  with  the  president  and  fellows 

II.  the  object  of  which  was  the  exten>  of  Magdalen  college,    as  related    in 

•ton  of  popery  and  papists  into  all  our  Wilroot*s  Life  of  bishop  Hough.    The 

]pnblic  eitablisbments,  schools,  and  se-  fellows  seem  indeed  to  ha?e  felt  the* 

minaries,  that  it  might  ultimately  be  mortification  of  applying  to  Penn,  as 

Ae  predominant  religion.     If  Penn  did  a  mediator  with  the  king ;  but  it  is  to 

BOlsee  this  consequence  of  king  Janies*s  their  honour  that  none  of  big  artful 

measures,  he  must  have  been  the  dupe  hinu  prevailed,  and  that  they  left  him 

of  a  man  of  far  less  capacity  than  him-  with  the  same  inclination  to  suffer  in 

•elf  $  and  the  truth  appears  to  have  the  cause  of  conscience,  which  had 

been  that  be  w<u  the  dupe,  either  of  the  been  the  boast  of  bioi  and  his  sect, 
^ing,  or  of  bis  owd  ranity  and  interest. 
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«fter  which  ctme  out  the  king^s  prooliaation  for  a  gener^ 
pardon ;  which  was  followed,  the  next  year,  by  bU  sns^ 
pension  of  the  penal  laws.  Peon  presented  an  address  of 
the  Quakers  on  this  occasion.  He  also  wrote  a  book  oa 
occasion  of  the  objections  raised  against  the  repeal  of  peaal 
laws  and  lest;  and,  the  clamour  against  him  continaing^ 
he  was  urged  to  Tindicate  himself  from  i^  by  one  of  hift 
friends,  Mr.  Popple,  secretary  to  the  Plantation-office^ 
which  he  did  in  a  long  reply,  dated  16aa.  But  be  bad 
now  to  cope  with  more  powerful  opponents  than  romoar* 
The  revolution  took  place>  and  an  intimate  of  Jamea  was  of 
course  a  suspected  person.  As  he  was  walking  in  Wbite«» 
ball,  he  was  summoned  before  the  council  then  sitting  j 
and,  though  nothing  was  proved  against  bi■^  he  was  hoqod 
to  appear  the  first  day  of  the  following  term ;  but,  betog 
continued  to  the  next  on  the  same  bail,  be  was  then  dis<« 
charged  in  open  court :  nothing  being  laid  to  his  cbaigflk 
In  the  beginning  of  1690,  he  was  again  brought  before 
tbe  council,  and  accused  of  corresponding  with  Jamesu 
They  required  bail  of  him  as  before ;  but  1^  appealed  to 
^he  king  himself,  who,  after  a  long  conference^  inclines) 
to  acquit  him ;  nevertheless,  at  the  instance  of  some  of  tkm 
council,  he  was  a  second  time  held  a  while  to  hail,  but  a% 
length  discharged.  Soon  after  this,  in  the  same  year,  ha 
was  charged  with  adhering  to  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom, 
but  proof  failing,  he  was  again  cleared  by  the  comt  of 
King's-hench.  Being  now,  as  he  thought,  at  liberty,  he 
prepared  to  go  again  to  Pennsylvania,  and  published  pro« 
posals  for  another  settlement  there;  but  his  vc^age  waa 
prevented  by  another  accusation,  supported  by  tbe  oath 
of  one  William  Fuller  (a  man  whom  tbe  parliament  after« 
wards  declared  to  be  a  cheat  and  impostor) ;  upoa  which  a 
warrant  was  granted  for  arresting  him,  and  he  narrbwiy 
escaped  it,  at  bis  return  from  the  burial  of  George  Fox. 
Hitherto  he  had  successfully  defended  himself;  but  oow^i 
not  choosing  to  expose  his  coaracter  to  the  oaths  of  a  pro* 
fligate  man,  he  withdrew  from  public  notice,  till  the  lattec 
part  of  1693  ;  when,  through  the  mediation  of  bis  friends 
at  court,  be  was  once  more  admitted  tp  plead  his  own  causes 
before  the  king  and  council ;  and  he  so  evineed  his  inao* 
ccnce,  that  he  was  a  fourth  time  acquitted.  He  employee) 
himself  in  his  retirements  in  writing.  The  most  generaUji 
known  production  of  his  seclusion,  bears  the  title  of 
<<  Fruits  of  Solitude,  in  Reflections  and  Maxims  relating 
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tft>  the  candact  of  hnnmn  life;''  and  anotber'not  less  Vibcd- 
liy  bia  sect  is  bis  ^'  Key,  &e.  to  discern  the  dMTerenoe  be^i 
ttreen  tbe  religion  professed  bj  tbe  people  called  Quaker^ 
and  the  perversioot ,  &c.  of  their  adversaries^  &c/*  which- 
bas  gone  through  twelve  editi<HM  at  leasts  Not  lorig  after 
bis  restoration  to  society,  be  lo»t  his  wife^  wUcb  adeeted 
biai  so  much,  that  be  said  all  bisc  other  troubles  arere  m9* 
thing  in  comparison  of  thb;  and  be  poblithed  a  riiort  ac« 
count  of  her  character,  dying  exprcsstons,  and  piooa  eiid# 
The  following  year,  be  appeared  aa  tbe  eulogist  of  Geotge 
Fox,  in  a  long  preface  to  Fox's  Joariial,  tbeo  publisb^^ 
The  prefiice,  giving  a  saauaavy  account  oi  tbe  people 
whom  Fox  had  been  m>  nmch  tbe  mentis  of  uniting,  has 
been  several  times  primed  separately,  uader  the  title  o€ 
V  A  brief  Account  of  the  rise  and  progresB  of  tbe  people 
galled  Quakers.*'  It  bas  passed  through  aiany  editions  in 
jgngtisb,  two  in  French,  and  baa  been  transbted  into  Ger^ 
man  by  A.  F.  Wenderbom.  Tbe  same  j^ear  be  tr»veHed 
as  a  mmister  in  some  of  tbe  western  coumitts  ;  and  ia  the 
next,  we  find  biai  tbe  public  advocate  of  the  Quakers  le 
parliament,  before  wlmn  a  bill  waa  then  depeediog  foa 
tbeir  ease  in  tbe  case  of  oaths.  In  tbe  early  part  of  I696| 
be  autried  a  aecood  wifey  and  soon  after  lest  bis  eidest  soe^ 
Springett  Penn^  who  appears,  from  die  chwKtev  givesi 
to  bntt  by  his  father,  »  haw  been  a  hepeM  and  paoua 
jHHing  man,  just  coming  &t  age.  The  same  year  be  added 
eoe  move  to  kta  short  tracts  descriptive  cdf  Quakerism^ 
under  the  tble  of  ^Primitive  Christiwiity  revived,"  lie. 
and  now  began  his  paper  eoetroveiay  with  tbe  noted 
Geosge  Kehh,  who  fvoaa  a  chempiMMi  of  Quakerism,  and 
the  intimate  of  Barclay,  had  become  one  of  its  violeat  op-^ 
poeento.  KelthV  ne^ten  trect  accuses  Pechi  and  hia 
bretbren  of  deisasi  In  l€a<7,  a  biQ  depdndosg  in  purbe^ 
ment  agaiust  bbspbemy,  be  preseiKedi  so^  the  HcMise  ol 
lasers,  **  A  Caution  requisite  in  tbe  constdemtion  of  that 
Bill ;"  wherein  he  advised  that  the  ttrvm  might  be  sv  4ie^ 
fined,  aa  to  prevent  nmliciou»  pfosecusiens  under  that  prS'^ 
tenoe^  But  tbe  bill  vrns  droppedc  In  la^S,  he  iseveliwl'  m 
m  preacbev  in  Ineiaod,  and  tbe  foHowing  winter  resided  at 
Bststol.  In  \&S9^  he  again  sailed  for  his  proaiiice,  witb 
bia  wife  and  fttmily,  iatending^  to<  make  it  bia  tamrt  resi*^ 
^bnce ;  but,  duving  his  absence,  an  attemps  waa  mad)e  te 
wndermine  proprietary  governments^  under  colour  ef  ad^ 
vaooing  the  king's  prerogative.    A  hili  fbr  tbe<  purpose  waa 
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brought  into  parliament,  but  the  moMwre  was  pos^ned* 
until  his  return,  at  the  interceuion  of  his  friends ;  wba 
also  gave  him  early  information  of  the  hostile  preparadow^ 
and  he  arrived  in  England  the  latter  part  of  1701.  Adet 
hi»  arrival,  the  measure  was  laid  aside,  and  Peon  once 
more  became  welcome  at  court,  by  the  death  of  king  Wil^ 
liara,  and  the  consequent  accession  of  queen  Anne.  Oa 
this  occasion,  he  resided  once  more  at  Kensington,  and 
afterwards  at  Knightsbridge,  till,  in  1706,  be  removed  to 
a  convenient  house  about  a  mile  from  Brentford.  Next 
year  be  was  involved  in  a  law*  suit  with  the  executors  of  a 
person  who  bad  been  hi»  steward;  and,  though  many 
thought  him  aggrieved,  bis  cause  was  attended  with  such 
oircomstances,  as  prevented  his  obtaining  relief,  and  he 
was  driven  to  change  his  abode  to  the  rules  of  the  Fleet, 
vntil  the  business  was  accommodated ;  which  did  not  hap« 
pen  until  the  ensuing  year.  It  was  probably  at  this  time^ 
that  be  raised  6,600/.  t^  the  mortgage  of  his  province. 

After  a  life  of  almost  constant  activity  and  employment^ 
he  found,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  that  the  infirmities  of 
age  began  to  visit  bim«  and  to  lessen  his  abilities  for  tra- 
velling with  his  wonted  alacrity;  yet,  in  the  year  1709,^ 
be  visited  the  west  of  England,  and  some  counties  nearer 
his  residence  in  the  metropolis.  But  at  lengthy  in  1710, 
finding  the  air  near  the  city  not  to  agree  with  his  decUning^ 
constitution,  he  took  a  handsome  seat  at  Rushcomb,  near 
Twyford,  in  Berkshire,  at  which  be  continued  to  reside  to 
the  time  of  his  decease.  In  1712,  he  had,  at*  distant  times, 
three  fits,  thought  to  be  of  the  apoplectic  kind.  The  last 
of  these  impairra  his  understanding  and  memory,  so  much, 
as  to  render  him  unfit  for  public  action  afterwards.  His 
friend,  Thomas  Story,  an  eminent  Quaker,  who  had  been 
the  first  recorder  of  the  corppration  of  Philadelphia,  made 
bim  annual  visits  after  this  time,  to  his  death.  In  17 IS 
and  1714,  he  found  him  cheerful,  and  able  to  relate  past 
transactions,  but  deficient  in  utterance,  and  recollection 
of  the  names  of  absent  persons.  In  1715,  his  memoiy 
seemed  further  decayed ;  but  both  in  this,  and  the  former 
year,  Story  relates,  that  be  conunued  to  utter  in  the 
Quakers*  meeting  at  Reading,  short,  but  sound  and  sen* 
sible  expressions.  This  year  be  also  tried,  but  without 
benefit,  the  effect  of  the  waters  at  Bath.  In  1716,  he 
seemed  glad  to  see  his  friend,  and  at  parting  with  him  and 
aoother,  be  said,  *^  My  love  is  with  you.    The  Lord  pre-r 
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B^rve  yoVy  aod  remeoDb^r  me  in  the  evedaating  coveoanC* 
In  1717,  be  scarce  knew  bis  old  acquaintance,  or  could 
walk  witbout  leading.  His  decease  was  on  tbe  30tb  of 
July,  1718,  and  his  interment  tbe  5th  of  the  next  month, 
at  Jordan,  near  Beaconsfield,  Buckinghamshire.  Without 
sutempting  to  draw  up  a  regular  character  of  William  Penn^ 
it  must  be  evident  from  his  works,  that  he  was  a  man  of 
Itbitities ;  and,  from  his  codduct  through  life,  that  he  was' 
it  nan  of  the  purest  conscience.  This,  without  aoceding 
to  his  opinions  in  religion,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  allow 
and  to  declare.' 

PENNANT  (Thomas),  an  eminent  traveller,  naturalist^ 
and  antiquary,  was  born  June  14,  1726  *,  at  Downing,  in 
Flintshire,  the  seat  of  his  family  for  several  generations. 
He  was  the  son  of  David  Pennant,  and  his  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  Richard  My  tton  of  Halston.  He  was  educated 
first  at  Wrexham,  then  at  Mr.  Croft^s  school  at  Fulham, 
and  last  at  Queen's  and  Oriel  colleges,  Oxford,  where, 
however,  he  took  no  degree,  but  was  complimented  with 
tliat  of  LL.  D.  in  the  year  1771,  long  after  he  had  left  the 
university.  » 

A  present  of  the  ornithology  of  Francis  Wilioughby^ 
9iade  ta  him  at  the  age  of  twelve,  gave  him  a  taste  for  that 
study,  and  a  love  for  natural  history  in  general,  which  he 
afterwards  pursued  with  constitutional  ardour,  and  great 
reputation  ;  to  such  small  matters  do  men  of  talents  some- 
times owe  their  prevailing  bias«  In  1746-7,  he  madfe  a 
tour  into  Cornwall,  where  he  contracted  a  strong  passion 
for  minerals  and  fossils.  The  first  production  of  his  which 
appeared  hi  print,  though  unknown  to  himself,  was  an  ab- 
stract of  a  letter  which  be  wrote  to  his  uncle,  John  Mytton^ 
esq.  on  an  earthquake  which  was  felt  at  Downing,  April  2, 
1750^  This  appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 
In  1754,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Anti* 
quaries,  an  honour  which  he  resigned  in  1760.     Accord- 

*  "  To  prtrent  all  disputes  about  to  Miss  Jenny  Parry,  of  Merton,  m 
the  placa  and  time  of  my  birth,  be  it  this  parish ;  who,  to  her  dymg  day». 
known  that  I  was  bora  on  June  14,  nerer  Csiled  tailing  m;  **  Ah,  yo« 
1726,  old  style,  in  the  room  now  called  rogne  !  1  remember  you  when  you  had 
the  yellow  room ;  that  the  celebrated  not  a  shirt  to  your  back.** 

BIrs.  Clayton,  of  Shrewsbury,  ushered  Peniiaut*s  Bist.  of  Wbiteford 

.me  into  the  world,  and  delivered  me  and  Holywell, 

*  This  aocount,  now  ahered  in  some  parts,  was  drawn  up  for  the  last  edition 
<»f  this  Dictionary. — A  very  elaborate  life  has  lately  been  published  by  Mr. 
Clarkson,  hi  3  rols.  8vo.»See  also  Biog,  Brit.— and  Life  prefixed  to  his  Wofki, 
JISS,  S  foli.  folio. 
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ihg  to  hU  cim  ftecount,  hi»  loreiiglit  ftt  this  iamt  tvtt  i«idk 
*<  I  bad/'  M7«  he,  **  married  a  moit  aosiable  iM^olii ; .  la^ 
fsireumstimees  W6re  very  nftrroW)  my  wonby  fiMbtr  b«bi^ 
Mrtf  mnd  I  mitily  tbougbt  my  happineM  would  bare  been 
J^rQianent,  and  that  I  never  sbouki  have  been  oalM  again 
from  mr  retirement  to  tmuae  myself  in  tonniy  or  to  be  off 
We  to  the  society/' 

Prevkms  to  this  resignation^  boweveri  in  1754,  be  lisised 
Ireland ;  but  sueb  was  the  conviviality  of  tbe  country^  dut 
bis  }ouro*l  proved  as  meagre  as  ms  eaiertainmem  wat 
plentiful,  <*  so  it  never  was  a  dish  fit  to  be  offered  to  th# 
l^ublick.**  In  It 56,  be  published  in  the  ''  PliSloiOphical 
TransvcttoDs/^  a  paper  on  several  coraUoid  bodies  be  h^ 
eotleeted  at  Coalbrook-dale,  in  Shropshire.  In  1757,  afc 
tbe  instance  of  the  colebraied  Linne^us,  be  was  etedcd  of 
tbe  Royal  Society  at  Upsal,  which  he  calls  tbe  'filst  and 
greatest  of  his  Hterary  honours.  He  kept  up  a  eorre-^ 
spondence  with  Lionieus,  till  age  and  infimiiaes  obli j;e4 
tne  latter  to  desist 

In  1761,  he  began  bis  <<^tisb  Zoology,"  which,  when 
completed,  consisted  of  132  plates  on  imperial  paper,  all 
engraved  by  Maze!.  Edwards,  the  celebrated  omitho- 
legist,  concaved  at  first  a  little  jeatoesy  on  tMs  attempe^ 
but  it  vl^ry  soon  subsided,  and  ttM^y  contracted  a  great  iti^ 
timacy,  which  ended  only  with  tbe  death  of  Mr.  fdward^* 
He  devoted  the  profits  of  the  <<  Bvitish  Zoology^'  to  Idbe 
Welsh  charity  school,  in  Oray^s  inn^lane^  London,  and 
supported  the  far  greater  part  of  tbe  expence ;  but  be  ieet 
considerably  by  it,  and  the  school  did  not  gain  so  asueh  aa 
it  might  if  the  work  had  been  printed  in  a  qoBrto^  iiHtead 
of  a  large  foKo  site.  But  be  confesses  he  was  at  that  tiiMi 
inexperienced  in  these  affairs. 

In  1765,  he  made  a  short  tour  to  tbe  coatineat,  where 
be  enjoyed  the  company  of  the  celebrated  Buffoo,  mh^ 
publicly  acknowledged  hk  fiavourable  sentimeMs  of  Mr.' 
Pennant's  studies  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  his  **  Natural 
History."  They  had  afterwards  a  dispute  on  branches  of 
their  respective  studies,  btit,  adds  our  author,  *^  omr  blowi 
were  light,  and  I  hope  that  neither  of  us  felt  any  material 
injury."  At  Ferney  he  visited  Voltaire^  who  happened  t« 
be  in  good  humour,  and  was  very  entertaining ;  but  in  hi^ 
attempt  to  speak  English,  satisfied  the  visitors  that  be  was 
perfect  master  of  tbe  oaths  and  curses  which  disgrace  that 
language. 
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Dorhie  this  tour,  Mr.  Penttaat  iristfted  abobufoii  Hatlei) 
tk*  H90  Gesnersy  the  poets,  and  Dr.  Trew,  a  veoembhl 
IMMnroii  9f  iiataral  history,  wbo  resided  at  Nureniberg.  At 
th^  Hague,  be  met  with  Dr.  Pallas,  and  this  meeting  gave 
rite  to  bfs  ^  Synopsis  of  Quadrupeds,"  and  the  second  odi* 
tieii,  under  tbo  name  of  the  <^  History  of  Quadrupeds,'^  a 
fpork  reeeiyed  by  the  naturalists  of  difierent  parts  of  Europe 
in  a  manner  uncommonly  fsvoiirable.  Mr.  Pennant  had 
proposed  this  plan  to  Paltas,  but  owing  to,  the  latter  being 
promoted  at  the  court  of  Petersburgb,  it  ultimately  de« 
Toliped  on  himself.  In  1767,  after  his  return,  he  wai 
elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  176S,  bis  British 
Zoology  was  pubhshed  in  two  volumes,  8vo,  and  the  book- 
seller gave  Mr.  Pennant  1002.  for  permission  to  do  so,  which 
he  immediately  vested  in  the  Wehh  eharity-school. 

In  I7f9,  he  added  a  third  volume,  in  octavo,  on  the 
vep^es  and  fishes  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  fif^-eighth 
volume  of  the  Pfailosopbical  Transactions,  was  -published 
his  aecennt  of  a  n^w  species  of  Pinguin^  brought  by  oap« 
lain  Maebride,  from  the  Falkland  tslands.  In  ^e  same 
j^ear,  in  conjunction  with  sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  Mr.  Loteoi 
who  had  been  a  governor  in  one  of  the  Dutch  islands  in 
Ae  Indian  ocean,  he  published  twelve  plates  of  Indian 
Zoology,  but  that  work  was  afterwards  discontinued.  In 
the  spring  of  this  year^  he  acquired  one  whom  he  calls  a 
treasure,  Moses  Griffith,  to  whogi  the  public  are  indebted 
for  numberless  scenes  and  antiquities,  and  who  accom- 
panied Mr.  Pennant  in  all  his  journeys  except  that  of  the 
present  year,  which  was  his  first  tour  into  Scotland.  *^  I 
had,**  says  he,  <*the  hardiness  to  venture  on  a  journey  to 
the  remotest  part  of  North  Britain,  a  country  almost  as 
little  known  to  its  southern  brethren  as  Kamtschatha.  I 
brought  home  a  favourable  account  of  the  lahd«  Whether 
it  will  thank  me  or  no  I  cannot  say,  but  from  the  report  I 
have  made,  and  shewing  that  it  might  be  visited  with  safety, 
k  has  ever  since  been  inondBe  with  southern  visitants.*'  Ttiis 
year,  also,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Academy  at 
Drontheim. 

In  1770,  he  published  103  additional  plates  to  the  Bri- 
tish Zoology,  with  descriptive  additions  ;  and  in  1771,  he 
printed,  at  Chester,  his  "  Synopsis  of  Quadrupeds,'*  in 
One  volu'ne,  8vo.  In  May  of  the  same  year,  he  was  ho- 
noured by  the  university  of  Oxfbrd,  with  the  degree  of 
^etor  of  lawS;  conferred  in  full  convocation.    About  the 
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ptone  of  the  year/ he  gave  to  the  public  hi^  ^^Toof  iri 
Scotland/'  in  one  8vo  volume,  ornamentedy  as  all  db  works 
jtre,  with  plates.  A  candid  account  of  that  coaotrj  was 
auch  a  novelty^  that  the  impression  was  instantly  bought 
tip,  and  in  the  nest  year  another  was  printed^  and  as  sooa 
sold.  In  thia  tour,  as  in  all  the  succeeding,  be  laboured 
earnestly  to^cpnciliate  the  affections  of  the  two  nations,  ao 
wickedly  and  studiously  set  at  variance  by  eyil-designing 
people ;  and  he  received  several  very  flattering  letters  on 
the  occasion.  In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  this 
year,  he  has  an  account  of  two  new  species  pf  tortoises. 

On  May  18,  1772,  he  began  the  longest  of  bis  journeys 
in  our  island.  ,  This  was  his  ''  Second  Tour  in  Scotland, 
and  Voyage  to  the  Hebrides.*'  ^'  My  success,'*  he  oh* 
serves  on  this  occasion,  ''  was  equal  to  my  hopes :  I  pointed 
out  every  thing  I  thought  would  be  of  service  to  the  coun- 
try :  it  was  roused  to  look  into  its  advantages ;  societies 
have  been  formed  for  the  improvements  of  the  fisberies» 
and  for  founding  of  towns  in  proper  places:  to  all  which| 
I  sincerely  wish  the  most  happy  event ;  vast  sums  will  be 
flung  away;  but  incidentally  numbers  will  be  benefitedj| 
and  the  passions  of  patriots  tickled.  I  confess  that  my  own 
vanity  was  greatly  gratified  by  the  compliments  paid  to  me 
in  every  corporated  town.  Edinburgh  itself  presented  me 
with  its  freedom,  and  I  returned  rich  in  civil  honours/' 

In  1773,  he  published  the  Svo  edition  of  *' Genera  of 
Birds,"  and  performed  a  tour  through  the  north  of  Eng<« 
land^  where  his  companion  Mr.  Griffith  made  a  great 
many  drawings  of  antiquities,  &c.  several  of  which  were 
afterwards  used  by  Mr.  Grose,  in  his  ^*  Antiquities  of  Eng« 
land.'*  In  this  tour  he  contracted  an  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  historian  of  Durham,  in  a  singular 
manner^  which  we  shall  give  in  his  own  words:  '^  I  was 
mounted  on  the  famous  stones  in  the  church-yard  of  Pen* 
rith,  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  them,  and  see  whether  the 
drawing  I  had  procured,  done  by  the  rev.  Dr.  Tod,  had  the 
least  foundation  in  truth."  Thus  engaged,  a  person  of 
good  appearance,  looking  up  at  me,  observed  *^  what  fin^ 
work  Mr.  Pennant  had  made  with  those  stones."  I  saw  he 
bad  got  into  a  horrible  scrape ;  so,  unwilling  to  make  bad 
worse,  I  descended,  laid  hold  of  bis  button,  and  told  bim» 
*'  I  am  the  man  !"  After  his  confusion  was  over,  I  made  i^ 
short  defence,  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  we  became 
from  that  moment  fast  friends.*'     An  account,  of  part  oC 
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this  jooroey,  Mr.  Pennant  left  in  nitnuscript,  illastntted 
with  drawings  by  Mr.  Griffith.  Mr.  Pennant  performed  aA 
his  jomrneys  on  horseback,  and  to  that  he  attributed  his 
healthy  old  age.  He  considered  the  absolute  resignation 
of  one*8  person  to  the  luxury  of  a  carriage,  to  forebode  a 
▼ery  short  interval  between  that,  and  the  vehicle  which  is 
to  convey  us  to  our  last  stage. 

In  1774,  he  published  a  third  edition,  with  additional 
plates,  of  bis  ^'  Tonr  in  Scotland,'^  in  4to,  and  his  Voyage 
to  the  Hebrides  in  the  same  size.  In  the  same  year,  he 
visited  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  journeyed  through  various  parts 
of  England.  In  1775,  appeared  his  third  and  last  volume 
of  the  <<Tour  in  Scotland,*'  performed  in  1772.  These 
tours  have  been  translated  into  German,  and  abridged  in 
French.  In  1777,  he  published  a  fourth  volume  of  the 
*^  British  Zoology;''  containing  the  vermes,  the  crustactouM 
and  tesiactous  animals  of  our  country. 

After  several  journeys  over  the  six  counties  of  Nortlr 
Wales,  in  which  he  collected  ample  materials  for  their 
histofy,  he  published  the  first  volume  of  them  in  the  form 
of  a  tour  in  1778;  and  in  1781,  the  second,  under  the  title 
of  <'  A  Journey  to  Snowdon."  In  the  same  year  a  new 
edition  appeared  of  his  ^^  Synopsis  of  Quadrupeds,"  in 
8  vols*  4to,  with  considerable  improvements.  The  liberties 
which  the  country  gentlemen,  in  the  character  of  deputy* 
lieutenants,  and  militia-officers,  now  and  then  took  with 
their  fellow-subjects,  urged  him  about  this  time  to  publish 
^  Free  Tboughu  on  the  Militia  Laws." 
.  In  this  year,  1781,  he  was  elected  an  honorary  member 
of  the  society  of  Antiquaries  at  Edinburgh.  In  the  Phiio** 
sophicalTransactionsof  the  same  year,  was  published  his 
history  of  the  Turkey,  which  he  made  appear  was>  a  bird 
peculiar  to  America,  and  unknown  before  the  discovery  of 
that  continent :  also  a  paper,  on  earthquakes  felt  in  Flints 
shire.  In  1783,  he  published  his  <<  Journey  from  Chester 
to  -London."  In  1783,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Societas  Physiographies,  at  Lund,  in  Sweden.  In  1784, 
appeared  his  <<  Letter  from  a  Welch  Freeholder  to  his  Re^ 
presentative.'^  The  same  year  he  published  his  '^  Arctic 
Zoology,"  two'volumes,  quarto,  containing  the  classes  of 
quadrupeds  and  birds.  .This  work  gave  occasion  to  his 
being  honoured,  in  the  year  1791,  by  being  elected  mem-« 
ber  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  at  Phila* 
delpbia.     * 
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Ib  Mi^y  \7Mf  be  was  d^ted  menbcr  of  tbe  HojaI 
Academy  of  SeieDcet  at  Scockbotoi ;  and  in  January  1785^ 
«n  boDorary  iii«anber  of  tke  Ediaburgb  Society  for  pro* 
■K>tiiig  of  natural  knowledge;  of  tbe  Society  of  .AotiqiNi^ 
inea  at  Pettb ;  and  tbe  Agricultnal  Society  at  Odiaai^  in 
HampsUre.  In  1787^  he  publisbed  a  Supplement  lo  the 
Arctic  Zoology.  As  in  1777,  he  bad  again  marriedy  be 
dtacoDtiaued  bit  toort  until  the  apring  1787,  when  be  vi-^ 
Mted  tbe  dockyards,  aad  txaveUed  by  land  frea  Dartfnid^ 
following  tbe  coast  to  the  Land'a-end. 

Besides  these  greatet  wotks  of  our  aalhor,  he  at  aerend 
limes  gave  the  public  some  trifles^  wbkfa  be  collected  some 
years  ago,  and  priated  for  tbe  amusement  of  his  fvieada^ 
thirty  copies  ait, a  privaie  presa.  The  priecipaL  wtea  his 
^  History  of  the.  Patagoniaaa  ;'*  which,  with  some  otheca^ 
he  gaveta  the  public^  along  with  his  ^^  lateaury  Life;*' 

In  1790,  he  published  baa  ^<  Acooant  of  Lombe,"  the 
antiquities  of  which  bo  had  studied  with  gveat  aateatiaia  Of 
this  work  he  says,  ^*  I  had  so  often  walked  about  the  save* 
lal  parts  of  London,  with  my  aote-^bocA  in  my  hanc^  thai 
I  could  not  help  forming  considerable  collections  of  mate« 
xiab.  The  public  received  tb«  work  with  the  utmoat  avi- 
dity. It  went  through  three  krrge  iaipiessiana  in  abaa« 
two  years  and  a  half."  Many  additu»oa  were  made  to  the 
second  edition. 

^  In  1793,  he  publbhedhia  life,  undes  the  wfauBsieal  tkfcle 
ef  <'  The  Literary  Life  of  ths  itiU  Thomaa  Pennant,.  Esq. 
by  himself."  In  the  adTertisement  he  atatesi^  that  the  tcr- 
aunation  of  bis  authorial  existence  lieoh  phice  en  March  1, 
1791.  He  came  to  lite  again,,  hanreveiv  in  1 7^,  aad  pub** 
hshed  *^The  History  of  the  panshea  of  Whiteford  and 
Holywell ;"  and  in  the  lasH  yeaa  of  bia  life,  he  gave  the 
paUic  his  ^<  View  of  Hindostan,"  3  vab.  4rta,  for  which 
be  thus  accounts :  ^<  A  few  yemra  i^e  I  grew  fond  of  t»«* 
gmary  toursy  and  determined  o»  one  to  olimea  more  aaiaed 
to  my  years^  move  genial  than  that,  to^  tbe  frozen  nacth.  I 
still  found,  or  fancied  that  I  found,,  abilitiea  tor  diccdi  my 
pen.  I  determined  on  a  voyage  to  lediay^  fonmed  esaetiy 
on  the  plan  of  the  intevMlactionf  te  the  Arctm  ZQoi^|;y^ 
which  commences  at  such  parte  of  dieNhethi  aa  are  accea* 
aible  to  aacutala.  From  Londeet  I  follflai  the  caaaaifr  sondicam 
to  part  of  our  )abind,  and  fnoas  CaJnia,.  along  the.  oceanio 
aborea  of  Europe,  Afrioay  andAsia^  tiH  I  haee  aUained 
those  of  New  Guinea.    Respecting  these  I  have  coUe<{ted 
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every  information  possible  from  books  ancient  and  mo» 
dern ;  from  the  most  authentic,  and  from  living  traveller^ 
of  the  most  respectable  characters  of  my  time.  I  mingle 
natural  history,  accounu  of  the  coasts,  climates,  and  every  n 
thing  which  I  thought  could  instruct  or  amuse.  They  are 
written  on  imperial  quarto,  and,  when  bound,  make  a  folio 
of  no  inconsiderable  size  :  and  are  illustrated,  at  a  vast  ex« 
pence,  by  prints  taken  from  books,  or  by  charts  and 
maps,  and  byxlrawings  by  the  skilful  hand  of  Moses  Grif* 
fith,  and  by  presents  from  friends.  With  the  bare  pos« 
sibility  of  the  volume  relative  to  India,  none  of  these  books 
are  to  be  printed  in  my  life-time ;  but  to  rest  on  my  shelves, 
the  amusement  of  my  advancing  age.^*  Of  these  manu» 
scripts  there  were  in  all  twenty-two  volumes  originally ; 
but  Mr.  Pennant,  as  we  have  mentioned,  printed  in  his 
life-time  that  which  relates  to  India.  We  may  add,  in  bis 
own  words,  *'  Happy  is  the  age  that  could  thus  beguile  its 
fleeting  hours,  without  injury  to  anyone;  and,  with  the 
addition  of  years,  continue  to  rise  in  its  pursuits/* 

His  useful  life  at  last  terminated,  Dec^  16, 1798,  when  he 
left  a  private  character  in  all  respects  irreproachable,  as  a 
son,  hu!»band,  and  father.  He  had  great  public  spirity  and 
rendered  himself  eminently  useful  in  his  county.  In  bis 
political  principles  he  was  a  whig  of  the  old  school.  His 
fortune,  as  well  as  time,  was  liberally  devoted  to  learned 
pursuits.  He  married  first,  in  1759,  the  sister  of  the  late 
Thomas  Falconer,  esq.  of  Chester,  and  of  Dr.  Falconer  of 
Bath,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  David,  and  a  daughter ;  and 
secondly,  in  1777,  to  miss  Mostyn,  sister  to  the  late  sir 
Roger  Mostyn,  who  survives  him. 

Few  men  have  so  unceasingly  devoted  themselves  to  the 

(promotion  of  useful  knowledge,  or  published  so  many  vo- 
umes,  especially  on  subjects  of  natural  history.  .  His 
works  have  been  so  generally  read,  and  are  in  such  high 
esteem  with  the  public,  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  in 
this  place  to  enter  into  their  respective  merits.  It  is  sel- 
dom that  works  so  expensive  run  through  so  many  editions ; 
but  Mr.  Pennant  had  the  happy  art  of  relieving  the  dullest 
subjects  by  enlivening  and  amusing  digressions :  and  his 
tours  and  his  account  of  London  are  distinguished  by  a 
fund  of  anecdote,  an  easy  familiarity  of  style,  apd  that 
pleasant  turn  for  research  which  engages  the  reader^s  at- 
tention because  it  agreeably  refiresbes  his  memory,  and  sup- 
plies him  with  information  at  a  small  expence  of  trouble. 
Vol.  XXIV.  X 
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Dr.  Johnson  said  of  him,  when  some  objections  were 
tniade  to  his  tourS|  that  ^^he  had  greater  variety  of  inquiry 
than  almost  any  man ;  and  has  told  us  more  than  perhaps 
One  in  ten  thousand  could  have  done^  in  the  time  that  he 
took.**  In  1800,  his  Son  published  the  third  and  fourth 
volumes  of  **  The  Outlines  of  the  Globe,*'  the  title  which 
Mr.  Pennant  gave  to  his  imaginary  tours,  and  which  were 
the  continuation  of  his  **  View  of  Hindostan."  This 
work  was  accompanied  by  an  elegant  tribute  to  his  memory 
by  his  affectionate  Son,  who  also  published,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  Mr.  Pennant's  last  work,  left  by  him  nearly  fi- 
nished for  the  press,  entitled  **  A  Journey  from  London  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,*'  4to. » 

PENNI  (John  Francis),  a  native  of  Florence,  where  he 
was  bom  in  1488,  was  called  II  Fattorcy  or  the  Steward, 
from  having  been  intrusted  with  the  domestic  concerns  of 
Raphael,  and  soon  became  one  of  h\%  principal  assistants. 
He  more  than  any  other  helped  him  in  the  execution  of 
the  cartoons  of  the  Arazzi;  and  in  the  Loggie  of  the  Vati- 
can painted  the  histories  of  Abraham  and  Isaac.  After  the 
death  of  his  master  be  executed  the  fresco  of  the  corona- 
tion in  the  stanza  of  Constantine.  The  upper  part  of  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  a  work  of  Raffaellesque  grace, 
At  Monte  Lupi,  in  Perugia,  is  ascribed  to  him,  though 
Vasari  gives  it  to  Perino  del  Vaga :  the  under  part  with 
the  Apostles  is  painted  by  Julio.  Of  the  works  which  he 
performed  alone,  no  frescoes,  and.  so  few  oil-pictures  re- 
main, that  they  may  be  considered  as  the  principal  rarities 
of  galleries.  Facility  of  conception,  grace  of  execution, 
and  a  singular  felicity  in  landscape,  are  mentioned  as  his 
characteristics.  Penni  wished  much  to  unite  himself  with 
his  coheir  Julio,  but  being  coldly  received  by  him  at 
Mantua,  went  to  Naples,  where  his  works  and  principles 
might  have  contributed  much  toward  the  melioration  of 
style,  had  he  not  been  intercepted  by  death  in  1528,  in 
his  fortieth  year.  He  left  at  Naples, -with  his  copy  of  the 
Transfiguration,  a  scholar  of  considerable  merit,  Lionardo 
ifahiesta^  or  GraziUy  of  Pistoja.  He  had  a  brother  Lucas, 
who  having  a  close  connection  with  Perino  del  Vaga,  who 
had  married  his  sister,  worked  with  that  master  (see  Peri- 
no) for  some  years  at  Genoa,  Lucca,  and  other  cities  of 
Italy,  with  great  credit.     Afterwards  he  went  to  England, 
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land  was  empIoye.cl  by  king  Henry  VIII.  fof  whom  he 
painted  several  designs ;  and  was  also  engaged  by  some  of 
the  merchants  of  London;  but  at  last  he  almost  entirely 
quitted  the  pencil,  devoting  all  his  time  and  application  to 
engraving,  as  some  say,  but  Mr.  Fuseli  maintains  that  .he 
only  furnished  designs  for  engravers.* 

PENROSE  (Thomas),  an  English  poet,  was  the  son  of 
the  rev.  Mr.  Penrose,  rector  of  Newbury  in  Berkshire,  a 
'man  of  high  character  and  abilities,  descended  from  an 
ancient  Cornish  family,  who  died  in  1769.  He  was  bora 
in  1743,  and  being  intended  for  the  church,  pursued  his 
studies  at  Christ-church,  Oxford,  until  the  summer  of 
1762,  when  his  eager  turn  for  the  naval  and  military  pro- 
fession overpowering  his  attachment  to  his  real  interest,  h^ 
left  his  coUege,  and  embarked  in  the  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion against  Nova  Colonia,  in  South  Aoierica,  under  th6 
command  of  captain  Macnamara.  The  issue  was  fatal;  the 
Clive,  the  largest  vessel,  was  burnt,  and  although  tho 
Ambuscade  escaped  (on  board  of  which  Mr.  Penrose,  acting 
as  lieutenant  of  marines,  was  wounded),  yet  the  hardships 
which  he  afterwards  sustained  in  a  prize  sloop,  in  which 
be  was  stationed,  utterly  ruined  his  constitution. 

Returning  to  England,  with  ample  testimonials  of  his 
gallantry  and  good  behaviour,  he  finished  at  Hertford-col- 
lege, Oxford,  his  course  of  studies;  and  having  taken 
orders,  accepted  the  ctiracy  of  Newbury,  the  income  of 
which,  by  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  the  inhabitants^ 
ivas  considerable  augmented.  After  he  had  continued  ia 
that  station  about  nine  years,  it  seemed  as  if  the  clouds  of 
disappointment,  which  had  hitherto  overshadowed  his  pro- 
spects, and  tinctured  his  poetical  essays  with  gloom,  were 
clearing  away  ;  for  he  was  then  presented  by  a  friend,  who 
knew  his  worth,  and  honoured  his  abilities,  to  the  rectory 
of  Beckington  and  Standerwick,  in  Somersetshire,  wortii 
near  500/.  per  annum.  This  came,  however,  too  late ;  for 
the  state  of  Mr.  Penrose^s  health  was  now  such  as  left  little 
hope,  except  in  the  assistance^  of  the  waters  of  Bristol. 
Thither  he  went,  and  there  he  died  in  1779,  aged  thirty- 
six.  In  1768  he  married  miss  Mary  Slocock  of  Newbury, 
by  whom  he  had  one  child,  Thomas,  who  ihherits  his  fa- 
ther's geflius,  taste,  and  personal  worth.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Winchester  and  New-college,  Oxford,  of  which 
he  is  now  B.  C.  L. 

1  Pilkington,  by  Fof  «Ii. 
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Mr.  Penrose  was  respected  for  bis  extensive  erudition,  «8* 
mired  for  bis  eloquence,  and  eaually  beloved  and  esteemed 
for  bis  social  qualities.  By  tne  poor,  towards  whom  b^ 
was  liberal  to  bis  utmost  ability,  be  was  Tenen^ted  in  tbf 
highest  degree.  In  oratory  and  composition  bis  talentft 
were  great.  His  pencil  was  as  ready  as  bis  pen,  and  ou 
subjects  of  bumour  bad  uncommon  merit.  In  1781  a  col- 
lection of  bb  **  Poems^'  was  published  by  bis  friend  imd 
relation  James  Peter  Andrews,  esq.  wbo  preBxed  tb^  abovf 
account  of  Mr.  Penrose.  ^They  are  distinguished  by  ex- 
quisite feeling  and  taste.  His  thoughts  are  pathetic  and 
natural,  and  be  seems  possessed  of  a  great  portion  of  tbf 
fire  and  feeling  of  Collins.  Such  poems  as  **  The  Carposi^ 
of  Odin,"  "  Madness/'  and  "Tbe  Field  pf  BatUe,"  are 
among  die  rare  productions  of  modem  genius.  That  ibesf 
poems  are  so  little  known  is  unaccountable.  Mr.  Penrosf 
published  two  occasional  sermons  of  considerable  merit.  ^ 

PENRY  (John),  or  AP  HENRY,  commonly  known  by 
his  assumed  name  of  Martin  Mar^prdate^  or  Mar^prie^, 
was  born  in  1559  in  Wales,  and  studied  first  at  Peter- 
bouse,  Cambridge,  of  which  be  was  A.  B.  in  1584,  and 
afterwards  at  Oxford,  in  which  latter  university  he  took  tbf 
degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  was  ordained  a  priest.  After- 
wards,  meeting  with  some  dissatisfaction,  as  it  is  said,  and 
being  very  wsMrm  in  bis  temper,  be  changed  bis  religion^ 
and  became  an  Anabaptist,  or  ratb/er  a  Brownist  He  waf 
henceforward  a  virulent  enemy  to  the  church  of  England,- 
and  the  hierarchy  of  that  communion,  as  appears  suffi- 
ciently by  his  coarse  libels,  in  which  be  has  shewn  bif 
spleen  to  a  great  degree*  At  length,  after  he  had  con- 
cealed himself  for  some  years,  be  was  apprehended  at 
Stepney,  and  tried  at  the  King^s-Bench,  before  sir  John 
Popham,  chief-justice,  and  the  rest  of  the  judges,  wb^r^ 
he  was  indicted  and  condemned  for  felony,  for  papers 
found  in  bis  pocket,  purporting  to  be  a  petition  to  the 
queen ;  and  was  executed,  according  to  Fuller,  at  S^ 
Thomas  Waterings,  in  1593.  It  appears,  that  soipe  vior 
lence  was  put  upon  the  laws,  even  as  they  then  stood,  tp 
form  a  capital  accusation  against  him.  For  bis  libels  bf 
could  not  be  accused,  the  legal  time  for  such  an  accusa- 
tion having  elapsed  before  he  was  taken  :  the  papers  upoq 

1  Poamt  fts  above.  Tb«  editor  of  the  last  edition  of  Johnson't  Poett  wa»  n* 
iHCtantlj  oblifed  to  omit  Pearoie,  iroin  being  unable  tp  procure  i  oojijr. 
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^hich  ht  was  conTlcted^  contained  only  an  implied  denial 
of  the  queen's  absolute  authority  to  make,  enact/  decree, 
atid  ordain  laws;  and  implied,  merely  by  avoiding  to  use 
those  te^msy  according  to  the  very  words  of  the  lord* 
keepet  pQckering.  His  execution  was  tberefoi'e  in  a  higli 
degree  unjust.  His  chief  publications  are,  1.  "  Martin 
Mar-prelatc,'*  the  tract  that  gave  so  much  offence*  2. 
**  Theses  Marti nianse,*'  8vo.  S.  **  A  view  of  public ke 
Wants  and  Disorders  in  the  service  of  God,  in  a  Petition 
to  the  high  court  of  Parliament,"  1588,  Svo.  4.  "An 
Exhortation  to  the  Governors  and  People  of  Wales,  to 
labour  earnestly  to  have  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  planted 
among  thenft;"  1588,  8vo.  5.  "Reformation  no  Enemy 
to  her  Majesty  and  the  8tat6,"  1590,  4to.  6.  <«  Sir  Si- 
mon Synod's  Hue  and  Cry  for  the  Apprehension  of  young 
Martin  Mar-priest,  With  Martin's  Echo/*  4to.  Most  of 
ti|ese,  and  some  others,  were  full  of  low  scurrility  and 
petulant  satire.  Several  tracts,  equally  scurrilous,  were 
published  against  him;  as,  *'  Pappe  with  a  Hatchet,  or  a 
Country  Cutfe  for  the  Idiot  Martin  to  hold  his  Peace;** 
^  A  Whip  for  an  Ape,  or  Martin  displaied ;"  and  others  of 
the  same  kind.  In  the  composition  of  these  pamphlets, 
he  is  said  to  have  had  the  assistance  of  John  Udall,  John 
Field,  and  Job  Throckmorton,  who  published  their  joint 
effusions  at  a  private  printing  press.  Penry  was  a  man  of 
i(bme  teaming  and  zeal  for  religion,  but  in  bis  notions  of 
government,  both  of  church  and  state,  appears  to  have 
adopted  more  wild  theories  than  ever  bis  successors,  when 
in  power,  attempted  to  carry  into  practice.  His  sentence, 
however,  was  unjust,  and  the  enemies  of  the  hierarchy 
have  therefore  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  place  John 
Penry  at  the  head  of  their  list  of  martyrs.* 

PEPANUS.     See  DEMETRIUS. 

PEPUSCH  (John  Christopher),  one  of  the  greatest 
theoretic  musicians  of  modern  times,  was  bom  at  Berlin 
about  1667,  and  became  so  early  a  proficient  on  the  harp* 
sichord,  that  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  sent  for  to 
court,  and  appointed  to  teach  the  prince,  father  of  the 
great  Frederic  king  of  Prussia.  About  1700,  he  came 
over  to  England,,  and  was  reuined  as  a  performer  at  Dmry- 
kne,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  assisted  in  composing  the 

i  Bfook't  liiTM  of  the  PnriUnM^—Binrti^  LHb  of  Griodal,  p.  6.— lifc  cf 
Wbitgift,  p.  2S9.  295.  343.  346.  409.— Ath.  Ox.  ¥01. 1.— See  ao  eioaUMt  d^^ 
ier  oa  Martia  Mar-preUu  io  PltrMlPi  ^aantto  of  Autbon,  toU  HI* 
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operas  which  were  performed  there.  In  1 707  he  had  acquired 
English  sufficient  to  adapt  Motteaux^s  translation  of  the 
Italian  opera  of  "  Thoroyris"  to  airs  of  Scarlatti  and  Bo- 
nonciniy  and  to  new-set  the  recitatives.  In  1709  and  1710^ 
several  of  his  works  were  advertised  in  the  first  edition  of 
the  Tatlersy  particularly  a  set  of  sonatas  for  a  flute  and 
bass^  and  his  first  book  of  cantatas.  In  1713  he  obuined, 
at  the  same  time  as  Crofts,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  music 
at  the  university  of  Oxford.  And  soon  after  this,  upon 
the  establishment  of  a  choral  chapel  at  Cannons,  he  was 
employed  by  the  duke  of  Chandos  as  maestro  di  capella; 
in  which  capacity  he  composed  anthems  and  morning  and 
evening  services,  which  are  still  preserved  in  the  Academy 
of  ancient  music.  In  1715  he  composed  the  masque  of 
**  Venus  and  Adonis,"  written  by  Cibber;  and  in  1716 
^*  The  Death  of  Dido,"  by  Booth,  both  for  Drury-lane. 
These  pieces,  though  not  very  successful,  were  more  fre- 
quently performed  that  any  of  his  original  dramatic  com- 
positions. In  1723  he  published  an  ode  for  St.  Cecilia^s 
day,  which  he  had  set  for  the  concert  in  York-buildings. 
In  1724  he  accepted  an  offer  from  Dr.  Berkeley  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  Bermudas,  and  to  settle  as  professor  of 
music  in  his  intended  college  there ;  but,  the  ship  in 
which  they  sailed  being  wrecked,  he  returned  to  London^ 
and  married  Francesca  Margarita  de  TEpine.  This  person 
was  a  native  of  Tuscany,  and  a  celebrated  singer,  who 
performed  in  some  of  the  first  of  the  Italian  operas  that 
were  represented  in  England.  She  came  hither  with  one 
Creber,  a  German,  and  from  this  connection  became  dis- 
tinguished by  the  invidious  appellation  of  Greber*s  Peg, 
She  continued  to  sing  on  the  stage  till  about  1718;  when 
having,,  at  a  modest  computation,  acquired  above  ten 
thousand  guineas,  she  retired  from  the  theatre^  and  after-, 
wards  married  Dr.  Pepusch.  She  was  remarkably  tall^ 
and  remarkably  swarthy ;  and,  in  general,  so  destitute  of 
personal  charms,  that  Pepusch  seldom  called  her  by  any 
other  name  than  Hecate,  to  which  she  is  said,  to  have 
answered  very  readily. 

The  change  in  Pepusch's  circumstances  by  Margarita's 
fortune  was  no  interruption  to  his. studies :  he  loved  music, 
and  he  pursued  the  knowledge  of  it  with  ardour.  At  the 
instance  of  Gay  and  Rich,  he  undertook  to  compose,  or 
rather  to  correct,  the  musie  for  "  The  Beggar's  Opera.** 
tiis  reputation  was  now  at  a  great  height ;  and  in  1737  bo 
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was  chosen  organist  of  the  Charter- house,  and  retired, 
with  bis  wife,  to  that  venerable  mansion.  The  wife  died 
in  1740,  before  which  he  lost  a  son,  his  only  child;  so 
that  he  bad  no  source  of  delight  left,  but  the  prosecutiou 
of  his  studies,  and  the  teaching  of  a  few  favourite  pupils, 
who  attended  him  at  his  apartments.  Here  he  drew  up 
that  account  of  the  ancient  genera,  which  was  read  before 
the  Royal  Society,  and  is  published  in  the  "  Philosophical 
Transactions**  for  Oct.  Nov.  and  Dec,  1746;  and,  80ot> 
after  the  publication  of  that  account,  he  was  choseix  a  fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society. 

He  died  the  20th  of  July,  1752,  aged  eighty-five;  and 
was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  Charter-house,  where  a 
tablet  with  an  inscription  is  placed  over  him. 

As  a  practical  musician,  though  so  excellent  a  harmonist, 
he  was  possessed  of  so  little  invention,  that  few  of  his  com* 
positions  were  ever  in  general  use  and  favour,  except  one 
of  his  twelve  cantatas,  **  Alexia,"  and  his  airs  for  two  flutes 
or  violins,  consisting  of  simple  easy  themes  or  grounds 
ivith  Variations,  each  part  echoing  the  other  io  common 
divisions  for  the  improvement  of  the  hand.  Indeed,  though 
only  one  cantata  of  the  two  books  he  published  was  ever 
much  noticed,  there  is  considerable  harmonical  merit  in 
them  all ;  the  recitatives  are  in  general  good,  and  the 
counterpoint  perfectly  correct  and  masterly.  Among  al| 
the  publications  of  Pepusch,  the  most  useful  to  musical 
students  was,  perhaps,  his  correct  edition  of  Corelli's  so- 
natas and  concertos  in  score,  published  in  1732.  He 
treated  all  other  music  in  which  there  was  fancy  or  inven« 
tion  with  sovereign  contempt.  Nor  is  it  true,  as  has  been 
asserted,  that  <<  be  readily  acquiesced  in  Handel's  superior 
merit''  Handel  despised  the  pedantry  of  Pepusch,  and 
Pepusch,  in  return,  constantly  refused  to  join  in  the  gene- 
ral chorus  of  Handel's  praise. 

The  sole  ambition  of  Pepusch,  during  the  last  years  of 
his  life,  seems  to  have  been  the  obtaining  the  reputation 
of  a  profound  theorist,  perfectly  skilled  in  the  music  o^ 
the  ancients ;  and  attaching  himself  to  the  mathematician 
De  Moivre  and  Geo.  Lewis  Scot,  who  helped  him  to  calcu** 
late  ratios,  and  to  construe  the  Greek  writers  on  music,  be 
bewildered  himself  and  some  of  his  scholars  with  the  Greek 
genera,  scales,  diagrams,  geometrical,  arithmetical,  and  bar^ 
monical  proportions,  surd  quantities,  apotomes,  lemmas,  and 
every  thing  conceroing  aucient  harmonics^  that  was  dark| 
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unintelligible,  and  foreign  to  common  and  useful  practice. 
But  with  ail  his  pedantry  and  ideal  admiration  of  the  music 
of  the  ancients,  he  certainly  had  read  more  books  on  the 
theory  of  modern  music,  and  examined  inore  curious  com- 
positions, than  any  of  the  musicians  of  his  time;  and 
though  totally  devoid  of  fancy  and  invention,  he  was  able  ta 
correct  the  productions  of  his  contemporaries,  and  toassiga 
reasons  for  whatever  had  been  done  by  the  greatest  masters 
If  ho  preceded  him.  But  when  he  is  called  the  most  learned 
musician  of  his  time,  it  should  be  said,  in  the  music  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Indeed,  he  had  at  last  such  a  partiality 
for  musical  mysteries,  and  a  spirit  so  truly  antiquarian,  that 
be  allowed  no  composition  to  be  music  but  what  was  old 
and  obscure.  Yet,  though  he  fettered  the  genius  of  hit 
scholars  by  antiquated  rules,  he  knew  the  mechanical  laws 
of  harmony  so  well,  that  in  glancing  his  eye  over  a  score, 
be  could  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen  smooth  the  wildest  and 
tnost  incoherent  notes  into  melody,  and  make  them  sub- 
missive to  harmony  ;  instantly  seeing  the  superfluous  or 
deficient  notes,  and  suggesting  a  bas^  from  which  there 
was  no  appeal.  His  "Treatise  on  Harmony"  has  lately 
been  praised,  as  it  deserves,  in  Mr.  Sbield*s  valuable  *^  In* 
troduction  to  Harmony.'' 

His  admirable  library,  the  most  curious  and  complete  in 
scarce  musical  authors,  theoretical  and  practical,  was  dis« 
persed  after  his  death.  He  bequeathed  a  considerable 
part  of  his  best  books  and  manuscripts  to  Kelner,  an  old 
German  friend,  who  played  the  double-bass  in  the  theatres 
and  concerts  of  the  time ;  some  to  Travers,  and  these  and 
the  rest  were  at  last  sold,  dispersed,  and  embezzled^  in  a 
manner  difficult  to  describe  or  understand.' 

PEPYS  (Samuel),  secretary  to  the  admiralty  in  the 
reigns  of  Charles  11.  and  James  II.  and  an  eminent  bene- 
factor to  the  literature  of  his  country,  was  a  descendant  of 
the  ancient  family  of  the  Pepys's  of  Cottenham  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  probably  the  son  of  Richard  Pepys,  who 
was  lord  chief  justice  in  Ireland  in  1654.  He  was  bom, 
according  to  Collier,  in  London;  but  Knight,  in  this  par* 
ticular  a  better  authority,  says  he  was  born  at  Brampton  in 
Huntingdonshire,  and  educated  at  St.  Paul's  school. 
Thence  he  was  removed  to  Magdalen -college,  Cambridge* 
How  long  he  remained  here,  we  are  not  told,  but  it  ap-* 

1  Hiwkiiit  and  Burney*!  Hilt  of  Motic— and  Bupuf  in  Rtei'i  CydofMi^ai 
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pean  by  the  college-books,  that  on  June  26,  1660,  he  was 
created  M.  A,  by  proxy,  he  being  then  on  board  of  ship  as 
secretary  to  the  navy.  He  appears  to  have  been  related  to 
general  Montague,  afterwards  earl  of  Sandwich,  who  first 
introduced  him  into  public  business,  and  employed  him 
first  in  various  secret  services  for  Charles  II.  and  then  as 
secretary  in  the  expedition  for  bringing  his  majesty  from 
Holland.  His  majesty  being  thus  restored,  Mr.  Pepys  was 
immediately  appointed  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
navy,  by  the  title  of  clerk  of  the  acts.  In  this  employment 
he  continued  until  1673;  and  during  those  great  events, 
the  plague,  the  fire  of  London,  and  the  Dutch  war,  the  care 
of  the  navy  in  a  great  measure  rested  on  him  alone. 

In  this  last-mentioned  year,  when  the  king  thought  pro- 
per to  take  the  direction  of  the  admiralty  into  his  own 
hands,  he  appointed  Mr.  Pepys  secretary  to  that  office, 
who  introduced  an  order  and  method  that  has,  it  is  said, 
formed  a  model  to  his  successors.  Important,  however, 
as  his  services  were,  they  could  not  screen  him  from  the 
malevolence  of  party-spirit;  and  happening,  in  1684,  to 
be  concerned  in  a  contested  election,  this  opportunity  was 
taken  by  bis  opponent  to  accuse  him  of  being  a  Papist, 
which  the  house  of  commons  inquired  into,  but  without 
finding  any  proof.  This  we  learn  from  the  journals  of  the 
house.  But  Collier  informs  us  that  he  was  confined  in  the 
Tower  for  some  time,  and  then  discharged,  no  accuser 
appearing  against  him'*^.  After  his  release,  the  king  made 
an  alteration  in  the  affairs  of  the  admiralty,  by  putting  the 
whole  power  and  execution  of  that  office  into  commission ; 
and  the  public  was  thus,  for  some  years,  deprived  of  Mr. 
Pepys's  services  as  secretary.  He  was  not,  however,  un- 
employed ;  for  he  was  commanded  by  his  majesty  to  ac- 
company lord  Dartmouth  in  his  expedition  against  Tangier : 
and  at  the  same  time  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making  ex-« 
cursions  into  Spain,  as,  at  other  times,  he  had  already 
done  into  France,  Flanders,  Holland,  Sweden,  and  Den* 
mark.  He  also  sailed  frequently  with  the  duke  of  York 
into  Scotland,  and  along  the  coast  of  England. 

In  April  1684,  on  his  return  from  Tangier,  and  on  the 

.    r  ' 

*  By  Orey'fl  debates  it  would  ap-  of  plots  and  accusations  were  fabricated 

pear,  that  Mr.  Pepys  was  accused  of  to  amuse  the  public.    The  only  attack 

bsTiog  »eat  information  to  the  Freoch  on  Mr.  Pepys's  character,  in  roodera 

coart  of  the  sUte  of  the  nary  :  a  thing  times,  is  in  Harris's  *'  Life  of  Charlesll.'* 

incredible  at  any  time  ;  but  perhaps  and,  in  such  a  collection  of  calumny, 

might  find  believers^  when  all  manner  seems  not  at  all  oat  of  place. 
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re-assumptiqn  of  the  office  of  lord-high-admiral  of  England 
by  Charles  II.  Mr.  Pepjs  was  again  appointed  secretary, 
and  held  that  office  during  the  whole  of  Charles's  and 
Jameses  reigns.  During  the  last  critical  period,  he  restricted 
himself  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  never  asked  or  ac- 
cepted any  grant  of  honour  or  profit,  nor  meddled  with  any 
aflair  that  was  not  within  his  province  as  secretary  of  the 
admiralty.  In  Charles's  time  he  procured  that  useful  be- 
nefaction from  his  majesty,  for  placing  ten  of  the  mathe- 
matical scholars  of  Christ's  hospital,  as  apprentices  to  mas« 
ters  of  ships. 

On  the  accession  ef  William  and  Mary,  he  resigned  his 
office;  and,  in  1690,  published  his  "Memoirs"  relating 
to  the  state  of  the  royal  navy  of  England  for  the  ten  years 
preceding  the  revolution ;  a  well-written  and  valuable  work. 
He  appears  to  have  led  a  retired  life  after  this,  suffering 
very  much  from  ^a  constitution  impaired  by  the  stone,  for 
which  he  had  been  qut  in  his  twenty-eighth  year.  About 
two  years  before  his  death  he  went  to  the  seat  of  an  old 
naval  friend,  William  Hewer,  esq.  at  Clapham,  in  Surrey^ 
where  he  died  May  26,  1703,  and  was  interred  in  the  same 
vault  with  his  lady,  who  died  in  1669,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Olave,  Hart-street,  this  being  the  parish  hi  which  he  lived 
during  the  whole  of  his  employment  in  the  Admiralty. 

He  appears  to  have  had  an  extensive  knowledge  of  naval 
affairs,  and  to  have  always  conducted  them  with  the  greatest 
skill  and  success.  Even  aftejr  his  retirement  he  was  con- 
sulted as  an  oracle  in  all  matters  respecting  this  grand  de- 
fence of  the  nation  ;  and,  while  in  office,  was  the  patron 
and  friend  of  every  man  of  merit  in  the  service.  But  he 
was  far  from  being  a  mere  man  of  business  :  his  conversa- 
tion and  address  had  been  greatly  improved  by  travel,  and 
be  was  qualified  to  shine  in  the  literary  as  well  as  the  poli- 
tical circles.  He  thoroughly  understood  and  practised  mu- 
sic ;  was  a  judge  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture; 
and  had  more  than  a  superficial  knowledge  in  history  and 
philosophy.  His  fame,  indeed,  was  such,  that  in  1684  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  held  that 
honourable  office  for  two  years.  To  Magdalen  College, 
Cambridge,  he  left  that  invaluable  collection  of  MS  naval 
memoirs,  of  prints,  atid  ancient  English  poetry,  which  has 
so  often  been  consulted  by  poetical  critics  and  commenta- 
tors, and  is  indeed  unrivalled  in  its  kind.  One  of  its  most 
lingular  curiosities  is,  a  collection  of  English  ballads,  ia 
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five  large  folio  volumes,  begun  by  Mr.  Selden,  and  carried, 
down  to  the  year  1 700.  The  "  Reliques  of  ancient  English. 
Poetry,"  published  by  Dr.  Percy,  are  for  the  most  part 
taken  from  this  collection.  His  nephew,  John  Jackson,' 
esq.  of  the  Temple,  was  Mr.  Pepys's  heir  to  bis  personal, 
property.  '  It  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that  among  other- 
instances  of  his  rega/d  for  the  advancement  of  knowledges- 
he  gave  sixty  plates  to  Ray's  edition  of  Willoughby's  **  His- 
toria  Piscium,"  published  in  1686.' 

PERAU  (Gabriel  Louis  Calabre),  a  French  author, 
whose  character  was  not  less  esteemed  for  its  candour  and 
modesty,  than  bis  writings  for  their  neatness  of  style  and 
exactness  of  research,  is  most  known  for  his  continuation 
of  the  "  Lives  of  illustrious  men  of  France,*'  begun  by 
D'Auvign^,  but  carried  on  by  him,  from  the  thirteenth 
volume  to  the  twenty-third.  He  also  wrote  notes  and  pre- 
faces to  several  works.  His  edition  of  the  works  of  Bossuet 
was  the  best,  till  they  were  published  by  the  Benedictines 
of  St.  Maur ;  and  he  was  author  of  an  esteemed  life  of  Je- 
rome Bignon,  in  12mo,  1757.  He  died  in  March  1767,, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  \ 

PERCEVAL  (John),  fifth  baronet  of  the  family,  and 
first  earl  of  Egmont,  was  born  at  Barton,  in  the  county  of 
York,  July  12,  1683,  and  received  his  education  at  Mag-  - 
dalen  college,  Oxford.  On  quitting  the  university,  in 
June  1701,  he  made  the  tour  of  England,  and  was  ad- 
mitted F.R.S.  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Upon  the  death  of 
king  William,  and  the  calling  of  a  new  parliament  in  Ire- 
)aod,  he  went  over  with  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  though 
not  of  age,  was  elected  for  the  county  of  Cork,  and  soon  • 
after  appointed  a  priyy-counsellor.  In  July  1705,  he 
began  the  tour  of  Europe,  which  be  finished  in  October 
1707;  and  returning  to  Ireland  in  May  1708,  was  again 
represenutive  for  the  county  of  Cork.  In  1713,  he  erected  ^ 
a  lasting  monument  of  his  charity^  in  a  free-school  at  Bur- 
ton. On  the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was  advanced  to 
the  peerage  of  Ireland  by  the  title  of  baron  Perceval,  in 
1715,  and  viscount  in  1722.  In  the  parliament  of  1722 
and  1727,  he  was  member  for  Harwich,  in  Essex,  and  in 
1728  was  chosen  recorder  of  that  borough.     Observing^^ 

^  Collier's  Dictionary,  Supplement  to  vol.  fll.— Cole's  MS.  Athene  in  Brit, 
l^os.— Granger.-— Knigbi't  Life  of  Colet.— Noble'i  Memoin  of  Cromwell^,  vol.  I^ 
p.  437. — Nicbelt't  B««yer. 

J  Di^L  Hist.^-Necrologie  poor  ainte  1769, 
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by  the  decay  of  a  beneficial  commerce,  that  n^oUitadeft  inca* 
pable  of  finding  employment  at  home,  might  be  rendered  ser- 
viceable to  their  country  abroad,  he  and  a  fevr  others  applied 
to  the  cro\irn  for  the  grant  of  a  district  of  land  in  Ame- 
rica, since  called  Georgia,  which  they  proposed  to  people 
with  emigrants  from  England,  or  persecuted  Protestants 
from  other  parts  of  Europe,  by  means  of  prirate  contribu- 
tion and  parliamentary  aid.  The  charter. being  granted, 
in  June  1732,  Lord  Perceval  was  appointed  first  president; 
and  the  king  having  long  experienced  his  fidelity  to  his 
person  and  government,  created  him  earl  of  Egmont  iir 
Nov.  1733.  Worn  out  by  a  paralytic  decay,  he  died 
May  1,  1748.  His  lordship  married  Catherine,  daughter  of 
sir  Philip  Parker  Ik  Morley,  by  whom  he  had  seven  chil- 
dren, who  all  died  before  him,  except  his  eldest  son  and 
successor,  of  whom  we  shall  take  some  notice. 

The  first  earl  of  Egmont,  according  to  Mr.  Lodge,  ftp« 
pears  to  have  been  a  man  of  an  exemplary  character,  both 
in  public  and  private  life,  and  a  writer  of  considerable 
elegance  and  acuteness.  He  published,  1.  <<  A  Dialogue 
between  a  member  of  the  church  of  England  and  a  Protest 
tant  Dissenter,  concerning  a  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,"  1732. 
2.  "  The  Question  of  the  Precedency  of  the  Peers  of  Ire- 
land in  England,"  1735.  Part  only  of  this  book  was  writ- 
ten by  the  earl  of  Egmont ;  which  was  in  consequence  of  a 
memorial  presented  by  his  lordship  to  his  majesty  Nov.  2, 
1733,  upon  occasion  of  the  solemnity  of  the  marriage  of 
the  princess-royal  with  the  prince  of  Orange.  3.  **  Re- 
marks upon  a  scandalous  piece,  entitled  A  brief  account  of 
the  causes  that  have  retarded  the  progress  of  the  colony  of 
Georgia,"  1743.  His  lordship  published  several  other 
tracts  about  that  time,  relating  to  the  colony ;  and  many 
letters  and  essays  upon  moral  subjects,  in  a  paper  called 
^*  The  Weekly  Miscellany."  His  Lordship  also  formed  a  col* 
lection  of  the  **  Lives  and  Characters  of  eminent  men  ia 
England,  from  very  ancient  to  very  modem  timet,'*  Dr. 
Kippis  appears  to  have  had  the  use  of  this  collection,  when 
employed  on  the  Biographia.  It  is  in  the  possession  of 
lord  Arden.  The  earl  of  Egmont  wrote  a  considerable 
part  of  a  genealogical  history  of  his  own  family,  which  war 
afterwards  enlarged  and  methodized  by  Anderson,,  author 
of  the  Royal  Genealogies;  and  by  Mr.  Wbiston,  of  the 
Tally  Court.  This  book,  which  was  printed  by  the  second 
earl  of  Egmont,  is  entitled  *^  A  geneabgical  History  of  the 
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1ioa$e  of  Iverj^^  and  is  illustrated  by  a  great  ntimber  of 
ppiftraits  and  plates.  It  was  not  intended  for  sale ;  bat  a 
few  copies  are  got  abroad,  and  sell  at  a  very  high  price. 
Lord  Orford,  in  the  first  edition  of  bis  '<  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors/*  attributed  ^^  The  great  Importance  of  a  religious 
Life,"  to  tbis  nobleman,  which,  however,  was  soon  disco- 
vered to  be  from  the  pen  of  Mr-  Melmotb,^ 

PERCEVAL  (John),  second  earl  of  Egmont,  and  son  to 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Westminster,  Feb.  24, 17 1  i  ;  and 
after  a  learned  education  at  bo(ne,  and  the  advantages  of  tra- 
velling, was  chosen  in  1731  (though  then  under  age)  a  bur« 
gefs  for  Harwich ;  and  on  Dec.  31,1741,  unanimously  elected 
representative  for  the  city  of  Westminster ;  as  he  was  in 
1747  for  Weobly  in  Herefordshire.    In  March  1747,  be  was 
appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber  to  Frederick 
prince  of  Wales,  in   which  station  he  continued  till  the 
d^Ui  of  that  prince.    In  1754,  be  was  elected  a  member 
of  parliament  for  the  borongh  of  Qridgwater,  in  the  county  . 
of  Somerset;  and  on  January  9,  1755,  was  sworn  one  oif 
the  ]|orda  of  his  miuesjty's  most  honourable  privy*counciK 
He  was  likewise  appo\i;^ted  one  of  the  privy-council  upon 
tl^  accession  of  bis  present  mtyesty  to  the  throne ;  and 
was  again  elected  in  April  1761,  for  the  borough  of  II- 
ch^ater,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  but  was  next  day  re- 
cboaen  for  the  boroMgh  of  Bridgwater,  for  which  place  be 
made  bis  election*     On  May  7,  1762,  hb  lordship  was 
caU^d  op  to  the  hoMse  of  peecai  in  Great  Britain,  by  the 
title  of  lord  Lov^l  and  Holtaqd,  baron  Level  and  Holland^ 
of  Enmore,  in  the  county  q€  Somerset,  two  of  those  baro- 
p|es  which  were  forfeited  by  attainder  q£  Francis  viscount 
Level,  in  the  Istof  Henry  VIL    On  Nov.  27,  1762,  the 
king  was  (leased  to  appoint  htm  one  of  the  postmasters- 
een(^,  in  the  room  of  the  earl  of  Besborough ;  but  this 
h^  resigned  pn  SepL  1Q>  1763,  in  consequence  of  being  ap- 
point first  lord  c^  the  adraintlty,  which  office  he  resigned 
also  in  Sept.  1766.     H^  Lordship  died  at  kis  house  in 
Pall  I^»  Deo.  4^  1770,  and  was  buried  at  Charlton,  in 
Kent.  ^ 

Mr.  Core  obfUPaQteri^^  this  tmbleman  as  ^  a  fluent  and 
plaaisible  dobater,  warm  in  his  friendship,  and  violent  in  his 
enmity.'*  Lord  Orfofd,  after  mentioning  some  of  his  foi« 
)))^  among  which  was  a  superstitious  veneration  for  the 

A  ]«odts*t  ?«mft«— Wftlp«l^t  Boval  and  Noble  Aathort,  bj  Park. 
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feudal  system,  says,  that,  with  all  these,  he  had  strong 
parts,  great  knowledge  of  the  history  of  this  country,  and 
was  a  very  able,  though  not  an  agreeable  orator.  His 
domestic  virtues  more  than  compensated  for  some  singu- 
larities that  were  very  innocent :  and  had  he  lived  in  the 
age  whose  manners  he  emulated,  his  spirit  would  have 
maintained  the  character  of  an  ancient  peer  with  as  much 
dignity,  as  his  knowledge  would  have  effaced  that  of  others 
jof  his  order. 

As  a  writer,  he  deserves  most  credit  for  a  very  able  and 
celebrated  pamphlet,  long  attributed  to  16rd  Bath^  entitled 
•*  Faction  detected  by  the  evidence  of  facts ;  containing 
an  impartial  view  of  Parties  at  home  and  af&irs  abroad.^' 
Of  this  a  fifth  edition  was  published  in  1743,  8vo.  The 
following  also  are  said  to  have  been  written  by  him : 
1.  **  An  Examination  of  the  principles,  and  an  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  the  two  brothers  (the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
and  Mr.  Pelham),"  1749.  2.  **  A  second  series  of  fects  and 
arguments*'  on  the  same  subject,  1749.  3.  **  An  occasional 
Letter  from  a  gentleman  in  the  country  to  bis  friend  in 
town,  concerning  the  Treaty  negociated  at  Hanau  in  the 
year  1743,'*  174y.  4.  "Alemorial  soliciting  a  grant  of  the 
whole  island  of  St.  John,  in  the  gulph  of  St.  Lawrence. 
This  was  not  published,  but  copies  were  given  by  the  au- 
thor to  ministers  and  some  members  of  both  houses.  Lord 
Orford  says,  that  its  object  was  to  revive  the  feudal  sys- 
tem  in  this  island.  5.  "  A  Proposal  for  selling  part  of  the 
Forest  Land  and  Cbaces,  and  disposing  of  the  produce  to- 
wards the  discharge'  of  that  part  of  the  nationai  debt  due  to 
the  Bank  of  England  *,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Bank,  &c."  1763,  4to.' 

PERCEVAL  (Spencer),  second  son  to  the  preceding, 
by  his  second  lady,  was  born  in  Audley  Square,  Nov.  1, 
1762.  His  infancy  was  spent  at  Charlton,  the  seat  of  his 
family,  in  Kent,  where  he '  went  through  the  first  rudi- 
diments  of  learning,  and  also  contracted  an  early  attach- 
ment for  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Spencer  Wilson,  hart,  who  afterwards  betame  his  wife. 
From  Charlton  he  removed  to  Harrow,  where  he  success* 
fully  prepared  himself  for  the  university.  At  the  proper 
age  he  entered  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  the 
present  bishop  of  Bristol,  Dr.  William- Lort  Mansell,  vnu 

1  Wal pole's  Royal  mod  Noble  Aathort,  edit  in  hit  works;  cd4  m  Svo.  by 
Park.— Colliog'f  Peerage. 
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his  iotor.  There  unwearied  application  and  splendid  abi- 
lities led  him  to  the  highest  academical  honours.  In  1782 
he  obtained  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  on  the  16th 
of  December  of  the  following  year  was  admitted  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn  ;  where,  after  performing  the  necessary  studies, 
he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  Hilary  Term  1736.  He  com- 
menced bis  professional  career  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  and  accompanied  the  Judges  through  the  Midland 
circuit.  His  chief  opponents  were  then  Mr.  (now  Sir  S.) 
Romtlly,  Mr.  Clarke,  and  Mr.  seijeant  Vaughan;  and, 
notwithstanding  a  degree  of  modesty,  which  at  that  period 
almost  amounted  to  timidity,  be  displayed  encouraging 
promises  of  forensic  excellence,  on  some  of  the  first  trials 
on  which  he  was  retained,  particularly  that  of  George 
Thomas,  of  Brackley,  Northamptonshire,  for  forgery.  In 
this  case  be  was  retained  for  the  prosecution ;  and  had  the 
honour  of  contending  with  Mr.  Law,  since  Lord  Chief  Jus^ 
tice  Ellenborough.  This  trial  excited  much  public  atten- 
tion ;  and  the  ability  evinced  by  Mr.  Perceval  increased  the 
number  of  bis  clients.  His  advancement  was  now  both  re- 
gular and  rapid.  In  Hilary  term  1796,  he  obtained  a  silk 
gown,  and  became  the  leading  counsel  on  the  Midland 
circuit,  not  only  in  point  of  rank,  but  also  in  quantity  of 
business.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  counsel  to  the  Ad- 
miralty ;  and  the  university  of  Cambridge  acknowledged  its 
jsense  of  his  merits  by  nominating  him  one  of  its  two  counsel. 

/  About  this  time,  he  had  attracted  the  notice  of  an  attentive 
observer  and  acute  judge  of  men  and  talents,  the  late  Mr. 
Pitt,  by  a  pamphlet  which  he  had  written,  to  prove  **  that 
an  impeachment  of  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  abate 
by  a  dissolution  of  parliament"  This  work  became  the 
foundation  of  his  intimacy  with  the  premier,  and  his  subse- 
quent connexion  with  the  government,  and  caused  a  sudden 
alteration  in  bis  prospects.  His  object  now  was  to  obtain  a 
#eat  in  parliament,  where  he  might  support  those  measures 
for  which  the  situation  of  the  country  seemed  to  call,  and 
a  most  favourable  opportunity  presented  itself.  His  first 
cousin,  lord  Compton,  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  North- 
ampton in  April  1796,  on  thedembe  of  his  maternal  uncle, 
and  conseque/itly  vacated  his  seat  for  the  borough  of  that 
uame.  Mr.  Perceval  immediately  o6Fered  himself  to  repre- 
sent the  vacant  borough,  and  was  too  well  known,  and  too 
universally  esteemed,  to  meet  with  any  opposition.     He 

had  been  previously  appointed  deputy  recorder  j  and  so. 
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highly  did  his  caostitoents  approve  of  his  political  conduct 
and  private  worth,  that  they  returned  him  to  serve  in  three 
parliaments, 

Mr.  Perceval  now  endeavoured  to  4>ecome  thoroughly 
master  of  every  branch  of  policy ;  and  particularly  dedr- 
cated  much  of  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  finance  ;  and 
some  of  his  plans,  in  that  important  department,  are  de* 
serving  of  high  commendation.  In  Hilary  vacation,  in 
1801,  at  the  formation  of  tbe  Addington  administration, 
Mr.  Perceval,  then  in  his  39th  year,  y^as  appointed  solici- 
tor-general, on  tbe  resignation  of  sir  William  Grant,  who 
succeeded  sir  Pepper  Arden,  afterwards  lord  Alvanley,  as 
master  of  tbe  rolls.  In  Hilary  vacation,  1802,  he  waa 
promoted  to  tbe  situation  of  attorney-general,  become 
vacant  by  the  elevation  of  sir  Edward  Law  (now  lord  Ellen- 
borough)  to  the  seat  of  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  King*a 
Bench. 

Mr.  Perceval,  on  receiving  the  appointment  of  solicitor- 
general,  relinquished  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  prac- 
tised only  in  that  of  Chancery.  In  taking  this  step,  he 
mzA  influenced  chiefly  by  tbe  wish  of  havin^^  more  time  to 
dedicate  to  his  political  duties.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
be  succeeded  in  this  view.  In  the  King's  Bench,  though 
he  was  occasionally  engaged  in  conducting  causes  of  great 
importance,  his  business  bad  never  been  so  great  as  wboUy 
to  occupy  his  time*  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when 
it  ia  considered,  that  at  that  time  he  had  to  contend  with, 
as  competitors  in  that  court,  Mr.  Erskine,  Mr.  Mingay,  Mr. 
Law,  Mr.  Ganrow,  and  Mr.  Gibbs,  all  of  them  king's 
counsel,  much  oldei^  than  himself,  and  established  in  great 
practice  before  even  Mr.  Perceval  was  called  to  tbe  bar. 
It  is  no  disgrace  to  him,  that  he  did  not,  before  die  age  of 
forty,  dispossess  these  gentlemen  of  their  clients.  But 
when  he  came  into  Chancery,  he  found  competitors  less 
powerful ;  and  though  his  disadvantages,  in  entering  a 
court  Jn  tbe  practice  of  which  he  had  never  been  regularly 
initiated,  were  great,  he  advanced  rapidly  in  practice; 
.  and  long  before  hiji  abandonment  of  the  bar,  he  had  begua 
to  be  considered  as  the  most  powerful  antagonist  of  sir  Sa- 
muel Romilly,  the  Coryphaeus  of  Equity  Draftsmen. 

Mr.  Perceval  retained  his  situation  as  attorney-general, 
when  Mr.  Pitt  resumed  the  reins  of  government,  and  con- 
tinued to  distinguish  himself  as  a  ready  and  staunch  sup- 
porter of  the  measures  of  that  great  mun.    He  had  tba 
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honour  sometimes  to  call  down  upon  himself  all  the  eIo-> 
quence  of  the  opposition,  and  proved  a  most  useful  partisan 
of  the  administration*  On  Mr.  Pitt's  death,  a  coalition 
(ook  place  between  the  Fox  and  Grenville  parties,  in  which 
Mr.  Perceval  declined  to  share;  and  having  resigned  his 
office,  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  the  benches  of  the 
opposition,  on  which  he  continued  until  Lord  Howick, 
in  1807,  brought  forward  the  Cat^lic  petition,  and  a  bill 
was  proposed  to  remove  the  political  disabilities  of  which 
the  members  of  that  sect  complain.  •  Mr.  Perceval;  tiien, 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  Protestant  Church,  rose  io 
its  defence ;  and  Catholic  emancipation  being  a  measure 
generally  obnoxious,  the  dissolution  of  the  administration 
ibilowed.  As  Mr*  Perceval,  at  this  time,  was  considered 
the  ablest  man  of  his'  party,  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  he  would  have  claimed  one  of  the  first  places  in  tha 
new  ministry  as  his  right.  On  the  contrary,  the  cbaocet-r 
Worship  of  the  exchequer  was  several  times  rejected  by  himt 
whose  only  wish  was  to  resume  the  situaiion  of  uttofaeyr 
general.  This,  however,  not  being  satisfactory  to  hif 
majesty,  Mr.  Perceval  was  offered  the  chancellorship  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster  for  life^  as  a  compensation  for  bis 
|>rofessional  loss,  and  a  provision  for  his  family,  provided 
be  should  agree  to  611  the  office  to  which  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  monarch  called  him.  Notwithstanding 
that  the  value  of  the  chancellorship  proposed  did  not  much 
exceed  2000L  a  year,  nearly  one  thousand  less  than  Mr. 
jPercevai's  profession  produced  per  annum,  bis  sense  of 
pubUc  duty  induced  him  to  comply :  and  wben^  after  bia 
nomination,  parliament  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  at  th^ 
nature  of  the  grant,  he  allowed  it  to  be  cancelled,  a&d  re* 
peated  in  the  house  the  assurance  of  his  readiness  to  serve 
his  majesty  even  without  the  chancellorship  of  the  ducby  of 
^Lancaster,  for  life« 

The  new  administration  was  no  sooner  formed,  in  Marcb 
1807,  than  it  became  necessary  to  consolidate  it  by  an  a{^ 
peal  to  the  ^ense  of  the  people.  Parliament  was  in  conse» 
i)uence  dissolved ;  and  in  the  new  one,  Mr.  Perceval  found 
«o  increase  of  strength,  which  enabled  him  to  carry  on 
that  system  of  public  measures  begun  by  Mr.  Pitt.  To 
recapitulate  these,  and  notice  every  occasion  in  which  he 
atood  prominent  in  debate,  belongs  to  future  history.  It 
may  suffice  here  to  mention,  that  he  haji  the  voice  of  thm 
country  with  him^  and  that  when  a  jregency  became  again 
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necessary,  and  when  the  general  expectation  was  that  th<$ 
regent  would  call  to  his  councils  those  men  who  had  for* 
.aneriy  been  honoured  with  his  confidence,  his  royal  high- 
ness preferred  retaining  Mr.  Perceval  and  his  colleagues  in 
his  service. 

As  a  public  speaker,  Mr.  Perceval  rose  much  in  reputa* 
tion  and  excellence,  after  he  became  minister.  As  the 
leading  man  in  the  house  of  commons,  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  be  able  to  explain  and  defend  all  his  measures ; 
and  this  duty,  arduous  under  all  circumstances,  was  parti- 
cularly so  in  his  case,  as  there  was  scarcely  any  other  medn-. 
ber  of  administration,  in  that  house,  competent  to  the  task 
of  relieving  or  supporting  him.  He,  in  a  short  time,  proved 
that  he  stood  in  need  of  no  assistance :  he  made  himself  so 
completely  acquainted  with  every  topic  that  was  likely  to 
be  regularly  discussed,  that  be  was  never  taken  unkwares 
or  at  «  loss.  In  the  statement  of  his  measures  he  was  re* 
markably  methodical  and  perspicuous.  By  many  persons 
fae  was  deemed  particularly  to  excel  in  his  replies ;  in  re- 
butting any  severe  'remark  that  came  unexpectedly  upon 
him,  and  in  turning  the  feet  adduced,  or  the  argument 
used,  against  his  opponent.  Had  bis  life  been  spared,  it 
is  probable  he  would  have  risen  to  the  highest  degree  of 
reputation  f6r  historiciil  and  constitutional  knowledge,  and 
political  skill. 

The  death  of  this  valuable  servant  of  the  public  was  occaw 
aioned  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  one  of  those  men  who  brood 
overtheirowninjuri_e8,orsupposedinjuries,until  they  become 
Che  willing  agents  of  malignity  and  revenge.  This  catastro- . 
phe  happened  on  Monday,  May  1 1, 1 S 1 2.  About  five  o*ciock 
in  the  evening  of  that  day,  Mr.  Perceval  was  entering  the 
lobby  of  the  house  of  commons^  when  he  was  shot  by  a 
person  named  John  Bellingham,  and  almost  instantly  ex- 
pired. The  murderer,  when  apprehended,  acknowledged 
his  guilt,  but  pleaded  that  he  had  claims  on  administration 
in^hich  had  been  neglected ;  and  it  appeared,  on  bis  trial, 
that  he  had  deliberately  prepared  to  murder  some  person 
in  administration,  without  any  particular  choice ;  and 
that  when  he  was  possessed  by  this  hellish  spirit,  Mr.  Per- 
ceval presented  himself.  No  marks  of  insanity  appeared 
either  previous  to  or  on  his  trial,'  nor  could  be  be  brought 
to  any  proper  sense  of  his  ccime.  He  was  executed  on  ibe 
Monday  following. 

Both  houses  of  parliament,  expressed  their  sense  of  Mr. 
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'perccvara  public  gervices  and  private  worth  by  every  tei» 
timony  of  respect,  and  by  a  liberal  grant  for  the  provision 
H>f  his  family,  while  the  public  at  large  were  no  less  im* 
-pressed  with  the  horror  which  his  cruel  death  created,  and 
-with  the  loss  of  such  a  minister,  at  a  time  when  the  recon- 
ciliation of  contending  political  parties  appeared  hopeless.' 
PERCIVAL  (Thomas),  an  eminent  physician,  was 
.bom  at  Warrington,  September  29,  1740.  Having  lost 
both  his  parents  in  one  day,  he  was  placed  at  the  age  of 
four  years  under  the  protection  of  his  uncle,  Dr.  Thomas 
JPercival,  a  learned  physician,  resident  at  the  same  place; 
bot  of  his  parental  guidance  he  was  also  deprived  at  th^ 
Age  of  ten,  after  which  his  education  was  directed  with  the 
most  kind  and  judicious  attention  by  his  eldest  sister.  Hif 
literary  pursuits  commenced  at  a  private  school  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Warrington,  whence  he  was  removed, 
at  the  age  of  eleven,  to  the  free  grammar-school  of  that 
town,  where  he  exhibited  great  promise  of  talent,  and 
much  industry.  In  1757  he  became  on^  of  the  6rst  pupiU 
of  a  dissenting  academy  then  established  at  Walrrington, 
where  he  pursued  with  unabating  diligence' the  classical 
studies  in  which  he  had  already  made  considerable  proV 
gress,  and  in  particular  had  attained  great  facility  and  ele«»> 
gance  in  Latin  composition.  The  study  of  ethics,  however, 
appears  to  have  pri^icipally  engaged  his  attention  here,  as 
it  did  afterwards  throughout  the  whole  of  his  life,  and 
formed  the  basis  of  all  his  works,  except  those  on  pro- 
fessional subjects.  It  appears  that' before  Mr.  Perceval 
went  to  Warrington  academy,  his  family  was  induced  to 
quit  communion  with  the  church  of  England,  and  to  es«> 
pouse  the  tenets  of  protestant  dissent.  This  was  in  one 
respect  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  him  who  had  thoughts  of 
entering  the  university  of  Oxford ;  but  now,  after  studying 
the  thirty-nine  articles,  he  determined  against  subscrip- 
tion, and  consequently  relinquished  the  advantages  of  aca<^ 
demical  study  at  either  English  university.  He  therefore 
went  in  1761  tO'Edinburgh,  and  commenced  his  studies  in 
medical  science,  which  be  also  carried  on  for  a  year  in 
London.  In  1765  he  removed  to  the  university  of  Leyden, 
with  a  view  to  complete  bis  niedical  course,  and  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic.  Having  accord* 
iogly  defended  in  the  public  schools  his  inaugural  disserta- 
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tion  ^^  De  Frigore/*  be  was  presented  with  the  diploma  of 
M.  D.  July  6f  1765.  On  his  return,  which  was  throagfa 
France  and  Holland^  at  the  close  of  the  same  year,  he 
joined  his  family  at  Warringtont  and  soon  after  married 
£lisab6tb,  the  daughter  and  only  surviving  child  of  Na- 
thaniel Bassnett^  esq.  merchant,  of  London.  In  1767  he 
removed  with  his  £unily  to  Manchester,  and  commenced 
his  professional  career  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  success. 

The  leisure  which  Dr.  Percival  had  hitherto  enjoyed, 
had  given  him  the  opportunity  of  engaging  in  various  pfai« 
losopbical  and  experimental  inquiries,  relating,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  science  of  physio.  The  ^^  Assays'*  which  he 
formed  on  the  result  of  his  investigations,  were  sometimes 
presented  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  were  afterwards  in- 
serted in  the  volumes  of  its  Transactions ;  at  other  ti  mes  they 
#ere  communicated  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of 
the  most  current  periodical  journals.  These  miscellaneous 
pieces  were  afterwards  collected,  and  published  in  one 
volume,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Essays  medical  and  experi* 
mental."  A  second  volume  appeared  in  1773,  and  a  third 
in  1776,  and  were  received  by  the  learned  world  as  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  man  of  profound  knowledge  and  sound  judg-* 
ment. 

Extensive  as  Dr.  Percival^s  practice  was,  he  (bund  lei- 
sure to  continue  those  publications  on  which  his  fame  is 
founded^  and  by  which  he  was  soon  known  throughout 
Europe^  Among  these  we  may  mention  **  Observations 
and  Experiments  on  the  Poison  of  Lead,*'  1774;  *^  A  Fa« 
ther's  Instructions,  consisting  of  tales,  fables,  and  reflec- 
tionS|  designed  to  promote  the  love  of  virtue,  a  taste  for 
knowledge^  and  an  early  acquaintance  with  the  works  of 
nature/'  1 775.  Two  years  afiber  he  added  another  voiumei 
completing  the  work,  which  is  executed  in  a  manner  ex« 
cellently  adapted  to  its  object.  *^  On  the  Use  of  Flowers 
of  Zinc  in  epileptic  cases"  (Medical  Commentaries,  vol.  II.) 
"  iVlisoellaneous  practical  Observations,"  (ibid.  V.)  "  Ac- 
count of  the  Earthquake  at  Manchester,'  (ibid.)  *'  Tb« 
Disadvantages  of  early  Inoculation*"  **  Experiments  and 
Observations  on  Water."  ^*  Moral  and  literary  Disserta-* 
tions,"  1784,  8va  **  On  the  Roipan  Colonies  and  Stations 
in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,"  (Phil.  Trans.  XLVII.  216.) 
^'  Account  of  a  double  Child,"  (ibid.  360.)  *<  Experiments 
on  the  Peruvian  Bark,  (ibid.  LVII.  221.)  «  Experiments 
aad  Observations  on  the  Waters  of  fiuscton  and  Manches- 
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<er/*  (ibid.  LXH.  455.)  «<  On  ibe  Population  of  Manches- 
ter and  other  adjacent  placet/'  (ibid.  LXIV.  54;  LXV. 
322,  and  Supplement,  LXVI.  160.)  <»  New  aod  cheap 
way  of  preparing  Potash,"  (ibid.  LXX.  545.) 

The  ^  Manchester  Memoirs"  were  also  fneqoently  ho- 
noured by  Dr.  PerciraPs  coromuuication«.  Ttie  society, 
indeed,  by  which  they  were  published,  derived  its  origin 
from  the  stated  weekly  meetings  for  conTersation,  which 
Dr.  Percival  held  at  his  own  house  ;  the  resort  of  the  lite-* 
rary  characters,  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  of  occa* 
sional  strangers.  As  these  meetings  became  more  nume-^ 
70U8,  it  was  in  time  found  convenient  to  transfer  them  to  a 
tavern,  and  to  constitute  a  few  rules  for  tbe  better  direc-r 
tion  of  their  proceedings.  Tlie  members  thus  insensibly 
formed  themselves  into  a  dub,  which  was  supported  with 
so  much  success,  as  at  length,  in  1781,  to  assome  tbe  title 
of  "Tbe  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Mancbes-* 
ten"  Dr.  Percival  was  appointed  joint  president  with 
James  Massey,  esq.  and  his  literary  contributions  were  fre«> 
quentaod  valuable.  When  acting  as  president,  his  powers 
both  of  comprebeosioo  and  discourse  were  sometimes  called 
forth  to  considerable  exercise;  and  perhaps  on  no  occasion 
were  his  talents  more  fully  exerted,  than  when  he  at  once 
guided  and  systetnatised  the  tofMcs  of  animated  discusaioir. 
Another  scheme  which  he  patronized  was  for  the  establish- 
ment of  public  lectures  on  mathematics,  the  fine  arts,  and 
commerce,  somewhat  in  tbe  manner  of  the  instkutions  lately 
attempted  in  London  ;  but  that  ef  Manchester,  after  twi^ 
winters  of  unfavourable  trial,  waa  at  length  reluctantly 
abandoned,  and  those  of  the  metropolis  have  not  yet  much 
to  boast  on  tbe  score  of  eneoufagement  or  utihty.  Dr. 
Percival  experienced  two  other  disappointments,  in  bis  mu 
deavours  to  support  the  dissenting  academy  at  Warrington, 
and  to  establish  one  at  Manchester  in  its  room|  neither  of 
which  schemes  was  found  practicable. 

Dr,  Percival  died  of  an  acute  disease  on  Augfiist  30,  1804, 
in  the  sixty^fburth  year  of  his  age,  universally  respected 
and  cegretted.  His  works  were  collected  and  published 
in  1S07,  4  vols.  8ve,  by  one  of  his  sons,  with  a  viery  int6*> 
resting  biographical  memoir,  from  whioh  we  have  borrowed 
tbe  preceding  particulars.  For  what  follows  of  Dr.  Perce* 
▼aFs  character,  we  are  principally  indebted  to  Dr.  Mage^ 
of  Trinity  college,  DuUin. 

^*  The  cbanM^er  of  Dr.  Percivai  was  in  every  way  €ako«> 
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lated  to  seciare  for  him  that  eminence  in  his  profetsion,  an^ 
that  general  respect,  esteem,  and  attachment,  which  he» 
every  where  obtained.  A  quick  penetration,  a  discrimi-- 
nating  judgment,  a  patient  attention,  a  comprehensive 
knowledge,  and,  above  all,  a  solemn  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, were  the  endowments  which  so  conspicuously  fitted 
him  at  once  to  discharge  the  duties,  and  to  extend  the 
boundaries,  of  the  healing  art;  and  his  external  accom- 
plishments and  manners  were  alike  happily  adapted  to  the 
o£Bces  of  his  profession.  In  social  discussion,  he  possessed 
powers  of  a  very  uncommfon  stamp,  combining  the  accu-i 
racy  of  science,  and  the  strictest  precision  of  method,  with 
the  graces  of  a  copious  and  unstudied  elocution ;  and  to 
these  was  superadded  the  polish  of  a  refined  urbanity,  the 
joint  result  of  innate  benevolence,  and  of  early  and  habi- 
tual intercourse  with  the  most  improved  classes  of  society. 
In  few  words,  he  was  an  author  ivithout  vanity,  a  philoso- 
pher without  pride,  a  scholar  without  pedantry,  ahd  a 
Christian  without  guile.  Affable  in  his  manners,  courteous 
in  his  conversation,  dignified  in  his  deportment,  cheerful 
in  his  temper,  warm  in  his  aifections,  steady  in  bis  friend- 
ships, mild  in  his  resentments,  and  unshaken  in  his  princi^ 
pies;  the  grand  object  of  his  life  was  usefulness,  and  the 
grand  spring  of  alt  bis  actions  was  religion. 

**  As  a  literary  character,  Dr.  Percival  held  a  distin- 
guished rank.  His  earlier  publications  were  devoted  ta 
medical,  chemical,  and  philosophical  inquiries,  which  he 
pursued  extensively,  combining  the  cautious  but  assiduous 
employment  of  experiment,  with  scientific  observation, 
and  much  literary  research.  His  ^  Essays  Medical  and 
Experimental,'  obtained  for  the  author  a  considerable  re- 
putation in  the  philosophical  world,  and  have  gone  through 
many  editions*  The  subjects  which  occupied  his  pen,  in 
later  years,  were  of  a  nature  most  congenial  to  his  feel- 
ings ;  and  in  the  several  volumes  of  *  A  Father's  Instnic-^ 
tions  to  his  Children,^  and  of  *  Moral  Dissertations,'  which 
appeared  at  different  periods,  through  a  space  of  twenty- 
five  years,  and  which  were  originally  conceived  with  the 
ilesign  of  exciting  in  the  hearts  ot  bis  cluldren  a  desire  of 
knowledge  and  a  love  of  virtue,  there  is  to  be  found  as 
much  of  pure  style,  genuine  feeling,  refined  taste,  apt 
illustration,  and  pious  reflection,  as  can  easily  be  di^coi» 
vered,  in  the  same  compass,  in  any  didactic  composition* 
liis  last  work,  which  be  expressly  dedicated  as  &  <pa* 
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ventttl  tegaey*  to  a  much-loved  son,  under  the  title  of 
^*  Medical  Ethics,  or  a  Code  of  Institutes  and  Precepts, 
adapted  to  the  professional  conduct  of  physicians  and  sur- 
geons/ published  in -1803,  is  a  monument  of  his  profes- 
sional integrity,  in  which,  while  he  depicted  those  excel- 
lencies of  the  medical  character  which  he  approved  in 
theory,  he  unconsciously  drew  the  portrait  of  himself,  and 
described  those  which  be  every  day  exempli6ed  in  prac- 
tice.'" 

PERCY  (Thomas),  a  late  learned  prelate,  a  descendant 
of  the  ancient   earls    of  Northumberland,    was  born  at 
Bridgenorth  in  Shropshire,  in  1728,  and  educated  at  Christ 
church,  Oxford.    In  July  1753  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.; 
and  in  1756  he  was  presented  by  that  college  to  the  vi. 
carage  of  Easton  Maudait,  in  Northamptonshire,  which  he 
held  with  the  rectory  of  Wilbye,  in  the  same  county,  given 
'him  by  the  earl  of  Sussex.     In  1761  he  began  his  literary 
career,  by  publishing  **  Hao  Kiou  Chouan,**  a  translation 
from  the  Chinese;  which  was  followed,  in  1762,  by  a  coU 
lection  of  *' Chinese  Miscellanies,"  and  in  1763  by  *'Five 
Pieces  of  Runic  Poetry,"  translated  from  the  Icelandic  lau* 
guage.     In  1 764  he  published  a  new  version  of  the  *^  Song 
of  Solomon,"  with  a  commentary  and  annotations.    The 
year   following  he  published  the  ^*  Reliques  of  Antient 
English  Poetry,"  a  work  which  constitutes  an  aera  in  the 
history  of  English  literature  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Perhaps  the  perusal  of  a  folio  volume  of  ancient  manuscripts 
given  to  the  bishop  by  a  friend  in  early  life  (from  which 
he  afterwards  made  large  extracts  in  the  ^<  Reliques,")  led 
his  mind  to  those  studies  in  which  he  so  eminently  distin- 
guished himself.     It  appears  likewise  that  Shenstone  en- 
couraged bim  in  publishing  the  ^^  Reliques."     The  same 
year  he  published  **  A  Key  to  the  New  Tesument,"  a  con* 
cise  manual  for  Students  of  Sacred  Literature,  which  has 
been  adopted  in  the  universities,  and  often  reprinted.   After 
the  publication  of  the  ^*  Reliques,"  he  was  iovitjed  by  the 
late  duke  and  duchess  of  Northumberland  to  reside  with 
them  as  their  domestic  chaplain.     In  1769  he  published 
**  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  at  St. 
PauPs/'     In  1770  he  conducted  "  The  Northumberland 
Household  Book"  through  the  press ;  the  same  year  he 
published  ''The  Hermit  of  Warkworth,"  and  a  translatioa 
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of  Mallet*^  *^  Northern  Antiquities/*  with  notes.    A  second 
edition  of  the  "  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry^'  was  publithed 
in  1775,  a  third  in  1794,  and  a  fourth  in  1814.     In  1769 
be  was  nominated  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty ;  ia 
1778  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Carlisle ;  and  iri 
1782  to  the  bishopric  of  Dromorein  Ireland,  where  he  con- 
stantly resided,  promoting  the  instruction  and  comfort  of 
the  poor  with  unremitting  attention,  and  superintending 
tlie  sacred  and  civil  interests  of  the  diocese,  with  vigilance 
and  assiduity ;  revered  and  beloved  for  his  piety,  liberality^ 
benevolence,   and  hospitality,   by  persons  of  every  rank 
and  religious  denomination.     Under  the  loss  of  sight,  of 
which  he  was  gradually  deprived  some  years  before  his 
death,  he  steadily  maintained  his  habitual  cheerfulness ; 
and  in  his  last  painful  illness  he  displayed  such  fortitude 
and  strength  of  mind,  such  patience  and  resignation  to  the 
divine  will,  and  expressed  such  heartfelt  thankfulness  for 
the  goodness  and  mercy  shewn  to  him  iu  the  course  of  ^, 
long  and  happy  life,  as  were  truly  impressive  and  worthy 
of  that  pure  Christian  spirit,  in  him  so  eminently  conspi* 
cuous.     His  only  son  died  in  1783.    Two  daughters  sur- 
vive him ;  the  eldest  is  married  to  Samuel  Isted,  esq.  of 
Ecton,  in  Northamptonshire;  and  the  youngest  to  the  bon. 
and  rev.  Pierce  Meade,  archdeacon  of  Dromore.     In  177T 
the  rev*  John  Bowie  addressed  A  printed  letter  to  Dr. 
.  Percy,  announcing  a  new  and  classical  edition  of  ^^  Don 
Quixote."     In  1780  Mr.  Nichols  was  indebted  to  him  for 
many  useful  communications  for  the  *'  Select  Colle<!ti6n  of 
Miscellany  Poems."     When  elevated  to  the  mitre,  Mr. 
Nichols  was  also  under  further  obligations  In  the  ^  History 
of  Hinckley,'*  1782.     In  1786  the  edition  of  the  Tatier,  in 
six  volumes,  small  8vo,  was  benefited  by  the  bints  sug* 
gested  by  bishop  Percy  to  the  rev.  Dr.  Calder,  the  learned 
and  industrious  annotator  and  editor  of  those  volumes.. 
The  subsequent  editions  of  the  Spectator  and  Guardian  were 
also  improved  by  some  of  his  lordship's  notes.     Between 
1760  and  1764,  Dr.  Percy  had  proceed«Ni  very  far  at  the  press 
With  an  admirable  edition  of  '^  Surrey*s  Poems,**  and  also 
with  a^  good  edition  of  the  Works  of  Villiers  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham ;  both  which,  frofti  a  variety  of  causes,  remained 
la^ny  years  unfinished  in  the  warehouse  of  Mr.  Tonsoii  in 
the  Savoy;  but  weire  resumed  in  1795,  and  nearly  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  when  the  whole  impression  of  both  works 
was  unfortunately  consumed  by  the  fire  in  Red  Lion  Pas- 
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^Bage  ill  1 808.  H]8  lordship  died  at  bis  episcopal  palace, 
Dromore,  on  Sept.  30,  1811,  in  his  eighty-third  year.  So 
much  of  his  life  had  passed  in  the  literary  world,  strictly 
BO  called,  that  authentic  memoirs  of  his  life  would  form  an 
interesting  addition  to  our  literary  history,  but  nothing  has 
yet  appeared  frpm  the  parties  most  able  to  contribute  such 
information.  The  preceding  particulars  we  believe  to  be 
correct,  as  far  as  they  go,  but  we  cannot  offer  them  as  sa- 
tisfactory.' 

PEREFIXE  (Hardouin'  de  Bbaumont  de),  a  cele- 
brated archbishop  of  Paris,  and  master  of  the  Sorbonne, 
was  son  of  a  steward  of  the  household  to  cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, who  took  care  of  his  education.  He  distinguished 
himself  as  a  student,  was  admitted  doctor  of  the  house  ahd 
aociety  of  the  Sorbonne,  preached  with  great  applause^ 
and  was  appointed  preceptor  to  Louis  XIV.  and  afterwards 
bishop  of  Rhodes,  but  resigned  this  bishopric  because  he 
could  not  reside  in  his  diocese.  In  1664,  M.  de  Perefixe 
was  made  archbishop  of  Paris  ;  and,  soon  after,  by  the  ad«> 
vice  of  father  Annat,  a  Jesuit,  published  a  mandate  for  the 
pure  and  simple  signature  of  the  formulary  of  Alexander 
VII.  His  distinction  between  divine  faith  and  human  faith, 
made  much  noise,  and  was  attacked  by  the  celebrated  Ni-* 
cole.  His  attempt  also  to  make  the  nuns  of  Port- Royal 
sign  the  formulary,  met  with  great  resistance,  which  occa^ 
sioned  many  publications  against  him  ;  but  his  natural  dis^ 
position  was  extremely  mild,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost 
reluctance  that  he  forced  himself  to  proceed  against  thes^ 
celebrated  nuns.  He  died  December  31,  1670,  at  Paris. 
He  had  been  admitted  a  member  of  the  French  academy  m 
1654.  His  worksjare,  an  excellent  "  Hist,  of  K.  Henry  IV.'* 
Amst.  1661,  12mo.  This  and  the  edition  of  1664  are 
scarce  and  in  much  request,  but  that  of  1749  is  more  com- 
mon. Somie  writers  pretend  that  Mezerai  was  the  real  au- 
thor of  this  history,  and  that  M.  de  Perefixe  only  adopted 
it;  but  they  bring  no  proofs  of  their  assertion.  He  pub- 
lished also  a  book,  entitled  "Institutio  Principis,'*  1647, 
16to,  containing  a  collection  of  maxims  relative  to  the  du-* 
ties  of  a  king  in  his  minority.' 

PERGOLESI  (John  Baptist),  one  of  the  most  excel- 
lent  of  the  Itsllian  composers,  was  born  at  Casoria  in  the 

}  Gtnt  Mag.  vol.  LZXXl.^Bo9w«H't  Life  of  JobiUKm.— NioMi's  Bo«ye^ 
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kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1704 ;  and  wa^  edocated  at  Naples 
under  Gaetano  Grecoy  a  very  famous  musician  of  that  time. 
The  prince  of  San-Agliauo^  or  Stigkiano,  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  talents  of  young  Pergoiesi^  took  him 
,  under  his  protection,  and,  from  1730  to  1734,  procured 
bim  employment  in  the  new  theatre  at  Naples,  where  his 
operas  had  prodigious  success.  He  then  visited  Rome, 
for  which  place  his  "  Olympiade*'  was  composed,  and  there 
performed,  but  was  by  no  means  applauded  as  it  deserved ; 
after  which  he  returned  to  Naples,  and  falling  into  a  con- 
sumptive disorder,  died  in  1737,  at^  the  premature  age  of 
tfairty*three.  It  is  hot  true,  as  some  authors  have  asserted, 
that  he  was  poisoned  by  some  of  his  rivals,  nor  indeed  was 
the  success  of  hia  productions  sufficiently  great  to  render  him 
an  object  of  envy.  His  fame  was  posthumous.  From  the 
style  of  bis  composition,  the  lulians  have  called  him  the  < 
Oomenichino  of  music*  Ease,  united  with  deep  knowledge 
of  harmony,  and  great  richness  of  melody,  forms  the  cha* 
racteristic  of  his  music.  It  expresses  the  passions  with  the 
very  voice  of  nature,  and  speaks  to  the  soul  by  the  natural 
force  of  its  effects*  It  has  been  thought,  by  some,  of  too 
melancholy  a  cast,  which  might  arise,  perhaps,-  from^  the 
depression  produced  by  infirmity  of  constitution.  His 
principal  works  are,  1.  The  *'  Stabat  Mater,*'  usually  con-r 
sidered  as  his  most  perfect  work,  and  much  better  known 
than  any  other,  in  this  country.  2.  Another  famous  mass, 
beginning,  ^'  Dixit  et  laudate,"  first  heard  with  rapture  at 
Naples,  soon  after  his  return  from  Rome.  3.  The  mass 
called  ^<  Salve  Regina,"  the  last  of  his  productions,  com* 
posed  at  Torre  diel  Greco,  a  very  short  time  before  his 
death,  but  as  much  admired  as  any  of  his  compositions. 
4.  •  His  opera  of  **  Olympiade,*'  set  to  the  words  of  M etas* 
tasio.  5.  ^*  La  serva  Padrona,**  a  comic  opera.  6.  His 
famous  cantata  of  <'  Orfeo  e  Euridice."  The  greater  part 
of  his  other  compositions  were  formed  for  pieces  written  in 
the  Neapolitan  dialect,  and  unintelligible  to  die  rest  of 
Italy.  Pergolesi's  first  and  principal  instrument  was  the 
violin.  Dr.  Burney  says,  that  *^  he  had,  perhaps,  more 
energy  of  genius,  and  a  finer  toe/,  than  any  of  his  prede* 
cessors ;  for  though  no  labour  appears  in  his  productions^ 
even  for  the  church,  where  the  parts  are  thin,  and  fre- 
quently in  unison,  yet  greater  and  more  beautiful  effects 
are  often  produced  in  the  performance  than  are  promised 
in  the  score."-—"  The  church-music  of  Pergolesi  has  been 
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eensafed  by  bis  coantrjrmaDy  Padre  Martini,  as  weH  as  by 
some  English  musical  critics,  for  too  roocb  levity  of  move- 
ment, and  a  dramatic  cast,  even  in  some  of  his  slow  airs  ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  Eximeno  says,  that  he  never  heard, 
and  perhaps  never  shall  hedr,  sacred  music  accompanied 
with  instruments,  so  learned  and  so  divine,  as  the  Subat 
Mater."  Dr.  Burney  thinks  it  very  doubtful  whether  the 
sonatas  ascribed  to  this  author  are  genuine;  but  observes, 
that  the  progress  since  made  in  instrumental  music,  ought 
not,  at  all  events,  to  diminish  the  reputation  of  Pergolesi,* 
*'  which,^*  he  adds,  *'  was  not  built  on  productions  of  that 
kind,  but  on  vocal  compositions,  in  which  the  clearness, 
simplicity,  truth,  and  sweetness  of  expression,  justly  en«> 
title  him  to  supremacy  over  all  his  predecessors,  and  con- 
temporary rivals ;  and  to  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame, 
among  the  great  improvers  of  the  art ;  as,  if  not  the  foun-^ 
der,  tbe  principal  polisher  of  a  style  of  composition  both^ 
for  the  church  and  stage,  which  has  been  constantly  cnlti- 
vate^  by  bis  st^ccessors ;  and  which,  at  the  distance  of  half 
a  century  from  the  short  period  in  which  he  flourished, 
still  reigns  throughout  EuroQe.'^  The  learned  historian, 
for  this  reason,  justly  considers  the  works  of  Pergolesi-aa 
forming  a  great  asra  in  modern  music* 

PERIERS>  or  PfiRRIERS  (Bonavknture  des),  an  old 
French  satirist,  was  born  at  Arnay-le-Duc,  a  small  town  of 
Burgundy,  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He 
went  through  his  early  studies  with  credit,  and  was  ad* 
vanced  to  the  place  of  valet- de-chambre  to  the  queen  of 
Navarre,  sister  of  Francis  I.  About  this  time  a  considerable 
freedom  of  opinion  prevailed  at  court,  and  the  disputes  of 
certain  theologians  had  occasionally  furnished  subjects  for 
ridicule.  Des  Periers,  who  was  young  and  lively,  wrote 
his  celebrated  work  entitled  ^*  Cymbalum  muddi,'*  in  which 
the  divines  of  the  time  found  nothing  but  atheism  and  im- 
piety, while  others  considered  the  satire  as  general  and 
legitimate.  A  modern  reader  will  perhaps  discover  more 
folly  and  extravagance  than  either  impiety  or  wit.  The 
work,  howeyer,  was  prohibited  by  an  order  of  council  soon 
after  it  appeared  ;  and,  according  to  De  Bure  and  Brunet, 
but  one  copy  is  known  to  exist  of  (he  original  edition.  Dea 
Periers  did  not  lose  his  situation  at  court,  but  continued  in 
the  same  favour  with  the  queen  of  Navarre,  and  is  sup^ 
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posed  to  htve  wntten  some  part  of  the  taleii  which  were 
published  under  the  name  of  that  prineess.  Oes  Periers  is 
said  to  have  indulged  in  excesses  which  mined  his  health, 
and  in  the  paroKysm  of  a  fever  he  coramitted  suicide  in  1 544. 
His  works  are,  1 .  The  **  Andria"  of  Terence,  translated  into 
French  rhyme,  Lyons,  1537,  8vo.  12.  ^*Cymbalum  mundi, 
en  Fran9ai8,  contenant  quatres  dialogues  poetiques,  fort 
antiques,  joyeux,  et  facetieux,"  Paris,  1537,  8vo.  This, 
which  was  the  first  edition,  he  published  under  the  name 
of  Thomas  du  Clevier.  It  was  reprinted  at  Lyons  in  1538, 
8vo,  also  a  rare  edition.  In  1711,  Prosper  Marchand  pub- 
lished an  edition  in  12mo,  with  a  long  letter  on  the  history 
of  the  work.  Of  this  an  English  translation  was  published 
in  1712,  8vo.  The  last  edition  is  that  with  notes  by  Fal- 
conet and  Lancelot,  which  appeared  in  1732,  12mo.  3. 
*'Recueil  desCEuvres  de  B.  Desperiers,'*  Lyons,  1544,8vo. 
This  is  the  only  edition  of  his  works  which  conuins  his 
poetry.  4.  "  Nouvelles  recreations  et  joyeux  devis,"  Ly- 
ons, 1558,  8vo,  a  collection  of  tales  attributed  to  Des 
Periers,  but  which  some  think  were  the  production  of  Ni- 
colas Denisot,  and  James  Peletier;  and  it  is  certain  that 
there  are  some  facts  mentioned  in  them  which  did  not 
occur  pntil  .after  the  death  of  Des  Periers.  I'he  reader 
may  derive  more  information  on  this  subject,  if  he  think 
it  interesting,  from  La  Monnoye's  preliminary  dissertation 
to  the  edition  of  these  tales  published  at  Amsterdam  (Paris) 
in  1735,  3  vols.  l2mo.* 

PERINGSKIOLD  (JoHV),  a  learned  Northern  anti- 
quary, was  born  Oct.  6,  1654,  at  Suengnes  in  Sudermania, 
and  was  the  son  of  Lawrence  Frederic  Perioger,  professor 
of  rhetoric  and  poetry.  Having  acquired  great  skill  in 
northern  antiquities,  he  was  tu  1689  appointed  professor 
at  Upsal;  in  1693,  secretary  and  antiquary  to  the  king  of 
Sweden,  and  in  1719- counsellor  to  the  chancery  for  anti- 
quities. When  appointed  secretary  to  the  king  he  chauged 
bis  name  from  Peringer  to  Peringskiold.  He  died  March 
t4,  1720.  His  principal  works,  which  are  very  much  va- 
lued by  Swedish  historia^is  and  antiquaries,  are,  1.  '*  Snar- 
ronis  Sturtonidfo  Hist  regom  SepteutrionaUum,**  with 
two  translations,  1697,  fol.  2.  *^  Historta  Wilkinettsium, 
Theodorici  Veronensis,  ae  Niflungortim,^*  &c.  copied  from 
an  ancient  Scandinavian  MS.  with  a  tnanslaitioo,   1715,  foL 
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S.  **  Hist  Hialmari  regis,^'  from  a  Runic  MS. :  this  is  in- 
serted in  Hickes's  Thesaurus.  4.  **  Monumenu  Sueco« 
Gothica,"  2  vols.  fol.  1 7 10— 1719,  &c.  &c. ' 

PERINODEL  VAGA  (otherwise  PierinoBuonaccorsi), 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  and  assistants  of 
Raphael  in  the  Vatican,  was  born  in  a  Tuscan  vilia(];e  in 
1500.  Vasari  seems  to  consider  him  as  the  first  designer 
of  the  Florentine  school  after  Michael  Angelo,  and  as  the 
best  of  RaphaePs  pupils :  it  is  certain,  that  in  a  general 
grasp  of  the  art,  none  approached  Julio  Romano  so  near, 
equally  fit  to  render  on  a  large  scale  the  historic  designs  of 
bis  master,  to  work  in  stucco  and  grotesque  ornaments  with 
Giovanni  da  Udine,  or  with  Polidoro  to  paint  chiaroscuros. 
The  Immolation  of  Isaac  in  the  Stanze,  the  taking  of  Jeri- 
cho, Joseph  sold  by  his  Brethren,  Jacob  with  the  Vision, 
the  Drowning  of  Pharaoh,  with  others  among  the  frescos  of 
the  Loggia,  are  his.  That  he  had  much  of  the  Florentine 
style  may  be  seen  in  the  works  of  his  own  invention,  such  as 
the  Birth  of  Eve  in  the  church  of  St.  Marcello,  at  Rome,  a 
high-wrought  performance,  with  some  Infants  that  have  Itn 
air  of  life.  At  a  monastery  in  Tivoli  there  is  a  St.  John  in 
the  same  style,  with  an  admirable  landscape,  and  many 
more  in  Lttcca  and  Pisa. 

But  the  real  theatre  of  Perino*s  art  is  Genoa,  where  be 
arrived  in  1528,  to  preside  over  the  embellishments  and 
decorations  of  the  magnificent  palace  of  prince  Doria  with- 
out the  gate  of  St.  Tommaso.  Every  thing  in  this  mansion, 
whether  executed  by  Pierino  himself,  or  from  his  cartoons, 
breathes  the  spirit  of  Raphael's  school,  in  proportion  to  the 
felicity  or  inferiority  of  execution ;  a  nearer  approach  neither 
his  powers  nor  principles  permitted :  eager  to  dispatch,  and 
greedy  to  acquire,  be  debased  much  of  his  plan  by  the 
indelicate  or  interested  choice  of  his  associates.  It  is^ 
however,  to  the  style  he  introduced,  and  the  principles  ho 
established,  that  Genoa  owes  the  foundation  of  its  schooL 
Perino  died  in  1547,  aged  forty-seven.^ 

PERION  (Joachim),  a  learned  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
was  bom  at  Cormery,  in  Touraiiie,  in  1500.  He  took  the 
Benedictine  habit  in  the  abbey  of  thb  name,  1517,  and 
died  there  about  1559,  nged  near  sixty.  Among  bis  writ- 
ings are  four  *^  Dialogues,**  in  Latin,  on  the  origin  of  the 

<  NioeroB,  tc).  I. — Bib).  Geitnanique,  roh  III.  p.  255. 
*  Pilkiogtoi^  bf  FuMlk    S«e  alw  o«r  article  of  Pinmi. 
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French  language,  and  its  resemblance  to  the  G^eek,  Parit, 
1555)  8vo;  some  tracts  in  defence  of  Aristotle  and  Cicero, 
against  Peter  Ramus,  8vo ;  Latin  translations  of  some  books 
of  Plato,  Aristotle,*  St.  John  Damascenus,  &c. ;  "  Loci 
Theologici,"  Paris,  1540,  8vo.  He  wrote  in  more  elegant 
Latin  than  was  common  with  the  divines  of  that  age ;.  but  his 
accuracy  and  critical  skill  have  been  in  many  respects  justly 
<:ailed  in  question.  * 

PERIZONIUS  (James),  a  learned  German,'  was  of  a 
iamily  originally  of  Teutorp,  a  small  town  in  Westphalia  : 
their  name  was  Voorbrock ;  but  being  changed  for  Peri- 
zonius  (a  Greek  word  o^  similar  import,  implying  some*** 
thing  of  the  nature  of  a-  girdle)  by  one  who  published  an 
'^  Epithalamium,"  with  this  name  subscribed,  it  was  ever 
after  retained  by  the  learned  part  of  the  family.  Anthoky 
Perizonius,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  article,  was 
rector  of  the  school  of  Dam,  professor  of  divinity  and  the 
Oriental  languages,  first  at  Ham,  and  afterwards  at  De- 
venter;  at  which  last  place  he  died  in  1672,  in  bis  forty- 
sixth  year.  He  published,  in  1(^69,  a  learned  treatise^ 
"  De  Ratione  studii  Theologici." 

James,  his  eldest  son,  was  born  at  Dam,  Oct  26,  1651. 
He  studied  first  under  Gisbert  Cuper,  at  Deventer,  and 
was  afterwards,  in  1671,  removed  to  Utrecht,  where  be 
attended  the  lectures  of  Grsvius.  His  father  designed  him 
for  the  church,  but  after  his  death  he  preferred  the  mixed 
studies  of  polite  learning,  history,  and  antiquity,  and  weot^ 
in  1674,  to  Leyden,  where  his  preceptor  was  Theodore 
Ryckius,  professor  of  history  and  eloquence  in  that  city. 
He  became  afterwards  rector  of  the  Latin  school  at  Delft^ 
from  which  he  was  promoted  in  1681  to  the  professorship 
of  history  and  eloquence  at  Franeker.  His  reputation 
bringing  a  great  concourse  of  scholars  to  this  university,  he 
was  complimented  by  the  addition  to  bis  stipend  of  an 
hundred  crowns,  and  when  on  the  death  of  Ryckius  in 
1690,  Perizonius  was  offered  the  vacant  professorship,  the 
curators  of  Franeker  were  so  desirous  of  his  continuing 
with  them  that  they  added  another  hundred  crowns  to  hiic 
stipend.  He  was,  however,  in  1693,  persuaded  to  goto 
Leyden  to  fill  the  place  of  professor  of  history,  eloquenee, 
and  the  Greek  language ;  and  in  this  employment  con-, 
tinned  till  his  death.     He  was  a  man  of  incredible  dili* 

>  Niceron,  fol.  XXXVI.— Diet.  Hirt. 
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gence  as  well  as  accuracy,  never  committing  any  thing  to 
the  press  withont  the  strictest  revisal  and  examination. 
Such  uninterrupted  application  is  said  by  his  biographers 
to  bare  shortened  his  life,  which,  however,  extended  to 
sixty-six  years.  He  died  April  6,  1717,  and  left  a  will 
'that  savoured  a  little  of  that  whim  and  peculiarity- which 
sometimes  infects  the  learned  in  their  retirements.  Ho 
ordered,  that  as  soon  as  he  should  expire,  his  body  should 
be  dressed  in  his  clothes,  then  set  up  in  a  cbair,  and  that 
a  beard  should  be  made  for  him.  Some  say  this  was  done 
that  a  painter  might  finish  his  picture,  already  begun,  in 
order  to  be  placed  over  the  manuscripts  and  books  which 
he  left  to  the  library  of  the  university.  He  was  a  man  of  a 
good  mien,  well  made,  of  a  grave  and  serious  air,  but  far 
from  any  thing  of  pedantry  and  affectation  ;  and  so  modest, 
that  he  never  willingly  spake  of  himself  and  his  writings. 

He  published  a  great  many  works 'in  Latin  relarting  to 
history,  antiquities,  and  classical  literature,  among  which 
are,  1.  ^  M.  T.  Ciceronis  eruditio,''  an  inaugural  oration^ 
at  his  being  installed  professor  of  Franeker  in  1681.     2. 
**  Animadversiones  Histories,  4  685,'^  8vo,  a  valuable  mis* 
cellany  of  remarks  on  the  mistakes  of  historians  and  critics. 
3.  *'  Q^  Curtius  in  integrum  restitutus,  et  vindicatus   ab 
immodica  atque  acerba  nimis  crisi  viri  clarissimi  Joannis 
Clerici,"   1703,  8vo.     To  this  Le  Clerc  replied,  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  **  Bibliotheque  Chois^e."     4.  "  Rerum 
per  Europam  sseculo  sexto*decimo  maxime  gestarum  Com- 
mentarii  Historici,**  1710,  8vo.     5.  '*  Origines  ^gyptiacse 
et  Babylonicae,'*  1711,  2  vols.  12mo,  being  an   attack  on 
the  "  Chronological  Systems"  of  Usher,  Capellus,  Pezron, 
but  especially  of  sir  John  Marsham.     Duker  reprinted  this 
work  with  additions  in  1736.     Perizonius  wrote  also  several 
dissertations  upon  particular  points  of  antiquity,  which 
would  have  done  no  small  credit  to  the  collections  of  Grie- 
vius  and  Gronovius.     Perizonius  published  an  edition  of 
''  ^EliaD^s  Various   History,*'  corrected  from  the  manu- 
scripts, and  illustrated  with  notes,  in  1701,  2  vols.  6vo. 
James  Gronovius  having  attacked  a  passage  in  bis  notes,  a 
■  controversy  ensued,  which  degenerated  at  length  into  such 
personal  abuse,  that  the  curators  of  the  university  of  Ley- 
den  thought  proper  to  put  a  stop  to  it  hy  their  authority^ 
The  edition,  however,  was  reckoned  the  best  until  that  of 
Gronovius  appeared  in  1781.     He  wrote  also  large  notes 
upon   **  Sanctii   Minerva,  sive  de  causis  linguoe   Latins 
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Commentarius ;''   the   best  edition  of  which   is   that  of 
1714,  8vo.' 

PERKINS  ^William),  a  learned  and  pious  divine,  was 
born  at  Marton  in  Warwickshire,  in  1558,  and  educated  in 
Christ's  college,  Cambridge.  His  conduct  here  was  at  first 
so  dissolute  that  he  was  pointed  at  as  an  object  of  con^ 
tempt,  which  recalled  him  to  his  senses,  and  in  a  short 
lime»  by  sobriety  and  diligent  application,  he  regained  bis 
character  both  as  a  scholar  and  a  man,  and  took  his  de-> 
grees  at  the  statutable  periods  with  approbation.  In  1582 
he  was  chosen  fellow  of  his  college,  and  entered  into  holy 
orders.  His  first  ministrations  were  confined  to  the  pri^ 
soners  in  Cambridge  jail.  Recollecting  what  he  had  beeq 
himself^  with  all  the  advantages  of  education,  and  good 
advice,  he  compassionated  these  more  ignorant  objects, 
and  prevailed  upon  the  keeper  of  the  prison  to  assemble 
them  in  a  spacious  room,  where  he  preached  to  them  every 
sabbath.  This  was  no  sooner  known  than  others  came  to 
hear  him ;  and  so  much  was  he  admired,  tliat  he  was  im- 
nediately  chosen  preacher  at  St.  Andrew's  church,  the  first 
and  only  preferment  he  ever  attained. 

While  here,  he  was  not  only  esteemed  the  first  preacher 
of  his  time,  but  one  of  the  most  laborious  students,  as 
indeed  his  works  demonstrate.  During  the  disputes  between 
the  church  and  the  puritans,  he  sided  with  the  latter  in 
principle,  but  was  averse  to  the  extremes  to  which  the 
conduct  of  many  of  his  brethren  led«  Yet  he  appears  to 
have  been  summoned  more  than  once  to  give  an  account 
of  his  conduct,  although  in  general  dealt  with  as  his  piety, 
learning,  and  peaceable  disposition  merited.  Granger 
says  xhat  he  was  deprived  by  archbishop  Whitgift,  but  we 
find  no  authority  for  this.  He  had  been  a  great  part  of 
his  life  much  afflicted  with  the  stone,  which  at  last  short- 
ened bis  days.  He  was  only  forty-four  years  of  age  when 
be  died  iu  1602.  His  remains  were  interred  in  St.  An- 
drenr^s  church  with  great  solemnity,  at  the  sole  expeace  of 
Christ's  college,  and  his  fujicFal  sermon  was  preached  by 
Dr.  Montague  (who  was  also  one  of  his  executors)  after- 
wards bisliop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  6f  Winchester,  vho 
spoke  highly  o[  his  learning,  piety,  labours,  and  usefulness. 
His  works  were  coUected  and  published  in  1606,  in  3  vols. 
fol.  and  are  written  in  a  better  style  than  was  usual  in  his 

'  KIctroo,  tqI.  I.— MMerU^Gaa.  Dict.-:-Cb#ufe|ue«-7-S^U  Ooomsit 
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time.  They  have  been,  however,  far  more  admifed  abroad 
than  at  home.  We  know  not  of  any  t>f  them  i;epriritedin 
this  country  sinpe.  their  first  appearance,  but  several  of 
them  have  been  translated  into  French,  Dutch,  and  'Spa* 
nish.  Bishop  Hall  said  '^^  he  excelled  in  a  distinct  judg- 
Qictnt,  a  rare  dexterity  in  clearing  the  obscure  subtleties  of 
the  schools,  and  in  an .  easy  explication  of  the  most  per- 
plexed subjecu.*' ' 

.  PERNETY  (Anthony  Joseph),  was  born  Feb.  15, 1716, 
at  Roanne,  in  Forez.  He  entered  into  the  order  of  Bene* 
dictines,  and  devoted  hiooelf  to  study,  and  the  composition 
9f  numerous  v^orks,  some  of  which  are  correct  and  useful, 
and  others  deformed  by  absurd  hypotheses,  and  thataffec* 
tation  of  novelty  which  gained  many  French  writers  in  his 
day  the  title  of  philosophers.  These  whims  are  principally 
found  in  his  **  Fables  Egyptienttes  et  Greques  devoil^es," 
1786,  2  vols.  8vo,  and  in  bis  ^\  Dictionnaire  mythoherme-* 
tique.''  His  more  useful  publications  were,  bis  ^^  Dic- 
tionnaire de  Peinture,  Sculpture,  et  Gravure,"  1757 ;  "Dis- 
cours  sur  la  Physionomie  ;^'  *'  Journal  Historique  d'un 
Voyage  faite  aux  lies  Malouines,  en  1763  et  1764,'*  1769, 
2  vols.  Svo.  This  account  of  a  voyage  made  by  himself  was 
translated  into  English,  and  read  with  some  interest  at  the 
time  of  the  dispute  with  Spain,  relative  to  these  islands^ 
which  are  the  same  with  the  Falkland  islands.  <<  Disserta- 
tion sur  r Am^rique  et  les  Am^ricains  :'*  in  this  work  and 
in  his  *^  Examen  des  R^cherches  Pbilosophiques  de  Pauw 
sur  les  Am^ricaiixs,"  he  controverts  the  opinions  of  Pauw, 
He  was  author  of  many  ot^er  works,  and  communicated 
several  memoirs  to  the  academy  of  Berlin,  of  which  he  wat 
a  member,  and  in  v^hich  capital  he  resided  a  long  time  as 
librarian  to  Frederic  II.  He  at  length  returned  to  Valence, 
in  the  department  of  La  Dr6me,  where  he  died  about  the 
close  of  the  century.* 

PEROT,  or  PERROT  (Nicholas),  a  learned  prelate 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  born  at  Sasso  Ferrate,  of  an 
illustrious  but  reduced  family.  Being  obliged  to  maintain 
bipiself  by  teaching  Latin,  he  brought  the  rudiments  of  that 
language,  iiuo  better  order,  and  a  shorter  compass  for  the 
juse  of  his  scholars ;  and  going  afterwards  to  Rome,  was 

much  esteemed  by  cardinal  Bessarion,  who  chose  him  for 
'  *  ■ 

>  Ftt11«f*s  Cb.  Hittoryi  Abel  R«(H?ivuf,  and  Holy  Sute. — Lupion*!  Modefli 
DiTioes.— Bruok't  pQiitmnt.  ^.Dict.  Uiit, 
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ht9  conclaTist  or  attendant  in  the  conclmve,  on  the  death  of 
Paul  11.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  he  h  sa^  to  have 
^prived  Bessarion  of  the  papacy  by  his  imprtpdenoe;  for 
the  cardinals  being  agreed  in  tbeif  choice,  three  of  them 
went  to  disclose  it,  and  to  salute  him  pope;  but  Perot 
would  not  suffer  them  to  enter,  alledging  that  they  Height 
fnterrtipt  him  in  his  studies.  When  the  cardinal  was  in- 
formed of  this  blunder,  he  gare  himself  no  ferther  tro«ble» 
and  only  said  to  his  conclavist  in  a  nild,  tranquil  toae^ 
^  Your  ill-timed  care  has  deprived  me  of  the  tiara,  and  you 
6f  the  hat^  Perot  was  esteemed  by  several  popes,  ap« 
pointed  governor  of  Pemgia,  and'  afterwards  of  Of&bria^ 
and  was  made  archbishop  of  Siponto,  1 458.  He  died  1 480, 
at  Fugicura,  a  country  house  so  called,  which  he  had  buik 
near  Sassa  Ferrate.  He  translated  the  first  five  books  of 
"  Polybius,**  from  Greek  into  Latin,  wrote  a  treatise  •<  D© 
generibus  metrorum,*'  1497,  4to;  also  *^  Rudimenta  Gram-* 
fdattces/*  Rome,  1473,  foL  a  very  rare  and  valuable  edi^ 
tion,  as  indeed  all  the  subseqtient  ones  are;  iMit  his  most 
^ebrated  work  is  a  long  commentary  on  Martial,  entitled 
^  Cornucopia,  seu  Latinas  Lioguse  Commeutarius,'^  the 
best  edition  of  ^ich  is  that  of  1 5 1 3,  fol.  This  last  is 
a  very  learned  work,  and  has  been  of  great  use  to  Calepia 
in  his  Dictionary. ' 

PEROUSE  (John  Francis  Galaup  de  la),  an  able  but 
unfortunate  navigator,  was  born  at  A Ibi  in  1741.  He  en-> 
tered  into  the  French  navy  when  be  was  only  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  and  acquired  such  professional  skill,  that  be  was 
regarded  as  fit  for  the  most  arduous  enterprises.  The 
triumphs  of  the  French  marine  were  few  in  his  time;  yet 
he  commanded  in  the  successful  attempt  to  destroy  the 
Epglish  settlement  in  Hudson's  Bay  in  1782.  On  the  re- 
storation of  peace,  it  was  resolved  by  the  French  ministiy 
thi^  a  voyage'  of  discovery  slv^uld  be  undertaken  to  snp-* 
jply  what  had  been  left  defective  in  the  voyages  of  our 
illustrious  navigator  captain  James  Cook,  and  bis  associates; 
Louis  XVI.  drew  up  the  plan  of  the  intended  expedition 
with  great  judgment  and  intelligence,  and  La  Perouse  was 
the  person  fixed  upon  to  conduct  it.  With  two  frigates^ 
la  Boussole,  et  T Astrolabe,  the  first  under  his  own  cenn 
'taiaod,  the  second  under  that  of  M.  de  Langle,  but  sobjeet 

«    I  Nieerofi,  vol.  XXXII  f.^TirmboMki.—acii.  Diet.— Bmnet  Bfamiei^u  Li- 
braire. — Saxii  draitiaitiooa.  .     . 
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lo'  Us  orieiSj  they  sailed  from  Brest  in  August  1785 ; 
touched  at  Madeira  and  Teneriffe^  and  in  November  an-  ' 
cUored  on  the  coast  of  Brazil.  Thence  they  proceeded 
isdund  Cape  Horn  into  the  South  Sea,  and  in  February 
17S6  cast  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Conception,  on  the  coast  of 
Chili.  At  thifli  time,  so  well  had  the  means  of  preserving 
health  been  employed,  that  they  had  not  a  man  sick.  The 
ships  reached  Easter  island  in  the  month  of  April,  and 
thence  sailed,  without  touching  at  any  land,  to  the  Sand* 
wicb  islands.  On  June  23d  they  anchored  on  the  Ameri- 
can coast,  in  lat.  58*  37',  and  landed  on  an  island  to  ex-* 
piore  the  country  and  make  observations.  At  this  place 
M.  Peroose  had  the  misfortune  of  having  two  boats  wrecked, 
with  the  loss  of  all  their  crew.  Thence  he  ran  down  to 
California,  and  in  September  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Mon- 
terey, whence  they  took  their  departure  across  the  Pacific 
ocean,  and  in  January  1787  arrived  in  the  Macao  roads. 
In  February  they  reached  Manillat,  which  they  qukted  in 
April,  shaping  their  course  for  the  islands  of  Japan.  Pass- 
ing the  coasts  of  Corea  and  Jap^n,  they  fell  in  with  Chinese 
Tartary,  in  lat  42|*,  and  ran  to  the  northward.  They 
anchored  in  a  bay  of  the  island  of  Sagalien,  and  thence 
proceeded  up  the  shallow^channel  between  that  island  and 
the  continent  as  far  as  51^29'.  tleturning  thence  they 
reached  the  southern  extremity  of  Sagalien  in  August,  and 
passed  a  strait  between  it  and  Jesso,  since  named  Perouse 
atrait,  into  the  North  Pacific.  On  the  sixth  of  September 
tbey  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul  in 
Kamtschatka.  The  ships  having  refitted,  they  set  sail, 
and  arrived  at  the  Navigators  Islands  in  December.  In 
the  iMiy  of  Maouna  they  met  with  a  friendly  reception  from 
■amorous  natives,  and  began  to  take  in  refreshments.  A 
party  of  sixty,  under  the  command  of  M.  de  Langle,  went 
ftsbore  to  procure  fresh  water,  when  a  most  unfortunate 
occurrence  took  place,  in  which  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Datives,  and  M.  de  Langle  and  eleven  of  his  men  lost  their 
lives.  Quitting  this  pkce  without  any  attempts  at  ven- 
geance, Perouse  proceeded  to  New  Holland,  and  arrived 
at  Botany  Bay  in  January  1788,  and  here  terminates  all 
that  is  kfiown  of  the  voyage  of  this  navigator,  from  the 
journal  which  he  transmitted  to  France.  He  had  many  and 
▼ery  important  objects  of  research  reiaaining,  but  was 
never  more  heard  of.  The  vessels  were  probably  wrecked, 
and  all  the  crews  perbhed,  since  all  efforts  made  to  obtain 
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inforaiati6D  of  tbein  have  been  fruitless.  In  1798  was  pfub« 
iisbed,  at  the  expence  of  the  French  nation,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  widow  of  Perouse,  **  Voyage  autour  du 
Monde  par  J.  F.  G.  de  la  Perouse/'  in  three  vols.  4to.  .  It 
was  translated  into  the  English.  The  discoveries  of  this 
navigator  are  chiefly  in  the  seas  between  Japan  and  China, 
and  China  and  Tarury.  ^ 

PERRAULT  (Claude),  an  eminent  French  architect, 
was  the  son  of  an  advocate  of  parliament,  and  born  at  Paris, 
in  1613.  He  was  bred  a  physician,  but  practised  only 
among  his  relations,  his  friends,  and  the  poor.  He  dit« 
covered  early  a  correct  taste  for  the  sciences  and  fine  arts ;  of 
which  he  acquired  a  consummate  knowled^,  without  the 
assistance  of  a  master,  and  was  particularly  akilied  in  ar* 
ebitecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  mechanics.  He  still 
continues  to  be  reckoned  one  of  (he  greatest  architects 
France,  ever  produced.  Louis  XIV.  who  had  a  good  taste 
for  architecture,  sent  for  Bernini  from  Rome,  and  other 
architecu ;  but  Perrault  was  preferred  to  them  all ;  and 
what  he  did  at  the  Louvre  justified  this  preference.  The 
facade  of  that  palace,  which  was  designed  by  biin»  ^'  'V 
says  Voltaire,  *^  one  of  the  most  august  monuments  of  ar-» 
ebitecture  in  the  world.  We  sometimes,"  adds  he,  '*  go 
a  great  way  in  search  of  what  we  have  at  home.  There  ia 
not  one  of  the  palaces  at  Rome,  whose  entrance  is  com« 
parable  to  this  of  the  Louvre ;  for  which  we  are  obliged  to 
Perrault,  whom  Boileau  has  attempted  to  turn  into  ridi- 
cule." Boileau  indeed  went  so  Iter  as  to  deny  that  Per- 
rault was  the  real  author  of  those  great  designs  in  architec- 
ture that  passed  for  his.'  Perrault  was  involved  in  the 
quarrel  his  brother  Charles  had  with  Boileau,  who,  how- 
ever, when  they  became  reconciled,  acknowledged  Claude's 
merit. 

•  Colbert,  the  celebrated  French  minister,  who  loved  ar- 
chitectiire,  and  patronized  architect^,  advised  Perrault  ta» 
undertake  the  translation  of  Vitruvius  into  French,  and  il- 
lustrate it  with  notes ;  which  he  did,  and  published  it  ia 
1673,  folio,  with  engravings  from  designs  of  his  oifn,  wiueh 
have  been  esteemed  master-pieces.  Perrault  vras  sup- 
posed to  have  succeeded  tn  this  work  beyond  all  who  w^nt 
before  him,  who  were  either  architects  without  learning,  or 
learned  mpn  without  any  skill  in  architecture*    He  united  i^ 

^  Preface  to  hii  Vuy4ge.-«-Reet*t  Cjolopsdift. 
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knowledge  of  every  science  directly  or  remotely  connected 
with  arcbitecturey  and  bad  so  extraordinary  a  genius  for 
mecbanics,  that  be  invented  the  machines  by  which  those 
stones  of  fifty-two  feet  in  length,  of  which  the  front  of  the 
Louvre  is  formed,  were  raised.  A  second  edition  of  his 
'^  Vitruvius,  revised,  corrected,  and  augmented/'  was 
printed  at  Paris,  1684,  in  folio;  and  he  afterwards  pub- 
lisjped  an  abridgment  for  the  use  of  students;  and  another 
valuable  architectural  work,  entitled  **  Ordonnance  des 
cinq  £speces  de  Colonues,  selon  la  methode  des  Anciens,'' 
^J683,  fol. 

When  the  academy  of  sciences  was  estaUisbed,  be  was 
chosen  one  of  its  first  members,  and  was  chiefly  depended 
upon  in  what  related  to  mechanics  and  natural  philosophy; 
He  gave  proofs  of  his  great  knowledge  in  these,  by  the 
publication  of  several  works ;  among  which  were,  ^'  Me- 
moires  pour  servir  k  Phistoire  naturelle  des  animaux,''l671 
— 76,  2  vols.  fol.  with  fine  plates;  **  Essais  de  Physique,*' 
in  4  voisi  12mo,  the  three  first  of  which  came  out  in  1680, 
a^d  tbe/7ourth  in  1688  ;  **  Recueil  de  plu^ieurs  machines 
de  nouvelle  invention,*'  1700,  4to,  &c. ,  He  died  Oct.  9, 
16S8,  aged  seventy-five.  Although  he  had  never  pub- 
licly practised  physic,  yet  the  faculty  of  Paris,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  bad  such  an  opinion  of  his  skill,  and  so 
much  esteem  for  the  man,  that  after  hb  death  they  desired 
bis  picture  of  his  heirs,  and  placed  it  in  their  public  schools 
with  that  of  Fernelius,  Riolanus,  and  others,  who  bad  done 
honour  to  their  profession.' 

PERRAULT  (Charles),  younger  brother  to  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Paris,  Jan.  12,  1628,  and  at  the  age  . 
of  eight  was  placed  in  the  college  of  Beauvais,  where  be 
distinguished  himself  in  the  belles-lettres,  and  had  a  con- 
siderable turn  to  that  kind  of  philosophy  which  consisted 
mostly  in  the  disputatious  jargon  of  the  schools.  He  also 
wrote  verses,  and  indulged  himself  in  burlesque,  which  was 
then  much  in  vogue;  on  one  occasion  he  amused  himself, 
in  turning  the  sixth  book  of  the  £neid  into  burlesque  verse. 
He  bad,  however,  too  much  sense  when  bis  ideas  became 
matured  by  reflection,  to  attach  the  least  value  to  sucb 
effusions.  When  his  studies  were  completed,  he  waa  ad^ 
niitted  an  advocate,  and  pleaded  two  causes  with  a  success 
sufficient  to  induce  the  magistrates  to  wish  to  tee  bim  at-. 

^  Niccron,  vol,  XXSHL^^Mortri.— PerrtiilVt  Let  Bomnei  IlhirtreSk 
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iacbedto  the  bar.  But  Colbert,  the  French  mitntter,  wfae 
was  acquainted  with  his  merity  «oon  deprivecl  the  )a^  of 
his  services.  He  chose  him  for  secretary  to  a  small  aca-^ 
demy  of  four  or  five  men  of  letters,  who  assembled  at  his 
house  twice  a  week.  This  was  the  cradle  of  that  learned 
aooiety  afterwards  called  ^*  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
Belles  Lettres.'*  The  tittle  academy  employed  itself  on 
the  medals  and  devices  required  from  h  by  Colbert,  in  the 
king^s  name;  kud  those  proposed  by  Charles  Perrault 
were  almost  always  preferred.  He  had  a  singular  tadent 
for  compositions  of  this  kind,  which  require  more  intellec* 
tual  qualities  than  is  generally  supposed.  In  the  number 
of  his  happy  devices  may  be  ranked  that  of  the  medal 
struck  on  account  of  the  apartments  given  by  the  king  to 
the  French  academy  in  the  LoUvre  itself.  This  was  Apolls 
PaiatiniiS;  an  ingenious  allusion  to  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
erected  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace  of  Augustui. 
Perrault  not  only  was  the  adthor  of  this  device,  but  like- 
wikie  procured  the  academy  the  apartmtots  it  obtained  from 
Ae  monarch,  who  at  the  same  time  was  pleased  to  declare 
bimself  its  protector.  Colbert,  Enlightened  by  the  wise 
eounsals  of  Perralilt,  inculcated  upon  the  king,  that  the 
protection  due  to  genius  is  onci  of  the  noblest  prerogitiveii 
of  supreme  authority.  He  also  procured  t^  estabKsh- 
ittent  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  which  at  first  hfeid  the 
tattle  form  with  the  Frendh  acVidemy,  that  of  perfect 
equality  among  its  members.  His  brother  Claude  had 
also  a  considerable  share  in  this 'useful  establishment. 
•  Scarcely  was  the  academy  of  sciences  established,  when 
Colbert  set  apart  a  yearly  fund  of  100,000  liti-es,  to  be 
distributed  by  the  krng^s  order  among  celebrated  men  of 
letters,  whether  French  or  foreigners.  Charles  Perrauk 
^rtook  likewise  in  the  schenie  of  these  donatives,  and  in 
then*  distribution.  It  was  extended  throughout  Europe, 
to  the  remotest  north,  although  we  do  not  find  any  English 
among  the  number.  Colbert,  whose  esteem  for  the  talenta 
and  character  of  Perrault  continually  increased,  soon  em- 
ployed him  in  an  important  and  confidential  tiflSce.  Being 
himself  superintendant  of  the  royal  buildings,  he  appointed 
him  their  comptroller  general ;  and  this  office,  in  the  hand^ 
of  Perrault,  procured  a  hew  favour  to  the  arts,  that  of  the 
establifihuient  of  the  academies  of  painting,  sculpture,  anti 
architecture.  Then  it  was  that  his  brother  Claude  pro- 
duced the  celebratetl' design  of  the  ffbtitoifthe  Eouvre, 
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The  ftradil  P^raoh  enjoyed,  and  the  grittitode  dut)  to 
Ilka  firon  men  of  letters,  bad  from  1671  given  him  admis^ 
fiion  into  the  French  academy.  On  the  day  of  his  reoep«> 
tjon,  be  returned  thanks  in  an  harangue  which  gave  00 
ifDuch  satisfaction  to  the  society,  that  they  from  thatt  time 
resolved  to  make  public  the  admission-discoitrses  of  their 
members.  Bot  as  the  favour  of  the  great  is  larely  lairing, 
Penrault  onderwentsome  mortifications  from  Colb^t,  which 
compelled  him  to  retire;  ^nd  although  the  minister,  sensible 
of  bis  loss,  solicited  him  to  return,  he  refused,  and  weiit 
ta  inhabit  a  bouse  in  the  suburbs  of  St.  Jacques,  tbcTir 
cinity  of  which  to  the  colleges  facilitated  the  superintend* 
auoe  of  the  education  of  his  sons.  After  the  death  of  Col. 
bert,  be  received  a  fresh  mortification,  that  of  having  hi^ 
name  erased  from  the  academy  of  medals,  by  Louvois. 
This  minister  did  not  love  Colbert;  and  bis  hatred  to *€fafe 
patron  fell  upon  the  person  patronized,  though -he  had 
ceased  to  be  so. 

During  bis  retreat,  Perrault  employed  bis  leisure  in  tb^ 
composition  of  several  works,  among  which  were  his  *<  Poem 
00  the  age  of  Lewis  the  Great,*'  and  his  **  Parallel  between 
^e  Ancients  and  Moderns.*'  The  long  and  bitter  war 
these  pieces  excited  between  Boileau  and  the  author,  is 
well  known.  The  chief  fault  of  Perrault  was  his  censufmg 
the  ancients  in  bad  verses,  which  gave  Boileau  the  advan« 
t4ge.  Had  the  two  adversaries  combated  in  prose,  the 
match  would  Imve  been  more  equal.  In  the  collection  df 
Boileau's  worl»,  may  be  seen  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by 
Perrault,  in  tbe  height  of  this  warfare,  against  which  this 
great  poet's  prose,  somewhat  inclined  to  harshness  «od 
ponderosity,  js  scarcely  able  to  sustain  itself,  notwithstand* 
ing  all  the  author^s  talents  for  sarcasm  and  irony.  Per* 
rault's  letter,  though  filled,  with  reproaches,  for  the  worst 
part  well  merited  by  his  antagonist,  is  a  model  of  decorum 
and  delicacy.  With  respect  to  tfie  ground  of  tlie  dispute, 
the  two  adversaries,  as  usual  in  these  quarrels,  are  altera 
nately  right  and  wrong.  Penrault,  too  little  conversant  \k 
the  Greek  language,  too  exclusively  sensible  of  the  defects 
of  Homer,  shows  too  little  feeling  of  the  superior  beauties 
of  this  great  bard,  and  is  not  enoogb  indulgent  to  bis  errors 
in  favour  of  his  genius.  Boileau,  perpetually  on  bis  knees 
before  bis  idol,  defends  him  sometimes  unhappily,  and 
always  with  a  rudeness  almost  equal  tft  that  with  which  tte 
iMvoes  of  tbe  Iliad  abuse  eaob  otimr. 
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It  is,  indeed,  asserted  that  the  enmity  of  Bbileau  againft 
the  author  of  the  **  Poem  on  Louis  le  Grand,"  had  a  secret 
cause,  more  potent  than  his  devotion  for  the  ancients ; 
which  was,  that  the  writer,  when  justly  celebrating  the 
great  Corneiile,  had  affected  to  avoid  all  mention  of  the 
author  of  "  Phaedra"  and  "  Jphigenia."  There  is  some  rer- 
son  to  believe  that  Boileau  was  not  better  satisfied  with  the 
silence  observed  with  respect  to  himself  in  this  poem, 
which  had  not  disdained  to  notice  Godeaux  and  Tristan. 
But  the  satirist's  self-love  in  the  displeasure  he  professed, 
prudently  concealed  itself  behind  his  friendship  for  Ra- 
cine, ^nd  perhaps  was  thus  concealed  even  from  himself. 
If  on  this  occasion  he  displayed  an  excess  of  feeling, 
bb  adversary  had  been  guilty  of  grefiat  injustice.  To  de- 
prive the  age  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  of  Boileau  and 
Racine,  is  to  deprive  the  age  of  Augustus,  of  Horace 
and  VirgiL 

The  enmity  of  the  two  academicians  was  of  older  date 
than  their  quarrel  concerning  the  ancients  and  moderns. 
Charles  Perrault  and  his  brothers,  friends  of  those  writers 
whom  Boileau  had  treated  with  most  severity,  did  not  con- 
tent themselvt^  with  a  silent  disapprobation  of  his  attacks 
uppn  them  ;  they  freely  expressed  their  sentiments  of  the- 
satirist,  who,  on  his  part,  did  not  spare  them.  We  ought 
not,  on  this  occasion,  to  suppress  an  anecdote  of  Perrault; 
which  does  him  much  honour.  The  French  academy,  in 
1j671,  had  proposed  as  the  subject  of  their  first  poetical 
prize,  the  *'  abolition  of  duels."  Some  days  before  the 
prizes  were  distributed,  Perrault  had  spoken  highly  in  com- 
mendation of  the  successful  piece,  the  writer  of  which,  M. 
de  la  Monnoye,  was  unknown.  A  person  who  heard  him, 
said  to  Perrault,  '^  You  would  be  much  surprized  were  the 
piece  to  prove  Boileau's."  **.Were  it  the  devil's,"  an- 
swered Perrault,  ^'  it  deserves  the  prize,  and  shall  have  it." 
Boileau  on  his  part,  as  if  through  emulation,  rendered 
some  justice  to  Perrault,  and  even  on  account  of  his  verses. 
He  praised  the  six  lines  which  conclude  the  preface  to 
Perrault's  "  Parallels,"  though  the  ancients  are  not  treated 
in  them  with  much  respect. 

Perrault,  besides  the  verses  alluded  to,  has  written  some 
others,  not  unworthy  of  praise.  Such  are  those  in  bii 
poem  "  On  Painting,"  in  which  he  happily,  .and  even 
poetically,  describes  the  beauties  added  by  time  to  pic- 
tures.    In  these  lines,  the  image  he  draws  of  time  giving 
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the  finishing  touches  to  the  master-pieces  of  the  great 
artists,  while  with  a  sponge  he  effaces  even  the  remem- 
brance of  inferior  productions,  is  noble  and  picturesque. 
Somewhat  more  of  harmony  and  elegance  in  the  expres- 
sion would  have  rendered  this  draught  worthy  of  the  first 
iuasters. 

•When  the  quarrel  between  Boileau  and  Perrault  had 
lasted  long  enough  to  make  them  both  almost  equally  in 
the  wrong,  and  the  two  adversaries  had  satiated  themselves, 
the  one  with  reproaches,  the  other  with  epigrams ;  when 
even  the  public  began  to  grow  weary  of  it ;  common  friends, ' 
who  ought  sooner  to  have  interposed,  endeavoured  to  effect 
a  reconciliation*  They  were  indeed  entitled  to  mutual 
esteem,  which  the  one  commanded  by  his  uncommon 
powers,  the  other  by  his  knowledge  and  understanding, 
and  both  by  their  probity.  On  the  side  of  Perrault,  the 
reconciliation  was  sincere.  He  even  suppressed  several 
strokes  against  the  ancients,  which  be  had  in  reserve  for 
the  fourth  volume  of  his  */  Parallels,"  **  choosing  rather,** 
saud  he,  *^  to  deprive  himself  of  the  satisfaction  of  pro* 
ducing  fresh  proofs  of  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  than  longer 
to  embroil  himself  with  persons  of  merit  like  that  of  bis 
adversaries,  whose  friendship  could  not  be  purchased  at  too 
high  a  rate.'*  With  respect  to  Boileau,  he  wrote  what  he 
termed  a  letter  of  reconciliation  to  Perrault ;  but  in  which, 
through  its  forced  complimetits,  he  could  not  avoid  dis- 
playing that  relic  of  gall  or  malignity,  of  which  it  is  so  dif- 
ficult for  a  professed  satirist  entirely  to  discharge  himself* 
This  letter  uiight  almost  pass  for  a  new  critique  on  Perrault, 
so  equivocal  was  the  turn  of  its  reparation.  Accordingly, 
.  a  friend  of  Boileau  said  to  him,  <<  I  doubt  not  that  we  shall 
always  keep  upon  good  terms  together,  but  if  ever,'  after 
a  difference,  we  should  be  reconciled,  no  reparation!  I 
beg :  I  fear  your  reparations  more  than  your  reproaches." 

We  shall  at  present  pass  over  some  works  of  Perrault, 
less  considerable  than  the  two,  which  made  him  most  talked 
of,  and  most  disturbed  his  repose.  We  shall  only  mention 
his  *<  History  of  Illustrious  Men  of  the  Age  of  LewisXlV.'* 
Freed  from  his  controversy,  with  Boileau,  but  still  a  zealous 
partizan  for  his  age,  Perrault  celebrated  its  glory  in  this* 
work,  which  did  equal  honour  to  his  understanding  and 
bis  impartiality.  Somewhat  more  life  and  colouring  might 
be  desired  in  itj  but  not  more  sincerity  and  justice.  The 
author  even  confesses  that  he  has  denied  himself  ornament^ 
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for  the  purpose  of  giiaog  more  truth  to  bis  ivarrfttioH,  ^ 
limiting  encomium  to  the  simple  recital  of  facts.  **^  was 
not  ignorant)'*  says  he,  **  that  if  I  had  made  these  ealogiei 
more  eloquent,  1  shoold  have  derived  more  glory  from 
them ;  but  I  thought  only  of  the  glory  of  those  whom  I 
commemorate.  It  is  well  known,  that  funeral  orattona  in 
generiil  are  m<)re  the  eulogy  of  the  preacher  than  of  the 
deceased.;  and  that  if  tbe  repotation  of  the  composer  iM 
often  augmented  by  them,  tbait  of  the  subject-almost  always 
retfiains  what  it  was  before." 

We  have  hitherto  followed  D'Alembert,  in  our  acooiint 
of  ML  Perrault.  It  may  be  necessary  now  to  add  a  few 
particulars  from  other  authorities.  With  respect  to  his 
*<  Age.of  Lewb  the  Great,"  it  was  a  kind  of  prelude  to  a 
vrar  ^ith  all  the  learned.  In  this  poem  he  set  the  modem 
authors  abo^e  the  ancient,  an  attempt  which  would  of 
course  appear  shocking  to  the  -fliajortty,  who  considered 
tbe  ancients  as  superior  in  every  species  of  coasposition. 
Boileau  was  present  at  the  academy  when  this  poem  was 
read  there,  in  1667,  and  was  greatly  disgusted ;  yet  took 
»o  farther  notice  of  it,  than  finswering  it  by  an  epigram,  sii 
did  also  Menagn  in  inother,  to  which  Ferrault  replied  in 
a  letter,  which  he  reprinted  the  same  year,  and  added  te 
it  bis  *^  Parallel  between  the  Ancients  and  Modems,**  in 
regard  to  ans  and  sciences.  A  second  volume  of  this  i^<* 
peared  in  16^0,  where  the  subject  of  their  eloquence  is 
considered;  a  third,  in  1692,  to  determine  their  poetical 
merit;  and  a  fourth,  in  1696,  which  treats  of  their  astro* 
uomy,  geography,  navigation,  manner  of  warring,  philo- 
sophy, music,  medicine,  &c  12mo.  In  tbe  third  volume^ 
which  relates  to  poetry,  Perrault  had  oot  only  etjualled 
the  modern  poets  with  the  ancient,  and  particularly  Boi« 
leau,  but  bad  also  set  up  Chapelain,  Quinault,  end  other 
French  poets,  whom  Boileau  in  his  Satires  had  treated 
with  contempt.  This  brought  on  tbe  animosity  of  which 
we  have  already  given  an  account.  Voltaire  says,  with  regaitl 
to  this  famous  controversy,  which  was  carried  on  at  tbe 
^ame  time  in  England,  by  sir  William  Temple  and  others, 
that  **  Perrault  has  been  reproached  with  having  found 
too  many  faults  with  the  ancieots,  but  that  his  great  fault 
Hum  tbe  having  criticised  them  injudiciously.'* 

Perrault's  work,  the  "History  of  the  Illustriotis  Men,**^ 
is  now  chiefly  valued  of  all  his  writings,  and  not  4he  less 
for  tbe  fine  portraits  from  tb6  collection  <tf  tbe  celebfated 
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BegoQ.  Of  the  letter-prest,  we  have  an  EngTuh  traoAa^ 
tion  by  Ozelt,  1704 — By  2  vols.  $vo.  Perrauit  wn^  deieir^ 
tnined  by  the  public  voice  in  the  choice  of  his  her6e^ 
lAiom  he  confined  to  an  hundred ;  but  there  arekn  hundred 
mod  two  in  the  collection;  the  reason  of  which  was  this. 
Amaold  and  Pascal  were  deservedly  in  his  list;  but  the 
Jesuits  made  interest  to  have  them  excluded^  and  prevailed; 
Perrauit  thought  it  necessary  to  Substitute  two  fresh  ones ; 
but  the  public  refused  to  accept  the  work.  Unless  Amauld 
imd  Pascal  might  keep  their  places ;  and  hence  it  arose; 
that  instead  of  a  hundred  lives,  which  was  Porrauit's  ori^^- 
pnal  design,  we  find  an  hundred  and  two.  There  are 
other  works  of  Perrauit,  which  are  much  ^esteemed,  as 
*^  Le  Cabinet  de  Beaux  Aru/*  &c.  or,  A  Collection  of 
Copper-plates  rekting  to  Arts  and  Sciences,  with  Illustra^ 
tions'in  Verse  and  Prose,  4vol8.oblo«g  4to;  <^  Fhemos*! 
Fables,  translated  into  French  Verse,''  Slc. 
'  Perrauit  died  in  1708,  aged  seventy-seven.  Madame 
Dacier,  in  the  preface  to  her  translation  of  **  Honsei^ 
Odyssey,"  has  given  the  following  character  of  this  av*^ 
thor.  «<  He  was,''  says  she,  *^  a  man  of  talents,  of  agree- 
able conversation,  and  the  author  of  some  little  wofks, 
which  have  been  deservedly  esteemed.  He  had  als6  all 
the  qualities  of  an  honest  and  good  man ;  was  pions,  sin- 
cere, virtvious,  polite,  modest,  ready  to  serve,  and  punc-^ 
ttal  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty.  He  had  a  consider* 
able  place  under  one  of  the  greatest  ministers  France  ever 
bad,  who  reposed  the  utmost  confidence  in  him,  which  he 
never  employed  for  himself,  but  always  for  his  friends.'^ 
Such  a  character  from  madame  Dacier  must  suggest  to  uti 
the  highest  opinion  of  Perrauit  as  a  man,  when  it  is  con^ 
aidered,  that,  as  an  author,  she  thought  him  guilty  of  the 
greatest  of  all  crimes,  an  attempt  to  degrade  the  ancient 
writers,  whom  she  not  only  reverenced,  but  adored. 

Besides  Claude  andCbarles,  there  weretwo  other  brothers, 
Peter  and  Nicholas,  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
literary  world.  Peter,  the  eldest  of  them  all,  was  re- 
ceiver-general 'of  the  finances,  and  published,  in  1674,  a 
piece,  '<De  POrisrine  des  Fofitaines;"  and,  in  1676,  a 
French  transition  of  Tassoni*s  <^  La  Secdiia  rapita."  Nl-^ 
Colas  WB^  admitted  doctor  of  the  Sorboniie  in  1652,  and 
died  in  1661;  leaving  behind  him  a  work,  entitled  <^  La 
Morale  "^ des  Jesiiites,  extraite  fiddlement  de  leurs  livres^*' 
which  was  printed  in  1667,  4to. 
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Cbariet  Perrauk  is  s»id  to  have  had  a  son,  Pereault 
p'Armancourt,  who,  although  he  made  a  less  figure  in  the 
learned  world  than  his  father  or  uncles,  was  the  author  of 
a  book  of  tales,  lately  transferred  from  the  nursery  to  the 
suge.  The  French  edition  is  entitled  ^*  Contes  de  ma 
Mere  I'Oye."  Hague,  1745,  with  a  translation,  <<  Mother 
Goose's  Tales/"  ' 

PERRENOT  ^Akthony),  better  known  by  the  name 
of  cardinal  de  Granvelle,  was  bom  1517,  atBesan^on,  and 
was  ^on  of  Nicholas  Perrenot,  seigneur  de  GranveUe» 
chancellor  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  Bom  with  an  am- 
bitious, intriguing^  and  firm  temper,  joined  to  great  abi- 
liMes,  he  speedily  raised  himselff  was  made  canon  and 
archdeacon  of  Besan^on,  then  bishop  of  Arras,  in  which 
character  he  spoke  very  forcibly  at  the  council  of  Trent 
when  but  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  afterwards  served 
ihe  emperor  Charles  V.  in  several  embassies  to  France, 
England,  and  elsewhere.  This  prince  had  so  particular 
an  esteem  for  Granvelle,  and  such  confidence  in  him,  that 
on  abdicating  the  empire,  he  recommended  him  to  his  son 
Philip  11.  who  scarce  ever  took  any  step  relative  either  to 
private  or  public  affairs,  without  his  advice  and  assistance. 
Granvelle  was  afterwards  appointed  the  first  archbishop  of 
Malines,  was  made  cardinal  in  1561,  by  Pius  IV.  and  at 
length  counsellor  to  Margaret  of  Parma,  governess  of  the 
Netherlands,  where,  according  to  Strada^s  account,  his  am^ 
bitiou  and  cruelty  occasioned  part  of  the  outrages  which 
were  committed.  Philip  II.  recalled  him  a  second  time  to 
court,  and  entrusted  him  with  all  the  a£fairs  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  Cardinal  de  Granvelle  died  at  Madrid  Septem- 
ber 21,  1586,  aged  seventy,  after  having  been  nominated 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Besan^on.  His  Life,  written  by 
D.  Prosper  Lev^que,  a  Benedictine,  was  printed  at  Paris, 
1753,  2  vols.  12mo.  It  is  interesting,  but  the  author  is 
unpardonably  partial,  and  conceals  the  cmelty,  ambition, 
and  other  faults  of  this  celebrated  cardinal.' 

PERRIER  (Francis),  a  French  artist  of  merit,  bora  * 
at  Ma^on  in  1590,  was  a  goldsmith^s  son;  but  contract- 
ing dissipated  habits,  ran  away  from  his  parents,  and  is  said 
to  have  literally  begged  his  way  to  Rome,  in  partnership 
with  a  blind  man.  At  Rom^  after  suffering  much  for  want 
* 

*  D'AlembOTl'i  Eologtet  by  Aikis,  toI.  IL— Nkeroo,  vol.  XXXIII. 

*  Mortru— Diet  Hitt 
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•f  resoorces,  he  had  recourse  to  bis  pencil,  and  was  soon 
enabled  to  maintain  himself.  Having  become  acquainted 
with  Lanfranco,  be  endeavoured  to  follow  his  manner,  and 
was  not  unsuccessful.  This  giving  him  a  conBdence  in  his 
powers,  he  resolved  to  return  to  France ;  and  stopping  at 
Lyons,  he  painted  the  Carthusians  cloit^ter  ^here.  From 
Lyons  he  proceeded  to  Paris ;  and  having  worked  some  time 
for  Vouet,  wbo  engrossed  all  the  great  works,  be  took  a 
second  journey  to  Italy,  where  he  stayed  ten  years,  and 
returned  to  Paris  in  1645.  About  thb  time  he  painted  the 
gallery  of  the  Hotel  de  la  VilUere,  and  drew  several  easel- 
nieces  for  priyate  persons.  He  died  professor  of  the  aca- 
demy, in  1655.  He  etched  several  things  with  a  great 
deal  of  spirit,  and,  among  others,  the  finest  basso-relievos 
that  are  in  Rome^  a  hundred  of  the  most  celebrated  an- 
tiquities, and  some  of  Rapbaers  works.  He  also  engraved, 
in  the  cbiaro  oscuro,  some  antiquities,  after  a  manner, 
of'wbicb,  it  was  said,  he  was  the  first  inventor;  but 
Parmegiano  used  it  a  long  time  before  him.  It  consists 
of  two  copper-plates,  whose  impression  is  made  on  paper 
faintly  stained :  the  one  plate  is  engraved  after  the  usual 
way,  and  that  prints  the  black ;  and  the  other,  which  is  the 
secret,  prints  the  white  *.  * 

PERKIER  (Charles),  or  Duperier,  a  French  poet,  was 
born  at  Aix  in  Provence.  He  first  devoted  himself  to 
Latin  versification,  in  which  he  succeeded  greatly ;  and  he 
boasted  of  having  formed  the  celebrated  SanteuiL  They 
quarrelled  afterwards  from  poetic  jealousy,  and  made  Me- 
nage the  arbitrator  of  their  differences  i  who,  however,  de- 
cided in  favour  of  Perrier,  and  did  not  scruple  to  call  him 
/*  The  prince  of  Lyric  poets."  They  afterwards  became 
reconciled,  and  there  are  in  Perrier^s  works  several  trans- 
lations of  pieces  from  Santeuil.  Perrier  afterwards  applied 
himself  to  French  poetry,  in  which  he  was  not  so  success- 
ful, though  he  took  Malherbe  for  his  model.  His  obtrusive 
vanity,  which  led  him  to  repeat  his  verses  to  all  who  came 
near  him,  made  him  at  last  insupportable.  Finding  Boiieaa 
one  day  at  church,  he  insisted  upon  repeating  to  him  an 
ode  during  the  elevation  of  the  host,  and  desired  hb  opi- 
nion, whether  or  no  it  was  in  the  .manner  of  Malherbe. 

*  Thii  inTeoiiofi  liai  been  mach  perfection  by  Mr.  Kent,  who  performed 
iniproTed  lince.  aod  etpccialljr  of  U(e  it  io  mof  two  other  cQlotirt  m  weU  m 
fti  Boglftiid  has  beeo  carried  to  great     black  iad  white. 

«  Pilkioftoa  and  9tnitt.-*I>>ArgeaTille,  fol.  IV.<— Morcri. 
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Pope's  lines,  *^No  place  so  «acred  irom  suck  fops  W 
baited,'*  &c.  are  Uteralty  a  tmnslatioD  of  Boileau's  on  Perrier, 
**  Gardea-vous  d'imiter  ce  rimear  furieux,"  &c.  Jndif- 
fereRty  however,  as  his  French  poetry  was,  be  obuioed' 
the  ^academy-prize  two  years  together,  namely,  in  I  €8 1 
and  \6M.  He  died  March  28,  1692.  His  Latin  poems 
are  to  be  found  in  various  collections,  but  have  never  beea 
published  in  a  separate  volume,  although  they  amply  de* 
serve  that  distinction.' 

PERRON  (James  Davy  do),  a  cardinal  more  eminent 
for  great  talents  and  learning  than  for  principle,  was  de- 
scended from  ancient  and  noble  families  on  both  sides.' 
His  parents,  having  been  educated  in  the  protesiant  reli- 
gion, fo'ind  it  necessary  to  remove  from  Lower  Norqnandy  to 
Geneva;  and  settled  afterwards  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  where 
be  was  born,  Nov.  25,  1556.  His  father,  Julian  Davy,  m 
able  physician,  and  a  man  of  learning,  instructed  him  till 
he  was  ten  years  of  age,  and  taught  him  mathematics  and 
the  Latin  tongue.  Young  Perron  seems  afterwards  to  have 
built  upon  this  foundation,  for,  while  his  parents  were 
obliged  to  remove  from  place  to  place  by  civil  wars  and 
persecution,  he  taught  himself  the  Greek  tongue  and  phi-  . 
losophy,  beginning  that  study  with  the  logic  of  Aristotle  : 
tbence  he  passed  to  the  orators  and  poets ;  and  afterwards 
applied  to  the  Hebrew  language  with  such  success,  that 
be  couB  read  it  without  points,  and  lectured  on  it  to  the 
protestant  clergy. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  he  was  carried  to  the  French 
,  court,  which  was  then  at  Blois,  where  the  states  were 
assembled  in  1576  ;  and  introduced  to  the  king  as  k  pro- 
digy of  parts  and  learning.  His  controversial  talents  were 
already  so  conspicuous,  that  few  cared  to  dispute  with 
faim.  His  ingenuity  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have 
greatly  advanced  his  interest,  for  we  are  told  that  when, 
atiter  this,  he  came  to  Paris,  he  had  no  other  resource  than 
to  teach  Latin  for  bread,  and  that  at  a  time  when  be  held 
public  conferences  upon  the  sciences,  in  the  grand  hall  of  the 
Augustines.  He  set  himself  afterwards  to  read  the  <*  Sum- 
ma'*  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  cultivated  a  strict  friend- 
ship with  Philip  Desportes,  abbot  of  Tiron,  who  procured 
him  his  own  pl^e  of  reader  to  Henry  III.  and  was  tbe 
fiist  to  advise  him  to  renounce  his  religion.    Previously  to 

{  JPiof.  Univ.  frt  Dovmum, 
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kift  uking  tbis  siep,  be  is  smid  to  have  offended  Heniy  III« 
by  ao  avowal  of  religiotia  indifference,  whicb  is  thus  re- 
lated :  ooe  day,  while  the  king  was  at  dimier,  be  made  an 
admirable  discourse  against  atheists ;  on  which  the  king 
cQOimeoded  him  much  for  having  proved  the  being  of  s 
God  by  arguments  so  solid.  Perron  instantly  replied, 
that  **  if  his  majesty  was  disposed  to  bear  him^  he  would 
prove  the  contrary  by  arguments  as  solid;''  which  so 
offended  the  king,  that  he  forbad  him  to  come  into  his 
presence.  This  story  has  been  denied  by  some  French 
writers,  as  derogatory  to  Duperroifs  religious  principles; 
but  others  say  that,  granting  it  to  be  true,  it  means  no 
more  tban  that  Du  Perron  vaunted  his  ability  to  take  either 
side,  of  a  question,  a  practice  universal  at  that  time  in  the 
schools ;  yet  they  allow  that  his  reply  to  the  king  was  ra* 
ther  ill-timed,  and  ilUexpressed. 

He  rcfcoveredy  however,  from  any  loss  of  character 
which  this  affair  might  occasion,  by  abjuring  the  religion 
in  which  he  had  been  educated.  It  is  rather  singular  thai 
he  is  said  to  have  acquired  a  distaste  of  the  proiestant  re* 
ligion  by  studying  the  ^*  Summa'*  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
and  the  writings  of  St  Austin ;  but  having  by  this  or  by 
some  other  means,  reconciled  his  mind  to  the  change  of 
his  religion,  he  displayed  all  the  zeal  of  a  new  convert  by 
labouring  earnestly  in  the  conversion  of  others^  even  be- 
fore  he  had  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  function.  By  these 
arts,  and  his  uncommon  abilities,  he  acquired  great  influ- 
ence,  and  was  appointed  to  pronounce  the  funeral  oration 
of  Mary  queeu  of  Scou,  in  1587 ;  as  he  had  done  ako  that 
of  the  poet  Ronsard,  in  1586.  He  wrote,  some  time  after, 
by  order  of  the  king,  <<  A  comparison  of  moral  and  theo- 
k^ical  virtues ;"  and  two  **  Discourses,"  one  upon  the 
soul,  the  other  upon  self-knowledge,  which  he  pronounced 
before  that  princ«r  After  the  murder  of  Henry  III.  he 
retired  to  the  house  of  cardinal  de  Bourbon,  aud  laboured 
more  vigorpusty  than  e^er  in  the  conversion  of  the  re- 
formed.  Among  his  converts  was  Henry  Spondanus,  after* 
wards  bishpp  of  Pamiez  ;  as  this  prelate  acknowledges,  in 
bis  dedication  to  cardinal  da  Perron  of  his  *<  Abridgment 
of  Baronius^s  Annals.'*  But  bis  success  with  Henry  IV.  is 
•upppsed  to  redomid  most  to  ,the  credit  of  his  powers  of 
persuasion.  He  went  to  wait  on  that  prince  with  cardinal 
de  Bourbon,  at  the  siege  of  Rouen ;  and  followed  him  at 
Naokest  wheie  he  held  a  fiynoas  dispute  with  (bur  protes* 
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t$ot  ministers.  The  king,  afterwards  resolving  to  have  a 
conference  about  religion  with  the  principal  prelates  of  the 
kingdom,  sent  for  Du  Perron  to  assist  in  it;  but,  aft  he 
was  yet  only  a  layman,  he  nominated  him  to  the  bishopric 
of  Evreux,  that  he  might  be  capable  of  sitting  in  it.  '  He 
came  with  the  other  prelates  to  St.  Denis,  and  is  said 
to  have  contributed  more  than  any  other  person  to  the 
chapge  in  Henry's  sentiments. 

.  Alter  this,  he  was  sent  with  M.  d'Ossat  to  Rome,  to  ne- 
gotiate Henry's  reconciliation  to  the  holy  see;  which  at 
length  he  effected  more  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  king,  than 
of  his  subjects ;  that  part  of  them  at  least,  who  were  zte- 
lous  for  Gallican  liberties,  and  thought  the  dignity  of  their 
king  prostituted  upon  this  occasion.  After  a  year's  resi- 
dence at  Rome,  be  returned  to  France ;  where,  by  such 
services  as  have  already  been  mentioned,  he  obtained  pro- 
motion to  the  highest  dignities.  He  wrote,  and  preached, 
and  disputed  against  the  reformed;  particularly  against 
Du  Plessis  Mornay,  with  whom  he  had  a  public  conference, 
in  the  presence  of  the  king,  at  Fontainbleau.  The  king 
resolved  to  make  him  grand  almoner  of  France,  to  give 
^im  the  archbishopric  of  Sens,  and  wrote  to  Clement  VIII. 
to  obtain  for  him  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal ;  which  that 
pope  conferred  on  him,  in  1604,  with  singular  marks  of 
jesteem.  The  indisposition  of  Clement  soon  after  made 
the  king  resolve  to  send  the  French  cardinals  to  Rome ; 
where  Du  Perron  was  no  sooner  arrived,  than  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  pope  in  the  congregations.  He  had  a  great 
share  in  the  elections  of  Leo  X.  and  Paul  V.  He  assisted 
afterwards  ip  the  congregations  upon  the  subject  of  Grace, 
and  iuvthe  disputes  which  were  agitated  between  the  Jesuits 
and  the  Dominicans:  and  it  was  principally  owing  to  hir 
advice,  that  the  pope  resolved  to  leave  these  questions  un- 
decided. He  was  sent  a  third  time  to  Rome,  to  accom- 
modate the  differences  between  Paul  V.  and  the  republic 
iof  Venice*  This  pope  had  ^uch  an  opinion  of  the  power  of 
bis  eloquence  and  address,  that  he  said  to  those  about 
bim,  **  Let  us  beseech  God  to  inspire  cardinal  Du  Perron, 
for  be  will  persuade  us  to  do  whatever  he  pleases." 

After  the  murder  of  Henry  IV.  in  1610,  Du  Perron  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  the  court  and  see  of  Rome,  and 
prevented  every  measure  in  France  whi^b  might  displease 
that  power,  or  hurt  its  interests.  He  rendered  useless  the 
>urret  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  agiunst  the  book  of  cardi- 
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jmI  BoUarauDe;  and  favoured  the  hifalUbility  of  Ibe  popt^ 
and  his  superiority  o?er  a  council,  in  a  thesis  maintaiuctfl 
in  1611,  before  the  nuncio.  He  afterwards  held  a  pro* 
TiDcia}  assembly,  in  which  be  condemned  Richer's  booi^ 
^'  concerning  ecclesiastical  and  ciyil  authority  :^*  aod,  being 
at  the  assembly  of  Blois,  be  made  an  harangue  to  prove, 
that  they  ought  not  to  decide  some  questions,  on  account 
of  their  being  p6ints  of  fidth.  He  was  one  of  the  presi-' 
dents  of  the  assembly  of  the  clergy,  which  was  held  at 
Rouen  in  1€15;  and  made  harangues  to  the  king  at  the 
opening  and  shutting  of  that  assembly,  which  were  much 
applauded.  This  was  the  last  of  his  public  services ;  for 
after  this  be  retired  to  his  bouse  at  Psgnclet,  and  empl^ed 
faumetf  wholly  in  revising  and  completing  his  works.  Tbis 
was  with  him  a  oaatter  of  great  importance,  for  be  not  only 
bad  a  private  pres^  in  bis  bouse,  tbat  he  might  have  them 
published  correctly,  and  revised  every  sheet  himself,  but 
is  said  also  to  have  printed  a  few  copies  of  every  work  tbat 
be  wished  to  appear  to  advantage,  for  tbe  revisal  of  hit 
friends  before  publication.  He  died  at  Paris,  Sept.  5, 
1619,  aged  sixty-three.  He  was  a  nuui  of  great  abilities  i 
bad  a  lively  aud  penetrating  ffity  and  a  partipuUr  talent 
at  i|Mhki(ig  his  views  appear  leasenable.  He  delivered 
himself  upon  all  occasions  with  great  clearness,  dignity^ 
and  eloquence.  He  had  a  prodigious  memory,  and  had 
studied  nueb.  He  Was  very  well  versed  in  antiquity,  both 
ecclesiastical  and  profane ;  and  had  read  much  in  the  fa^^ ' 
thers,  councils,  and  ecclesiastical  historians,  of  which  h^ 
knew  how  to  make  the  best  use  to  perplex,  if  not  to  con^ 
vince  his  adversaries^  He  was  wurmly  attached  to  the  see 
of  Rome,  and  streiiuoo$  in  defending  its  rights  and  prero- 
gatives ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  wondered,  that  bis 
i^ipe  1^  never  been  held  in  high  honpur  among  those  qf 
bis  oountrymen  who  have  beeu  accustomed  tq  stand  up  for 
the  Galliean  liberties.  They  consider  indeed  tfaat'ambi* 
tioa  was  his  ruling  passion,  and  tbat  it  extended  even  to 
literature,  in  which  he  thought  he  ought  to  hold  the  first 
rauk.     In  his  youth  be  had  translated  into  French  verse  a 

gtrt  of  the  iBneid ;  and  the  prai$es  which  Desportes  and 
ertaut  bestowed  en  thb  performance  made  him  fancy 
that  his  style  was  superior  to  that  of  VirgiL  He  was  iu 
hit  6WB  opinion,  says  the  abbi  Longuerue,  the  comr 
mander-in-chief  of  literature ;  and  autborf  found  that  bis 
•pinion  was  to  be  secured  before  tbait  of  th#  public.  tta$ 
VOJL.  XXIV.  A  A 
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fuToufit^  authors  were  Montaigne,  whose  essays  he  ealled 
tbebrevi^  of  all  good  men,  and  Rabelais,  whom,  bj  way 
of  distiviction,  he  called  •*  The  author.'* 

The  works  of  Dof  Perron,  the  greatest  part  of  wfaicb*  htfd 
been  printed  separately  in  his*  life-time,  were  coikcted 
after  his  death,  and  pnblbhed  at  Paris,  1620  and  1622,  ia 
3  vols,  folio.    The  first  contains  his  great  *<  Treatise  upon 
the  E.uchari8t,*'  against  that  of  Du  Plessis  Momay.    The 
s^ond,  his  <*  Reply  to  the  Answer  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain/'     The  following  was  the  occasion  of  that  work : 
James  I.  of  England  sent  to  Henry  IV.  of  France  a  book, 
^ich  be  had  written  himself,  concerning  differences  in 
religion.     Henry  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Du  Perron's  bro«' 
ther,  who  informed  his  majesty,  from  what  the  cardinal 
had  observed  to  him,  that  there  .were  many  passages  in 
that  book,  in  which  the  king  of  England  seemed  to  come 
near  the  catholics ;  and  that  it  might  be  proper  to  send 
some  able  person,  in  hopes  of  converting  him  entirely. 
Henry  accordingly,  after  taking  the  advice  of  his  prelates 
in  this  affieur,  desired  to  know  of  the  king  of  England,  whe- 
ther he  would  approve  of  a  visit  from  the  cardinal  Du  Per- 
ron? King  James  answered  that  he  should  be  well  pleased 
to  confer  with  him,  but  for  reasons  of  state  could  not  do 
it.     After  this,  Isaac  Casaubon,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
several  conferences  with  Du  Perron  about  religion,  and 
seemed  much  inclined  to  that  egregious  absurdity,  a  re-' 
union  between  the  popish  and  reformed  church,  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  take  a  voyage  into  England  ;  where  he  spoke 
advantageously  of  Du  Perron  to  the  king,  and  presented 
some  pieces  of  poetry  to  him,  which  the  cardinal  had  put 
into  his  hands.    The  king  received  them  kindljr,  and  ex- 
pressed much  esteem  for  the  author;  which  Casaubon  no- 
ticing to  Du  Person,  he  returned  a  letter  of  civility  and 
thanks  to  his  Britannic  majesty ;  in  which  he  told  him,  that, 
**  exciept  the  sole  title  of  Catholic,  he  could  find  nothing 
wanting  in  his  majesty,  that  was  necessary  to  make  a  most 
perfect  and  accomplished  prince."    The  king  replied,  that, 
*^  believing  all  things  which  the  ancients  had  unanimously 
thought  necessary  to  salvation,  the  title  of  Catholic  could 
not  be  denied  him.*'     Casaubon  having  sent  this  answer  to 
Du  Perron,  he  replied  to  it  in  a  letter,  dated  the  1 5th  of 
July,  1611,  in  which  he  assigns  the  reasons  that  obliged 
him  to  refuse  the  name  of  Catholic  to  his  Britannic  ma-* 
jetty.     Casaubon  sent  him  a  writing  by  way  of  answer,  im 
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the  name  of  the  Ung,  to  all  theaiticles  of  his  letter;  to 
which  the  cardinal  made  a  large  reply,  which  constitatee 
the  bulk  of  the  second  volume  of  his  works.  The  third 
contains  his  miscellaneous  pieces;  among  which  are,  ^^Acts 
of  the  Conference  held  at  Fontainbleau  against  Du  Plessis 
Morhay  ;**  moral  and  religious  pieces  in  prose  and  verse, 
orationsi  dissertations,  translations,  and  letters. 

There  was  a  fourth  volume  of  his  embassies  and  negoti- 
ations, collected  by  Caesar  de  Ligni,  his  secretary,  and 
printed  at  Paris  in  1629  and  1633,  folio:  but  these  are 
supposed  not  to  have  done  him  much  honour,  and  Wic- 
quefort  thinks  him  as  a  diplomatic  character  inferior  to 
d'Ossat  in  every  respect  There  were  also  published 
afterwards,  under  his  name,  **'  Perroniana,"  which,  like 
most  of  the  arutf  is  a  collection  of  puerilities  and  imperti- 
nences. ' 

PERROT  (Nicolas),  sieur  d'ABLANCOURT,  a  scholar  of 
considerable  parts,  and  once  admired  for  his  translations 
from  ancient  authors,  was  born  at  Chalons,  April  5,  1606. 
He  sprung  from  a  family  which  had  been  illustrious  in  the 
law,  and  the  greatest  care  was  bestowed  on  his  education. 
His  father,  Paul  Perrot  de  la  Sailer,  who  was  a  protestant, 
and  also  a  man  learning,  sent  him  to  pursue  his  studies  in 
the  college  of  Sedan  ;  where  he  made  so  rapid  a  progress, 
that,  jit  thirteen,  he  had  gone  through  the  classics.  He 
was  then  taken  home,  and  placed  for  some  time  under  a 
private  tutor,  after  which  be  was  sent  to  Paris,  where  he 
studied  the  law  five  or  six  months,  and  was,  when  only  in 
bis  eighteenth' year,  admitted  advocate  o(  parliament ;  but^ 
did  not  adhere  long  to  the  bar.  Another  change  he  made 
about  this  time  of  great  importance,  was  that  of  bis  reli- 
gion, for  popery,!  of  which  he  embraced  the  tenets  at  the 
persuasion  of  his  uncle  Cyprian  Perrot,  who,  in  hopes  of 
procuring  him  some  valuable  benefices,  took  great  pains  to 
recommend  the  church  as  a  profession,  but  in  vain.  Nor 
4id  be  succeed  better  in  retaining  him  as  a  convert,  for  lie 
'  bad  scarcely  distinguished  himself  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
by  writing  a  preface  to  the^^  Hoondce  Femme/'  for  hist 
firiend,  father  Du  Bosc,  than  he  felt  a  desire  to  return  to 
the  religion  he  had  quitted.  .He  was  now,  however,  in  his 
twenty-seventh  year,    and   had  sense  enough    to  guard 

*  Diipio.— BulUri'i  Aoademie  fie'  Sciences. — Vie  de  Du  PtrroD«  by  Burigny. 
Blog.  ITnif,  in  DupeiTOD.»-PcrniuU*>  Les  Homme«  l[Tintr«t. 
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against  prteipiutioti  in  a  matter  of  so  much  oonseqitencc 
He  f ludied,  therefore^  the  differences  betwixt  the  Romish 
and  reformed  church,  and  after  three  years*  iurestigation, 
during  which  he  did  not  disclose  his  intention  to  any  one, 
be  set  out  from  Paris  t6  Champagne,  where  he  abjured 
popery  ;  and  very  soon  after,  went  to  Holland,  till  the  cla- 
mour which  followed  this  step  was  over.  He  was  near  a^ 
year  in  Leyden,  where  he  learned  Hebrew,  and  contracted 
a  friendship  with  Salmasius.  From  Holland  he  went  to 
England ;  then  returned  to  Paris ;  and,  after  passing  some 
weeks  with  M.  Pakru,  took  an  apartment  near  the  Luxem** 
bourg.  He  passed  bis  days  very  agreeably ;  and  though 
be  devoted  the  greatest  part  of  his  leisure  to  books,  mixed 
occasionally  in  society,  and  was  the  respected  associate  of. 
all  the  learned  in  Paris.  In  1637  he  was  admitted  a  mem-» 
ber  of  the  French  academy,  but  was  soon  after  forced  to 
leave  Piris,  on  account  of  the  wars ;  and  therefore  retired 
to  his  estate,  called  Ablancourt,  where  he  lived  till  his 
death.  Hediied  Nov.  17,  1664,  of  the  gravel,  with  which 
he  had  been  afflicted  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  acuteness,  imaginationt  judg« 
ment,  and  learning,  and  thought  equal  to  the  production 
of  any  work ;  yet  we  have  no  original  pieces  of  his,  ex-» 
cepting  the  *^  Preface'*  above  mentioned,  **  A  Discourse 
upon  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,*'  and  a  few  letters  to 
F^tru.  But  he  made  French  translations  of  many  ancient 
writers,  which  were  once  admired  for  their  elegance,  purity, 
and  chasteness  of  style.  Among  these  are  Tacitus,  Lu* 
cian,  Caesar,  Thucy aides,  and  Arrian;  but'  he  took  toa 
great  liberties  with  the  sense  of  his  author,  for  the  sake  of 
imiuting  his  manner,  and  producing  something  like  an 
originaL  He  is  said  to  have  succeeded  best  while  he  pro-^ 
fited  by  the  advice  of  Patru,  Conrart,  and  CbapelaiD ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  those  translations  wrttten  in  his  latter  days^ 
when  he  bad  not  that  advantage,  are  inlerior  to  the  others. 
When  he  was  asked,  why  he  chose  to  be  a  translator^ 
ratber  than  an  author,  be  answered,  that  <^  he  Was  neither 
a  divine  nor  lawyer,  and  consequently  not  qualified  to 
compose  pleacUngs  or  sermons ;  that  the  world  was  filled 
with  treatises  on  p<^tics;  that  all  discourses  on  aaocalttjr 
were  only  so  many  repetitions  of  Phitarch  and  Seneca ; 
and  that,  to  serve  one's  country,  a  man  ought  rather  to 
translate  valuable  authors,  than  to  write  new  books,  wbid^ 
seldom  contain  any  thing  new.*'    The  minister  Colbert^ 
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judging  fatm  very  capable  of  writing  the  '^  HUtoiy  of  Lbuii 
XIV.''  recoairoended  him  to  that  monarch;  who  bowevei;^ 
upon  being  informed  that  Perroi  was  a  protestant,  aaid, 
ihat  *^  be  would  not  have  an  historian  of  a  religion  diHirarctik 
Irom  his  own."  Perroc  was  a  man  of  great  talents  in  coa^ 
Tersation,  and  said  so  many  good  things  that  Pelisson  re«- 
gretted  there  was  not  some  one  present  to  write  down  all 
lie  spoke. ' 

PEKRY  (John),  captain,  a  celebrated  engineer,  tbe  se^* 
cond  hon  of  Samuel  Perry,  of  Rodborougb  in  Gloucester- 
ahtre,  gent,  and  Sarah  bis  wife,  daughter  of  sir  Tbomaa 
Kott,  knt.  was,  in  or  before  1693,  lieutenant  of  the  Mon- 
tague; which   about  that  year   coming  into  Portsmouth 
dock  to  be  refitted^  be  exerted  bis  skill  in  tbe  improve^ 
ment  of  an  engine  for  throwing  out  a  large  quantity  of 
water  from  deep  sluices  in  a  short  space  of  time.     In  1695^ 
he  published  "  A  Regulation  for  beamen  ;  wherein  a  mei- 
^hod  is  humbly  proposed,  whereby  their  Majesties  fleet 
may  at  all  times  be  speedily  and  effectually  manned^  and 
the  Merchants  be  more  readily  and  cheaper  served,  withoul 
having  their  men  at  any  time  pressed  or  taken  away;  pet* 
ting  forth  the  great  advantages  that  will  accrue  thereby 
to  the  king,  merchant,  and  subject  in  general,  whereby 
these  islands  will  be  more  secure  and  happy,  the  king's 
revenue  considerably  be  eased,  trade  in  general  be  quicks 
ened  and  encouraged,  and  eyexy  individual  subject  receive 
*btoefit  thereby,  in  lessening  the  price  of  all  naval  comit 
jQDodities;  wherein  is  also  proposed,  a  method  or  nursery 
for  training  up  of  Seamen  to  supply  the  toss  and  decay  of 
them  in  time  of  War:  as  also,  the  giving  hereby  equal 
liberty  and  advantage  to  all  seamen,  removing  many  hardi* 
•bips  that  they  now  suffer  under,  and  giving  them  many 
encouragements  that  they  do  not'  now  enjoy.     By  Jobs 
Perry,  late  Captain  of  the  Signet  Fire-ship,  now  a  prisoner 
in  the  Marshalsea,  according  to  sentence  of  a  late  Court** 
Martial.     To  which  is  added,    a  short  Narrative  of  his 
Case  relating  to  his  loss  of  the  said  ship  in  company  of 
the  Diamond  Frigate,  in  September  1693,"  4to.     By  this 
pamphlet  it  appears  that  he  bad  been  sentenced  to  a  fine  of 
1000/.  and  to  ten  years'  imprisonment.    In  1698,  when  tim 
CzdJt  Peter  was  in  this  country,  being  desirous  of  engaging 
aotaie  emioeiu  aatists,   Mr.  Perry  was  introduced  to  bii 

>  MmrL— Diet.  Hist— Ufe  by  P«trs. 
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notice  by  tbe  marquis  of  Carmartben,  and  by  Mr.  Daimner, 
surveyor  of  the  Navy,  as  a  persou  capable  of  serving  him 
on  several  occasions,  relating  to  bis  new  design  of  esta- 
blishing a  fleet,  making  bis  rivers  navigable,  &c.;  and  be 
was  taken  into  tbe  service  of  the  Czar  as  comptroller  of  the 
marine  works,  at  a  salary  of  300/.  per  annum,  with  travel- 
ling charges,  and  subsistence-money,  on  whatever  service 
he  should  be  employed ;  besides  a  further  reward  to  his 
satisfaction,  at  the  conclusion  qf  any  wor)c  he  should  finish. 
After  some  conversation  with  the  Czar  himself,  particularly 
respecting  a  communication  between  the  rivers  Volga  and 
Don,  he  was  employed  on  this  work  three  successive  sum-* 
mers;  butnot  being  properly  supplied  with  men,  partly 
on  account  of  the  ill-success  of  the  Czar  against  the  Swedes 
at  the  battle  of  Narva,  and  partly  by  the  discouragement 
of  the  governor  of  Astracan,  he  was  ordered  at  the  end  of 
1707  to  stop,  and  next  year  employed  in  refitting  the  ships 
mt  V^ronise,  and  in  1709  in  making  the  river  of  that  name 
navigable.  After  repeated  disappointments,  and  fruitless 
applications  for  his  salary,  he  at  last  quitted  the  kingdom, 
under  the  protection  of  Mr.  Whitworth,  the  English  am^ 
bassador,  in  1712. 

After  his  return  he  published  '<^The  State  of  Russia 
under  the  present  Czar ;  in  relation  to  tbe  several  great 
and  remarkable  things  he  has  done,  as  to  his  naval  prepa- 
rations, the  regulating  his  army,  the  reforming  his  people, 
and  improvement  of  his  country;  particularly  those  works 
on  which  the  author  was  employed ;  with  the  reasons  of 
bis  quitting  the  Czar's  service,  alter  having  been  fourteen 
years  in  that  country.  Also,  an  Account  of  those  Tartars, 
and  other  people^  who  border  on  the  Eastern  and  extreme 
Northern  parts  of  the  Czar's  dominions;  their  religion 
and  manner  of  life.  With  many  other  observations.  To 
which  is  annexed  a  more  accurate  Map  of  the  Czar's  do-r 
minions  than  has  hitherto  been  extant,"   1716,  8vo. 

In  1721  he  was  employed  in  stopping  the  breach  at 
Dagenbam,  made  in  the  bank  of  tbe  river  Thames,  near 
the  village  of  that  name  in  E^ssex,  and  about  three  miles 
below  Woolwich,  in  which  he  happily  succeeded,  after 
several  other  perions  bad  failed  in  that  undertaking.  He 
was  also  employed,  the  same  year,  about  the  harbour  at 
Dublin,  and  published  at  that  time  au  answer  to  the  ob- 
jections raised  against  it.  A  publication  by  Capt.  Perry 
on  these  subjects  is  thus  entitled,  <*  An  Account  of  tho 
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fitoppiog  of  Dagenbam  Breach ;  with  the  accideoU  that 
have  attended  the  same  from  the  first  undertaking:  con- 
taining also  proper  Rules  for  performing  any  the  like 
work,  and  Proposals  for  rendering  the  ports  of  Pover  and 
Dublin  (which  the  author  has  been  employed  to  survey) 
commodious  for  entertaining  large  ships.  To  which  is  pre* 
fixed  a  plan  of  the  levels  which  were  overflowed  by  the 
Breach/'  1721,  8vo.  Upon  this  project  1600/.  had  been 
•pent  by  the  author  of  **  An  impartial  Account  of  the 
frauds  and  abuses  at  Dagenham  Breach,  and  of  the  hard* 
ships  sustained  by  Mr.  William  Bos  well,  late  undertaker 
of  the  works  there :  in  a  Leuer  to  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment,'* London,  1717,  8vo. 

Capt.  Perry  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Gentlemen^s 
Society  at  Spalding,  April  16,  1730,  to  which  Society  was 
communicated  his  original  Map  or  Chart  of  the  Sea  Coasts. 
He  died  Feb.  1 1,  1733,  and  was  buried  in  Spalding  church, 
where  an  inscription  on  a  slab  erected  by  his  kinsman  and 
heir  Williaui  Perry,  of  Penshurst  in  Kent,  preserves  bu 
memory. ' 

PEliSlUS  (AuLUS  Flaccus),  one  of  the  three  great  Ro- 
man batinsts,  was  born  at  Volterra,  in  Tuscany,  in  the  22d 
year  of  Tiberius's  reign,  or  A.  D.  34.  At  the  age  of  12  he 
was  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  under 
Palsmon  the  grammarian,  and  Virginius  Flaccus  the  rhe- 
torician. He  afterwards,  at  sixteen,  applied  himself  to 
philosophy  under  Cornutus,  a  Stoic,  who  entertained  so 
great  a  love  for  him,  that  there  was  ever  after  a  most  inti- 
mate friendship  between  them.  Persius  has  immortalizefl 
that  friendship  in  bis  fifth  satire,  and  his  gratitude  for  the 
good  offices  of  his  friend.  This  he  shewed  still  farther  by 
his  will,  in  which  he  left  him  his  library,  and  a  great  deal 
of  money :  but  Cornutus,  like  a  true  pbibsopher,  who 
knew  how  to  practise  what  he  taught,  accepted  only  the 
books,  and  gave  the  money  to  the  heirs  of  the  testator.  We 
have  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  a  life  of  Persius,  but 
his  character  appears  to  have  been  excellent.  He  had  a 
strong  sense  of  virtue,  and  lived  in  an  age  when  such  a 
sense  would  naturally  produce  a  great  abhorrence  of  th« 
reigning  vices.  His  moral  and  religious  sentiments  were 
formed  on  the  best  systems  which  the  philosophy  of  his  age 
afforded ;  and  so  valuable  is  his  matter,  that  Mr.  Harris,  of 

}  NicMfl*f  Bowyer.— HiiUoii*>  DictioDary.— Prefact  tp  bit  Statt  of  RoMm. 
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SiiitbwPT^  j«fldy  smJ»  *<  b«  wm  the  only  dificnk  Lsthi 
author  that  w«mM  neivard  the  reader  for  the  pains  which  be 
fliast  take  to  ubderstartd  him ." 

PeraiM  »  said  to  havie  been  ef  a  weak  cooafcitutioB,  and 
tanoubied  with  indigestxen,  of  which  he  died  in  his  SOtfa 
year.  Of  hissatims,  six  are  extant,  and  ha?e  procured 
him  to  be  named  with  Hoiace  and  invenal  as  the  third 
great  Latin  satirist  With  regard  to  his  obscurity,  critics 
have  varied  in  their  opinions  of  the  cause  of  it :  some  attri- 
bute it  as  an  original  defect  in  his  style ;  while  others  as- 
sert, that  what  we  call  obscurities  and  difficultly  arise 
from  allusions  to  persons,  events,  and  practices,  with  which 
we  are  now  unacquainted.  There  are,  undoubtefdly^  such 
allasions  in  all  the  Roman  poets ;  but  Persius  cannot  be 
altogether  acquitted  of  harshness  and  obsmrity  of  style, 
independent  of  such.  He  has  mone  ef  the  force  and  6rti 
of  Juvenal,  than  of  the  politeness  of  Horace ;  but  as  a 
anoril  writer  he  excels  both. 

The  best  editions  of  this  poet  are  that  of  London,  164ty 
8vo,  with  Casaubon's  *^  Commentary ;"  and  that  of  Wed- 
derburn^  Amst.  1664,  12mo$  but  he  is  generally  printed 
along  with  Juvenal;  ilnd  has  had  the  same  editors.  We 
have  sevend  English  metrical  translations:  the  first  by  Dry- 
den  ;  the  second,  and  a  very  valuable  one,  by  a  Dr.  Brew- 
ster, in  1731,  8vo;  and,  more  recently^  an  degaat  and 
spirited  version  by  Mr.  Ehrummond.' 

PEJIUGINO  {PiETRO),  a  celebrated  Italian  painter,  the 
^Blaster  of  Raphael,  was  born  in  1446,  at  Perugia,  wheods 
1^  took  the  name  that  has  totally  obliterated  his  family  ap- 

Eeliatioo,  which  was  Yanucci  His  parenu  were  poor; 
ut,  being  desirous  to  put  him  in  a  way  of  soppotting  him- 
self, placed  him  with  a  painter,  under  whom  he  imbibed 
at  least  a  strong  enthusiasm  for  his  ait,  and  desire  to  evoel 
in  it,  His  application  to  study  was  intense ;  and  when  he 
had  made  a  sufficient  progress,  he  went  to  Florence,  and 
became  a  disciple  of  Andrea  Verocchio.  From  this  painter 
he  acquired  a  ^ceful  niode  of  designing  lieads,  particu- 
larly ttiose  of  hb  female  figures.  He  rose  by  degrees  to 
Considerable  eminence,  and  was  employed  by  Sixtu^  IV. 
to  paint  several  pieces  for  his  chapel  at  Rome.  Oreat  as 
his  talents  were>  he  was  unfortunately  infected  with  the 
vice  of  covetousness.     It  was  from  this  cause  that,  when  he 

1  Vofftim  de  Poet.  I^rt.— CrutiiM'f  Ii?et  «r  the  ittNain  Pocti«-«8a«U  OMoStt. 
— Dnumaoiid's  PreftMe. 
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SretQTued  to  Florence^  he  qtarrelied  wkh  MicbMl  Angdo, 
and  behaved  to  ill,  that  the  FlorenttDes,  being  enraged 
against  him,  drove  him  from  their  city:  on  which  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  Perngiaj  The  same  foible  proved  acei- 
dentally  the  cause  of  his  death ;  foi-,  having  accumirfated 
some  money,  which  he  was  very  anxious  not  to  lose,  he 
always  carried  it  about  him.  He  continued  this  practk^ 
till  some  tbief  robbed  him  of  his  treasure ;  and,  Uie  grief 
for  bis  losa  being  too  severe  for  his  strengtl^  be  died  iu 
1624,  at  the  age  of  78. 

His  touch  was  light,  and  bis  jnclmnes  highly  finisfaed ; 
b«u  his  mamier  was  stiff  and  dry,  and  his  outline  was  fre- 
qneoily  incorrect.  His  most  capital  painting  is  in  the  church 
of  St  Peter  at  Perugia.  It  is  an  altar-piece,  the  vubjeet 
of  which  is  the  Ascension  ef  Christ  The  disciples  ai^  there 
represented  in  various  attitudes,  but  all  diwcting  their  eves 
to  heaven,  and  looking  ater  the  Lord,  who  is  aupposed  lo 
have  ascended.  * 

PERUZZI  <BAU>A6BikR£),  a  painter  of  faislory  and  «rcbi* 
teetfyire,  mtm  bora  m  1481,  at  Aecajano,  in  the  dioceile  df 
Volterra,  but  in  the  territory  and  a  citixen  of  Siena.  Me 
commenced  his  studies  as  a  painter  at  Siena ;  and  when  he 
had  gained  a  competent  degree  of  knowtedge,  he  copied 
the  works  of  the  best  masters,  with  a  diligeiice  and  success 
that  were  equally  extraordinary.  From  Siena  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  be  was  employed  by  the  pope  Alexander  VL 
Julius  II.  and  Leo  X«  in  their  palaces,  and  in  several  cha- 
pels and  convents.  He  was  particularly  successful  in  paint- 
ing architecture;  and  so  compl^ely  understood  the  prin- 
ciples of  cbiaro-oscuro,  and  of  perspective,  that  eveh 
Titian  is  said  to  have  seen  the  efiects  with  surprise,  being 
hardly  able  to  believe  that  what  he  saw  was  the  work  of  the 
pencij,  and  not  real  architecture.  His  usual  subjects  were 
.Mreets,  palaces,  corridors,  porticoes,  and  the  insides  of 
magnificent  apartanents,  which  he  represented' with  a  truth 
that  produced  an  absolute  deception*.  He  nsceivl?d  some 
4iistruotions  Irom  Bramante^  the  architect  of  St.  Peter^s, 

*  «  His  fretcoet,*'  uvt  Mr.  Fateli,  ever,  was  architectarvt :  Lotaasso  faUs 

^  appitfiach  the  style  of  Raphael !  luch  hjm  '  Arcbhetto  onirersale;'  and  as 

Is  tlic  *  Jn^neoC  cif  Paris,*  io  the  eas-  saoh  be  soperintended,  for  totne  timh, 

tie  <if  Bekraro  $    aad  tbe  celebmated  Ibe  fal^ick,  qf  $c   Peter* 


Sibyl,  at  Foute  QKista,  of  Siena,  whose  and  pitifully  paid.  With  regard  to  bis 
aitiiM  eatbosiasm  has  uerer  been  ev-  c^igito,  se«  <  L^it^r^  Senesi,'  tdm.  IIL 
mIM«    His  great  prerogative,  bow-     page  178.*' 

-^  FUMoglOB* 
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» 
and  was  himself  employed  by  Leo  X.  in  forming  designs  and 
models  f«ir  tiiat  bmlding.  He  was  unfortunately  in  Rome 
when  it  was  sacked  by  the  army  of  Charles  V.  in  1527,  and 
was  made  a  prisoner,  but  obtained  his  liberty  by  painting  a 
portrait  of  the  coasuble  de  Bourbon.  Peruzzi  died  in 
1556,  very  poior,  though  he  had  been  always  in  great  ecu- 
ploy  ment.  They  who  were  indebted  to  him  were  not  always 
vefy  ready  to  pay,  and  he  was  too  modest  to  demand  his 
right,  by  which  means  he  lost  a  great  part  of  what  he  had 
fairly  earned. ' 

PESARO.     See  CANfARlNI. 

PESSELIER  (Charles  Stephen),  member  of  the  aca- 
demies of  Nancy,  of  Amiens,  of  Rouen,  and  Angers,  was 
bom  at  Paris  on  the  9th  of  July,  1712,  of  a  reputable 
family.  In  his  early  youth  his  prt>gress  in  his  studies  was 
rapid.  His  assiduous  application,  his  lively  genius,  and 
mild  demeanour,  conciliated  the  esteem  of  his  master,  and 

Sined  the  friendship  of  his  juvenile  companions.  His  taste 
r  poetry  was  apparent  at  a  very  early  period  ;  but  the  de- 
signs of  his  parenu  for  the  advancement  of  his  fortune  would 
not  permit  him  to  resign  himself  entirely  to  bis  favourite 
pursuits,  and  he  sacrificed  in  some  degree  his  propensity  to 
their  wishes.  He  was  placed  under  M.  Rolland,  an  advo- 
cate, and  consuntly  attended  to  the  regular  discbarge  of 
business.  His  leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  the  Muse ; 
aud  he  gave  up  that  time  to  poetry,  which  by  many,  at  bis 
age,  is  sacrificed  to  pleasure.  In  1738  his  *^  Ecole  du 
Temps,"  a  comedy  in  verse,  was  represented  with  ap- 
plause on  the  Italian  theatre.  Encouraged  by  this  success, 
and  with  the  approbation  of  M.  Rolland,  he  produced,  in 
the  following  year,  at  the  French  theatre,  his  ^*  Esope  au 
Parnasse,"  a  comedy  in  verse.  The  reputation  of  the  young 
poet,  and  his  character  for  probity,  recommended  him  to 
M.  Lallemand  of,  Bety,  a  farmer-general,  who  was  at  that 
time  forming  a  system  of  finance,  and  who  felicitated  him- 
self in  procuring  such  an  assistant,  and  in  attaching  him  to 
his  interest.  The  occupations  incident  to  this  new  departs 
ment  were  probably  the  causes  which  prevented  Pesselier 
from  producing  any  other  pieces  for  the  stage.  Poetry 
was,  however,  still  the  amusement  of  the  time  that  could 
be  spared  from  business.  In  1748,  he  published  his  fables, 
find  among  his  dramatic  works  appears. a  comedy,  **La 

^  PUkiogtoo,  bjr  Fuaeli. 
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2Aascar»de  da  Parnasse/'  i»  verse,  and  io  ooe  act,  which 
was  never  performed. 

His  attachment  to  poetry  cpuld  not  ^  prevent  him  from 
dedicating  some  of  the  moments  that  could  be  spared  from 
the  labours  of  finance  to  the  elucidation  of  that  scienoe. 
Accordingly,  he  published  tl)e  prospectus  of  a  work  upon 
that  subject.  This  publication,  exhibiting  in  ooe  view  a 
perfect  knowledge  and  extensive  prospects  for  the  im- 
provement of  that  necessary  resource,  attracted  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  ministry,  who  established  an  office  for  promoting 
the,  plan,  and  placed  the  author  at  the  head  of  it,  with 
appointments  proportioned  to  his  talents  and  the  import- 
ance of  his  labours.  The  views  of  Pesselier  now  extended 
further  than  the  operations  of  finance.  He  undertook  a 
treatise  on  the  customary  laws  of  the  kingdom,  of  which, 
however,  only  the  preliminary  discourse  appeared.  Soon 
afterwards  he  published  his  *'  Letters  on  Education,"  inr 
two  volumes  12 mo.  , 

Incessant  application  and  a  delicate  constitution,  with 
an  extreme  vivacity  of  spirits,  probably  shortened  his  life. 
His  health  began  to  decline ;  but  he  ceased  not  from  hit 
diligence.  His  attention  to  the  business  of  his  office  was 
almost  without  remission;  till,  overcome  by  fatigue,  ho 
fell  sick  in  November  1762,  languished  under  his  disorder 
for  six  months,  and  died  the  24th  of  April,  1763.' 

PETAU  (Denis),  perhaps  better  known  by  his  classical 
appellation  of  Dionysius  Petavius,  was  born  at  Orleans 
Aug.  21,  1583.  His  father,  Jerome  Petau,  although  a 
merchant,  was  a  man  of  considerable  literature,  and*  rather 
more  attentive  to  matters  of  taste  than  of  commerce :  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  he  left  very  little  property 
to  his  children,  six  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  gave  them 
all,  however,  a  learned  education ;  the  daughters  as  well 
as  the  sons  being  taught  Latin  and  Greek,  and  able  to  write 
Verses  in  both  languages.  But  we  find,  that  with  all  his 
learning,  Jerome  wa^  a  superstitious  bigot  to  his  religion ; 
which  bis  biographer,  father  Oudin,  as  warm  a  zealot  as 
himself,  says  was  at  one  time  in  danger  of  being  shaken  by 
some  of  his  Protestant  friends,  who  were  very  numerous  in 
Orleans.  Nay,  he  was,  according  to  Oudin,  about  to  re- 
nounce Pppery  altogether,  and  retire  ivith  his  family,  when 
an  extiraordinary  accident  prevented  his  design.  A  part 
of  his  hous^  fell  down,  and  so  frightened  him,  that,  while 
he  lay  buried  under  the  ruins,  h^  made  a  vow,  that  if  ever 

1  Diet.  Hilt,  'm  the  Uit  edition  of  «)iicb  be  it  Mlled  Joseph* 
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be  etcapedy  he  would  break  ofF  all  aeqnainUnce  with  ibe 
Protestants;  and  being  dug  out  alive  and  unburt,  he  kepc 
his  vow,  and  endeavoured  to  give  hit  children  tbec^ame 
dislike  to  the  Protestant  faith  k&  he  had  formerly  detertnified 
to  give  them  to  the  Roman  Catholic. 

As  he  perceived  in  his  second  son,  Denis,  a  more  than 
ordinary  capacity,  as  well  as  eagerness  for  knowledge,  be 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  formation  of  his  taste  and 
the  direction  of  bis  studies ;  and  often  told  hiiti,  that  he 
should  lay  up  such  a  fund  of  knowledge,  as  to  be  able  to 
eope  with  <<  the  giant  of  the  AllophylaB/'  ais  he  called  Sca^ 
liger,  whose  learning  and  works  were  of  such  importaoc^ 
to  the  Protestants.    This  advice  was  not  thrown  away  on 
Denis,  who  studied,  with  the  greatest  diligence,  both  at 
Orleans  and  Paris ;  and  when  be  came  to  take  his  degree 
of  master  of  arts,  supported  a  thesis  in  Greek ;  a  language 
which  he  knew  as  intimately  as  Latin,  and  both  more  s6 
than  he  knew  French.    For  two  years  he  heard  the  lectures 
•f  the  most  eminent  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  in  his  time  ; 
and  was  so  assiduous,  that  he  never  left  his  study,  unlesa 
fcr  the  king's  library,  where  he  was  permitted  to  coustilt 
the  valtiable  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts.    About  this 
lime  he  became  acquainted  with  the  learned  Isaac  Casau- 
hon,  whom  Henry  IV.  had  invited  to  Paris  in  1600,  and 
their  friendship  continued  until  Casauboirs  departure  for 
England,  and,  what  hurt  Petau  most,  bis  departure  from 
Popery,  after. which  he  treated  him  with  as  niuch  asperity 
as  any  other  of  his  opponents.     In  the  mean  time,  it  was  in 
consequence  of  Casaubon's  advice,  that,  young  as  he  was, 
he  undertook  to  prepare  for* the  press  ah  edition  of  the 
whole  works  of  Synesius;  that  is,  to  collate  manuscript 
copies,  to  translate  what  was  in  Greek,  and  to  add  expla- 
natory notes.     He  had  no  sootier  undertaken  this  work, 
that)  he  was  promoted  to  the  professorship  of  philosophy  in 
the  university  of  Bourges,  when  only  in  bis  nineteenth  year. 
The  course  Which  this  office  enjoined  him  to  teach  lasted 
two  years,  during  which  he  also  read  the  ancient  philoso-^- 
phers  and  mathematicians. 

In  the  second  year  of  his  being  at  Bourges,  Frederick 
Morel,  Greek  professor  at  Paris,  brought  out  a  complete 
edition  of  the  works  of  Dio  Chrysostom,  and  inserted  a 
discourse  of  Synesius,  translated  by  Petau,  who  was  not 
sorry  to  have  this  opportunity  of  sounding  the  taste  of  the 
public  on  the  merits  of  his  translation.    In  the  tide  are  the 
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wprdd :  Intetfrete  Dumytio  Pato^  the  name  h^  assnined 
tome  time  before  tbii.  Hitherto  bis  intention  bad  been  \m 
enter  tb6  church ;  aqd  he  was  already  subdeacon,  and  had 
been  preferred  to  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Orleans* 
Her  bad  never  yet  seen  the  Jesuits ;  but  having  becofner 
aet{ttainted  with  the  natore  of  their  order,  when  at  Bourges, 
partly  from  inclination^  and  partly  from  the  persuasionrt  of 
the  learned  Fronto  Ducnus,  he  entered  as  a  noviciate 
among  them  at  Nancy >  in  June  1605.  After  two  years  of 
pipbation,  he  studied  for  two  years  longer  at  the  college  of 
Potit-a-MoQsson,  then  very  flourishing.  Thence  he  was  sent 
to  Rheims,  where,  for  three  years,  he  taught  rhetoric 
In  1610,  he  did  the  honours  of  the  college  at  the  consecra« 
.  tion  of  Louis  XIII. 

Notwithstanding  these  employments,  and  the  production 
#f  some  occasional  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  which  they 
required,  he  was  enabled  to  publish  his  edition  of  Syne« 
sius  in  1612 ;  but,  as  he  was  absent  from  the  press,  it  suf-' 
fered  much  by  the  carelessness  and  ignorance  of  the  print- 
ers; and  even  the  second  edition,  of  1631,  retains  a  great 
many  of  the  errors  of  the  first  It  gave  the  learned,  how- 
ever, an  opportunity  of  knowing  what  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  talents,  diligence,  and  learning,  of  fkther  Petau  ; 
and  they  entettaiued  hopes  which  were  not  disappointed. 
Puring  the  years  1613,  1614,  and  1615,  he  uught  rhetoric 
in  the  college  of  La  F16che,  in  Anjou  ;  and,  in  the  first  of 
these  yearS)  he  published  some  works  of  the  emperor  Ju- 
lian, which  had  hitherto  remained  in  MS.  and  announced 
bis  intention  of  publishing  an  edition  of  Themistius,  the 
Greek  orator  and  sophist.  In  1614,  when  the  college  of 
La  yi6cbe  was  visited  by  Louis  XIII.  with  the  queen  mo« 
ther  and  the  whole  court,  be  contributed  many  of  the 
complimentary  verses  on  the  occasion ;  which,  as  we  shaH 
notice,  were  afterwards  published.  In  the  mean  time,  be 
undertook  an  edition  of  Nicepborus's  historical  abiidg- 
mdnt,  wbi<^h  bad  never  been  printed  either  in  Greek  or 
Latin.  In  thia  he  was  assisted  with  the  copy  of  a  valuable 
manuscript,  which  father  Sirmond  sent  to  bun  from  Rome^ 
In  1617,  the  Biblical  profenor  itf  La  f  Mcbe  being  removed 
to  another  charge,  Petau  supplied  Im  pli^oe,  until  called  te 
Paris  by  order  of  his  supcriofs,  to  be  professor  of  rbetorie; 
It  was  about  this  time  that  he  was  attacked  by  that  violeet 
fever,  wUch  be  has  so  well  described  in  bis  poem  entitted 
'<  Soteria  ;*'  a  Girc^m8tanae  s^arcefy  woitb  meatianing,  iff 
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it  had  not  been  connected  with  an  instance  of  snperstitionV 
which  thews  that  his  father's  prejudices  had  acquired  pos- 
session of  bis  mind.  During  this  fever,  and  when  inf  appa- 
rent danger,  his  biographer  lells  us,  be  made  a  vow  to  St. 
Genevieve,  and  the  fever  left  him.  The  object  of  his  vovir 
was  a  tribute  of  poetical  thanks  to  his  patroness  and  deli-- 
verer.  In  order  to  perform  this  as  it  ought  to  be  performed, 
he  waited  until  his  mind  had  recovered  its  tone ;  but  he 
waited  too  long,  and  the  fever  seized  him  again,  as  a  re- 
membrance of  his  neglect.  Again,  however,  St.  Gene* 
vieve  restored  him;  and,  that  he  might  not  hazard  her 
displeasure  any  more,  he  published  his  ^<  Soteria^''  in  1619, 
which  the  connoisseurs  of  that  time  thought  his  chefd'ontorc 
in  poetry ;  and  his  biographer  adds,  that  ^^  it  is  in  Virgil 
only  we  can  find  lines  so  completely  Yirgilian." 

The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  performing  the 
several  offices  of  his  order,  or  in  those  publications,  a 
list  of  which  will  prove  the  magnitude  of  his  labours. 
He  died  at  Paris,  December  11,  1652,  in  the  sixty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  seems,  by  the  general  consent, 
not  only  of  the  learned  men  of  his  communion,  but  of 
many  Protestants,  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  scho- 
lars the  Jesuits  can  boast :  and  would  have  appeared  in  the 
eyes  of  posterity  as  deserving  of  the  highest  character,  had 
not  his  turn  for  angry  controversy  disgraced  his  style,  and 
shown,  that  with  all  his  learning  and  acuteness,  he  did  not 
rise  superior  to  the  bigotry  of  his  time.  We  have  a  striking 
instance  of  this,  in  his  connection  with  Grotius.  He  had, 
at  first,  such  a  good  opinion  of  that  illustrious  writer,  as  to 
tiiink  him  a  Roman  Catholic  in  heart ;  and  on  his  death, 
aaid  a  mass  for  his  soul  \  but  some  time  afker,  writing  to 
cardinal  Barberini,  he  uses  these  remarkable  words:  '*I 
bad  some  connection  with  Hugo  Grotius,  and  I  wish  I  could 
say  he  is  wnv  happy  /'* 

-  The  catalogue  of  the  works  of  Petau  affords  an  uncom- 
mon proof  of  diligence ;  for  we  are  assured,  that  besides 
Ihe  labour  of  composing,  compiling,  &c.  he  transcribed 
every  thing  with  his  own  band  for  the  press,  and  employed 
no  amanuensis  or  reader  to  assist  him.  Among  his  works 
are :  I.  ^^  Synesii  Db,  vel  de  ipsios  vltse  institnto,"  men- 
tioned already  as  published  in  MorePs  edition  of  St  Chry- 
sostom*  2.  *^  Panegyricus  Ludovico  XIII.  Francise  et  Na-* 
varrm  regi,  &c.  in  natalem  diem,*'  &c.  1610,  12mo. 
S.  ^*  De  laudibus  Henrici  magni  carmen,'' &c.  1610,  4ta 
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4.  <*OraUo  de  laudibus  Henrici  magni/'  Rhetrnt^    1611, 
4to.    5.  **  Synesii  Opera,"  Paris,  1612 — 1633,   3  vols,  fo- 
lio.   6.  '^  Juiiani  imperatoris  orationes  tres  panegyrics," 
Flexiib  (La  FIdche),  1613,  8vo.     7.  ^^Themistii  Orationea 
teptecndecim.  Gr.  Lat.*'  ibid.  1613,  Svo.     8.  <<  Tragcedia, 
CarthagiiiieMses,"  ibid.  1614,  Svo,  a  tragedy  in  the  manner 
of  Seneca,    which   it  was   then    the   fashion   to    imiute. 
9.  **  Pompa  regia  Ludovici  Xllt.*'  &c.  a  collectibn  of  the 
complimentary  verses  on  the  royal  visit  to  La  FIdcbe,  men- 
tioned  before,    1614,    4ta     10.  '<  Nicephori  Breviarium 
Historicum,"   Gr.  et  Lat."  Paris,  1616,  8vo.     II.  "The- 
mistii,  cognomento  Suadse,  orationes  novemdeciin,  Gr.  et 
Lat.''    ibid.  1618,  4to.     12.  <<  Soteria  ad  S.  Genovefam,'' 
ibid.  1619, 4to,  his  votive  poem  to  St.  Genevieve.   13.  Ana* 
tber,  in  praise  of  the  same  saint,  *^  Panegyricus  in  S.  Ge- 
nevefam,"   ibid.    1619,  4to.     14.  *<  D.  Petavii  Orationes,'' 
ibid.  1620,  1622,  1624,  Svo.     15.  «*  D.  Petavii  Opera  Poe- 
tica,*'  ibid.  1621,  Svo,  reprinted  at  least  three  times.    16« 
^  Office  de  S.  Genevieve,"  ibid.  1621,  16mo.  17.  Epiphanii 
Opera  omnia,"  ibid.  1622,  2  vols,  folio,  reprinted  at  Co- 
logn  1682.   In  April  following  the  publication  of  this  work^ 
Salmasius  took  occasion  to  attack  Petau,  in  his  edition  of 
the  **  Pallio"  of  Tertullian,  and  certainly  not  in  very  re- 
spectful language.     Petau's  biographer  says  he  ought  to 
have  taken  no  notice  of  such  an  attack,  as  in  that  case  his 
silence  would  have  completely  disconcerted. Salmasius,  a 
man  who  could  not  exist  without  a  quarrel  with  some  con- 
temporary ;  or,  at  all  events,  Petau  should  have  been  con- 
tent with  a  short  answer  to  such  an  opponent     Perhaps 
Petau  might  have  been  of  this  opinion,  if  he  had  not  con-, 
sidered  that  Salmasius  was  a  Protestant,  and  regarded  by 
Protestanu  as  the  man  who  would  one  day  supply  the  loss 
of  Joseph  Scaliger ;  and  he  was  not  therefore  sorry  to  have 
this  opportunity,  not  only  to  defend  himself  against  Sal- 
aaasius,  but  to  attack  him  in  his  turn.     He  published,  ac- 
cordingly, 18. '^Animadversionum  liber,"  under  the  ficti- 
tioDs  name  of  Antonius  Kerkogtius  Aremoricus,  and  the 
fictitious  place  of  *<  Rhedoois  apud  Yvonem   Halecium,*' 
i.  e.  ^Parisiis,  apudSebast.  Cramoisy,"   1622,  Svo.     This 
broi^ght  on  an  angpry  controversy,  in  which  Salmasius  cer- 
tainty bad  some  advantages,  from  his  superior  knowledge 
of  the  manner  of  handling  the  weapons  of  controversy; 
aod  perhaps  we  may  be  permitted  to  say,  from  his  having 
Ihe  better  cause  to  svipport.    Petau's  pampbletSi  on.tbia> 
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cUiom,  «w»  eotitled  ^  Mattig«pboMft,^  «Bid  eott#'|iMd  of" 
tbrae,  ftnd  a  Supplement,  jpublish^  in  l^2S  mid   1624* 
—But  we   hasten  to  his  more  imporlant  chronological 
mMikSf  which,  of  all  others,  preserve  bis  memory  io  our 
tioMt:  19«  <<  Opus  de  doctrina  Temporam,'*  Paris,  16^7, 
2  Tolf.  fotio,  reprinted,  with  ^(Mitions  from  bis  own  eopjr^ 
Amst  1703,  foUo.     2a  *'  UraaologioB,  sive  systema  vvl* 
rioran  authorum^  qui  de  dphcra  ao  siderttiiis,  eorumque 
motibus  Gr»ce  comtnentati  sunt,''  ibid.  1630,  foUe,^'  ift« . 
tended  at  a  supplement  to  bis  '^  Doctrina  temporum  ;'*  to 
which  an  additional  volume  was  published,  witb  disserta*^ 
tions  from  the  MS8.  of  Petau  aqd  Sirmond,  in  1703,  folia. 
21.  ^Tabule  Chtonologicse  Regum,  Dynastarum,  UrbituB^ 
ftc.  &  mundo  eondito,   &o.  'jtc.'*   ibid.    I62S,  on  large 
sheets,  and  often  reprinted :  .  the  best  edition  is  that  of  > 
Vesel,  1702%     23.  '*  Rationarium  Temporum,'^  ibid.  1633, 
12mo.  the  best  known  and  most  useful  of  all  bis  ^rorks,  and 
long  the  standard  book  in  all  seminaries  and  private  libra* 
ries,    for  chronology  and  history.     It  was  conseqoendj 
often  reprinted,  impfoved,  and  enlarged,  not  only  by  the 
author,  bat  by  various  other  editors.    There  are  two  edi- 
tions, printed  at  Leyden  in  1724  and  1745,  2  vob.  8vop 
which  are  said  to  be  the  best.    Besides  these,  and  many- 
other  work«  of  inferior  importance  enumerated  by  his  bio-^ 
grapher,  Petau  published  a  considentble  number  of  theo*-. 
logical- pieces,  which  have  sunk  into  oblivion,  except  per- 
hi^  hi*  **  Theologioa  dogmata,*'  Paris,  ia44,  6  vola  folio  ; 
reprinted  more  correctly  at  Antwerp,  1700,  3  vola.  folio. 
Of  this  work,  Bayle  has  observed,  that  Petaviua  did  thm 
Soeinians  great  service,  though  unawares,  and  agaaoit  his 
intentions;   and  Quotes  the  folbwing  passage  raom  tho 
<^  Lettres  Cboisies'^  of  Mr.  Simon :  *^  If  there  be  any  thing 
to  censure  in  Petavius't  works,  it  is  cbiefly  in  the  aacond 
tome  of  bis  <*  Dogmata  Tbeofegka,*'  in  which  he  seema  ta 
favour  the  Arians.     It  is  true,  that  be  aeftencd  those  paa#< 
sages  in  his  prefsu^e ;  but  as  the  body  of  the  work  continues 
entire,  and  the  prefoce,  which  is  an  excellent  piece,  caaie 
afterwards,  it  has  not  entirely  prevented  the  harm  whtdi 
that  book  is  like  to  do  at  thia  tbn^  when  the  new  Unitariana 
boast,  that  father  Petavioa  derlared  fmr  them.**     Bayi# 
thinks  he  has  resolved  this,  by  iafaraihig  ms  that  Petavins^ 
original  design,  in  the  second  velmwe  of  his  '*  Dogmata 
Theologiea,^  was,  to  repreient  ingdnooosly  the  doctrMse 
of  the  three  flm  e#atcriet.    B^vktg  no  particalar  sgrtteih 
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to  defend,  he  did  not  disguise  the  opinions  of  the  fathers ; 
but  acknowledged  that  some  «of  them  entertained  false  and 
absurd  notions  concerning  the  Trinity.  All  this,  however, 
either  from  feaf,  or  upon  better  consideration,  he  re- 
tracted, and  published  a  ^^  Preface,'*  in  which  he  laboured 
solely  to  assert  the  orthodoxy  of  the  fathers.  The  *^  Dog- 
mata Theologica  of  Petavius,*'  says  Gibbon,  "  is  a  work  of 
incredible  labour  and  compass :  the  volumes  which  relate 
solely  to  the  incarnation  (two  folios  of  837  pages)  are  divi- 
ded into  sixteen  books:  the  first  of  history,  the  remainder  of 
controversy  and  doctrine."  **  The  Jesuit's  learning,"  adds 
our  infidel  historian,  *^  b  copious  and  correct :.  his  Latinity 
is  pure,  his  method  clear,  his  argument  profound  and  well 
connected :  but  he  is  the  slave  of  the  fathers,  the  scourge 
pf  heretics,  and  the  enemy  of  truth  and  candour,  as  often 
as  they  are  inimical  to  the  Catholic  cause.'" 

PETER  CHRYSOLOGUS  (St.),  an  eminent  prelate  of 
the  fifth  century,  and  called  Chrysoloous  from  his  elo- 
quence, was  descended  of  a  noble  family,  and  born  at 
imola,  then  called  Forum  Coihnelii.  After  a  suitable  edu- 
cation, be  was  elected  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  about  the 
year  433,  and  was  much  celebrated  for  his  virtue  and  his 
eloquence.  He  died  about  the  year  451.  Xl^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
sermons  or  homilies  of  bis  in  the  library  of  the  fathers,  in 
which  he  unites  perspicuity  with  brevity ;  their  style  is 
concise  and  elegant,  but  not  unmixed  with  quaintnesses. 
iFather  d'Acheri  has  published  in  his  *^  Spicilegium,"  five 
other  sermons  written  by  him  ;  and  in  St  Peter's  works,  is 
his  answer  to  Eutyches,  who  had  written  to  him  in  the  year 
449,  complaining  of  St  Flavianus.of  Constantinople,  in 
which  he  defends  th^  orthodox  faith,  and  refers  Eutyches 
to  the  excellent  letter  sent  by  St  Leo  to  Flavianus,  which 
teaches  what  is  to  be  believed  concerning  the  mystery  of 
the  incarnation.  The  best  edition  of  St.  Peter  Chrysologus 
is  that  printed  at  Augsburg,  1758,  folio.' 

PETER  DE  Blois,  or  Petrus  Plesensis,  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  celebrated  writers  of  the  twelfth  century, 
studied  at  Paris  and  Bologna,  and  was  appointed  preceptor 
and  secretary  to  William  II.  king  of  Sicily,  and  afterwards 
was  invited  into  England  by  Henry  11.  who  made  him  arch- 

<  Life  by  Oudio,  io  Nioeron,  toI.  XXXVII. — Bttetil  Vita  Selectoram 
ViitMmm. — Dopin. —  Borigny't  Life  of  Grotitu.  ^  QibboD's  History. -i- Saxii 
OnomatUcon. 
>  CatTQ,  Tol.  I.— Dopin.— SasiiOnomatt. 
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deacon  of  Bath,  but  permitted  him  to  reside  near  Richard, 
ftrchbishop  of  Canterbury,  whose  chancellor  he  was.  Peter 
de  Blois  lost  this  archdeaconry  towards  the  end  of  fats  life, 
and  had  that  of  London,  where  it  is  said  he  laboured  much 
for  little  profit  He  died  in  1200,  in  England.  There  are 
some  letters,  sermons,  and  other  works  of  his,  in  the  library 
of  the  fathers,  in  which  he  strongly  condemns  the  abuses 
and  disorders  which  then  reigned  in  the  church.  He  if 
said  to  have  been  the  first  who  used  the  word  transubstan-i- 
tiation,  to  express  the  doctrine  of  the  Romish  church  on 
the  subject  of  the  eucharist.  The  best  edition  of  this  author 
is  by  Peter  de  Gussanville,  1667,  folio.' 

PETER  CoMESTOR,  or  the  Eater,  a  celebrated  writer 
in  the  twelfth  century,  was  born  at  Troyes,  of  which  city 
he  was  canon  and  dean^  afterwards  chancellor  of  tlie  church 
of  Paris.  These  benefices  he  resigned  to  enter  as  a  regu- 
lar canon  of  St  Victor  at  Paris,  where  he  died  in  October 
1 198,  leaving  a  work  entitled  *^  Scholastica  historia  super 
Nov.  Test'*  which  contains  an  abridgment  of  the  sacred 
.  history,  from  Genesis  to  the  Acts,  first  printed  at  Utrecht 
in  1479,  small  folio,  and  reprinted  at  Vienna  in  the  same 
year,  and  several  times  since.  He  dedicated  this  work  to 
cardinal  William  de  Champagne,  archbishop  of  Sens.  He 
is  the  author  likewise  of  **  Sermons,'*  published  by  Busfe, 
under  the  name  of  Peter  de  Blois,  1600,  4to;  and  a  **  Ca- 
tena temporum,"  or  universal  history,  is  attributed  to  him, 
which  was  printed  at  Lubec,  1475,  2  vols,  folio,  and  trans- 
lated in  French  under  the  title  of  ^*  Mer  des  Histoires,** 
Paris,  1488,  2  vols,  folio.* 

PETER  DE  CLUGNY,  or  PETER  the  Venerable, 
•a  native  of  Auvergne,  descended  from  the  family  of  the 
counts  Maurice,  or  de  Montboisbier,  took  the  monk's  habit 
at  Clugny,  was  made  prior  of  Vezelay,  afterwards  abbot, 
and  general  of  his  order  in  1121,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight.  He  revived  monastic  discipline  in  the  abbey  of 
Clugny,  and  received  pope  Innocent  II.  there  in  1130. 
He  opposed  the  errors  of  Peter  de  Bruys  and  Henry,  and 
died  in  his  abbey,  December  24,  1156.  We  have  six 
books  of  his  letters,  with  several  other  works  of  very  little 
consequence,  in  the  *^  Library  of  Clugny,'*  and  some  ha- 
milies  in  Martenne's  "  Tbes.  Anecd."  That  so  ignorant 
and  trifling  a  writer  should  have  been  honoured  with  the 

1  Ctvi?,  vul.  n,— Dupm.  «  Cave,  ro\,  11.— Dupin.— Diet  Hist 
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tide  oF  Venerable,  is  a  strong  mark  of  the  low  state  of  re* 
ligious  knowledge  at  that,  time.  In  these  bis  works  he  takes 
great  pains  to  vindicate  the  manners  and  customs  of  bis 
monastery  y  and  appears  to  place  the  essence  of  Christianity 
in  frivolous  punctilios  and  insignificant  ceremonies.  It 
was  he,  however,  who  received  the  celebrated  Abelard  in 
bis  afflictions  with  great  humanity,  and  who  consoled  Eloisa 
after  his  death,  by  sending  to  her,  at  her  request,  the  form 
4}f  Abelard's  absolution,  which  she  inscribed  on  his  se** 
pulchre.* 

PETER  THE  Great,  czar  of  Russia,  who  civilized  that 
•nation,  and  raised  it  from  ignorance  and  barbarism,  to  po* 
liteness,  knowledge,  and  power,  a  man  of  a  wooderfulcom*- 
position  and  character,  was  bom  the  30tb  of  May,  1672, 
and  was  son  of  the  czar  Alexis  Michaelowitz  by  a  second 
wife.  Alexis  dying  in  1672,  Feodor,  or  Theodore,  his 
eldest  son  by  his  first  wife,  succeeded  to,  the  throne,  and 
died  in  16 S2.  Upon  his  decease,  Peter,  though  butteu 
years  of  age,  was  proclaimed  czar,  to  the  exclusion  of  John 
his  elder  brother,  who  was  of  a  weak  body,  and  a  weaker 
mind.  The  strelitzes,  who  were  the  established  guard  of 
the  6zars,  as  the  janisaries  are  of  the  grand  seigniors,  made 
an  insurrection  in  favour  of  John,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
princess  Sophia,  who,  being  own  sister  to  John,  hoped, 
perhaps,  to  be  sole  regent,  since  John  was  incapable  of 
acting ;  or  at  least  to  enjoy  a  greater  share  of  authority 
under  John,  than  if  the  power  was  lodged  solely  ia  her 
half-brother  Peter.  The  matter,  however,  was  at  last  com- 
promised ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  the  two  brothers  should 
jointly  share  the  imperial  dignity.  The  Russian  education 
v^asj  at  that  time,  like  the  country,  barbarous,  so  that  P.e- 
ter  bad  no  advantages ;  and  the  princess  Sophia,  who,  with 
considerable  talents,  Wbs  a  woman  of  great  ambition  and 
intrigue,  took  all  imaginable  pains  to  stifle  his  natural  de- 
sire of  knowledge,  to  deprave  and  corrupt  bis  mind>  and  to 
debase  and  enervate  him  with  pleasures.  Yet  his  abhor* 
renoe  of  .pageantry^  and  love  of  military  exercises,  disco- 
vered itself  in  his  ten derest  years;  and,  to  gratify  this  in- 
clination, iie  formed  a  company  of  fifty  men,  commanded 
by  foreign  oflicers,  and  clothed  and  exercised  after  the 
German  manner.  He  entered  himself  among  them  in  the 
lowest  ppst,  and  performed  the  duties  of  it  with  the  utmost 

*  Cave,  vol,  II,— Dopio.— Mihier't  Cburcb  Hiitory, 
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diWgentt.  He  ordered  them  entirely  to  forget  tbat  he  wts 
czar,  and  paid  the  utmost  deference  and  subitoission  to  the 
commanding  officers.  He  lived  upon  his  pay  oniy^  and 
lay  in  a  tent  in  the  rear  of  his  company.  He  wsls  some 
time  after  raised  to  be  a  serjeant,  but  only  as  be  was  en- 
titled to  it  by  his  merit;  for  he  would  have  punished  his 
soldiers,  had  they  discovered  the  least  partiality  in  his 
favour :  and  he  never  rose  otherwise,  than  as  a  soldier  of 
ibrtune.  The  strelitzes  looked  upon  all  this  as  the  amuse- 
ment  of  a  youn^  prince :  but  the  czar,  who  saw  they  were 
too  formidable,  and  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  princess 
Sophia,  had  secretly  a  design  of  crushing  them ;  wbicb  he 
wisely  thought  could  not  be  bettef  effected,  than  by  ge- 
curinff  to  himself  a  body  of  troops^  more*  strictly  disci- 
plined, and  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  more  fully  rely. 

At  the  same  time,  he  had  another  project  in  view,  of 
vast  importance,  and  most  difficult  execution.  The  sight 
of  a  small  Dutch  Tessel,  which  he  had  met  with  on  a  lake, 
;ivhere  it  lay  useless  and  neglected,-  made  a  wonderful  im- 
pression on  his  mind,  and  he  conceived  thoughts  bf  forming 
a  navy;  a  design,  which  probably  then  seemed  next  to 
impossible,  even  to  himself*.  His  first  care  was  to  g^ 
Hollanders  to  build  some  small  vessels  at  Moscow,  and 
afterwards  four  frigates,  of  four  guns  each,  on  the  lake  of 
Pereslave.  -  He  bad  already  taught  them  to  combat  one 
another;  and  in  order  to  instruct  himself  in  natal  affiain, 
he  passed  two  summers  successively  on  board  English  or 
Dutch  ships,  which  set  out  from  Archangel.  In  1696,  the 
czar  John  died,  and  Peter  became  sole  master  of  the  em- 
pire. He  began  his  reign  with  the  siege  of  Asoph,  then  in 
the  hands  of  the  Turks,  but  did  not  take  it  till  1 697.  He 
had  already  sent  for  Venetians,  to  build  gallies  on  the  river 
Don,  which  might  shut  up  the  nfouth  of  that  rrv^r,  and 
prevent  the  Turks  (torn  relieving  the  place.  This  gave 
him  a  stronger  idea  than  ever,  of  the  importance  and  ne- 
cessity of  a  naval  force;  yet  he  could  have  nohe  bnt  fo- 
reign ships,  none  at  least  but  what  he  vtras  obliged  to  em- 
ploy foreigners  in  building.  He  was  desirous  of  surmount- 
ing these  disadvantages,  but  the  affairs  he  projected  were 

*  Ste   "  An  Account  of  the  Rise  printed  in  Jbe  iccond  volume  of  "  The 

and  Naval  Power  of  Russia,  or,  the  Present  State  and  Reftnlaiions  of  the 

ftory  of  the   little  Boat  which  gave  Church  of  Raitia."    fiyHu).  CooteU 

rite  to  the  Rotsian  Fleet,"  »aid  to  be  M.  A. 
<lnriUMi  bj  thf  cxar  Peitr  hiofeali;  alid 
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of  too  nevr  aod  tiegular  a  nature  to  be  so  miieh  as  con-- 
sidered  in  his  council,  nor  were  tbej  proper  to  be  comam- 
nicated.  He  resolved  therefore  singly  to  manage  this 
bold  undertaking;  with  which  view,  in  1698,  he  sent  an 
embassy  to  Holland,  and  went  himself  incognito  in  the 
retinue.  He  entered  himself  in  the  India  admiralty-office 
at  Amsterdam,  caused  himself  to  be  inrolled  in  the  list  of 
ship-carpenters ;  and  worked  in  the  yard  with  greater  assi- 
duity than  any  body  there.  His  quality  was  known  to  all ; 
and  he  was  pointed  at  with  a  sort  of  veneration.  King. 
William,  who  was  then  in  Holland,  paid  him  all  the  re<(pect 
that  was  due  to  his  uncommon  qualities ;  and  the  czar's 
disguise  freed  him  from  that  which  was  merely  ceremonious 
and  troublesome.  The  czar  worked  with  such  success,  as 
in  a  little  time  to  pass  for  a  good  carpenter ;  and  afterwards 
studied  the  proportions  of  a  ship.  He  then  went  into  Eng-* 
land  ;  where,  in  four  months,  he  made  himself  a.  complete 
master  in  the  art  of  ship-building,  by  studying  ^e  princi- 
ples of  it  mathematically,  which  he  had  no  opportunity  of 
le«rning  in  Holland.  In  England  he  met  with  a. second 
reeeption  from  king  William ;  who,  to  make  him  a  present 
agreeable  to  his  taste,  and  which  might  swerve  as  a  model  of 
the  art  be  was  so  very  desirous  to  learn,  gave  him  a  magni- 
ficent yacht.  He  carried  with  him  from  .England  several 
English  ship-builders  and  artificers,  among  whom  was  one 
whose  name  was  Noy ;  but  the  czar  took  also  upon  him- 
self the  title  of  a  master-builder,  and  was  pleased  to  sub- 
mit to  the  conditions  of  that  character.  Thus  he  and  Noy 
received  orders  from  the  lord  high  admiral  of  Russia,  to 
build  each  of  them  a  man  of  war ;  and,  in  compliance  with 
that  order,  the  czar  gave  the  first  proof  of  bis  art.  He 
never  ceased  to  ptirsue  it,  but  bad  always  a  ship  upon  the 
stocks ;  and,  at  his  death,  left  one  of  the  largest  ships  in 
Europe  half-built 

During  the  czar's  absence,  the  princess  Sophia,  being 
uneasy  under  her  confinement,  and  meditating  to  regain 
that  liberty  which  she  had  forfeited  by  former  insurrections^ 
found  means  to  correspond  with  the  strelitzes,  who  were 
now  quartered  at  a  distance  from  Moscow,  and  to  instigate 
them  to  a  third  rebellion  in  her  favour.  The  news  of  this 
obliged  him  to  hasten  home:  and,  arriving  at  Moscow 
about  the  end  of  1699,  he  executed  terrible  tengeance 
upon  the  ringleaders  ;  yet  took  no  other  satisfaction  of  his 
mister  the  princess,  than  by  continuing  her  .confinement  in 
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the  DUDoery,  |uid  hanging  up  the  priest,  who  had  carried 
ber  letters,  on  a  gallows  before  her  window.  In  1 700,  be 
ffot  together  a  body  of  standing  forces,  consisting  of  thirty 
Siousand  foot;  and  now  the  vast  project  which  he  had 
lormed  began  to  display  itself  in  all  parts.  He  first  sent 
the  chi^f  nobility  of  his  empire  into  foreign  countries,  to. 
improve  themselves  in  knowledge  and  learning :  he  opened 
his  dominions,  which  till  then  had  been  shut  up,  and  in- 
vited all  strangers  who  were  capable  of  instructing  his  sub- 
jects ',  and  he  gave  the  kindest  reception  to  all  land  and 
sea  officers,  sailors,  mathematicians,  architects,  miners, . 
workers  in  metals,  physicians,  surgeons,  and  indeed  ope- 
rators and  artificers  of  every  kind,  who  would  settle  in  his 
dominions.  In  the  mean  time,  he  had  to  do  with  a  dull, 
heavy,  untoward  people ;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder,  that  pro- 
ceedings so  new  and  strange  should  raise  many  discontents 
and  tumults,  and  it  was  sometimes  almost  impossible  with 
all  his  power  to  suppress  them. 

One  very  singular  reason,  on  which  these  discontents 
were  grounded,  was,  that  the  Russians  considered  gran- 
deur  and  superiority,  the  czar*s  great  object,  in  no  other 
light  than  as  a  power  of  doing  e?il.  In.  1700,  being 
strengthened  by  an  alliance  with  Augustus  king  of  Poland, 
be  made  war  upon  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden ;  from  conti- 
nuing which,  he  was  not  deterred  by  the  ill  success  of  his 
first  campaigns :  for  he  used  to  say,  <^  I  know  that  my  ar- 
mies must  be  overcome  for  a  great  while ;  but  even  this 
will  at  last  teach  them  to  conquer."  Afterwards,  however, 
be  gained  considerable  advantages  in  Livonia  apd  Ingria, 
provinces  subject  to  the  Swedes.  His  acquisitions  here 
were  so  important,  that  they  induced  him  to  build  a  for** 
tress,  whose  port,  situated  on  the  Baltic,  might  be  large 
enough  to  receive  a  fleet  j  aad  accordingly,  in  1703,  be 
laid  the  foundation  of  Petersburgb,  now  one  of  the  strongest 
<;ities  in  Europe,  which  was  to  him  what  Alexandria  was  to 
Alexander.  He  waged  war  with  the  Swedes  for  several 
years,  and,  without  ever  gaining  any  considerable  advan- 
tage, was  frequently  most  miserably  beat  by  them.  But 
firmness  of  mind  and  perseverance  were  qualities  pecu- 
liarly eminent  in  him;  and  therefore  at  length,  in  1709, 
be  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  them  in  his  own  domir 
nions,  at  Pultowa.  A  great  part  of  the  Swedish  army  were 
made  prisoners.  The  Swedish  generals  who  were  taken 
were  constantly  entertained  at  his  own  table  i  and  one  day^ 
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when  be  had  drunk  a  health  to  his  masters  who  had  in- 
structed him  in  the  art  of  war,  count  Rinscbild,  a  chief 
officer  among  the  prisoners,  asked  him,  ^*  Who  they  were 
whom  he  honoured  with  so  glorious  a  title  ?"  '*  Yourselves^ 
gentlemen/'  said  he.  "  Your  majesty  is  very  ungrateful 
thep/'  replied  the  count,  **  to  have  so  beaten  your  masters.'* 
Upon  which  the  czar,  to  make  them  some  reparation  for 
this  ingratitude,  immediately  gave  orders  that  their  swords 
should  be  returned  them^  and  treated  them  with  the 
greatest  generosity  and  goodness.  Near  3000  Swedish 
officers,  however,  were  dispersed  up  and  down  his  domi- 
nions, and  particularly  in  Siberia,  a  country  of  vast  ex- 
tent, and  running  as  far  as  China  ;  and,  having  little  pro- 
spect of  returning  to  Sweden,  they  soon  formed  a  kind  of 
colony,  and  began  to  apply  themselves  to  the  various  pro- 
fessions with  which  they  were  acquainted.  Thus  they  for- 
warded the  czar's  great  purpose,  in  polishing  and  civilizing, 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country;  and  many  arts, 
which,  although  established  at  Moscow  and  Petersburgh, 
might  not  have  reached  Siberia  a  long  time,  were  thus  sud- 
denly established  there. 

In  the  mean  time,  Petersburgh  had  risen  into  a  large 
and  powerful  city ;  and  the  kmg  of  Sweden  having  been 
obliged  to  fly  from  Pultowa  to  Beiider  in  the  Turkish  do* 
minions  for  refuge,  the  czar  availed  himself  of  bis  absence, 
by  making  a  complete  conquest  of  Livonia  and  Ingria ;  to 
which  he  added  Finland,  and  a  part  of  Pomerania.  The 
Turks  having  broken  a  truce  they  had  concluded  with  him, 
be  was  inclosed  by  their  army  in  1712,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Pruth  ;  and  that  in  so  disadvantageous  a  situation,  that 
be  seemed  to  be  inevitably  lost.  While  the  army  was 
under  great  consternation,  the  czarina  Catherine  projected 
an  expedient  for  its  deliverance.  She  sent  to  negociate 
with  the  grand  vizir,  and  let  him  privately  know,  that  a 
great  sum  of  money  was  at  his  service :  he  was  tempted, 
and  the  czar's  prudence  completed  the  work.  To  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  this  event,  he  caused  the  czarina 
to  institute  the  order  of  St.  Catherine,  of  which  she  was 
declared  sovereign,  and  into  which  none  but  women  were 
to  be  admitted.  The  king  of  Sweden  having  at  last  quitted 
the  Turkish  dominions,  in  17 13^  the  czar  found  this  for^ 
midable  enemy  advancing  to. oppose  him  :  but  he  was  now 
strengthened  by  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Denmark.  Ha 
carried  the  war  into  the  duchy  of  Holstein^  which  w^  i» 
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atUance  with  the  Swedes ;  and,  in  17 14,  obtained  over  thent 
a  victory  at  sea,  near  the  coasts  of  Finland,  upon  which  he 
entered  triumphantly  with  his  fleet  into  the  haven  of  Pe- 
tersburgh. 

All  this  while  he  continued  his  pursuits  after  all  kinds  of 
knowledge.  He  caused  his  engineers  to  draw  the  plan  of 
every  city,  and  to  take  designs  of  all  the  different  machines 
which  he  had  not  in  bis  own  country.  He  instructed  him* 
self  in  husbandry,  and  in  all  sorts  of  trade,  wherever  he 
came.  In  1716,  he  paid  a  visit,  with  his  consort,  to  the 
king  of  Denmark  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  spent  three 
months.  He  visited  there  every  school  of  the  university, 
and  all  the  men  of  letters :  for,  regardless  of  ceremony 
and  pageantry,  which  he  hated,  it  was.indiflPerent  to  him, 
whether  they  waited  on  him,  or  he  went  to  them.  He 
coasted  every  day  some  part  of  the  kingdoms  of  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  attended  by  two  engineers ;  surveyed  all  the 
windings,  sounded  every  part  of  the  straits,  and  afterwards 
had  the  whole  so  exactly  described  in  charts,  that  not  so 
much  as  the  smallest  shelf  or  bank  of  sand  escaped  his  ob- 
servation. From  Copenhagen  he  went  to  Hamburgh,  Han- 
over, Wolfenbuttle,  and  from  thence  to  Holland.  Here  he 
left  the  czarina,  and  went  to  France  in  1717  ;  and,  in  June 
that  year,  visited  the  royal  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris,  where 
he  was  entertained  by  seeing  the  latest  invented  and  most 
ctirious  machines  and  experiments.  He  was  no  sooner  re- 
turned to  his  own  dominions,  than  he  signified  his  inclina- 
tion of  becoming  a  member  of  that  society ;  and  the  aca- 
demy having  made  their  most  respectful  acknowledgments 
for  the  great  honour  he  did  them,  he  wrote  them  a  letter 
with  his  own  hand.  These  particulars  may  be  seen  in  tbe 
history  of  that  academy  for  1720  :  the  academy  sent  him 
every  year  a  volume  of  their  proceedings,  to  which,  as  an 
academician,  he  was  entitled ;  and  he  always  accepted  it 
with  pleasure,  as  from  his  brethren. 

It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  various  estab- 
lishments, for  which  the  Russians  are  indebted  to  this  great 
emperor :  Fontenelle  has  recorded  some  of  the  principal, 
which  are,  1.  A  body  of  100,000  foot,  under  as  regular  a 
discipline  as  any  in  Elurope.  2.  A  navy  of  forty  shipsof 
tbe  line,  and  200  gallies.  3.  Fortifications  in  all  maiti 
towns,*  and  an  excellent  civil  government  in  the  great  ci- 
ties, which  before  were  as  dangerous  in  the  night,  as  the 
most  unfrequented   deserts.      4.  An   academy  for  naval 
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a#am  and  navigation,  where  all  the  nobility  are  oMiged 
to  send  some  of  their  children.  5.  Colleges  at  Moscow, 
Pctersburgh,  and  Kiof,  for  languages,  polite  literature, 
and  mathematics ;  and  schools  in  the  villages,  where  the 
children  of  the  peasants  are  taught  to  read  and  write.  6. 
A  college  of  physicians,,  and  a  noble  dispensatory  at  Mos- 
cow, which  furnishes  medicines  to  the  great  cities,  and  to 
tlie  armies;  whereas  before  there  was  no  physician  but 
the  czar's,  and  no  apothecary  in  all  bis  dominions.  7. 
Public  lectures  in  anatomy,  a  word  never  heard  before  in 
Russia.  Voltaire  relates,  that  the  czar  had  studied  this 
branch  of  knowledge  under  Ruysch  at  Amsterdam ;  and 
made  such  improvements  under  this  master,  as  -to  perform 
even  chirurgical  operations  himself.  He  afterwards  pur-* 
chased  the  cabinet  of  that  anatomist,  which  contained  an 
immense  collection  of  the  most  curious,  i?>structive,  and 
uncommon  preparations.  8.  An  observatory,  not  only  for  ' 
the  use  of  astronomers,  but  as  a  repository  for  natural  cu- 
riosities. 9.  A  physic  garden,  to  be  stocked  with  plants, 
not  only  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  but  from  Asia,  Persia, 
and  even  the  distant  parts  of  China.  10.  Printing-houses^ 
where  he  abolished  their  old  barbarous  characters,  which; 
through  the  great  number  of  fetbbreviations,  were  almost 
become  unintelligible.  11.  Interpreters  for  all  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe ;  and  likewise  for  the  Latin,  Greek; 
Turkish,  Kalmoc,  Mogul,  and  Chinese.  12.  A  royal  li- 
brary, composed  of  three  very  large  collections,  which  hd 
purchased  in  England,  Holstein,  and  Germany. 

The^e,  and  many  more,  were  particular  institutions 
and  establishments ;  but  the  czar  made  general  reforma- 
tions, to  which  indeed  the  other  were  only  subservient. 
He  changed  the  architecture  of  his  country,  which  was 
ugly  and  deformed  ;  or,  more  properly,  he  first  introduced 
that  science  into  his  dominions.  He  sent  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  pictures  from  Italy  and  France  ;  and  thus  instructed 
in  the  art  of  painting  a  people,  who  knew  no  more  of  it, 
than  what  they  could  collect  from  the  wretched  daubing  of 
men  who  painted  the  imaginary  heads  of  saints.  He  sent 
ships  laden  with  merchandize  to  Genoa  and  Leghorn^ 
which  returned  freighted  with  marble  and  statues:  and 
pope  Clement  XI.  pleased  with  his  taste,  presented  him 
with  a  fine  antique,  which  the  czar,  not  caring  to  trust  by 
Sea,  ordered  to  be  brought  to  Petersburgh  by  land.  Reli- 
gion was  not  neglected  in  this  general  reform :  ignoranee 
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and  superstition  bad  over-ran  it  so  mucb,.  tbat  it  scarcely 
merited  the  name  of  Christian.  The  czar  introduced  koow-^ 
ledge,  where  it  was  miserably  wanted ;  and  this  knowledge 
enabled  him  to  abolish,  at  least  in  a  considerable  degree, 
fasts,  miracles,  and  saint-worship.  He  ventured  further 
than  to  the  correction  of  rites :  he  abolished  the  pa- 
triarchate, though  much  independent  of  bin  ;  and  thus 
got  rid  of  a  power,  which  was  always  interrupting  and  dis- 
concerting bis  measures.  He  took  away  part  of  the  reve- 
nues of  those  churches  and  monasteries  which  he  thought 
too  wealthy ;  and,  leaving  only  what  was  necessary  for  their 
subsistence,  added  the  overplus  to  his  own  demesnes.  He 
made  many  judicious  ecclesiastical  canons,  and  ordered 
preaching  in  the  Russian  language.  Lastly,  he  established 
a  general  liberty  of  conscience  throughout  his  dominions. 
There  is  one  more  reformation,  and  perhaps  as  necessary 
and  useful  as  any  of  the  former,  which  he  made  even  in 
his  last  illness,  though  it  was  exceedingly  painful.  When 
the  senators  and  great  personages,  then  about  him,  men- 
tioned the  various  obligations  which  Russia  lay  under  to 
him,  for  abolishing  ignorance  and  barbarism,  and  intro- 
ducing arts  and  sciences,  be  told  them,  that  be  had  forgot 
to  reform  one  of  the  most  important  points  of  all,  namely, 
the  mal-administration  of  justice,  occasioned  by  the  tedious 
and  litigious  chicanery  of  the  lawyers ;  and  signed  an  order 
from  his  bed,  limiting  the  determination  of  all  causes  to 
eleven  days,  which  was  immediately  sent  to  all  the  courts 
of  his  empire. 

This  wonderful  man  died  of  the  strangury,  caused  by 
an  impostbume  in  the  neck  of  his  bladder,  Jan.  28,  1725,. 
aged  fifty-three.  He  was  tall,  and  remarkably  well  shaped ; 
had  a  noble  countenance,  eyes  sparkling  with  vivacity,  and 
a  robust  constitution.  His  judgment  was  sound,  which,  as 
Voltaire  has  observed,  may  justly  be  deemed  the  foundation 
of  all  real  abilities  :  and  to  this  solidity  was  joined  an  active 
disposition,  which  led  him  into  thf  most  arduous  under- 
takings. Whoever  reflects  upon  the  interruptions,  diffi- 
culties, and  oppositions,  that  must  unavoidably  occur  in 
civilizing  and  reforming  a  large  and  barbarous  empire, 
must  suppose  the  czar  to  have  been,  as  indeed  he  really 
was,  a  man  of  the  greatest  firmness  and  perseverance.  His 
education  was  far  from  being  worthy  of  his  genius :  it  had 
4  been  spoiled  by  the  princess  Sophia,  whose  interest  it  was 
that  be  should  be  immersed  in  licentious  excesses.     How-- 
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«rer,  in  spite  of  bad  example,  and  even  his  own  strong* 
propensity  to  pleasure,  his  natural  desire  of  knowledge  and 
magnanimity  of  soul  broke  through  all  habits ;  nay,  they 
broke  through  something  even  greater  than  habits.  It  is  . 
remarkable,  that  from  his  childhood  he  had  such  a  dread 
of  water,  as  to  be  seized  with  a  cold  sweat  and  with  con* 
yulsions,  even  in  being  obliged  to  pass  over  a  brook.  The 
cause  of  this  aversion  is  thus  related  :  When  he  was  about, 
five  years  of  age  he  was  carried  in  the  spring  season  over  a 
dam,  where  there  was  a  water-fall  or  cataract.  He  was 
asleep  in  his  mother's  lap,  but  the  noise  and  rushing  of 
the  water  frightened  him  so  much  that  it  brought  on  a 
fever ;  and,  after  his  recovery,  he  retained  such  ^  dread 
of  that  element,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  see  any  standing 
water,  much  less  to  hear  a  running  stream.  Yet  such,  was 
the  force  of  his  resolution,  that  he  gradually  conquered 
this  antipathy,  and  his  aversion  of  water  was  afterwards 
changed  into  an  excessive  fondness  for  that  element.  He 
had  a  son  who  lived  to  be  a  man ;  but  this  son  engaging 
with  bis  mother, ,  whom  Peter  bad  divorced  in  1692,  and 
other  malcontents,  in .  a  conspiracy  against  his  father  itk 
1717,  was  condemned  to  die.  He  saved  the  executioners 
the  trouble  by  dying  a  natural  death ;  and  an  account  of 
this  unfortunate  prince,  with  original  papers,  was  pub- 
lished by  the  czar  himself.  The  title  of  it,  as  it  stands  ia 
the  second  volume  of  the  ^^  Present  State  of  Russia,'*  trans- 
lated from  the  German,  and  printed  at  London,  1722,  in 
8vo,  runs  thus  :  ^*  A  Manifesto  of  the  Criminal  Process  of 
the  Czarewitz  Alexi  Peirowitz,  judged  and  published  at 
Sl  Petersburg,  the  25th  of  June,  1718,  translated  from 
the  Russian  original,  and  printed  by  order  of  his  czarish 
majesty  at  the  Hague,  1718."  The  czar  composed  several 
pieces  upon  naval  affairs ;  and  his  name  must  therefore  be 
added  to  the  short  catalogue  of  sovereigns  who  have  fa- 
voured the  public  with  their  writings. 

The  czarina,  his  widow,  whom  he  nominated  his  suc- 
cessor, was,  upon  his,  death,  immediately  acknowledged 
empress  of  Russia  by  the  several  estates  of  the  empire. 
The  history  of  this  lady  is  rather  extraordinary.  She  was 
born  in  Livonia,  in  1684;  and  losing  her  parents,  who 
were  of  low  condition,  she  became  destitute.  The  parish- 
clerk,  who  kept  a  school,  took  her  into  his  house,  and 
supported  her,  till  Dr.  Gluck,  minister  of  Marienburg, 
happening  to  come  to  that  village,  eased  the  clerk  of  the 
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girl,  whom  he  liked  exceedipgly,  and  carried  her  hornet 
with  him.  Dr.  Gluck  treated  her  almost  in  the  saiae  man- 
ner as  if  she  had  been  his  own  daughter ;  and  not  only  bad 
her  taught  spinning  and  sewing,  but  instructed  her  alao 
himself  in  literature  above  her  sex,  and  especially  in  the 
German  language.  At  length  a  Livonian  seijeant  in  the 
Swedish  army,  fell  (passionately  in  love  with  her,  and  she 
agreed  to  marry  him  :  but  the  next  day  the  Russians  made 
themselves  masters  of  Marienburg ;  and  the  general,  tast- 
ing his  eyes  accidentally  on  Catherine,  and  obaerviog 
something  very  striking  in  her  air  and  manner,  took  heir 
then  under  his  protection,  and  afterwards  into  bis  ser-' 
vice.  Some  time  after,  she  was  advanced  to  be  a  house- 
keeper to  prince  MenzikofT,  who' was  the  generars  patron ; 
and  there  the  czar  seeing  her,  she  made  such  an  impression 
on  him  that  he  married  her.  She  was  taken  at  Marienburg 
in  1702,  and  married  to  the  czar  in  1710:  what  became  of 
her  former  husband,  the  seijeant,  is  not  known.  She  was 
a  woman  of  wonderful  abilities  and  address,  and  a  very  fit 
consort  for  such  a  man  as  Peter  the  Great.  It  has  been 
already  observed  in  what  manner  she  rescued  him  from 
ruin  by  her  management,  when  he  was  surrounded  by  the 
Turks :  and  he  seems  to  have  made  her  the  partner  of  bis 
councils  and  undertakings,  as  well  ^s  of  his  bed.  He 
shewed  the  high  opinion  he  had  of  her  by  nominating  her 
to  succeed  him  ;  but  she  died  in  little  more  than  two  yeari 
after  him.  She  had  several  daughters  by  the  czar ;  the 
youngest  of  which,  Elizabeth,  after  the  heirs  of  the  elder 
branches  were  extinct,  ascended  the  throne  in  1741.^ 

PETERS  (Hugh),  a  noted  fanatic  in  the  time  of  Charles 
I.  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  at  Fowey,  in  Cornwall,  and 
was  some  time  a  member  of  Trinity  college,  in  Cambridge^ 
whence,  it  is  said,  he  was  expelled  for  irregular  behaviour ; 
but  this  expulsion  must  have  taken  place  after  he  had  taken 
both  his  degrees,  that  of  A.  B.  in  1618,  and  of  A.  M.  in 
1622.  He  afterwards  betook  himself  to  the  stage,  where 
he  acquired  that  gesticulation  and  buffoonery  which  he^  so 
often  practised  in  the  pulpit.  He  was  admitted  into  holy 
orders  by  Dr.  Mountaine,  bishop  of  London,  and  was  for  a 
considerable  time  lecturer  of  St  Sepulchre^s,  in  that  city  ; 
but,  being  prosecuted  for  criminal  conversation  with  another 
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simn's  wife,  he  fled  to  Rotterdam^  where  he  was  pastor  of 
the  English  church,  together  with  the  learned  Dr.  WiUiam 
Aodesy  who,  it  is  probable,  either  did  not  know^  or  did 
not  beliefe  the  report  of  his  being  prosecuted  for  adultery*. 
He  afterwards  went  to  America,  and  after  a  residence  of 
seven  years,  returned  to  England  at  a  time  when  men  of 
fais  character  were  sure  of  employment.  He  became, 
therefore,  a  violent  declaimer  against  Charles  I.  9nd  in  fei- 
voar  of  all  the  measures  of  the  republican  party ;  and  Crom** 
■well  found  him  one  of  his  most  useful  tools  with  the  army 
and  the  lower  classes  of  the  people*  When^king  Charles 
was  brought  to  London  foi:  bis  trials  Hugh  Peters,  as  sir 
WiJIiam  Warwick  says,  ^  was  truly  and  really  his  gaoler.*' 
Dr.  Kennet  infbrrDs  «s  that  he  bc3te  a  colonel's  commission 
in  the  civil  war ;  that  he  was  vehement  for  the  death  of 
the  king ;  that  it  'was  strongly  suspected  that  he  was  one 
«f  his  masked  executioners,  and  that  one  Hulet  was  the 
other.  After  the  restoration  he  was  executed  with  the 
other  regicides:  His  character  appears  to  have  been  in  all 
respects  unworthy  of  his  religious  profession  ;  what  can  be 
alleged  in  fais  favour  may  be  seen  in  our  authorities.  ^ 

PETIS  DE  LA  CROIX  (Francis),  an  agreeable  French 
writer  and  learned  Orientalist,  was  born  in  1654.  After  a 
suitable  education  he  became  the  king  of  France's  secre- 
tary, and  interpreter  for  Oriental  languages,  and  succeeded 
his  father  in  those  offices,  which,  his  countrymen  inform 
us,  he  was  eminently  well  qualified  to  fill.  To  a  very  con- 
siderable share  of  general  learning,  he  added  an  integrity 
and  firmness  of  mind  which  enabled  him  to  resist  the  ia^• 
porttinities  of  corruption  in  a  very  remarkable  insunce. 
'  He  had  great  ofiers  made  to  him  if  he  would  insert  in  the 
treaty  between  the  Algerrnes  and  Lewis  XIV.  that  the  six 
hundred  thousand  livres,  tc  be  received  by  the  latter, 
should  be  paid  in  <rri poll  crowns,  which  would  have  made 
a  difference  of  a  sixth  part.  But  this  he  rejected  with  con- 
tempt, altboogb  the  trick  could  not  have  been  discovered, 
or  known  to  any  except  those  who  were  to  profit  by  it. 

His  own  court,  however,  imposed  a  duty  upon  him  more 
congenial  to  his  disposition,  and  highly  conducive  to  the 
advancement  of  his  favourite  studies*     Ih  compliance  with 

.     *  Peters  pabliahed  <*  Amef ii  LeotioiMt  in  Psalmos,  com  Epiit.  Dedic."  Lond. 
^^1,  Sro.     , 
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his  royal  master's  commands,  be  undertook  several  yoyag^ 
to  the  East,  and  to  Africa,  and  performed  some  negocia* 
tions  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Louis  XIV.  that,  be- 
sides other  rewards  of  bis  merit,  he  was  appointed  in  1 6.92 
Arabic  professor  in  the  royal  college,  wfaich  he  held  until 
his  death  in  1713. 

Besides  the  Arabic,  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Tartarian 
languages,  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Ethiopian  and  Ar- 
menian. His  <f  Persian  Tales''  were  first  published  after 
his  death  in  five  small  volumes,  in  1722.  His  own  account 
oftheftiwas,  that  they  were  Indian  plays,  turned  into  Per- 
sian stories  by  the  dervice  Modes,  who  communicated 
them  to  him,  and  gave  him  leave  to  transcribe  them.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  Arabian  Tales  will  perceive 
the  similarity  of  the  present,  in  which  we  have  the  same 
method,  the  same  taste,  and  the  same  design,  with  this 
only  difference,  that  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  a  prince  is 
prepossessed  against  women,  -and  in  the  Persian  Tales,  a 
princess  affects  the  same  aversion  to  men.  Of  these 
'*  Tales"  we  have  an  English  translation,  which  has  often 
been  reprinted.  Ub  other  works  were  "  The  History  of 
Timur  bee,  or  the  great  Tamerlan,"  1722,  4  vols.  12aio; 
"The  State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  3  vols.  l2roo;  the 
•*  History  of  Genghizcan ;",  which  have  all  been  published, 
but  he  left  other  translations,  which  are  yet  in  manuscript. 
His  son  Alexander  Louis  Maria,  was  also  professor  of 
Arabic  in  the  royal  college,  and  translated  the  canon  of 
Soliman  II.  for  the  instruction  of  Mour^d  IV.  He  died  in 
1751,  aged  fifty-three.  * 

PETIT  (Anthony),  a  celebrated  French  anatomist,  was 
born  in  1708,  at  Orleans,  and  received  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  physic  at  Paris,  in  November  1746.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  royal  academy  of  sciences  in  1760.  His 
talents  in  the  practice  of  bis  profession  procured  for  him 
the  appointment  of  inspector  of  military  hospitals  in  1768; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
anatomy  and  surgery  at  the  king's  garden,  where  his 
science  and  eloquence  attracted  a  crowd  of  auditors.  In 
1775  be  was  succeeded  by  M.  Vicq  d'Azyr  in  the  duties  of 
this  chair,  while  he  remained  titular  professor.  He  died 
in  1794.  He  was  author  of  the  following  works ;  viz.  *^  Let- 
tt^  d'un  Medecin  de  Montpellier,  au  sujet  de  I'examen 
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l^ublic  que  le  Stetir  Louis  a  sobi  i^  saint  C6me,  en  1749^ 
pour  servir  d'Eciaircissement  a  ce  qu'en  dit  M.  Fr^ron,** 
1749,  4to.  **  Discours  sur  la  Cbirurgie^**  an  introductory 
lecture  delivered  at  the  schools  of  medicine^  1757  ;  ^*  Con- 
sultation en  faveur  des  Naissarices  urdives,^*  1764,  8vo; 
'^  Premier  et  seconde  Rapport  en  faveur  de  rinocuiation/* 
1766,  8vo  ;  '^  Deux  Consultations  Medico- legates,"  rela- 
tive to  a  case  of  supposed  self-murder,  and  to  a  supposed 
infanticide,  1767.  He  also  edited  <<  Anatomie  Chirurgi- 
cale  public  cidevant  par  Jean  Palfin,"  1753, 2  torn.  8vo.  ^ 

PETIT  (John  Lewis),  a  celebrated  surgeon,  was  born 
at  Paris,  March  13,  1674.     From  his  childhood  be  dis* 
played  uncommon  acuteness,  and  received  his  first  instruc- 
tions in  anatomy  from  M.  de  Littre,  a  celebrated  anatomist, 
who  resided  in  his  father's  house.     Under  this  master  he 
made  such  rapid  progress,  that  he  had  scarcely  attained  the 
age  of  twelve,  when  M.  de  Littre  found  that  he  might  be 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  his  anatomical  theatre.    He  after- 
wards studied  surgery  under  Castel  and  Mareschal,  and 
was  admitted  master  in  1700.     In  the  course  of  no  long 
time  he  became  the  first  practitioner  in  Paris,  and  was  con- 
sulted in  all  cases  of  importance  i  and  there  were  few  ope- 
rations of  difficulty  and  delicacy  which  he  did  not  super- 
intend, or  actually  perform  ;  and  his  hand  and  his  counsels 
^ere  alike  successful.     Such  a  reputation  soon  extended 
throughout  Europe.     In  1726  be  was  sent  for  by  the  king 
of  Poland,  and  again  in  1734  by  Don  Ferdinand,  after- 
wards king  of  Spain  :  he  re-established  the  health  of  both 
these  princes,  who  endeavoured  to  retain  him  near  their 
^persons  with  the  offer  of  great  rewards,  but  could  not  over^ 
-come  his  attachment  to  his  native  place.     Among  his  pro- 
fessional honours  was  that  of  member  of  the  academy  of 
sciences,  director  of  the  academy  of  surgery,  censor  and 
oroyal  professor  at  the  schools,  and  fellow  of  the  royal  so- 
ciety of  London.  He  died  at  Paris,  April  20,  l'730,  aged  76, 
regretted  as  much  for  his  private  virtues  as  his  public  ser- 
vices.—He  communicated  many  memoirs  to  the  academy  of 
•sciences,  and  several   to  the  academy  of  surgery,  which 
■were  printed  in  their  first  volume.     His  only  separate  pub- 
lication was  his  **  Traits  des  Maladies  des  Os,"  printed  at 
.Paris  in    1705,  in  12mo,  and  frequently  reprinted,  with 
additions..    An  edition  in  1758,  in  two  volumes,  12mo,  was 
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pobKfbed  by  M.  Ant.  Loui$»  with  an  bUfcorical  and  critical 
essay  respecting  it  subjoined ;  and  his  pupil,  M.  Lesne, 
published  bis  posthumous  works  in  m4f,  with  the  title  of 
*<  Tratt6  des  Maladies  Cbirurgicales  et  des  Operations  qui 
leur  conviennenty*'  in  three  vols.  8iro,  with  many  plates 
of  cbirur^cal  instruments.  His  treatise  on  the  bones  in- 
volved him  in  several  controversies ;  but  the  only  chagrin 
which  he  felt  arose  from  6nding  Winslow,  who,  as  censor 
royal,  had  approved  the  work,  retract  his  approbation,  iu 
a  letter  inserted  in  the  Journal  des  Savans  for  May  1725.  ^ 

PETIT  (PETsa),  a  considerable  mathematician  and  phi- 
losopher of  France,  was  born  at  Montlu9on,  in  the  diocese 
of  Bourges,  in  1598,  according  to  some,  but  in  1600  ac« 
cording  to  others.  He  first  cultivated  the  mathematics  and 
philoaopby  in  the  plaoe  of  his  nativity ;  but  in  1653  he  re- 
paired to  Paris,  to  which  place  hi^  reputation  had  procured 
him  an  invitation.  Here  he  became  highly  celebrated  for 
his  ingenious  writings,  and  for  his  connections  with  Pascal, 
Des  Cartes,  Mersenne,  and  the  other  great  men  of  that 
time.  He  was  emploved  on  several  occasions  by  cardinal 
Richelieu  ;  particularly  to  visit  the  sea-ports,  with  the  title 
of  the  king^s  engineer ;  and  was  also  sent  into  Italy  upon 
the  king's  business.  He  was  at  Tours  in  1640,  where  he 
married ;  and  was  afterwards  made  intendant  of  the  fortifi- 
cations. Baillet,  in  his  Life  of  Des  Cartes,  says,  that  Pe- 
tit had  a  great  genius  for  mathematics  ;  that  he  excelled 
particularly  in  astronomy ;  and  had  a  singular  passion  fojc 
experimental  philosophy.  About  1637  he  returned  to 
Paris  from  Italy,  when  the  dioptrics  of  Des  Cartes  were 
much  spoken  of.  He  read  them,  and  communicated  his 
objections  to  Mersenne,  with  whom  he  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted, and  yet  soon  after  embraced  the  principles  of 
Des  Cartes,  becoming  not  only  his  friend,  but  his  partisaa 
and  defi^nder.  He  was  intimately  connected  with  Pascal^ 
with  whom  he  made  at  Rouen  the  same  experiments  con- 
cerning the  vacuum,  which  Torricelli  had  before  made  in 
Italy ;  and  was  assured  of  their  truth  by  frequent  repeti- 
tions. This  was  in  1646  and  1647 ;  and  though  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  long  interval  from  this  date  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  we  meet  with  no  other  memoirs  of  his  life.  He  died 
August  20,  1667,  at  Lagny,  irear  Paris,  whither  he  had 
retired  for  some  time  before  his  decease.  - 
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Petit  was  the  liuthor  of  several  works  upon  pbysicd  amd 
astronomical  stfbjects;  the  principal  of  which  are^.l.  ^^  Cbro- 
Aological  Discourse,*'  &c.  \^%6^  4to,  in  defence  of  Sea- 
ligen  2%  **  Treatise  on  the  Proportional  Compasses/'  3; 
*'  On  the  Weight  and  Magnitude  of  Metals."  4.  .<<Co&* 
struction  add  Use  of  the  Artillery  Calibers."  5.  <<  On  « 
Vacuum."  6.  <<  On  Edipftes^."  1.  '<  On  Remedies  against 
the  Inundations  of  the  Seine  at  Paris."  8.  <^  On  thie  Juiic^ 
tion  of  the  Ocean  with  the  Medherranetfd  Sea,  by  means  of 
the  rivers  Aude  and  Garonne."  9.  <<  On  Comets."  10. 
"On  the  proper  Day  for  celebrating^  Easter."  !!•  "Oiif 
the  nature  of  Heat  and  Cotd,"  kc.  *  ^ 

PETIT  (Peteb),  another  very  learned  Frerichman,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1617,  and  brought  up  to  the  profession  of 
physic,  in  which  faculty  be  took  a  doctor's  degree  at  Mont- 
pellier :  but,  afterwards  returning  to  Parb,  neglected  the 
practice  of  it,  apd  gavehimeself  up  entirely  to  the  study  of 
polite  literckture.  He  lived  some  time  with  the  first  presi- 
defit  Lamoigrion,  as  preceptor  to  his  sons ;  and  afterwards 
with  mons.  Nicolai,  first  president  of  the  chamber  of  ac- 
counts, as  a  mad  of  letters  and  companion.  He  spent  the 
great^t  part  of  his  life  in  composing;  and  bad  a  wonder*- 
ful  fecility  with  his  p^n,  which  enabled  him  to  writ#muclK 
He  was  deeply  read  in  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  aa- 
thors,  and  joined  to  bis  skill  in  these,  an  uncommon  knoW-^ 
ledge  in  philosophical  matters.  He  died  in  1687/  aged 
Seventy. 

He  wrote  much,  both  in  Terse  and  prose,  but  in  Latin 
only.  His  first  production  seemfs  to  have  been^  1;  ^*  Avi 
JBIegy  upon  the  Death  of  Gabriel  Naudtf,  in  1653."  In 
1660,  he  published  in  8vo,  2.  <^Demotu  animalium  spon* 
taneo  liber  unos."  Petit  was  a  great  partisan  for.  the  Pe- 
ripatetic philosophy ;  and,  in  this  as  well  as  some  other 
works  of  the  same  kind,  he  has  strenuously  supported  the 
principles,  of  Aristotle^  and  combated  those  of  Des  Cartes* 
9.  *^  Epistolee  Apologetics^  A.  Menjoti  de  variis  sedtis  am- 
plectendis  examen :  ad  medicos  Parisienses,  autore  Adri* 
ano  Scauro,  D.  M.  1666,"  4ta  Menjot  had  maintained 
that  a  man  should  attach  himself  to  no  particular  sect,  but 
take  from  ^ach  whatever  he  found  good.  This  sentiment  did 
not  please  Petit,  and  he  opposed  it  in  this  work  pfnder  the 
fictitious  name  of  Scauros.     He  published  the  same  year,,  ib 
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9wt  iJBdef  the  feigted  name  of  Mftfinv*  SMlileos  4 
'<  Apologia  pro  genuitate  fragmenti  S^^i^iCA  P^tfoniao^' 
wbidi  Uadriao  ValesiiM  tt^eiif  aod  th^  b^ei  ciriiicff  siiH|ej» 
have  agreed  to  reject  «a  spuricNts.  £i|fei)iypbvon  was  ana. 
ther  assumed  oaote,  under  wbick  he  pijbUdtied,  5.  *^  Pe* 
BOTa  cnrandorum  morborum  rsrioneper  iiNios9M9ipfie«a:8iHi- 
gMBis^"  to  1667^  410.  He  there  r^ecU  ttos  m^ibod  et 
owe^  which  was  approved  l^  mwy  pUymhm  of  bi»  ume^ 
iod  supports,  bis  owa  ofiMAOo  with,  mnqb  eks^nce  and: 
learning,  la  16SS,  were  {^Misbed  ^t  Uiiecht^  in  8f<»^j 
§•  ^<  Misoellanearooi  Ob9ervationiiei,  lituri  iv/'  These  are- 
yerbal  criticisms  upon  various  Mthori^  and  shew  great  ac-^ 
evracy  as  well  as  profound  erudition*  The  sausie  year  at 
Paris  came  out  in  ftvo^  7.  ^^  Selectorura  PoemaUim,  litbri-  iL 
AcceMit  Dissertatio  de  Furojfe  Peetico.*'  lYie  diaisertaiiot^ 
is  ouriouB,  and  the  poems  have  merit  eoougb  to  rank  him- 
with  liapin,  Menage^  and  the  best  writers  of  lyiodem  Latia 
poetry.  8.  **  De  Anazoaibus  Dissertttio,^*  Paris,  1685^ 
ISmow  The  edition  of  Amalerdafliy  1687,  12roo,  is  pfe- 
ferabie,  there  being  additions  by  the  author,  and  critical 
ebservations  by  M*  de  la  Monnoye.  9.  '^  j>e  natura  e^ 
aioriboa  Anthropophagorum  DisserUtio/'  at  Utrecht,  1 6S3, 
8vo»  A  curious  and  learned  work.  10.  ^*  In  tres  priorea 
Aoretsei  libros  Commeatarii :  Una  oum  dissertatiuncmla  de 
Petiti  vita,  et  copioso  in  eosdem  Commentaries  indices 
1726,"  4ta  It  was  Maittaire,  who  published  this  post* 
humous  work,  and  placed  the  life  of  Petit  at  the  bmd  of 
it.  There  are  several  worlds  of  tUs  atuthor,  but  we  ha^e 
mentioned  the  most  important.  Care  must  be  ti^en>  ia> 
the  mean  time,  not  to  confound  him  with  the  preceding 
Peter  Petit,  who  was  hia  contemporary.^ 

P£TIT  (FRANCI3  PoyRFOUR  DU),  a  learned  physician^ 
ifas  born  June  24,  1664,  at  Paris.  He  attended  the  hos^ 
pitals  of  the  army,  but  settled  at  Paris  afier  the  peaoe  o£ 
Utrecht  in  15I3 ;  was  admitted  into  the  academy  of  soiea-* 
ees  in  1723,  and  acquired  great  reputation,  pftrticulariy  by 
fab  skill  in  disorders  of  l^e  eyes.  M.  Petit  iaven^  .an 
OpkitmUnmnutcr  for  measuring  the  panrts  of  the  eye»  aiml 
several  other  instruments  to  direct  the  hand  in  its  of»e<» 
rations  upmi  that  delicate  organ.  He  died  at  Paria  Juno 
18|  1741,  Hged  77.  His  works,  which  are  wCiHe&ia  ran 
Aer  a  careless  style,  are^  '^Trois  Lettrea  d'uA  Medieieiil 
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4b8  Hospkaiix  dii  Roi  i'  on  autre  Medecili  de*  s^s  amis, 
'sar  on  Nottvetfu  Systeme  dii  C^rtteau,''  Namur,  1710,  4tb. 
'<  Dissertation  snr  une  Nouvelle  Methbde  de  fiure  TOpera^ 
tion  de  1ft  CataHM^te)*'  Pah  1T27,  12mo.  <<  Lettire  dana 
Uqurite  il  est  d^iftentrd  que  la  Cry^ulliA  est  fbrt  ptis  de 
ruy£e,  et  oil  r<m  ni{>porte  de  ilouTelles  preures  de  I'Ope^ 
ratibn  d^'lii  OafairMte/'  lt29^  4to.  <<  Uefttrc<d  codtenatii 
des  Reflexions  smr  d«  que'M;  Hecquet^  M.I>.  a  fHitt  irtipti^ 
met  tbncfatant  I^  Maladies  <Ies  Yenx/'  1729y  4ta.  <<  Let- 
tres  contenKilt  deS'  Reil^xionA  s^r  left  Deeonvertes  fiittte' 
furIe*Ydnx,"  1T»^  4td-' 

PBTIT  (Samuel),  or  PETITUS,  a  celebrated  schblar, 
wto  born  at  Nlsnies  iii  1 594J  He  ^studied  at  Geneva,  with 
ft'snecdss'so  uhcdmnfM,  tblit;  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  be 
ana  addihted  to  tb^  saered  ministiy;  Soon  after,  be  was 
i%toed  to  tbe^reftMirshi^  of  tbeofogy,  ahd  of  Greek  zxsd 
N^bfbw  in  tbat  cityi  whete  h^  paftsed  the  chief  part  of  his 
Ufej  and  wh^rre  be  died  in  IMfeeMb^r  1645,  at  the  age  of 
fifty^one^  Hdhii^IeAberblndbltti' several  v^orks  of  great 
learning.  F'or  instahce,  1.  "  JVWstfcllanea,'*  Paris,  1630j 
4io,  in  nine  books,  containing  corrections  of  passage's  ini 
irvtebntrmbef  of' atioic^tatithon.  2.  '' Eclogas  Cbrono- 
Ibglc®,*'  Patis,  16S2,  4te.  3.  '<  Varioe  Lefcttones,"  Paris, 
1633,  4to.  This  is  in  four  books,  th^e  of  which  are  em- 
pibydd  on  the  castbnis,  cfeffenionies,  He.  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  4.  **  Leger  Atti6©,^»  first  published  at 
Parisi  in  1615,  bet  again  in  1635,  &c.  This  is  a  work  of 
tbe  highest  reputation,  and  having  b^n  enricbed  by  the 
subsequent  remarks  of  Palmerins,  Siilvini,  Dilker,  and 
Wessetingy  wits  repi^intefd  in  1742,  foli  In  this  shape,  it 
forois  a  third  Toiilffieof  the  collection  etititf^  <<  Jurispru- 
deAtiaRbmana  et  Attica^*  pnbliiBbed  by'Heineccius,  Du« 
kef,'  and  Wesseifng.  Petit  vi^  the*  author  also  of  othef 
0ubli<;ationi  of  less  co^isequence,  but  allevii^cing  profound 
ahd' extensive  leahiin^.  His  character  was  not  less  amia<* 
bl^  tfann  his  accemptisbments  were  (Extraordinary.  Htf 
wto  niild  aiid  gentle  in  an  uncommon  degree.  It  ii  related 
c^fattn,  that  going  once  from  cnriosity  into  a  synagogue  at 
Avignen,  a-rabbin,  supposing  himself  free  from  all  cknger 
df  mtection^  railed  against  him  in  Hebrew,  in  a  very  gross 
tdkMtt.  P^tit,  Without  any  anger,  coolly  answered  bi'm 
in  the  same  language,  aud  thus  covered  the  assailant  with 
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ccfofusion.  In  answer  to.tbe  apologies  and  excuses  of  the 
Jew,  he  only»  in  a  mild  maniier,  exhorted  him  to  embne^ 
Christianity.*  i 

.  PETIT*DIDIE^R  (Matthbw),  a  celebmed  Benedictioe, 
of  the  congregation  of  St.  Vannes,  was  bom  December  IS, 
1659,  at  St  Nicholas  in  Lorrain.  He  taught  pbilosc^hy 
fnd  theology  in  the- abbey  de  St.  Michael;  was  made  ab« 
bot  ofSenones  1715,  and  bishop  of  Macra  1726.  He  died 
June  14,  1728,  aged  69.  The  principal  among  his  ouf 
9ierous  works  are,  3  vols.  8vo,  of  **  Remarks  on  M.  Dupin's 
Ecclesiastical  Library  ;*'  and  **  An  Apology  for  M.  PascaPs- 
Provincial  Letters,''  in  seventeen  letters.  This  work  he 
afterwards  disavowed  in  a  letter  to  cardinal  Corradini, 
dated  September  30,  1726,  where  he  declares  that  these 
seventeen  letters  have  been  rashly  and  falsely  attributed  , 
to  him ;  but  I'Ayocat  says,  that  it  is  nevertheless  certain 
that  he  wrote  them.  He  wrote  also  a  treatise  **  On  the 
Pope's  InfoUibility,"  in  favour  of  the  Holy  See,  and  against 
the  liberties  ot  the  Gallican  church,  Luxemburg,  1724, 
12mo;  and  a  *^  Dissertation  on  the  Council  of  Constance," 
1725, 12ma  He  not  only  accepted  the  constitution  <<  Uni- 
genitus,"  but  wrote  in  its  defence,  and  by  that  meana 
gained  the  abbey  of  Seoones,  which  the  person  to  whom  it 
^  bad  lapsed  disputed  with  bim«* 

PETITOT  (JoHV),  a  celebrated  painter,  was  bom  at 
Geneva  in  1607,  of  a  father  who  was  a  sculptor  and  archi- 
tect, and  who,  after  having  passed  part  of  bis  life  in  Italy, 
retired  to  that  city.  His  son  was  designecfio  be  a  jeweller; 
and,  by  frequent  emplojrment  in  enamelling,  acquired  so 
line  a  taste,  and  so  precious  a  tone  of  colouring,,  that  Boc* 
dier,  who  afterwards  became  his  brother*in-law, .  advised 
Jiim  to  attach  himself  to  portrait,  believing  be  might  push 
his  art  on  stili  to  greater  lengths ;  and  though  both  the  one 
and  the  other  wanted  several  colours  which  tb^y  could  not 
bring  to  bear  the  fire,  yet-  they  succeeded  to  adtoication* 
Petitot  painted  the  heads  and  hands,  in,  which  his  colour* 
ing  was  excellent ;  Bordier  painted  the  hair,  the  draperies^ 
and  the  grounds.  These  two  friends,,  agreeing  in  their 
work  and  their  projects,  set  out  for  Italy.  The  long  stay 
they  made  therO)  frequenting  the  best  chemists,  joined  to 
a  strong  desire  of  learning,  improved  them  in  the  prepam- 
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tion  of  their  colours;  but  the  completion  of  their  success 
must  be  ascribed  to  a  journey  they  afterwards  m^e  to 
England.  There  they  found  sir  Theodore  Mayern^  phy- 
sieian  to  Charles  I.  and  a  great  cheinist ;  who  had  by  his 
experiments  discovered  the  principal  colours  to  be  used  for 
eaamel,  and  the  proper  means  of  vitrifying  them.  These 
by.  their  beauty  surpassed  all  the  enamelling  of  Venice  and 
Limoges.  Mayerne  introduced  Petitot  to  the  king,  who 
retained  him  in  his  service,  and  gave  him  a  lodging  in  White- 
ball.  Here  he  painted  several  portraits  after  Vandyok,  in 
which  he  was  guided  by  that  excellent  master,  who  was 
then  in  London ;  and  his  advice  contributed  greatly  to  the 
ability  of  Petitot^  whose  best  pieces  are  after  Vandyck. 
King  Charles  often  went  to  see  him  work ;  as  he  took  a 
pleasure  both  in  painting  and  chemical  experiments,  to 
which  his  physician  had  given  him  a  turn.  Petitot  painted 
that  monarch  and  the  whole  royal  family  several  times. 
The  distinguished  favour  shewn  him  by  that  prince  was 
only  interrupted  by  his  unhappy  and  tragical  end.  Thi^ 
was  a  terrible  stroke  to  Petitot,  who  did  not  quit  the  royal 
family,  but  followed  them  in  their  flight  to  Paris,  where 
he  was  looked  on  as  one  of  their  most  zealous  servants. 
During  the  four  years  that  Charles  II.  stayed  in  France, 
he  visited  Petitot^  and  often  eat  with  him.  Then  it  was, 
that  his  name  became  eminent,  and  that  all  the  court  of 
Prance  grew  fond  of  being  painted  in  enamel.  When 
Charles  II.  returned  to  England,  Loiiis  XIV.  retained  Pe* 
titot  in  his  service,  gave  him  a  pension,  and  a  lodging  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  These  new  favours,  added  to 
a  considerable  fortune  he  had  already  acquired,  encouraged 
him  to  marry  in  1661.  Afterwards  Bordier  became  his 
brother-in-law,  and  ever  remained  in  a  firm  union  with 
him :  they  lived  together,  till  their  families  growing  too 
numerous,  obliged  them  to  separate.  Their  friendsliip  was 
founded  on  the  harmony  of  their  sentiments  and  their  reci- 
procal merit,  much  more  than  a  principle  of  interest 
They  had  gained,  as  a  reward  for  their  discoveries  and  tb^ 
lal}Ours,  a  n^illion  of  livres,  which  they  divided  at  Paris  | 
and  they  continued  friends  without  ever  having  a  quarrel, 
or  even  a. misunderstanding,  in  the  space  of  fifty  years. 

Petitot  copied  at  Paris  several  portraits  of  Mignard  and 
he  Brun  ;  yet  his  talent  was  not  only  copying  a  portrait 
with  an  exact  resemblance,  but  also  designing  a  head  most 
perfectly  after  nature.    To  this  be  also  joined  a  softness 
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.and  livelioesa  pf  cqlqvuriog,  ^bicbwill  never -obngi^  and 
will. ever  render  JbU  works  valua\)le.  tie  paipt^  Louis 
XIV.  I^ary  Anoe  of  Austria  bis  mother,  and  vAjIary  Tberesa 
Jbis  wife,  several  times.  As  V  !f^f^  ^  aealous  protestaat^ 
and  full  of  ap{xrebensions  at  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Kanta  in  xeSS,  he  den^anded  the  kiqg*s  permisaipn  to  re- 
hire to  Gqnf^va ;  who  ^i^ding  jbim  urgept,  and  fewsog  ^ 
should  escape^  crually  cf  used  )um  to  be  arrested,  and  »eBt 
Ito  Fort  r£v£que»  wbece  th^  bis^iap  of  He^AUx  was  up- 
iK)in(ted  to  instruct  him.  Xet  neither  the  .eloqmence  ^ 
Bossuet,  nor  the  terrors  pf  a. dungeon,  could  prevail  He 
was  not  convinced,  but  the  ve^tion  a;n4  .confinement  threw 
him  iatp  a  fever;  of  which  ithe  k^ag  b^ng  anformed, 
ordered  bkv^  to  neleased.  He  np  #ooner  found  iiimself  at 
l^>ertjy  than  he  pscaped  w^th  his  wife  to  Qeueva,  after  a 
jresidencf^  at  Paris  of  thirty -six  yean.  His  cbUdreH  ta- 
mainii^  in  that  city,  and  fear^  t^  t^i^g*^  reseotoiea^ 
^hi;ew  tbems^vps  on  bis  w^rcy,  and  ^plored  bis  protec- 
.tLoa.  The  jking  neqeii^d  tl^ippi  favourably,  and  totd  thea 
be  could  forgive  an  pld  niw  tb^  whim  of  desiring  jto  ba 
buried  wi^h  his  fathers  ^. 

Wiben  Petitat  returned  to  bis  own  ooiintry,  be  cultiya^ 
bis  art  with  great  ardour,  ^xld  had  tb|^  satiisfactioa  of  pre- 
aarvii^  to  tl^  end  otif  b^s  life  the  estpaop  of  all  cpnnoisseura. 
^bp  king^ind  queen  of  Poland,  desirous  to  btive  their  pic** 
pxie^  copied  by  Petitpt,  thpugh  then  labov^  pigbty,  sent  tb^ 
origioak  to  Paris,  bpij,evin|;  him  to  bp  jtherp.  Tf»e  geotle* 
^an  who  was  cbai^^d  ,^ith  tbp  cpaamiss^  weat  on  to 
jGeneva.  The  queen  was  rpprese^ted  on  a  tfiopby  holding 
the  Jung's  picture.  As  tb^re  wepre  two  hepds  in  jtfap  same 
piecf,  they  gave  hm  a  hundred  louis  d'or^ ;  and  be  eae* 
cpted  it  as  ^  he  had  been  in  t(he  flower  pf  bis  age.  ThP 
poncourse  of  bis  friends,  and  the  rpsoi:t  pf  the  curious  a^ 
pame  to  see  him,  was  so  great,  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit 
.Geneva,  and  retire  to  Vevay,  a  little  town  in  the  canton 
of  Berne,  where  bp  wp^ked  ip  qwi^.    Hp  waji  about  the 

*  Lord  Orford  relatei  Uiii  in  a  man-  the  time,  for  a  bon-mot,  but  a  reij 

met  very  iifierant  firoai  bit  ntual  flip-  Sat  witticism  cannot  depreciate   tb^ 

Mpcf  wbera  nattert  of  wU^toii  are  flwy  of  a  oojalaiaort  wbo  ha4  fsflered 

tODcemed.    **  His  majesty,"  says  my  imprisonment,  resisted  elooi^eacfr  and 

•utbofy  **  neeired  tb^m  with  great  good-  sacrificed  the  emoluments  bf  oourt-ftU> 

iwtt,  imd  told  tltem,  be  willingly  ibr-  ▼oartoUioaprigiMMttoOiift^otisoi'eiioe. 

Cve  an  old  man  wbo  bad  a  Fbim  of  Petitot  did  not  visb  to-be  buried  «at|i 

In^  buried  witb  bis  iatbeiis,  I  do  not  bit  fatbers,  but  to  die  in  tbeir  raltgiM.^ 
taibt  but  tfais  is  givea,  a«d  passed  at 
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pu^ture  of  bU  wife,  when  a  distenper  carried  Uv^  off  in 
one  dfty,  in  169 J ,  aged  eigbtj-foun  Hb  life  was  al\vay« 
esempliry,  and  bis  end  was  the  same.  He  preserved  bia 
usiial  candour  and  ease  of  temper  to  his  last  hour.  Ht 
bad  seventeen  children  by  bis  marriage ;  but  only  one  df 
))is  sona  applied  himself  to  painting,  who  settled  in  Loii« 
doo.  His  &tber  sent  him  several  of  bis  works  to  serve 
bim  for  models^  This  son  died  a  good  many  years  ago^ 
Md  bis  family  settled  in  Dublin,  but  whether  any  are  now 
remaining  we  know  not. 

Petitot  may  be  called  the  inventor  of  painting  in  enamel; 
for  though  Bordier,  his  brother-in-law,  made  several  at<^ 
tempts  before  him,  and  sir  Theodore  Mayerne  had  facili* 
tated  the  means  of  employing  the  most  beautiful  colours^ 
it  was  still  Petitot  who  completed  the  work ;  which  under 
his  hand  acquired  such  a  degree  of  perfection,  as  to  sur* 
pass  miniature,  and  ^ven  equal  painting  in  oil.  He  made 
use  of  gold  and  silver  plates,  and  rarely  enamelled  on  cop* 
per.  When  he  first  came  in  vogue,  his  price  was  twenty 
louis  a-head,  which  he  soon  raised  to  forty.  His  custom 
was,  to  carry  a  painter  with  him,  who  painted  the  picture 
in  oil ;  after  which  Petitot  sketched  out  his  work^  which 
be  always  finished  after  the  life.  When  he  painted  the 
king  of  France,  he  took  those  picture  that  moat  resembled 
bim  for  bis  patterns ;  and  the  king  afterwards  gave  bim  a 
pitting  or  two  to  finish  bis  work.  He  laboured  with  great 
assiduity,  and  never  laid  down  his  pencil  but  with  relucts 
ance ;  saying,  that  he  always  found  new  beauties  in  his 
art  to  charm  him. ' 

PETIT..PIED  (Nicholas),  a  learned  doctor  of  the  Sor<- 
bonne,  was  bom  in  1630,  of  a  respectable  family  at  Paris. 
He  W4S  counsellor  clerk  to  the  Ch&telet,  and  curate  of.  the 
parish  of  St.  Martial,  and  died  sub-chanter  and  canon  of 
the  church  of  Paris,  1705,  aged  75,  leaving  a  learned 
work,  entitled  **  Du  Droit  et  des  Prerogatives  des  Eccle* 
toMtiques,  dans  Tadministration  de  la  justice  seeulure,*^ 
4to.  This  was  occasioned  by  M.  Petit-Pied  having  offered 
to  preside  in  the  ebatelet  upon  one  occasion,  which  it  wai 
said  the  clergy  bad  no  right  to  do.  The  work  waa  eea^ 
sidered  as  of  grent  merit  in  point  of  argumeat^  and  coa^ 
Iribttted  to  ob^in  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  clergy* 

1  Biug.  Brit.  toI,  VIT.  SuppU meQt,— Wa'pote'i  Aiiecdoteff« 
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'  PETIT-PIED  (Nicholas),  nephew  of  the  preceding^ 
and  a  celebrated  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  was  bom  Aug.  4^ 
1665,  at  Paris.  He  was  appointed  professor  in  the  Sor« 
bonne  1701  ;  but,  having  signed  the  fomous  ^  Case  of 
Conscience*'  the  same  year,  with  thirty-nine  other  doctors, 
he  lost  his  professorship,  and  was  banished  to  Beaune  ia 
1703. '  Some  ttme  after  this  he  retired  into  Holland  with 
father  Quesnel  and  M.  Fouillon,  but  obtained  leave  to  re- 
turn to  Paris  in  1718,  where  the  faculty  of  theology,  and 
the  house  of  Sorbonne,  restored  him  to  his  privileges  as 
dbctor  in  June  1719.  This,  however,  was  of  no  avail,  as  the 
king  annulled  what  had  been  done  in  his  favour  the  July 
following.  M.  Petit-Pied  became  afterwards  theologian 
id  M.  de  Lorraine,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  which  prelate  dying 
June  9,  1728,  he  narrowly  escaped  being  arrested,  and 
retired  again  into  Holland.  In  1734,  however,  he  was 
recalled ;  passed  the  remainder  of  life  quietly  at  Paris, 
and  died  January  7,  1747,  aged  82,  leaving  a  large  num- 
ber of  welU  written  works,  the  greatest  part  in  French,  the 
rest  in  Latin,  in  which  he  strongly  opposes  the  constitur 
tion  Upigenitus.^ 

-PETIVER  (James),  a  famous  English  botanist,  was  con- 
temporary with  Plukenet ;  but  the  exact  time  of  his  birth 
is  not  known,  nor  is  much  intelligence  concerning  him  at 
present  to  be  obtained.  His  profession  was  that  of  an  apo- 
thecary, to  which  he  was  apprenticed  under  Mr.  Feltham, 
then  apothecary  to  St  Bartholomew's  hospital.  When  he 
entered  into  business  for  himself,  he  settled  in  Aldersgate- 
street,  and  there  continued  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  obtained  considerable  business,  and  after  a  time  be- 
came apothecary  to  the  Charter-house.  After  the  Trades- 
cants,  he  appears  to  have  been  the  only  person,  except 
Mr.  Courten,  and  sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  made  any  con- 
siderable collection  in  Natural  History,  previous  to  tbos« 
of  the  present  day.  He  engaged  the  captains  and  sur- 
geons of  ships  to  bring  him  home  specimens,  and  enabled 
them  to  select  proper  objects  by  printed  directions  which 
he  distributed  among  them.  By  these  means  his  collection 
became  so  valuable,  that,  some  time  before  his  death,  sir 
Hans  Sloane  oflFered  him  four  thousand  pounds  for  it. 
After  his  death,  it  was  purchased  by  the  same  collector^ 
^nd  now  makes  part  of  the  British  Museum,  where  thejjr 

f  Moreri.— Diet  Hist 
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are  frequently  resorted  to  for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  ob- 
scure synonyms,  his  plates  being  so  generally  cited  by 
LinnsBus,  and  in  many  instances  so  insufficient  to  express 
the  precise  object  intended.  He  was  elected  into  the  royal 
society,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  Kay,  assisted  him 
in  arranging  the  second  volume  of  his  History  of  Plants.  He 
died  April  20,  1718,  and  much  honour  was  shewn  to  him 
at  his  funeral,  by  the  attendance  of  sir  Hans  Sloane,  and 
other  eminent  men,  as  pall-bearers,  &c. 

He  gave  the  world  several  publications  on  various  sub- 
jects of  natural  history :  I.  **  Musei  Petiveriani  Centuriae 
decem,"  1692 — 1703,  8vo.  2.  "  Gazophylacii  Naturae 
et  Artis,  Decades  decern,''  1702,  folio,  with  100  plates. 
3:  <<  A  Catalogue  of  Mr.  Ray's  English  Herbal,  illustrated 
with  figures,''  1713,  folio,  and  continued  in  1715.  Many 
smaller  publications  may  be  found  enumerated  in  Dr.  Pul- 
teney's  Sketches,  with  many  papers  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  and  a  material  article  in  the  third  volume  of 
Ray's  work,  entitled  **  Plants^  rariores  Chinenses  Madras- 
patansB,  et  Africanse,  i  Jacobo  Petivero  ad  opus  consum-^ 
inandum  collate,"  &c.  Most  of  his  lists  and  cataloguer 
having  become  very  scarce,  they  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  1767,  in  2  vols,  fol.^ 

PETRARCH  (Francis),  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
characters  in  literary  history,  was  born  in  Tuscany,  in 
1 304:  His  father  was  a  notary  at  Florence,  who  having 
taken  part  with  the  Gbibellin  faction,  shared  their  fate, 
arid  was  banished,  after  which  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
Pisa.  Here,  his  infant  son  discovering  marks  of  genius,^' 
bis  father  destined  him  for  a  learned  profession ;  and  having 
recommended  him  to  study  the  law,  he  passed  several  years 
at  Montpellier  and  Bologna,  listening  to  the  ablest  pro- 
fessors in  that  science,  but  much  more  inclined  to  peruse 
the  writings  of  the  classical  authors.  He  relates  himself, 
that  his  father,  incensed  at  what  he  thought  a  misappli- 
cation of  time,  seized  at  once  every  classical  author  of 
which  he  was  possessed,  and  threw  them  into  the  fire ;  but 
the  frantic  grief  which  Petrarch  expressed  at  that  sight,  so 
mollified  the  old  man,  that  he  hastily  rescued  Cicero  and 
Virgil  from  the  flames,  and  gave  them  back  to  bis  son  ; 
remarking,  that  it  was  only  the  immoderate  attachment  to 
these  authors  which  he  blamed,  and  that  the  works  of 

'  PiO^ey'g  Sketohei.— Bce«!f  Cycbptedia,  by  lir  /.  S.  Smitb. 
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Cicero,  if  rightly  uied,  were  the  be«t  prepantiire  to  the  atodj 
of  the  law.  Petrarch  acknowledges  thai  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  strong  propensity  of  his  nature  and  the  will  of 
a  respected  parent,  was  the  cause  of  oiaoy  unhappy  hours  ; 
but  his  father's  death,  which  happened  when  he  was  about 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  put  an  end  to  the  contest ;  and  left 
him  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  inclinations. 

The  pope's  court  being  then  at  Avignon,  Petrarch,  who 
bad  while  at  college  contracted  a  strict  intiooacy  with  tba 
bishop  of  Lombes,  of  the  illustrious  family  of  Colpnna,  and 
bad  passed  a  summer  with  him  at  his  bishopric  in  Gascony^ 
was  afterwards  kindly  solicited  to  reside  with  bim'inthd 
house  of  his  brother,  the  cardinal  Colonna,  then  at  Avig* 
Qon.  This  invitation  he  accepted.  His  shining  talents^ 
says  his  late  apologist,  joined  to  the  most  amiable  manners, 
procured  him  the  favour  and  esteem  of  many  persons  in 
power  and  eminent  stations :  and  be  found  in  the  house  of 
the  cardinal  an  agreeable  home,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
sweets  of  an  affectionate  society,  with  every  convenienc# 
'  be  could  desire  for  the  indulgence  of  bis  favourite  studies. 

It  was  while  at  Avignon,  that  he  contracted  that  passion 
which  has  so  deeply  engaged  the  attention  of  his  biogrm* 
phers,  and  has  given  an  air  of  romance,  or  of  poetic  fictioq, 
to  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life.  It  appears  that  on  the 
morning  of  Good  Friday  in  1327,  he  saw  for  the  first  time 
the  young  and  beautiful  Laura;  undoubtedly  a  qiost  im«> 
portant  incident  to  Petrarch,  for  although  his  works  give 
evidence  of  his  abilities  as  a  politician,  theologian,  and  phi- 
losopher, yet  it  is  to  those  beautiful  verses  a|[one,  ip  which 
be  has  celebrated  the  accomplishments,  and  bewailed  the 
fate  of  Laura,  that  he  has  been  indebted  for  Wis  perma- 
oent  reputation.  But  his  biographers  differ  widely  from 
each  other  io  their  representations  of  the  nature  of  Pe- 
trarch's love  for  Laura.  His  late  acute  and  ingenious  apo- 
logist, lord  Woodhouselee,  deduces  from  the  works  of  the 
poet  himself,  that  this  passion^  so  remarkable  both  for  it4 
fervency  and  duration,  was  an  honourable  and  virtuous 
flame,  and  that  Petrarch  aspired  to  tfae  happiness  of  being 
united  to  Laura  in  marriage.  "  We  have,"  says  his  lord- 
ship, <'  unquestionable  grounds  for  believing,  from  the 
evidence  of  his  own  writings,  that  the  heart  of  Laura  wm 
not  insensible  to  his  passion ;  and  although  the  term  of  his 
probation  was  tedious  and  severe,  he  cherished  a  hope, 
approaching  to  confidence,  that  be  was  at  last  to  attain  the 
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vend  of  his  wishes.  Such  are  the  ideas  that  we  are  led  to 
entertain  from  the  writings  of  the  poet  himsjelf,  of  the  na- 
ture and  object  of  bis  passion  ;  and  such  has  been  the  uni- 
form and  continued  belief  of  the  world  with  regard  to  it^ 
from  his  own  days  to  the  present*' 

«  At  lengthy"  continues  lord  Woodhoiuselete,  ^^  comues 
into  the  field,  a  bardy  but  i^ost  uncourtepu9  knight,  who, 
with  a  apirit  very  opposite  to  that  of  the  heroes  of  chivalry, 
blasts  at  once  the  fair  fan^  of  the  virtuous  Laura,  and  tbje 
hitherto  nnsullied  honour  of  her  lover ;  and,  proudly 
throwing  down  his  gauntlet  of  defiance,  maintains  that 
Laura  was  ^  married  woman,  the  mother  of  a  numerous 
family ;  that  Petrarch,  wijt^  all  bis  professions  <tiS  a  pure 
and  honourable  flame,  had  po  other  end  in  his  unexampled 
assiduity  of  pursiMt,  tbau  what  every  Ubertioe  pr<^o6es  to 
himself  in  the  possession  of  a  mistress ;  aod  that  the  lovely 
Laura,  though  nev^er  actually  unfaithful  to  her  husbiand's 
bed,  was  sensible  to  the  passion  of  her  Cicisbeo,  highly 
gratified  by  bis  pursuit  and  while  she  suffered  on  his  ad- 
count  much  restraint  and  severity  from  a  jealous  hlisband, 
continued  to  give  him  every  mark  of  regard,  which,  with- 
out a  direct  breach  of  her  matrinaonial  vow,  she  could  be- 
stow upon  him.''  Such  is  the  hypothesis  of  M.  de  Sade, 
jn  his  '*  Memoires  pour  la  Vie  de  Petrarque,"  3  vols.  4to, 
which  he  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1764 — 67.  He  also 
asserts  that  Laura  was  the  wife  of  one  of  his  own  predeces- 
^ors,  Hugh  de  Sade,  anc)  the  mother  of  eleven  children ; 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Audibert  de  Noyes,  was  bom 
in  1307  or  1308,  at  Avignon,  and  died  there  in  1348, 
having  been  married  in  1325. 

The  arguments  of  lord  Woodhouselee,  who  has  fully 
examined  and  refuted  this  hypothesis,  appear  to  us  to 
amount  as  nearly  to  historic  demonstration  as  the  case  will 
Admit,  while  the  whole  train  of  De  Sade's  narrative  is  in- 
consistent with  the  evidence  to  be  derived  from  Petrarch's 
writings.  In  the  conclusion  lord  Woodhouselee  says,  *^  I 
have  now,  as  I  tru^t,  impartially  canvassed  the  whole  of 
these  arguments  drawn  by  the  author  of  the  *  Memoires* 
from  the  works  of  Petrarch  himself,  or  what  may  be  termed 
jthe  intrinsic  evidence  in  support  pf  the  material  part  of  his 
hypothesis,  namely,  that  Laura  was  a  married  woman; 
por  do  I  think  |  presume  tpq  much  when  I  say  that  I  have 
shewn  their  absolAte  insufficiency  to  prove  that  propo- 
sition."    After  farther  ^sertin^i   that  in  the  whole   of 
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Petrarcb*s  works,  consisting  of  more  than  300  sonnets  and 
other  poetical  pieces,  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  single  pas* 
sage  which  intimates  that  Laura  was  a  married  woman,  be 
produces  a  variety  of  direct  arguments  on  the  subject,  and 
concludes,  that  *'  while  on  the  one  band  we  have  shewn 
that  there  is  not  the  smidlest  solidity  in  all  that  elaborate 
argument,  which  has  been  brought  to  prove  that  Laura 
was  a  married  woman,  we  have  proved,  on  the  other,  from 
the  whole  tenour  of  the  writings  of  Petrarch,  the  only  evi- 
dence, that  applies  to  the  matter,  that  his  affection  for 
Laura  was  an  honourable  and  virtuous  flame.*' 

Notwithstanding  this  argument,  which  we  think  conclu- 
sive against  the  abb^  Sade,  all  the  diflSculties  which  attend 
this  part  of  Petrarch*s  history  are  by  no  means  removed. 
Many  are  still  inclined  to  doubt  whether  Laura  was  a  real 
character.  Gibbon  calb  Petrarch's  love  *'  a  metaphysical 
passion  for  a  nvraph  so  shiidowy,  that  her  existence  has 
been  questioned."  Some  say  that  his  mistress's  name  was 
Lauretta,  and  that  the  poet  made  it  Laura,  because,  thus 
altered,  it  supplied  him  with  numberless  allusions  to  the 
laurel,  and  to  the  story  of  Apollo  and  Daphne ;  but  what 
appears  to  have  perplexed  most  of  his  biographers  and 
critics,  is  their  supposition  that  Laura  was  a  married  lady. 
This  obliges  them  to  suppose  farther,  that  Petrarch's  love 
was  disinterested,  and  correspondent  to  a  certain  purity  of 
character  which  they  have  been  pleased  to  give  him,  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  fact  of  bis  licentious  commerce  with  wo- 
men, by  whom  he  had  at  least  two  children,  at  the  time^ 
when  he  is  suffering  most  for  the  absence  of  his  Laura. 

The  duration  and  intensity  of  Petrarch's  passion  fbr 
Laura,  whether  single  or  married,  afford  also  other  subjects 
for  dispute ;  and  it  seems  to  be  agreed  upon  by  those  sober 
critics  who  wish*  to  strip  his  history  from  romance,  that  al- 
though his  passion  was  so  sincere  as  to  give  him  uneasiness 
for  a  time,  it  was  not  of  a  permanent  and  overwhelming 
nature,  and  must  have  been  diverted,  if  not  extinguished, 
by  the  multiplicity  of  studies,  travels,  and  political  em- 
ployments, which  form  his  public  life,  to  which  we  shall 
now  advert.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  methods  he  took  to 
combat  bis  passion  was  travelling ;  and  it  is  certain  that  hb 
frequent  removals  form  a  very  great  part  of  the  incidenu 
which  compose  his  life.  In  1333  he  travelled  through 
I'aris  into  Flanders,  and  thence  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  and 
Cologne,  returning  by  Lyons  to  Avignon.    After  another 
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ramble  into  Italy,  h^  retolred  to  retire  from  the  world. 
Those  who  contend  that  Laura  was  a  single  lady,  and  think 
that  she  received  him  on  his  return  with  reserve  and  coy- 
ness, attribute  part  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  world  to 
this  cause ;  but  they  add,  likewise,  tiiat  his  fortune  now 
wore  an  unpromising  aspect :  the  best  years  of  bb  life  were 
wearing  fast  away ;  and  the  friendship  of  the  great,  though 
soothing  to  his  self-love,  had  yet  produced  no  beneficial 
consequence.  Disgusted,  therefore,  with  the  splendid 
delusions  of  ambition,  and  feeling  no  solid  enjoyment  but 
in  the  calm  pursuits  of  literature  and  philosophy,  he  re-> 
solved  at  once  to  bid  adieu  to  the  world ;  and  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-four  he  retired  to  the  solitude  of  Vaucluie, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Avignon,  where  be  purchased  a 
small  house  and  garden,  the  humble  dwelling  of  a  fisher* 
roan :  a  lonely  but  beautiful  recess,  which  he  has  celebrated 
in  many  parts  of  his  works,  and  indeed  in  which  he  wrote 
many  of  those  works,  particularly  his  Italian  poetry ;  many 
of  his  Latin  epistles,  in  prose  and  verse;  his  eclogues;  hi» 
treatises  on  a  **  Solitary  Life,"  and  on  **  Religious  Tran* 
quiility  ;**  and  part  of  his  poem  on  Africa. 

The  taste  for  poetry  and  elegant  composition,  for  which 

tfie  public  mind  had  been  prepared  by  the  writings  of 

Dante,  ascended  to  a  pitch  of  enthusiastic  admiration,  when 

these  works  of  Petrarch  appeared.    Literary  fame,  in  those 

days,  must  have  depended  on  the  opinion  of  a  very  few 

competent  judges ;  for,  as  printing  was  not  then  known, 

the  circulation  of  a  new  work,  by  manuscript  copies,  must 

bave  been  very  slow,  -and  extremely  limited.     While  en- 

joying  this  reputation,  however,  he  received  a  letter  from 

tbe  Msecenas  of  the  age,  Robert  king  of  Naples.     And 

this  honour  was  followed  by  one  still  greater ;  the  revival, 

in  his  favour,  of  the  ancient  custom  of  crowning  eminent 

poets  at  Rome.     Petrarch  appears  to  have  indulged  the 

hope  of  attuning  this  honour,  and  not  on  slight  grounds  ; 

.  for,  in  August  1340,  he  unexpectedly  received  a  letter  from 

the  Roman  senate,  inviting  him  to  come  and  uke  the  laurel 

in  that  city,  and.  on  the  same  day  be  received  a  similar 

invitation  from  Paris.     Having  determined  to  accept  the 

invitation  from  Rome,   he  thought  it  necessary  first  to 

repair  to  the  court  of  king  Robert  at  Naples  (in  March 

1341),  and  undergo  a  public  examination  as  to  his  learning 

^nd  talents.     Having  gone  through  a  ceremony,  whioh^' 

as  far  as  volunury,  was  ostentatious,  he  went  to  Rpm^ ; 
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mAiere,  on  Easter-day,  in  the  midst  of  the  plaudits  of  tb^ 
Romau  people,  the  ceremony  was  perfbrmed  in  the  capitol 
by  his  friend  count  d*AngtiitlaN»  Tweke  patrician  youths 
were  arrayed  in  scarlet ;  six  representetiVes  of  ttie  most* 
lUustrioos  families,  in  green  robes,  with  gariands  of  flow- 
en,  accompanied  the  procession :  in  the  midst  of  tber 
princes  and  nobles,  AngniHara  assumed  bis  throne,  and 
U  the  voice  of  a  herald  Petriuich  arose.  After  discoursing 
onateaft  of  Vii^l,  and  thrice  repeating  bis  vows  for  the 
prosperity  of  Rome,  he  knelt  before  the  tbtone,  and  re- 
eeired  fpom  the  senator  a  iadrel  crowh,  with  the  declara- 
tion, ^  This  is  the  reward  of  m^t'*  The  people  shonted 
*^  Long  Kfe  to  the  capitol  and  the  poet**  A  sonnet  in 
praise  of  Rome  was  accepted  as  the  emision  of  genius  and 
gratitude ;  and  after  the  whole  procession  had  visited  the 
Vatican,  the  wnaath  was  suspended  befoi^  the  sbrioebf 
St  Petet'.  In  the  act  of  diploma,  which  was  presented  to 
Betnurch,  the  title  abd  prerogatives  of  poet^-lauirest  are  re- 
leived  in  the  capitol,  after  the  lapse  of  1300 years;  and  he 
reoeived'the  perpetual  privilege  of  wearing,  at  his  choice, 
a  crown  of  laurel^  ivy,  or  myrtle,  of  assuming  the  poetic 
hkbit^  and  of  teaching,  disputiDg,  interpreting,  and  com- 
posing, in  alt  [Places  whatsoever,  and  on  all  subjects  oF 
Uttratture.  The  grant  was  ratified  by  the  authority  of  the- 
senate  >and  people,  and  the  character  of  citizen  was  the  re- 
oempenoe  of  his  affection  for  the  Roman  name. 

From  Rome  Petrarch  went  to  Parma^  wheris  he  passed* 
soase  time  with  his  protectors,  the  lords  of  Corregio,  and 
emplojred  himself  in  finishing  his  ^  Africaa*^  It  was  pro- 
bably fVom  that  family  that  he  obtained  tbedighity  of  arch*-, 
deacon  in  tbe  church  of  Parma ;  and  in  1842,  when  he  wasr 
sent  to  compliment  Clement  Vt.  on  his  acdessioh,  in  the 
name  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  a  priory*  in  thtr 
diocese  of  Pisa  Was  given  him  by  this  pope.  In  the  fbl-^ 
lowing  year  be  compbsedbis  curious  *<  Dialo^e  with' 
St.  Augustine,*'  in  wbicb  he  (^orifei»es  the  passion  for 
Laura^  which  still  held  dominion  Over  bis  soul.  Ifa  134# 
be  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  this  object  of  his  afifectious, 
who  died  of  the  universal  pestilence  wbich  ravaged  all 
Europe;  l^e  same  pestilence  deprived  him  of  his  gr^at 
fMend  and  patron,  cardinal  Cobnpa.  From  Padua,  where 
lie  appears  to  have  been  when  these  misfortunes  befell 
Um^  he  travelled,  for  a  year  or  two,  to  Parma,  Carpi,' and 
HUuitua^and  ifl  19^0  he  8g;aiii  visited  Padua,  where  far 
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obtsined  a  canonry,  and  wrote  a  very  eloquent  I^ter  ta 
the  emperor  Charloa  IV.  exhordog  bim  to  come  into  Italy 
£oT  the  purpose  of  remedying  the  many  evils  with  whicb 
thai  country  was  oppuesied.  After  various  other  removals^ 
he  went  to  Mihin,  where  the  kindness  and  pressing. solici- 
tation of  John  Visconti,  its;  archbbbop  and  sorereign,  in- 
duced bim  to  settle  for  some  time.  Here  he  was  admitted 
into  the  council  of  state ;  and  in  1354  was  sent  to  Venice,  ta 
mtike  another  efibrt  for  pacifying  the  two  hostile  repablics, 
but  bb  eloquence  proved  fruitless.  In  the  same  year  he 
wcat  to  Mantua  to  meet  the  emperor,  who  having  at  length 
come  to  Italy,  gave  bim  a  most  gracious  reception ;  and* 
akhough  no  advantages  resulted  to  bis  country  from  this 
interview,  the  empevor  afterwards  sent  bim  a  diploma^ 
conferring  the  title  of  count  palatine.  In  i  360  Petrarch; 
was  sent  to  Paris,  to  congratulate  king  John  on  bis  liberate 
tion  from  English  cacptivi^ty  ;  and  his  reception  in  that  ca- 
pital was  answemble  to  the  cdebrity  of  bis  name. 

By  pope  Innocent  VL  Petrarch  was  treated  at  first 
with  much  neglect,  or  even  contempt;  but,  in  1361^ 
he  had  so  far  overcome  his  prejudices,  as  to  offer  the  poet 
the  place  of  apostolical  secretary,  whicb  be  declined,  as 
he  did  also  a  very  presfing  invitation  from  John,  king  of 
France,  to  reside  at  his  court.  Vii^hen  pope  Urban  V.  nad 
succeeded  to  the  pontifical  chair,  he  gave  him'  a  canonry 
of  Carpentras,  and  was  very  desirous  of  a  personal  inter*^ 
view  with  bim ;  and,  notwtthstaading  his  age  and  infirmi- 
ri^  Petrarch  set  out  for  this  puipose  in  1370 ;  but  being 
unable  to  sustain  the  fiitigue,  he  returned  to  bis  villa  of 
Arqua,  near  Padua.  His  last  journey  was  to  Venice^  in, 
1373,  wbe]«  be  barangrued  the  Venetian  senate  in  favour 
of  his  patron,  Francis  de  Carmra.  Qn  his  return  to  Arqua, 
be  fell  into,  a  state  of  languor,  which  terminated  in  a  fit  of 
aoneUnd,  in  the  night  of  July  18^,  1374.  He  was  found 
dead  next  morning  in  his  library,  with  his  bead  resting  on 
>  book.  He  survived  bis  Laura  many  years,  if  the  date  of 
her  death,  April  6,   1348,  be  correct 

It  sec;ms  to  be  generally  agreed,  t&at  Petrarch  greatly 
contributed  to  the  restoration  of  letters  in  Italy,  and  through 
Italy  to  the  other  realms  of  Europe.  The  Latin  tongue^ 
in  particular,  is  chiefly  indebted  to  him  for  the  restoration- 
of  its  purity;  Italian  poetry  for  its  perfection;  and  ev«hi 
pbdosopby  for  a  cootiderable  sfaare  of  improvement.  The 
iowce,  c^  ethics  hm  studied  w4tb  attention^  and  olotUad 
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naoy  excellent  precepts  of  morality  with  all  the  gMces  of 
pure  and  classical  language.  His  treatisesi  **  De  Remecbis 
tttriusque  Fortunae  ;"  "  De  rera  Sapientia ;"  "  De  Corr- 
temptu  Mundi;'*  ^^  De  Republica  opUme  admioistranda;'* 
**  De  Avaritia ;"  On  the  Remedies  of  Fortune ;  True 
Wisdom ;  the  Contempt  of  the  World ;  Government ; 
Avarice ;  and  above  all  the  rest,  ^^  De  sua  ipsius  et  alio- 
rum  ignorantia,"  On  his  own  Ignorance  of  himself  and 
Qthers,  are  exceedingly  valuable.  In  reading  the  moral: 
writings  of  Petrarch,  we  visit,  says  Brucker,  not  a  barreir 
desert  of  dry  disputation,  but  a  fruitful  garden  of  elegant 
observations,  full  of  the  choicest  flowers  c^  literature.  -But 
Brucker's  animated  praise  of  Petrarch's  prose  works  is  pro>- 
bably  confined  to  himself.  The  above-mentioned  treatises 
might  have  been  useful  and  interesting  when  written,  when 
the  world  *^  was  in  its  elements;'*  but  they,  would  meet 
with  a  very  cold  reception  in  the  present  improved  state  of 
moral  and  philosophical  discussion.  Petrarch^s  fune  as  a 
writer  depends  now  entirely  on  his  Italian  poetry,  and  oa 
those  facts  in  history  which  exhibit  him  as  contributing  to 
the  revival  of  literature. 

On  this  subject,  a  recent  ingenious  writer  observes,  that 
although  the  monks  had  for  ages  been  assiduously  engaged 
in  the  meritorious  work  of  transcription,  yet  in  Petrarch!» 
time  the  libraries  of  Italy  had  Uttle  to  show,  besides  some 
works  of  the  fathers,  of  ancient  and  modem  theologians,  of  ec* 
clesiastical  and  civil  jurisprudence ;  of  medicine,  astrology, 
and  philosophy ;  and  even  these  in  no  abundance.  The 
names  of  the  classical  writers  were  barely  retained :  their 
productions,  and  the  times  in  which  they  lived  were  mi^ 
serably  confounded,  and  the  authenticity  of  authors  not  an- 
frequently  disregarded;  while  transcribers  were  often  grossly 
ignorant  and  careless.  In  thi;  dearth  of  accurate  copies^ 
and  even  of  the  valuable  works  of  many  ancient  authors, 
Petrarch  turned  his  mind  to  the  most  useful  inquiries.  He 
saw  that  his  own  efforu  would  be  useless,  without  recalling, 
into  general  notice  the  true  models  of  taste :  he  ownect 
that,  on  this  subject,  he  was  animated  by  a  real  passion, 
the  force  of  which  be  had  no  desire  to  check ;  and  commu- 
nicating his  wishes  to  his  friends,  he  entreated  them  to  join- 
their  researches  to  his  own,  and  to  ransack  the  archives  of 
libraries. 

•  These  researches  were  not  very  successful.     Three  de-, 
cades  of  Livy,  the  first,  third,  and  fourth,  were,  at  that 
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time,  all  which  could  be  fouiid.  Tb^'second  decade  waft 
sought  in  vain.  A  valuable  work  of  Varro^  and  other  pro- 
ductions which  he  had  seen  in  his  youth,  were  irrecoverably 
lost.  With  Quintilian  he  was  more  fortunate,  though  the 
copy  which  he  discovered  was  mutilated  and  imperfect. 
Cicero  was  his  idol,  yet  his  collection  of  the  works  of  this 
great  orator  was  very  incomplete,  although  he  had  the  hap- 
piness to  make  some  new  discoveries,  particularly  of  his 
••  Familiar  Epistles."  He  was  once  possessed  of  Cicero's 
work,  "  De  Gloria  ;'*  but  he  lent  it  to  a  friend,  and  it  was 
irreparably  lost.  He  often  employed  himself  in  making 
transcripts  of  ancient  authors;  by  which  his  eager  thirst 
i^as  allayed,  and  accurate  copies  multiplied.  But  neither 
Rome,  nor  the  remains  of  Roman  literature,  were  sufficient; 
totally  to  absorb  the  attention  of  thi^  active  man.  Greece 
also  engaged  his  thoughts.  The  study  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage had  at  no  time  been  completely  neglected;  an4 
when  an  occasion  of  learning  it  offered,  Petrarch  prose- 
<:uted  it  with  his  usual  zeal.  But  he  never  wholly  sur- 
mounted its  difficulties ;  for,  when  a  present  of  a  Greek 
Hofner  was  sent  him  from  Constantinople,  he  lamented  his 
inability  to  taste  its  beauties,  although  his  joy  on  receiving 
such  a  present  was  not  less  sincere.  Such  were  the  pursuits 
by  which  he  rendered  services  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  literature,  and  which  made  him  to  be  so  esteemed  andt 
honoured.  He  was,  indeed,  considering  the  times  in  which 
be  lived,  in  all  respects  a  very  extraordinary  man  ;  and  it 
is  not  without  reason,  that  his  countrymen  still  entertain  a 
profound  veneration  for  his  memory.  He  has  also  been 
the  object  of  the  admiration  and  inquiries  of  scholars  in  all 
countries;  and  his  writings  have  been  printed  so  often^ 
that  it  becomes  impossible,  and  perhaps  would  not  be  very 
useful,  to  enumerate  half  the  editions,  comments,  and  cri- 
ticisms, with  which  his  poems,  in 
honoured.  He  is  said  to  have  had  t 
exclusive  of  the  sketches  of  his  I 
Of  these,  the  most  copious  is  ttie  wo 
and  the  most  necessary  to  illustrate 
Petrarch^s  life  which  relaties  to  his  c 
Lord  Woodbouselee^s  "Historical  a 
Life  and' character  of  Petrarch,"  lf^*w,  *,tw.  . 

>  TirmbMebi.—NicenMi,  vol.  XXVIII.— Giogaeni  Hist  Lit  (l*Ittlie.-*>^er- 
rbftoo^f  Literary  Hittory  oi  ibc  Middie  Ages. 
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PETRE  {Sol  William),  a  man  of  learning,  a  patron  of 
Jearningy  and  a  distinguished  statesman,  in  the  four  dis- 
cordant reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI.  queen  Mary^ 
and  queen  Elizabeth,  was  the  son  of  John  Petre,  of  Tor- 
newton,  in  the  parish  of  Tor-brian,  in  Devonshire,  and 
born  either  at  Exeter  or  Tor-nevyton.  After  some  ele- 
mentary eduoationi  probably  at  his  native  place,  he  was 
entered  of  Exeter  college,  Oxford ;  and  when  he  had  stu- 
died there  for  a  while  with  diligence  and  success,  he  wa^ 
in  1523,  elected  a  fellow  of  All  Souls.  We  may  suppose 
that  be  became  sensible  of  the  importance  of  It- arning,  and 
of  the  value  of  such  seminaries,  as  he  afterwards  proved  a 
liberal  benefactor  tp  both  these  colleges.  His  intention  being 
to  practise  in  the  civil  law  courts,  he  took  his  bachelor^s 
degree  in  that  faculty  in  July  1526,  and  his  doctor's  in 
1532,  and  the  following  year  was  admitted  into  the  college 
of  Advocates.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  left 
Oxford  on  this  account,  but  was  made  principal  of  Peck- 
water  InUi  now  part  of  Christ  Church ;  and  he  became 
soon  after  tutor  to  the  son  of  Thomas  fioleyn,  earl  of 
Wiltshire. 

Hitherto  be  had  devoted  his  time  to  literature,  and 
bad  no  other  view  than  to  rise  in  his  profession  ;  but  being 
noticed  by  lord  Cromwell,  while  in  the  Wiltshire  family, 
as  a  young  man  of  talents,  he  was  introduced  by  him  at 
court,  and  appeared  to  so  much  advantage,  that  Henry  VIII. 
recommended  the  farther  improvement  that  travelling  might 
contribute,  and  allowed  him  a  handsome  pension  for  his 
expenses.  His  manners  and  accomplishments,  on  his  re- 
turn, appear  to  have  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  his  pa- 
trons, and  he  was  appointed  Latin  secreury  in  the  secre- 
tary of  state's  office,  the  first  step  in  bis  public  life;  and 
which  led  to  those  preferments  and  opulence,  which  ena^ 
bled  him  to  become  the  founder  of  a  noble  family* 

In  1535,  when  a  general  visitation  of  the  monasteries 
was  determined  upon,  Cromwell,  who  considered  him  as  a 
very  fit  person  for  this  business,  caused  his  name  to  be 
inserted  in  the  commission,  in  which  he  is  styled  one  of 
the  clerks  in  chancery  ;  and  he  appears  also  to  have  been, 
at  this  time,  master  of  the  requests.  Having  acquitted 
himself  in  this  employment  tto  the  satisfaction  of  the  king, 
who  was  determined  on  the  dissolution  of  these  religions 
bouses,  he  was  not  only  rewarded,  in  1538  and  1539,  with 
▼ery  large'  grants  of  abbey-lands,  but  received  the  honour 
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of  knigfatbood.  In  1 543,  haying  become  still  more  ftccept- 
able  at  court,  he  was  sworn  of  the  privy-conncil,  and  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  his  name  signed  to  every  act  of 
council  during  this  reign.  In  1544,  such  was  his  con- 
sequence, that  be  was  not  only  appointed  one  of  the  re- 
gency in  the  absience  of  Henry  VIII.  in  France,  but 
obtained  special  licence  to  retain  twenty  men,  besides  bis 
own  menial  servants,  and  to  give  them  liveries,  badges, 
and  cognizances. 

Inking  Henry's  will,  dated  Dec.  30,  1546,  Sir  William 
Petre  was  nominated  one  of  the  assistant  counsellors  to 
Edward  VI.  and  was  not  only  continued  in  the  privy- 
council  and  in  his  office  of  secretary  of  state,  but  was  also, 
in  1549,  made  treasurer  of  the  court  of  first  fruits  for  life ; 
and,  the  year  following,  one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat 
of/peace  with  the  French  at  Guisnes.  He  was  also  in  se* 
veral  commissions  for  ecclesiastical  afiairs,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  the  establishment  of  the  reformed  religion ;  and^ 
in  the  course  of  these,  was  one  of  the  persons  before  whom 
both  Bonner  and  Gardiner  were  cited  to  answer  for  their 
conduct ;  two  men  of  such  vindictive  tempers,  that  it  might 
have  been  expected  they  would  have  taken  the  iirst  oppor- 
tunity of  revenge  that  presented  itself.  Owing,  however, 
to  some  reasons  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  queen 
Mary,  when  she  came  to  the  throne,  not  only  overlooked 
sir  William's  zeal  for  the  reformed  religion,  but  continued 
him  in  his  office  of  secretary  of  state,  and  made  him  chan- 
cellor of  the  garter,  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign.  Nor 
was  this  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  her  favour. 
The  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  was  a  measure  which 
had  given  great  ofience  to  the  adherents  of  popery ;  and 
the  grant  of  abbey-lands  to  lavmen  appeared  the  vilest  sa- 
crilege. It  was  natural  to  think,  therefore,  that  popery 
being  now  established,  some  steps  would  be  taken  to 
resume  those  lands,  and  reinstate  the  original  possessors. 
Sir  William  Petre  seems  to  have  entertained  th  is  apprehen- 
sion; and  therefore  determined  to  secure  what  Henry  VIIL 
had  g^ven  him,  by  a  dispensation  from  pope  Paul  IV. 
whom  he  informed  that  he  was  ready  to  emj^loy  them  to  - 
spkitnal  uses ;  and  by  this  and  oth^r  arguments,  he  actually 
obtained  from  the  pontiff  (doubtless  also  by  the  consent  of 
queen  Mary),  a  grant  by  which  the  whole  of  his  possessions 
was  secured  to  him  and  his  heirs ;  and  thus  he  was  enabled 
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Uk  leftue  esUlcs  in  stven  counties  to  bis  son,  the  first  lordL 
Petre. 

'  Mary  had^  in  hctj  such  confidence  in  sir  William  Petre, 
that  sbe  employed  him  in  negociating  her  marriage  with 
Philip ;  and  applied  to  him  for  relief  when  her  mind  was 
peri^ezed  on  the  subject  of  the  chnrch-iands,  the  aliena* 
tion  of  wbich  could  not  easily  be  reconciled  to  ber  principles^ 
He  was  beb*  private  adviser  atso  in  "other  matters  ;  and  when 
pope  Paul  III.  was  about  to  send  another  legate  instead  of 
cardinal  Pole,  whom  she  had  desired,  he  advued  her  to 
forbid  bis  setting  foot  in  England,  which  she  very  resolutely 
did.  In  all  this. there  must  have ' appeared  nothing  very 
obnoxiousin  ihe  eyes  of  queen  Elizabeth:  for  sbe  con- 
tinued him  in  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  until  1560,  if 
not  longer;  aad  he  was.of  her  privy-council  till  bis  death,  and 
was  at  various  times  employed  by  ber  in  pubKe  affairs.  He 
died  Jan.  13,  1572,  and  was  buried  in  a.  new  aile  in  the 
church  at'  Ingatestone,  where  he  bad  built  almshouses  for 
20  poor  people.  He  also  left  various  considerable  legacies 
to  the.  poor  in  the  several  parishes  where  be  had  estates,  as 
well  as  to.  the  poor  of  the  metropolis.  To  Exeter  coUegd 
be  procured  a  new  body  of  statutes  and  aregohir  deed  of 
incorporation,  and  founded  at  the  same  time  eight  felloir* 
ships*  >  To  All  Soub  be  gave  a  piece  of  ground  adjoimng 
to  the  college,  and  the  rectories  of  Baricing  and  Stanton^ 
Hareourt,  and  founded  exhibitions  for  three  scholars.  He 
was  married  twice*  One  of  his  daughters,  by  his  first  wife^ 
becameaflerwards  die  wife  of  Nicholaa  Wadham,  and  with 
faim  joint  founder  •of  Wad  bam  college.  His  son  John,,  by 
bis  second  ladyv  was  the  first  lord  Petre. 

Sir  William ^Ptftre  was  unquestiomably  a  roan  of  learning 
and  t;aien<^,  add  ati  able  minister  and  negoctator.  Without 
talent^  witbour^litical  skill  and  addre^,  be  never, could 
bare  retained  a  confidential  ^tuatiow  under  four  sucb  so« 
n^ereigna  as  Heinry,  Edv^ard,  Mary,,  and  Elizabeth.'.  Whe^ 
tfaer  aH  this  was  accompanied  by  a  sacrifice  of  principle^ 
is  not  quite  cidan  It'isiin  bis  favour^  however, 'that  his  con-^ 
duck  has  been  censured  by  the  popilsh'historians,  ajtd  tbu 
the  balance  of  bin  virtues  must  therefore  be  on^  the  Pn>« 
testantside.^ 

PETRONIl^S  ARBITER,  a  Roman  satirist,  waa  a 
lavourite  of  NerOi;  supposed  to  be  the  same  whom  Tacitus 

1  Biog.  Brif.T-StrypeVLifc  of  Crininer,  p..35.  55.  lifi.  189.  320—225.  30S, 
t504.— PrinfcCg  Wonliici  of'DeVod.— Uoyd'*  Stat«  WorthiM.— Dodd*!  Ohiirc^ 
Hiftory. 
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nentiOM  in  book  xvu  of  bis  Annals^  mid  was  procbneid  ol 
Bitkjnia,  and  afterwards  consul.     He  is  said  to  have  difr* 
covered  a  capacity  for  the  bii^best  offices ;  but  abandoning 
hiinseif  to  voluptuoosness,  Nero  made  hioi  one  of  his  pnn- 
cipal  confidants,  and  the  superintendant  of  bis  licenlioos 
pteasuresj  notbing  being  agreeable  or  delightful  to  that 
prince  but  what  Petronius  approved.     This  raised  the  envy 
of  Tigellimis,  another  of  Nero's  favourites,  who  accused  him 
ml  being  eogaged  in  ji  conspiracy  against  the-  emperor* 
Upon  this,  Petronius  was  arrested  ;  and,  being  condenued 
%o  death,  be  caused  bis  veins  to  be  opened  and  sbut>  from 
time  to  time,  wbile  be  conversed  with  bis  firiends  on  veibea 
and  poetry.     He  afterwards  sent  Nero  a  book,  sealed  up 
by  his  own  band,  in  wbich  he  described  that  emperor's 
debaucberies  under  borrowed  names,  and  died  about  the 
year  €6.     His  *^  Satiricoo,^'  and  some  other  pieces,   are 
written  in  elegant  Latin,  but  filled  with  sucb  obscenities,' 
that  he  has  been  called  atttor  purissima  impwritatis.     A 
fragment  of  bis  works  was-  found  in  the  seventeentb  cen- 
tury at  Traou,  a  ci^  of  Dalmatian  in  the  duchy  of  Spa* 
latro^  which  contains  <'  The  Supper  of  Trimalcion»''  one  of 
bis  most  indelicate  pieces.     Many  disputes  have  arisen 
concerning  its  authenticity,  whicb  however  now  seems  to 
be  admitt^ ;  but  some  other  fragments,  taken  from  a  ma* 
nuscript  found  at   Belgrade  in   1683,    and  published  at 
Paris  by  M.  Nodot,  in   1694,  are  yet  under  suspicion  of 
being  forgeries.    There  is  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty,  both 
about  the  works  and  personal  history  of  Petronius ;  and  in 
JMaittaire's  '*  Corpus  Poetarum"  are  verses  by  five  different 
pOets  named  Petronius.      Although  no  English  critic  has 
disgraced  himself  by  employing  his  tiin^  in  illustrating  this 
abominable  author,  Chalderius,    Sambucus,  Goldast,  and 
other  foreign  scholars,  have  been  less  scrupulous.     Bur-^ 
man^s  'edition  of  1709  and  1743,  4to,  is  usually  reckoned 
die  best ; '  but  some  prefer  that  of  Antonius,  printed  at 
•  Leipsic  in  178^1,  '8vo.* 

PETTY  (William),  a  singular  instance  of  an  almost 
ttniversal  genius,  and  of  learning,  mechanical  ingenuity, 
and  ceconomy,  applied  to  useful  purposes,  was  the  eldest 
sonr  of  Anthony  Petty,  a.clothier  at  Rumsey,  in  Hampshire, 
and  ^as  bom  May  16,  1628.  It  does  not  appear  that  his 
father  was  a  man  of  much  property,  as  he  left  this  son  nonq 

>  Voftioi  de  PocWI.at«-*Fabric'il  Bith  Lat,— SazU  OnsmuU 
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at  Ills  deatfa,  in  1644,  and  contributed  very  little  to  hb 
maintenance.  When  young,  the  boy  took  extraordinary 
pleasure  in  viewing  various  mechanics  at  their  work,  and 
so  readily  conceived  the  nature  of  their  employment,  aod 
the  use  of  their  tools,  that  he  was,  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
able  to  handle  the  latter  with  dexterity  not  much  inferior 
to  that  of  the  most  expert  workmen  in  any  trade  which  he 
bad  ever  seen.  What  education  he  had  was  first  at  the 
grammar-school  at  Rumsey,  where,  according  to  his  own 
account,  he  acquired,  before  the  age  of  fifteen,  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  languages, 
and  became  master  of  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic, 
geometry,  dialling,  and  the  astronomical  part  of  navigation. 
With  this  uncommon  fund  of  various  knowledge  he  re- 
moved, at  the  above  age  of  fifteen,  to  the  university  of 
Caen  in  Normandy.  This  circumstance  is  mentioned  among 
those  particulars  of  his  early  life  which  he  has  given  in 
bis  will,  although,  by  a  blunder  of  the  transcriber.  Ox* 
ford  is  put  for  Caen  in  Collinses  Peerage.  Wood  says 
that,  when  he  went  to  Caen,  *^  with  a  little  stock  of  mer- 
chandizing which  he  then  improved,  he  maintained  him- 
self there,  learning  the  French  tongue,  and  at  eighteen 
years  of  age,  the  arts  and  mathematics.*'  Mr.  Aubrey's 
account  is  in  these  not  very  perspicuous  words :  *^  He  haa 
told  me,  there  happened  to  him  the  most  remarkable  acci- 
dent of  life  (which  he  did  not  tell  me),  and  which  was  the 
foundation  of  all  the  rest  of  his  greatness  and  acquiring 
riches.  He  informed  me  that  about  fifteen,  in  March,  be 
went  over  to  Caen,  in  Normandy,  in  a  vessel  that  went 
hence,  with  a  little  stock,  and  began  to  play  the  merchant, 
and  had  so  good  successe  that  he  maintained  himselfe,  and 
also  educated  himselfe :  this  I  guesse  was  that  most  re« 
markable  accident  that  he  meant  Here  he  learned  the 
French  tongue,  and  perfected  himself  in  Latin,  and  had 
Greeke  enough  to  serve  his  tume.  At  Caen  he  study ed 
the  arts.  At  eighteen,  he  was  (I  have  heard  him  say)  a 
better  mathematician  than  he  is  now ;  but  when  occasion 
is,  he  knows  how  to  recurre  to  more  mathematical  know- 
ledge.'! These  accounts  agree  in  the  main  points,  and  we 
may  learn  from  both  that  he  had  at  a  very  early  period  be- 
gun that  money-making  system  which  enabled  him  to  rea- 
lize a  vast  fortune.  He  appears  to. have  been  of  opinion, 
that  *^  there  are  few  ways  in  which  a  man  can  be  more 
harmlessly  employed  than  in  making  money.** 
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On  bis  return  to  his  native  country,  he  speaks  of  being 
preferred  to  the  king^s  navy,  but  in  what  capacity  is  not 
known*.  This  he  attributes  to  the  knowledge  he  had  ac- 
quired, and  his  **  having  been  at  the  university  of  Caen.*^ 
In  the  navy,  however,  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age, 
he  got  together  about  60/.  and  the  civil  war  raging  at  this 
time,  he  determined  to  set  out  on  his  travels,  for  further  im- 
provement in  his  studies.  He  had  now  chosen  medicine 
as  a  profession,  and  in  the  y^ar  1643,  visited  Leyden, 
Utrecht,  Amsterdam,  and  Paris,  at  which  last  city  he  stu- 
died anatomy,  and  read  Vesalius  with  the  celebrated 
Hobbes,  who  was  partial  to  him.  Hobbes  was  then  writing, 
on  optics,  and  Mr.  Petty,  who  had  a  turn  that  way,  drew 
his  diagrams,  &c.  for  him.  While  at  Paris,  he  informed 
Aubrey  that  ^'  at  one  time  he  was  driven  to  a  great  streight 
for  money,  and  told  him,  that  he  lived  a  week  or  two  on 
three  pennyworths  of  walnuts,"  Aubrey  likewise  queries 
whether  be  was  not  some  time  a  prisoner  there.  His  in-' 
genuity  and  industry,  however,  appear  to  have  extricated 
him  from  his  difficulties,  for  we  have  his  own  authorhy  that 
be  returned  home  in  1646,  a  richer  man  by  \0L  than  he 
set  out,  and  yet  had  maintained  his  brother  Anthony  as 
well  as  himself. 

How  this  70/.  accumulated  will  appear  by  his  will.     It 
may  suffice  here  to  mention,  that  in  the  following  year 
March  6,  a  patent  was  granted  him  by  parliament  for  se- 
venteen years,  for  a  copying  machine,  as  it  would  now  be 
termed,  but  which  he  calls  an  instrument  for  double  wri-  ^ 
ting.     In  an  advertisement  prefixed  to  his  ^'Advice  to  Mc» 
Samuel  Hartlib,"  he  calls  it,  **  an  instrument  of  small  bulk 
and  price,  easily  made,  and  very  durable;  whereby  any 
man,  even  at  the  first  sight  and  handlings  may  write  two 
resembling  copies  of  the  same  thing  at  once,  as  service-^  ' 
ably  and  as  fast  (allowing  two  lines  upon  each  page  for 
setting  the  instruments)  as  by  the  ordinary  way,  of  what 
nature,  or  in  what  character,  or  what  matter  soever,  as  < 
paper,  parchment,  a  book,  &c.  the  said  writing  ought  to ' 
be  made  upon."     Rushwortb  also,  having  mentioned  the 
patent  for  teaching  this  art,  transcribes  nearly  our  author's 
words  ;  and  says,  ^^  It  might  be  learnt  in  an  hour's  prac- 

*  A«biiey  tayt  that  be  wai  first  he  deiired  him  to  go  aloft  and  Itck  far. 
boaod  apprentice  to  a  sea-captain, ..  It  was  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  Petty  said, 
who  once  "  drabhed  him  with  a  cord"  that  he  first  fbniid  oat  ^Mt  he  wa% 
for  sot  diacorertng  a  land-marl^  which     near-sighted. 
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tlCQ>  and  that  it  was  of  great  advantage  to  lawyen^  acii« 
Veners,  merchants,  schplars,  registers^  clerks,  &c.  it  saviDg 
the  labouv  of  examinatiop,  discovering  or  preventing  falsi- 
fication, and  performipg  the  yfhole  business  of  writiog,  as 
with  ease  and  speed,  §o  with  privacy  also."  The  addi-« 
tional  fatigue  occasioned  to  the  band,  by  the  increase  of 
weight,  above  that  of  a  pen,  rendered  this  project  useless 
as  to  the  chief  advantage  proposed,  that  of  expedition  iii 
writing :  but  it  seems  to  have  been  applied  with  some  alte- 
rations to  the  business  of  drawing;  the  instrument  for 
which  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  description  here. 
.  Though  this  project  therefore  was  not  very  profitable  ia 
itself,  yet  by  this  means  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
leading  men  of  those  times.  He  next  wrote  some  very 
sensible  remarks  on  national  education  in  iiseful  branches 
of  knowledge,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  **  Advice  to  Mr, 
liarthb  for  the  Advancement  pf  Learning,*'  and  in  lj64S, 
went  to  OxfoE;d,  where  having  no  scruples  respecting  the 
state  of  political  parties,  be  taught  anatomy  to  the  young 
scholars,  and  became  deputy  to  Dr.  Clayton  professor  of 
apatpony,  who  ha4  an  insurmountable  aversion  to  the  sight 
of  a  mangled  .corpse.  He  also  practised  physic  and  che- 
mistry with  good  success;  and  rose  into  such  repptation,. 
that  the  pliilosophical  meetings  which  preceded  the  Rojal 
Society,  were  first  held  (for  the  most  part)  at  his.  lodgings ; 
and  by  a  parliamentary  recommendation  be  obtained  a  feU 
iQwsbip  of  Brazen-nose  college,  in  the  place  of  oae  of  the 
ejected  fellows^  and  was  created  doctor  of  physic,  March 
7,  1649.  He  was  admitted  a  candidate  of  the  college  of 
physicians,  June  25,  1650.  The  same  year,  he  was  chiefly 
concerned  in  the  recovery  of  a  woman  who  had  been 
hanged  at  Oxford,  for  the  supposed  murder  of  her  bastard 
child*. 
'*.  Oa  Jan.  l,  1651,  he  was  made  professor  of  anatomy; 

*  This  was'  one  Ann*  Green,  exe-  fellow  stamped  with  all  his  force  oo  ber 

eutedat  Oxford,  Dec.  14,  1650.     The  breast  and  stooiaeb,  to  pat  ber  oat  of 

st^ry  is,  thai  she  was  haos^ed  by  the  her  pain^  but  by  the  assistance  of  the 

neck  near  half  an   hour ;  some  of  her  doctors   Petty,  Willis,  Bathurst,  and 

friends,-  in  the  mean  time,  thampinjf  Clarke,  she  was  again  brought  to  life, 

her  on  ihe  breast,  others  banging  with .  **  1  myself,"  says  Derbam,  *'  —,m  ber 

all  their  weight  upon  her  legs,  some-  many  years  after  that.     She  bad,  I 

times  lifting  her  up,  and  then  pulling  heard*  horn  dirers   children.'*    Phy* 

her  down  again  with  a  sudden  jerk,  sico-Theol.    See  also  a  printed  accoml 

thereby  the  sooner  to  dispatch  her  out  of  it,  entitled  **  News  from  the  Dead,** 

of  her  pain.     After  she  was  in  her  cof-  &c.  edit.  1651^  and  in  Morgaa'aPtM^w 

fiu|  being  observed  to  breathe,  a  lusty  nix,  4to. 
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and,  Feb.  7,  music  professor  at  Gre»ham  college^  by  the 
iDterest  of  his  friend  Dr.  GrauDt.  In  1652^  he  was  ap* 
poiDted  pbysiciaa  to  the  army  ia  Ireland,  and  he  was 
liketvise  physician  to  three  lords  lieutenants  successively^ 
ifambert^  iFleetwood,  and  Henry  .Cromwell. 

Some  time  after  bis  settlement  iq  Ireland,,  having  ob* 
served,  t^hat  the  lands  forfeited  by  the  rebellion  in  1641, 
which  bad  been  adjudged  to  the  soldiers  who  suppressed  it^ 
were  very  insufficiently  measured,  he  represented  the  mat* 
ter  to  the  persons  then  in  power,  who  granted  him  a  con* 
tract,  dated  Dec.  1  i,  1654,  to  make  the  admeasurements 
anew ;  and  these  be  finished  with  such  exactness,  that  there 
was  no  estate  of  60/.  per  annum,  and  upwards,  which  was 
oot  distinctly  marked  in  its  true  value,  maps  being  like* 
wise  rpade  by  him  of  the  whole.  By  this  contract  he  gained 
a  very  considerable  sum  of  mpney.  Besides  20^.  a  day, 
which  he  received  during  the  performance,  he  had  also  a 
penny  an  acre  by  agreement  with  the  soldiers :  and  it  ap« 
pears  from  an  order  of  government,  dated  at  the.  castle  of 
Dublin,  19tb  March,  1655,  that  he  had  then  surveyed 
2,008,000  acres  of  forfeited  profitable  land.  He  was  like- 
wise one  of  the  commissioners  for  setting  out  the  lands  to 
the  army,  after  they  were  surveyed.  When  Henry  Crom* 
well  obtained  the  lieutenancy  of  that  kingdom  in  1635,  he 
made  the  doctor  his  secretary,  appointed  him  a  clerk  of  the 
council  there  in  1657,  and  procured  him  to  be  elected  a 
burgess  for  West  Looe  in  Cornwall,  in  Richard  Cromweirs 
parliament,  which  met  Jan.  27,  1658.  March  the  25th 
following,  sir  Hierom  Sankey,  or  Zancby,  member  for 
Woodstock  in  Oxfordshire,  impeached  him  for  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors,  in  the  execution  of  his  office.  This 
brought  him  into  England,  when,  appearing  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  April  19,  he  answered  to  the  charge  on  the 
21st;  to  which  his  prosecutors  replying,  the  matter  was 
adjourned,  but  never  came  to  an  issue,  that  parliament 
being  suddenly  dissolved  the  next  day.  Henry  Cromwell 
bad  written  a  letter  to  secretary  Tburloe,  dated  the  1 1th 
of  that  nfK>nth,  in  his  favour,  as  follows:  ^'  Sir,  1  have  here- 
tofore told  you  my  thoughts  of  Dr.  Petty,  and  am  still  of 
the  same  opinion:  and,  if  sir  Hierom  Sankfy  do  not  run 
him  down  with  numbers  and  noise  of  adventurers,  and  such 
other  like  concerned  persons,  I  believe  the  parliament 
will  find  him  as  I  have  represented.  He  has  curiously  de* 
peived  jne  these  four  years,  if  be  be  a  kuave«    I  ^m  sure 
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the  juntos  of  tbeni;  who  are  most  busy,  are  not  inen  of  the 
quietest  temper.  I  do  not  expect  you  will  have  leisure, 
or  see  cause,  to  appear  much  for  him ;  wherefore  this  is 
only  to  let  you  understand  my  present  thoughts  of  him. 
The  activeness  of  Robert  Reynolds  and  others  in  this  busi- 
ness, shews,  that  Petty  is  not  the  only  mark  aimed  at" 

Upon  bis  return  to  Ireland  soon  after,  some  further  en- 
deavours being  used  to  bring  on  a  prosecution,  Petty  pub- 
lished the  same  year,  **  A  Brief  of  the  Proceedings  between 
sir  Hierom  Sankey  and  tbe  author,  with  the  state  of  the 
controversy  between  tbem,''  in  three  sheets;  which  was 
followed  by  *^  Reflections  upon  some  Persons  and  Things 
in  Ireland,'*  &c.  He  then  came  again  to  England ;  and 
brought  a  very  warm  application  in  his  favour  from  the  lord 
lieutenant,  in  these  terms :  **  Sir,  the  bearer,  Dr.  Petty, 
bath  been  my  secretary,  and  clerk  of  the  council  here  in 
Ireland,  and  is  one  whom  I  have  known  to  be  an  honest 
and  ingenious  man.  He  is  like  to  fall  into  some  trouble 
fipom  some  who  envy  him.  I  desire  you  to  be  acquainted 
with  him,  and  to  assist  him,  wherein  he  shall  reasonably 
desire  it.  , Great  endeavours  have  been  used  to  beget  pre- 
judice against  him  ;  but  when  you  speak  with  him,  be  will 
appear  otherwise."  Notwithstanding  this,  he  was  removed 
from  his  public  employments  in  June. 

It  may  be  here  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  his  very  curious 
answer,  to  mention  the  charges  which  his  enemies  brought 
against  him  :  These  were,  1.  "  That  he  the  said  Dr.  Petty 
bad  received  great  bribes.  2.  That  he  had  made  a  trade 
'  of  buying  debentures  in  vast  numbers,  against  the  statute. 
3.  That  he  had  gotten  vast  sums  of  money  and  scop^  of 
land  by  fraud.  4.  That  he  had  used  many  foul  practices 
as  surveyor  and  commissioner  for  setting  out  lands.  5. 
That  he  and  his  fellow-comniiissioners  had  placed  some  de- 
bentures in  better  places  than  they  could  claim,  denying 
right  to  others.  6.  That  he  and  his  fellow-commissioners 
bad  totally  disposed  of  the  army's  security  ;  the  debt  still 
remaining  chargeable  on  the  state." 

The  principal  object  of  his  answer  is  to  demonstrate  that 
he  might,  without  ever  meddling  with  the  surveys  of  the 
Irish  lands,  have  acquired  as  large  a  fortune  otherwise ;  and 
his  demonstration  must  be  allowed  the  praise  of  ingenuity  at 
least :  "  In  the  year  1649"  (says  he),  "  I  proceeded  M.  D. 
after  the  charges  whereof,  and  my  admission  into  the  col- 
lege of  London,  I  had  left  about  60/.    From  that  time  till 
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aboat  Aagust  1652,  by  my  practice,  fellowship  at  Gre- 
sham,  aud  at  Brazen-nose  college,  and  by  my  anatomy 
lecture  at  Oxford,  I  had  made  that  SOL  to  be  near  500/. 
From  August  16,  1652,  when  I  went  for  Ireland,  to  De- 
cember 1654  (when  I  began  the  survey  and  other  public 
entanglements)  with  100/.  advance  money,  and  of  365/.  a 
year  well  paid  salary,  as  also  with  my  practice  among  the 
chief  in  the  chief  city  of  the  nation,  I  made  my  said  500/. 
above  1,600/.    Now  the  interest  of  this  1600/.  for  a  year  in 
Ireland,  could  not  be  less  than  200/.  which,  with  550/.  (for 
another  year's  salary  and  practice,  viz.  until  the  lands  were 
set  out  in  October  1655)  would  have  encreased  my  said 
stock  to  2,350/.  With  2,000/.  whereof  I  would  have  bought 
8,000/.  in  debentures,  which  would  have  then  purchased 
me  about  1 5,000  acres  of  land,  viz.  as  much  as  I  am  now 
accused  to  have.     These  1 5,000  acres  could  not  yield  me 
less  than,  at  2s.  per  acre,  1,500/.  per  ann.  especially  re- 
ceiving the  rents  of  May-day  preceding.    This  year's  rent 
With  550/.  for  my  salary  and  practice,  &c.  till  December 
1656,  would  have  bought  me  even  then  (debentures  grow-' 
ing  dearer)  6,000/L  in  debentures,  whereof  the  five  Tths 
then  paid  would  have  been  about  4,000/.  neat,  for  which  I 
must  have  had  about  8,000  acres  more,  being  as  much 
almost  as  I  conceive  is  due  to  me.     The  rent  for  15,000 
acres  and  8,000  acres,  for  three  years,  could  not  have 
been  less  than  7,000/.  which,  with  the  same  three  years' 
salary,  viz.  1,650/.  would  have  been  near  9,000/.  estate  in 
money,   above  the  abovementioned  1,500/.  per  ann.  in 
lands.     The  which,  whether  it  be  more  or  less  than  what  I 
now  have,  I  leave  to  all  the  world  to  examine  and  judge. 
This  estate  I  might  have  got  without  ever  meddling  with 
surveys,  much  less  with  the  more  fatal  distribution  of  lands 
after  they  were  surveyed,  and  without  meddling  with  the 
clerkship  of  the  council,  or  being  secretary  to  the  lord 
lieutenant:  all  which  had  I  been  so  happy  as  to  have  de- 
clined, then  had  I  preserved  an  universal  favour  and  inte* 
rest  with  all  men,  instead  of  the  odium  and  persecution  I 
now  endure."     In  this  manner,  he  endeavours  to  prove 
bow  he  mig/U  have  made  his  fortune.     How  he  did  make  it 
will  appear  hereafter  in  his  will. 

In  1659,  he  had  enough  of  the  republican  spirit  as  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Rota  Club  at  Miles's  coffee-house 
in  New  Palace-yard,  Westminster.  The  whimsical  scheme 
of  this  club  wasy  that  all  officers  of  state  should  be  chosen 
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by  balloting,  and  the  time  Itmited  for  hoMiog  their  plaees  ; 
and  ihata  certain  numberof  members  of  parltameotsboald 
be  anouaiiy  changed  by  rotation.     But  he  returned  to  Ire- 
land not  long  after  Christmas,  and  at  the  Restoration  came 
into  Engiandy  and  was  received  very  gcaciously  by  bis  ma^ 
jesty;  and,  resigning  his  professorship  at  Gresbam,  was 
made  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  .court  of  claims    On 
April  11,  1661,  be  received,  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and 
the  grant  of  a  new  patent,  constituting  him  surveyor-gene- 
ral of  Ireland;  jtnd  was  chosen  a  member  of  parliament 
there.     Upon  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  was 
one  of  the  first  members,  and  of  the  first  council ;  and, 
though  be.had  left  oif  the  practice  of  physic,  yet  his  name 
appears  in  the  list  of  the  fellows  in  the  new  charter  .of  the 
college  of  physicians  in  1663.   About  this  time  he  invented 
a  double- bottomed  ship,  to  sail  against  wind  and  tide,  the 
model  of  which  he  gave  to  the  Royal  Society.    Jn  1665, 
be  communicated  ^*  A  Discourse  about  the  Building  of 
Ships,"  contiiining  some  curious  secrets  in  that  art.     This 
was  said  to  have  been  taken  away  by  lord  Brounker,  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Society,  who  kept  it  in  his  possession 
till  1682,  and  probably  till  his  death,  as  containing  mat- 
ter too  important  to  be  divulged.     Sir  WiUitm's  ship  per- 
formed one  voyage  from  Dublin  to  Holyhead,  into  which 
narrow -harbour  she  turned  in  against  wind  and  tide,  July 
1663  ;  but  after  that  was  lost  in  a  violent  storm. 

In  1666,  sir  William  drew  up  his  treatise,  called  "Ver- 
bum  Sapientiy**  containing  an  account  of  the  wealth  and  ex- 
pences  of  England,  and  the  method  of  raising  taxes  in  the 
most  equal  manner;  shewing  likewise,  that  England  can 
bear  the  charge  of  four  millions  per  annum,  when  the  oc- 
pasions  of  the  government  require  it !  I'he  same  year, 
1666,  he  suffered  a  considerable  loss  by  the  fire  of  London; 
having  purchased,  several  years  before,  the  earl  of  Arundel's 
bouse  and  gardens,  and  erected  buildings  in  the  garden, 
called  Token-house,  which  were  for  the  most  part  destroyed 
by  that  dreadful  conflagration.  In  1667,  he  married  Eli- 
^eabetb,  daughter  to  sir  fiardresse  Waller,  knight,<and  re- 
lict of  sir  Maurice  Fenton,  hart. ;  and  afterwards  set  up 
iron  works,  and  a  pilchard-fishery,  opened  lead  mines, 
and  commenced  a  timber  trade  in  Kerry,  which  turned  to 
very  good  account;  and  with  all  these  empbyments  be 
found  time  to  consider  other  subjects  of  general  utility, 
phicb  be  coauncmicated  to  the  Royal  Society.     He  €om-» 
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posed  a  piece  of  Latin  poetry^  and  published  it  tt  Londbb 
in  1679,  in  twro  folio  sheets,  under  the  name  of  *•  Cassid.  Au^ 
reus  Manutius,"'  with  the  title  of  "-Colloquium  Da vidis  cum 
tnima  sna.'^     His  patriotism  had  before  led  him  to  use  his 
endeavours  to  support  the  expence  of  the  war  Against  the 
Dutch,  and  he  felt  it  necessary  also  to  expose  the  sinistet 
practices  of  the  French,  who  were  at  this  time  endeavour- 
ing to  raise  disturbances  in  England,  increase  our  divisions^ 
and  cotrupt  the  parliament  at  this  time.     With  this  view 
he  published,  in  16ao,  a  piece  called  "  The  Politician  Dis- 
covered," &c.  and  afterwards  wrote  several  essays  in  poli- 
tical arithmetic;    in  which,   from  a  view  of  the   natural 
strength  both  of  England  and  Ireland,  he  suggests  a  method 
of  improving  each  by  industry  and  frugality,  so  as  to  be  a 
match  for,  or  even  superior  to,  either  of  her  neighbours. 
Upon  *  the  first  meeting  of  the  Philosophical  Society  at 
Dublin,  after  the  plan  of  that  at  London,  every  thing  was 
subtnitted  to  his  direction  ;  and,  when  it  was  formed  into 
a  regular  society,  he  was  chosen  president,   Nov.  1684. 
Upon  this  occasion  he  drew  up  a**  Catalogue  of  mean, 
vulgar,  cheap,  and  simple  Experiments,'*  proper  for  |the 
infant  state  of  the  society,  and  presented  it  to  them  ;  ^s  be 
did  also  his  "  Supellex  Philosophica,'*  consisting  of  forty- 
five  instruments  requisite  to  cai*ry  on  the  design   of  their 
institution.     But,  a  few  years  after,  all  his  pursuits  were 
determined  by  the  effects  of  a  gangrene  in  his  foot,  occa- 
sioned by  the  swelling  of  the  gout^  which  put  a  period  to^ 
bis  iife,  at  his  house  in  Piccadilly,  Westminster,  Dec.  16, 
1687,    in  his  sixty-iifth  year.     His  body'  was  carried   to 
Rumsey,  and   there  interred,    near  those  of  his  parents. 
There  was  laid  over  his  grave  only  a  flat  stone  on  th^  pave- 
fpent,  with  thia  short  inscription,  cut  by  an  illiterate  work- 
maii^: 

HERE  Lr\YE» 

SIB  WILLIAM 

PETTY. 

His  will  is  altogether,  tperhaps,  the  most  extraordinary 
eompositicMi  of  the  kind  iutourlangutige,  and  is  more  illus- 
trative of  theichar^ter  of  sic  Willilim  Petty  than  any  infer* 
Illation  <}e|rtved  from^other  jouroes.  •   : 

This  siugubr  compositioti  bears  date  May  2,  16S5,  and 
tnnathus^.il^Li'tbe'naiiieQf  God,  Amen.  I,  rfr  WilliBin 
Petty^  kiit^  hotn^-  at  Runasey,  in  Hantsbire,  do,  revoking 
aU'Otb^v.  and.  former  iWiUa,.  iiiidfe>this4Dy  lasf^^ill  «ttd  teb* 
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tament,  premisiDg  the  ensuing  preface  to  the  same^ 
whereby  to  express  my  conditioni  design,  intentions,  and 
desires,  concerning  the  persons  and  things  contained  in, 
and  relating  to,  my  said  will,  for  the  better  ezpoundinsr 
any  thing  which  may  hereafter  seem  doubtful  therein,  and 
also  for  justifying,  on  behalf  of  my  children,  the  manner 
and  means  of  setting  and  acquiring  the  estate,  which  I 
hereby  bequeath  unto  them ;  exhorting  them  to  improve 
the  same  by  no  worse  negociations* — ^In  the  first  place  I 
declare  and  affirm,  that  at  the  full  age  of  fifteen  years  I 
had  obtained  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  tongues,  the 
whole  body  of  common  Arithmetic,  the  practical  Geometry 
and  Astronomy  conducing  to  Navigation,  Dialling,  &c. 
with  the  knowledge  of  several  mathematical  trades,  all 
which,  and  having  been  at  the  university  of  Caen,  pre- 
ferred me  to  the  king's  navy  ;  where,  at  the  age  of  twenty 
years,  I  had  gotten  up  about  threescore  pounds,  with  at 
much  mathematics  as  any  of  my  age  was  known  to  have 
had.  With  this  provision,  anno  1643,  when  the  civil  waTs 
between  the  king  and  parliament  grew  hot,  I  went  into  the 
Netherlands  and  France  for  three  years,  and  having  vigo- 
rously followed  my  studies,  especially  that  of  medicine,  at 
Utrecht,  Leydeu,  Amsterdam,  and  Paris,  I  returned  to 
Rumsey,  where  I  was  born,  bringing  back  with  me  my 
brother  Anthony,  whom  I  had  bred,  with  about  102.  more 
than  I  had  carried  out  of  England.  With  this  70/.  and  my 
endeavours,  in  less  than  four  years  more,  I  obtained  my 
degree  of  M.  D.  in  Oxford,  and  forthwith  thereupon  to  be 
admitted  into  the  College  of  Physicians,  London,  and  into 
several  clubs  of  the  Virtuous  (Virtuosi) ;  after  all  which 
expence  defrayed,  I  had  left  28/L  and  in  the  next  two 
years  being  made  Fellow  of  Brazen-Nose,  and  Anatomy 
Professor  in  Os^ford,  and  also  Reader  at  Gresham*colIeg^ 
I  advanced  my  said  stock  to  about  400/.  and  with  100/L 
more  advanced  and  given  me  to  go  for  Ireland,  unto  full 
500/.  Upon  the  10th  of  September,  1652,  I  landed,  at 
Waterford  in  Ireland,  Physician  to  the  army  who  had  sup- 
pressed the  rebellion  begun  in  the  year  1641,  and  to  [^e- 
general  of  the  same,  and  the  head  quarters,  at  the  rate  of  20^ 
per  diem,  at  which  I  continued  till  June  1659,  gaining, 
by  my  practice,  about  400/.  a  year  above  the  said  salary. 
About  Sept  1654,  I  perceiving  that  the  admeasurement 
of  the  lands,  forfeited  by  the  aforementioned  rebellion,  and 
intended  to  regulate  the  satisfaction  of  the  soldiers  who  had 
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suppressed  the  san^e,  was  most  insufficiently  and  absurdly 
managed;  I  obtained  a  contract,  dated  lltb  December, 
1654,  for  making  the  said  admeasurement,  and,  by  God's 
blessing,  so  performed  the  same,  as  that  I  gained  about 
9,O0OL  thereby,  which,  with  the  500/.  abovementioned, 
and  my  salary  of  205.  per  diem,  the  benefit  of  my  practice, 
together  with  600/.  given  me  for  directing  an  after  survey 
of  the.  adventurer's  lands,  and  800/.  more  for  two  years' 
salary  as  clerk  of  the  council,  raised  me  an  estate  of  about 
1 3,000/.  in  ready  and  real  money,  at  a  time  when,  with- 
out art,  interest,  or  authority,  men  bought  as  much  lands 
for  ten  shillings  in  real  money,  as  in  this  year,  1685,  yields 
lOs.  per  annum  rent,  above  his  majesty^s  quit-rents.  Now 
I  bestowed '  part  of  the  said  13,000/.  in  soldier's  deben- 
tures, part  in  purchasing  th*j  earl  of  Arundel's  house  and 
garden  in  Lotbbury,  London,  and  part  I  kept  in  cash  to 
answer  emergencies.  Hereupon  I  purchased  lands  in 
Ireland,  with  soldiers'  debentures*,  bought  at  the  above 
market^rates,  a  great  part  whereof  I  lost  by  the  Court  of  In-* 
nocents,  anno  1663 ;  and  built  the  said  garden,  called  Token- 
house  Yard,  in  Lothbury,  which  was  for  the  most  part  de- 
stroyed by  the  dreadful  fire,  anno  1666.  Afterwards,  anno 
1667,  I  married  Elizabeth,  the  relict  of  sir  Maurice  Fenton, 
bart  I  set  up  iron-works  and  pilchard-fishing  in  Kerry, 
and  opened  the  lead -mines  and  timber-trade  in  Kerry  :  by 
all  which,  and  some  advantageous  bargains,  and  with  living 
under  my  income,  I  likve,  at  the  making  this  my  will,  the 
real  and  personal  estate  following :  viz.  a  large  house  and 
four  tenements  in  Kumsey,  with  four  acres  of  meadow 
upon  the  causeway,  and  four  acres  of  arable  in  the  fields, 
called  Marks  and  WooUsworths,  in  all  about  30/.  per  ann.; 
houses  in  Token-house  Yard,  near  Lothbury,  London, 
with  a  lease  in  Piccadilly,  and  the  Seven  Sta^^i  and  Blazing 
Star  in  Birching-lane,  London,  worth  about  500/.  per. 
annum,  besides  mortgages  upon  certain  houses  in  Hog- 
lane,  near  Shoreditcb,  in  London,  and  in  Erith,  in  Kent, 
worth  about  20/.  per  annum.  I  have  three  fourth  parts  of 
the  ship  Charles,  whereof  Derych  Paine  is  master,  which 
I  yalue  at  80/.  per  annum,  as  also  the  copper-plates  for 
the  maps  of  Ireland  with  the  king's  privilege,  which  I  rate 
at  100/.  per  annum,  in  all  730/.  per  annum..   I  have  in 

^  Th€M  were,  bj  act»  1649»  or-  pay  the  told ier -creditor,  or  his  assignt, 
dftined  tc  be  in  the  natare  of  bondt  or  the  sum  due  upoo  auditing  the  account 
billfi  10  oharg e  Uie  CommoDwealtb  to     of  bit  arrears. 
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Ireland,  without  the  county  of  K^rry,  in  lands,  rednaifl-* 
den,  and  reversions,  about  3,100/.  per  annum.     I  have  of 
neat  profits,  out  of  the  lands  and  woods  of  Kerry,  above 
1,100/.  per  annum,  besides  iron-works,  fishing,  and /ead- 
mines,  and  marble-quarries,  worth  600/.  per  annum  ;  in  all 
4,800/L     I  have,  as  my  wife's  jointure,  during   her   life, 
about  850/.  per  annum  ;  and  for  fourteen  years  after  her 
death  about  200/.  per  ann.    I  have,  by  3,300/.  money  at  in* 
terest,  20/.  per  annum ;  in  all  about  6,700/.  per  annnm.  The 
personal  estate  is  as  follows^  viz.  in  chest,  6,600/. ;  in  the 
bands  of.  Adam  Loftus,  1,296/.;  of  Mr.  John  Cogs,  gold- 
smith,  of  London,  1,251/.;  in  silver,  plate,    and  jewels, 
about  3,000/. ;  in  furniture,  goods,  pictures,  coach-horses, 
books,  and  watches,  1,150/.;  per  estimate  in  all  1 2,000/. 
I  value  my  three  chests  of  original  map  aud  field-books, 
the  copies  of  the  Downe-survey,  with  the  Barony-maps  \ 
and  chest  of  distribution-books,  with  two  chests  of  loose 
papers  relating  to  the  survey,  the  two  great  barony-books, 
and  the  book  of  the  History  of  the  Survey,  altogiether  at 
2,000/.     I  have  due  out  of  Kerry,  for  arrears  of  my  rent 
andiron,  before  24th  June,   1685,  the  sum  of  1,912/.  for^ 
the  next  half  year's  rent  out  of  my  lands  in  Ireland,  my 
wife's  jointure,  and  England,  on  or  before  24th  June  next, 
2,000/.     Moreover,  by  arrears  due  SOth  April,  1685,  out 
of  all  my  estate,  by  estimate,  and  interest  of  money,  1,800/. 
By  other  good  debts,  due  upon  bonds  and  bills  at  this 
time,  per  estimate,  900/.    By  debts  which  I  call  bad  4000/. 
worth   perhaps   800/.      By   debts   which  I  call   doubtful, 
50,000/.  worth,  perhaps,  25,000/.      In  all,  34,412/.    and 
the  total  of  the  whole  personal  estate,  46,412/. :  so  as  my 
present  income  for  the  year  1685  may  be  6,700/.  the  pro- 
fits of  the  personal  estate  may  be  4,641/.  and  the  demon- 
strable improvement  of  my  Irish  estate  may  be  3,659/L  per 
ann.  to  make  in  all  15,000/.  per  ann.  in  and  by  ail  manner' 
of  effects,  abating  for  bad  debts  about  28,000/. ;  whereupon 
I  say  if)  gross,  that  my  real  estate  or  income  may  be  6,600/. 
per  ann.  my  personal  estate  about  45,000/.  my  bad  and 
desperate  debts  30,000/.  and  the  improvements '  may  be 
4,000/.  per  ann.  in  all  \5fiOOL  per  ann.  ut  supra.     Now 
my  opinion  and  desire  is  (if  I  could  effect  it,  and  if  I 
were  clear  from  the  law,  custond,  and  other  impediments) 
to  add  to  my  wife's  jointure  three  fourths  of  what  it  now 

*  "  The  pUtes  of  these  barony-mapf,  Adik^  wart  bj  a  Frafioh  prhratoflr, 
in  number  two  hundred  and  fifly-two,  and  are  said  to  bt  now  ni  Uie  kiag  of 
were  Uken  on  board  a  fbip  in  queen     Franoe'i  library.*'    Gough's  Topof . 
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is  computed  at,  viz.  637/.  per  ann.  to  make  the  whold 
1,487/.  per  ami.  which  addition  of  637/.  and  850/.  facing 
deducted  out  of  the  aforementioned  6,600/.  leaved  5,113/. 
for  my  two  sons ;  whereof  I  would  my  eldest  son  should 
have  two-thirds,  or  3,408/.  and  the  younger  1,705/.  and 
that,  after  their  mother^s  death,  the  aforesaid  addition  of 
637/.  should  be  added  in  like  proportion,  making  for  the 
eldest  3,832/.  and  for  the  youngest  1^916/.  and  I  would 
that  the  improvement  of  the  estate  should  be  equally  di- 
vided between  my  two  sons ;  and  that  the  personal  estate 
(taking  out  10,000/.  for  my  only  daughter)  that  the  rest 
should  be  equally  divided    between  my  wife  and  three 
children;  by  which  method  my  wife  would  have  1,587/. 
per  ann.  and  9,000/.    in  personal   effects;    my  daughter 
would  have  10,000/.  of  the  Crame,  and  9,000/.  more,  with 
less  certainty  :  my  eldest  son  would  have  3,600/.  per  ann. 
and  half  the  expected  improvement,  with  9,000/.  in  hope- 
ful effects,    over  and  above  his  wife^s  portion :    and  my 
youngest  son  would  have  the  same  within  1,900/.  per  ann. 
I  would  advise  my  wife,  in  this  case,  to  spend  her  whole 
1,587/.  per  ann.  that  is  to  say,  on  her  own  entertainment, 
charity,  and  munificence,  without  care  of  increasing  her 
children's  fortunes :    and  I  would  she  would  give   away 
one-third  of  the  above  mentioned  9,000/.  at  her  death, 
even  from  her  children,  upon  any  worthy  object,  and  dis- 
pose of  the  other  two-thirds  to  such  of  her  children  and 
grand-children  as  pleased  her  best,  without  regard ^  to  any 
other  rule  or  proportion.     In  case  of  either  of  my  three 
children's  death  under  age,  I  advise  as  follows ;  viz.  If  my 
eldest,  Charles,    die  without  issue,    I  would  that  Henry 
should  have  three-fourths  of  what  he  leaves ;  and  my  daugh- 
ter Anne  the  rest.  If  Henry  die,  I  would  that  what  be  leaves 
may  be  equally  divided  between  Charles  and  Anne  :  and  if 
Anne  die,  that  her  khare  be  equally  divided  between  Charles 
and  Henry.     Memorandumy  That  I  think  6t  to  rate  the 
S0,000/.  desperate  debts  at  1,100/.  only,  and  to  give  it  my 
daughter,  to  make  her  abovementioned  10,000/.  and  9,000/. 
to  be  full  20,000/.  which  is  much  short  of  what  I  have  givea 
her  younger  brother;    and  the  elder  brother  may  have 
3,800/.  per  ann.  and  9,000/.  in  money,  worth  900/.  more, 
2,000/.  by  improvements,  and  1,300/.  by  marriage,  to  make 
up  the  whole  to  8,000/.  per  ann.  which  is  very  well  for  the 
eldest  son,  jas  20,000/.  for  the  daughter.'' — He  then  leaves 
his  wife  executrix  anfl  gaardian-  during  her  widowhood, 
Vol.  XXIV.  E  e 
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and,  in  case  of  her  marriage,  her  brother  James  Waller, 
and  Thomas  Dame :  recommending  to  them  two,  and '  his 
children,  to  use  the.  same  servants  and  instruments  for 
management  of  the  estate,  as  were  in  his  life-time,  at  car* 
tain  salaries  to  continue  during  their  lives,  or  until  bis 
youngest  child  should  be  twenty-one  years,  which  would  be 
the  22d  of  October,  1696,  after  which  his  children  might 
put  the  jnanagement  of  their  respective  concerns  into  what 
hands  they  pleased.     He  then  proceeds : 

*^  I  would  not  have  my  funeral  charge  to  exceed  $(K>L 
over  and  above  which  sum  I  allow  and  give  150/.  to  set 
up  a  monument  in  the  church  of  Rumsey,  near  where  my 
grandfather,  father,  and  mother,  were  buried,  in  me<> 
mpry  of  them,  and  of  all  my  brothers  and  sisters.  I  give 
also  5L  for  a  stone  to  be  set  up  in  Lotbbury  church, 
London,  id  memory  of  my  brother  Anthooy^  thefre  buried 
about  18th  October,  1649.  I  give  also  50Z.  for  a  small  mo- 
nument to  be  set  up  in  St.  Bride^s  church,  Dublin^  in  me- 
mory of  my  son  John,  and  my  near  kinsman,  John  Petty, 
supposing  my  wife  will  add  thereunto  for  her  excellent  son, 
Sir  William  Feuton,  hart  who  was  buried  there  18th 
March)  1670-71 ;  and  if  I  myself  be  buried  in  any  of  the 
said  three  places,  I  would  have  100/.  only  added  to  the 
above* named  sums,  or  that  the  said  lOOL  shall  be  bestowed 
on  a  monument  for  me  in  any  other  place  where  I  shall 
die.  As  for  legacies  for  the  poor,  I  am  at  a  stand  ;  as  for 
beggars  by  trade  and  election,  I  give  them  nothing ;  as 
for  impotents  by  the  hand  of  God,  the  public  ought  tp 
maintain  them ;  as  for  those  who  have  been  bred  to  no 
calling  nor  estate,  tbey  should  be  put  upon  their  kindred; 
as  for  those  who  can  get  no  f^ork,  the  magistrate  should 
cause  them  to  be  employed,  which  may  be  well  done  in 
Ireland,  where  is  fifteen  acres  of  improvable  land  for  every 
be&d;  prisoners  for  crimes,  by  the  King;  for  debts,  by 
their  prosecutors ;  as  for  those  who  compassionjate  the  suf- 
ferings of  any  object,  let  them  relieve  themselves  by  re- 
lieving such  su6erers,  that  b,  give  them  alms  pro  re  naia^ 
and  for  God's  sake  relieve  those  several  species  above-men- 
tioned, where  the  above-mentioned  obligers  fail  in  their 
duties :  wherefore  I  am  contented  that  I  have  assisted  all 
my  poor  relations,  and  put  many  into  a  way  of  getting  their 
own  bread,  and  have  laboured  in  public  works,  and  by 
inventions  have  sought  out  real  objects  of  charity  ;  and  do 
hereby  conjure  all  who  partake  of  my  estate,  from  time 
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to  time  to  do  the  same  at  their  peril.  NeVerthelesB,  to 
aiksvirer  custom,  and  to  take  the  surer  side,  I  give  20/.  to 
the  most  wanting  of  the  parish  wherein  I  die.  As  for  the 
education  of  my  children^  I  would  that  my  daughter  might 
marry  in  Ireland,  desiring  that  such  a  sum  a^  I  have  left 
her,  might  not  be  carried  out  of  Ireland.  I  wish  that  my 
eldest  son  may  get  a  gentleman's  estate  in  England,  wbiobs 
by  what  I  have  gotten  already,  intend  to  purchase,  and  by 
what  I  presume  he  may  have  with  a  wife,  ma|y  amount  to 
between  2000/.  and  3000/.  per  ann.  and  buy  some  ofBce  he 
may  get  there,  together  with  an  ordinary  superlucration 
may  reasonably  be  expected ;  so  as  I  may  design,  my  young* 
est  son's  trade  and  employment  to  be  the  prudent  manage*- 
ment  of  our  Irish  estate  for  himself  and  his  elder  brother, 
which  I  suppose  his  said  brother  must  consider  him  for.  As 
for  myself,  I  being  now  about  three-score  and  two  years  old, 
I  intend  to  attend  the  improvement  of  my  lands  in  Ireland, 
and  to  get  in  the  many  debts  owing  unto  me;  and  to  promote 
the  trade  of  iron,  lead,  marble,  fish,  and  timber,  whereof 
my  estate  is  capable :  and  as  for  studies  and  experiment^ 
I  think  now  to  confine  the  same*  to  the  anatomy  of  the 
people  and  political  arithmetic ;  as  also  to  the  improve;* 
ments  of  ships,  land -carriages,  guns,  and  pumps,  as  of 
most  use  to  mankind,  not  blaming  the  studies  of  other  men. 
^s  for  religion,  I  die  in  the  profession  of  that  faith,  and  in 
the  practice  of  such  worship,  as  I  find  established  by  the 
law  of  my  country,  not  being  able  to  believe  what  I  myself 
please,  nor  to  worship  God  better  than  by  doing  as  I  would 
be  done  unto,  and  observing  the  laws  of  my  country,  and 
expressing  my  love  and  honour  to  Almighty  God  by  such 
aigns  and  tokens  as  are  understood  to  be  such  by  the  people 
with  whom  I  live,  God  knowing  tny  heart,  even  without 
any  at  all ;  and  thus  begging  the  Divine  Majesty  to  make 
me  what  he  would  have  me  to  be,  both  as  to  faith  ai\d  good 
works,'  I  willingly  resign  my  soul  into  his  hands,  relying 
only  on  his  infinite  mercy,  and  the  merits  of  my  SaViour, 
fcr  my  happiness  after  this  life,  where  I  expect  to  know 
and  see  God  more  clearly  than  by  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  of  his  works  I  have  been  hitherto  able  td  do. 
Grant  me,  O  Lord,  an  easy  passage  to  thyself,  that,  as  I 
have  lived  in  thy  fear,  I  may  be  known  to  die  in  thy  fa- 
vour.    Amen." 

His  family,  at  his  death,  consisted  of  his  widow  and  three 
children^  Charles,  Henry,  and  Anne;  of  whom  Cba*ies 
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was  created  baron  of  Shelbourne,  in  the  county  of  Water- 
ford,  in  Ireland,  by  king  William  III. ;  but  dying  without 
issue,  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother  Henry,  who 
was  created  viscount  Dunkeron,  in  the  county  of  Kerry  in 
that  kingdom,  and  earl  of  Shelbourne,  Feb.  1 1,  1718.  He 
married  the  lady  Arabella  JBo}rie,  sister  to  Charles  earl  of 
Cork,  who  brought  him  several  children.  He  was  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  Great  Marlow  in  Buckinghamshire, 
a  fellow  of  the  royal  society;  and  died  April  17,  175K 
Anne  was  married  to  Thomas  Fitz-Morris,  baron  of  Kerry 
and  Lixnaw,  and  died  in  Ireland,  anrio  1737.  Tbe  de- 
scent to  the  present  marquis  of  Lansdown  may  be  seen  in 
tbe  peerage. 

Before  concluding  this  article,  we  may  glean  a  few  me- 
moranda of  his  personal  history  from  Aubrey,  who  appears 
to  have  lived  in  intimacy  with  him. 

*^  I  remember  there  was  a  great  difference  between  him 
and  sir  (Hierom  Sankey),  one  of  Oliver^s  knights,  about 
1660.  They  printed  one  against  the  other.  ^Tbekoigbi 
bad  been  a  soldier,  and  challenged  sir  William  to  fight 
with  him.  Sir  William  is  extremely  short-sighted,  anil 
being  the  challengee  it  belonged  to  him  to  nominate  place 
and  weapon.  He  nominates  for  the  place  a  dark  cellar^ 
and  the  weapon  to  be  a  great  carpenter's  axe.  Tbis 
turned  the  knight's  challenge  into  ridicule,  and  it  came 
to  nought  Sir  William  can  be  an  excellent  droll,  if  be 
bas  a  mind  to  it,  and  will  preach  extempore  incomparably, 
either  in  the  presbyterian  way,  independent,  capucin  friar, 
or  Jesuit. 

^^  He  bad  bis  patent  for  earle  of  Kilmore  and  baron  of 

166 — ,  which  he  stifles  during  his  life  to  avoyd  envy, 

but  bis  Sonne  will  have  the  benefitt  of  tbe  precedency  f. 
He  is  a  person  of  an  admirable  inventive  bead,  and  prac- 
ticall  parts.  He  hath  told  me  that  he  bath  read  but  little, 
that  is  to  say,  not  since  25  ittat.  and  is  of  Mr.  Hobbes  his 
mind,  that  had  iie  read  much,  as  some  men  have,  be  had  not 
known  so  much  as  he  does,  n<;>r  should  have  made  suck 
discoveries  and  improvements. 

<<  I  remember  one  St.  Andrew's  day  (which  is  the  day  of 

*  "  Th«  knight  was  wont  to  preach  at  Dublio,  which  out  of  enry  obttracted 

at  Dublin."    Anbrey.  the  passing  of  his  patent**    Aabrey« 

f  "  I  expected  Uiat  his  Sonne  woo  Id  who  is  probably  here  faking  of   a 

have  broken  out  a  lord  or  earle,  bat  it  period  before  tbe  raitosaliian, 
scemei  that  be  had  anemies  at  the  court 
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ibe  general  meeting  of  the  royal  society  for  annual  Sec- 
tions) I  saydy  *  Metbought  Uwas  not  so  well  that  we  should 
pitch  upon  the  patron  of  Scotland's  day,  we  should  rather 
have  taken  St.  George  or  St.  Isidora  (a  philosopher  ca- 
nonized).' *  No,'  said  sir  William,  '  I  would  rather  that  it 
had  been  on  St.  Thomas's  day,  for  he  would  not  believe 
till  he  had  seen  and  putt  his  fingers  into  the  holes,  accords 
ing  to  the  motto  Nullius  in  verba,^ 

**  He  told  me  that  he  never  gott  by  legacies  in  bis  life 
but  only  iOL  which  was  not  payd.  He  hath  told  me,  that 
whereas  some  men  have  accidentally  come  into  the  way  of 
preferment  by  lying  at  an  inne,  and  there  contracting  an 
acquaintance,  on  the  roade  ;  or  as  some  others  have  donne : 
be  never  had  any  such  like  opportunity,  but  hewed  out  his 
fortune  bimselfe." 

The  variety  of  pursuits  in  which  sir  William  Petty  was 
engaged,  shews  him  to  have  had  a  genius  capable  of  any 
thing  to  which  he  chose  to  apply  it;  and  it  is  very  extraor- 
dinary, that  a  man  of  so  active  and  busy  a  spirit  could  find 
time  to  write  so  many  things,  as  it  appears  he  did  by  the 
following  caulogue :  1.  ^*  Advice  to  Mr.  S.  Hartlib,"  &c. 
1648,  4to.  2.  "  A  brief  of  Proceedings  between  sir  Hierom 
Sankeyand  the  author,"  &c.  1659,  fol.  3.  <*  Reflections 
upon  some  Persons  and  Things  in  Ireland,"  &c.  1660,  8vo. 
4.  "A  Treatise  of  Taxes  and  Contribution,"  &c.  1662,  I66i7, 
1685,  4to,  all  without  the  author's  name.  This  last  was 
republished  in  1690,  with  two  other  anonymous  pieces, 
**  The  Privileges  and  Practice  of  Parliaments,"  and  "  The 
Politician  discovered ;"  with  a  new  title-page,  where  they 
are  all  said  to  be  written  by  sir  William,  which,  as  to  the 
first,  is  a  mistake.  5.  '^  Apparatus  to  the  history  of  the 
common  practice  of  Dyeing,"  printed  in  Sprat's  History  of 
the  R.  S.  1667.  6.  <'  A  Discourse  concerning  the  use  of 
Duplicate  Proportion,  together  with  a  new  hypothesis  of 
^  springing  or  elastic  Motions,"  1674,  i2mo.  See  an  ac- 
count of  it  in  *^  Phil.  Trans."  No.  cix.  and  a  censure  of  it 
in  Dr.  Barlow's  "  Genuine  Remains,"  p.  151.  1693,  8vo. 
7.^*  Colloquium  Davidis  cum  anima  sua,"  &c.  1^79,  fol. 
8.^*  The  Politician  discovered,"  &c.  1681,  4to.  ^.  "An 
Essay  in  Political  Arithmetic,"  &c.  1682,  8vo.  10.  "Ob- 
servations  upon  the  Dublin  Bills  of  Mortality  in  1681,"  &c. 
1683,  8vo.  1 1.  "  An  account  of  some  Experiments  relat- 
ing to  Land-carriage,"  Phil.  Trans.  No.  clxi.  12.  "  Some 
Queries,  whereby  to  examine  Mineral  Waters,"  ibid.  No, 
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clxvi*  13.  <<  A  Catalogae  of  mean,  vulfwr,  dicap,  and 
rimple  Experiments,**  &c.  ibid.  No.  clxvii,  14.  "  Maps 
of  Ireland,  being  an  actual  Survey  of  the  whole  kingdom/' 
&c.  1685,  folio.  This  contained  thirty-six  accurate  maps  ; 
▼iz.  a  general  map  ;  the  province  of  Leinster,  consisting  of 
eleven  counties,  each  in  a  distinct  map ;  that  of  Munster 
of  six  ;  Ulster  nine ;  and  Connanght  five.  Another  editioa 
was  afterwards  made  from  the  same  plates.  Sir  William's 
surveys,  says  Mr.  Gough,  as  far  as  they  go  are  tolerably 
exacts  to  distances  and  situations,  but  neither  tiie  latitudes 
nor  roads  are  expressed,  nor  is  the  sea-coast  exactly  laid 
down ;  his  design  being  only  to  take  au  accounuoftlie  for- 
feited lands ;  many  other  tracis  are  left  blank,  mod  from 
such  a  survey  his  maps  are  formed.  15.  "  An  Essay  con- 
cerning the  Multiplication  of  Mankind,"  1686,  8va  N.  B. 
The  Essay  is  not  printed  here,  but  only  the  substance  of 
it.  16.  ^^  A  further  assertion,  concerning  the  Magiutude 
of  London,  vindicating  it  from  the  objections  of  the 
French,"  Phil.  Trans,  clxxxv.  17.  <<Two  Essays  in  Poli- 
tical Arithmetic,'*  &c.  1687,  9vo.  An  extract  of  ibese  is 
in  Phil.  Trans.  No.  clxxxiii.  1«.  "  Five  Essays  in  Political 
Arithmetic,"  &c.  1687,  8vo,  printed  in  Ffench  and  Eng- 
lish on  opposite  pages.  19.  ".Observations  upon  London 
and  Rome,"  1687,  8vo,  three  leaves.  His  posthumous 
pieces  are,  I.  '^Political  Arithmetic,"  &c.  1690,  8vo,  and 
1755,  with  his  Life  prefixed;  and  a  Letter  of  his  never 
before  printed.  2.  •*  The  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland,'* 
to  which  is  added,  "  Verbum  Sapienti,"  1691,  1719.  In 
the  title-page  of  the  second  edition  this  treatise  is  called 
"  Sir  William  Petty's  Political  Survey  of  Ireland."  This 
latter  was  criticized  in  "  A  Letter  from  a  gentleman,"  &c, 
1692,  4to.  3.  "A  treatise  of  Naval  Philosophy,  in  three 
parts,"  &c.  printed  at  the  end  of  <*  An  account  of  several 
new  Inventions,  &c.  in  a  discourse  by  way  of  letter  to  the 
earl  of  Marlborough,"  &c.  1691,  12mo.  Wood  suspects 
this  may  be  the  same  with  the  discourse  about  the  building 
of  ships,  mentioned^  above  to  be  many  years  in  the  hands 
of  lord  Brounker.  4.  **  What  a  complete  Treatise  of  Navi- 
gation should  contain,"  Phil.  Trans.  No.  cxcviii.  This  was 
drawn  tip  in  1685.  Besides  these,  the  following  are  printed 
in  Birch's  History  of  the  R.  S. :  I.  "  A  discourse  of  making 
Cloth  and  Sheep's  Wool."  This  contains  the  history  (J 
the  clothing  trade,  as  No.  5.  above,  does  that  of<lyeing;  and 
he  purposed  to  have  done  the  like  in  other  trades ;  in  which 
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design  some  other  members  of  the  society  engaged  also  at 
that  time*     2.  *^  Supellex  Philosophica.'' ' 

PETTY  (William),  descendant  of  the  preceding, 
second  lord  Wycombe^  and  first  marquis  of  Laosdown, 
was  born  in  May  1737,  and  succeeded  bis  father  as  lord 
Wycombe,  earl  of  Shelburne,  in  the  month  of  May  1761. 
In  February  1765  he  was  married  to  lady  Sophia  Carteret, 
daughter  of  the  late  earl  Granville,  by  whom  he  became 
possessed  of  large  estates,  particularly  that  beautiful  spot 
Lansdown  Hill,  Bath,  from  which  he  took  his  last  title. 
By  this  lady,  who  died  in  1771,  he  had  a  son,  John  Hen- 
ry, who  succeeded  him  in  his  titles,  and  who  is  since  dead, 
leaving  no  male  heir.  The  marquis  married,  secondly, 
lady  Louisa  Fitzpatrick,  by  whom,  who  died  in  1789,  he 
bad  another  son,  lord  Henry,  the  present  marquis  of  Lans- 
down. His  lordship  being  intended  for  the  army,  he,  at  a 
fit  age,  obtained  a  commission  in  the  guards,  and  served 
with  the  Britbh  troops  in  Germany  under  prince  Ferdinand, 
and  gave  signal  proofs  of  great  personal  courage  at  the 
battles  of  Campen  and  Minden.  In  December  1760  he 
was  appointed  aid-de-camp  to  the  king,  George  HL  with 
the  rank  of  colonel.  As  a  political  man,  he  joined  the 
party  of  the  earl  of  Bute ;  and  in  1762  he  eagerly  defended 
the  court  on  the  quescion  respecting  the  preliminaries  of 
peace.  In  the  following  year  he  was  sworn  of  the  privy 
council,  and  appointed  first  lord  of  the  board  of  trade, 
which  he  soon  quitted,  and  with  it  his  connexion  with  the 
court  and  ministry,  and  attached  himself  in  a  short  time 
to  lords  Chathttm  and  Camden.  When  the  Rockingham 
administration  was  displaced  in  1766,  and  lord  Chatham 
was  called  upon  to  form  a  new  administration,  he  ap^- 
pointed  lord  Shelburne  secretary  of  state  of  the  southern 
department,  to  which  was  annexed  the  department  of  the 
colonies.  But  this  he  resigned  when  lord  Chatham  with- 
drew in  1768,  and  from  this  period  continued  in  strong 
opposition  to  all  the  measures  of  government  during  the 
American  war  till  the  termination  of  lord  North^s  ministry, 
in  the  spring  of  1782.  He  was  then  appointed  secretary 
of  state  for  the  foreign  department  in  the  Rockingham  act- 
ministration,  and  upon  the  death  of  that  nobleman  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  office  of  minister.     This  measure  gave  great 

>  Biog.  Brit— A th.  Ox.  vol.  11.— Ward's  Gresbtm  Profenfors — Aabrey  MSS. 
in  "  Letters  by  Eminent  Persons."  1813,  3  tols.  6vo.-rThere  arc  many  of  sir 
W.  PeUy's  MSS.  in  the  British  MQieam;  and  aiooog  others,  a  sort  of  ooafiBtdon 
of  bis  faith  correspooding  with  the  concluding  passage  in  hii  will. 
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offeoce  to  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends,  but  his  lordship  did  not 
quit  his  post.  His  first  object  was  to  make  peace ;  but  when 
the  treaty  was  brought  before  the  parliament,  lord  North  and 
Mr.  Fox  had  united  in  a  most  disgraceful  coalition,  which, 
however,  for  a  time  was  irresistible,  and  early  in  17B3  lord 
Shelburne  resigned.  When  at  the  end  of  that  year  Mr. 
Fitt  overthrew  the  coalition  administration,  it  was. expected 
that  lord  Shelburne  would  have  been  at  the  head  of  the 
new  government.  He  formed,  however,  no  part  of  the 
arrangement,  and  appeared  to  have  been  satisfied  with 
being  created  marquis  of  Lansdown.  He  now  retired  to 
a  private  life;  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, came  forward  again  in  constant  and  decisive  oppo- 
sition to  the  measures  of  administration,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued to  the  day  of  his  death.  May  7,  1 805.  His  lord- 
ship always  had  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  considerable 
political  knoyvledge,  improved  by  a  most  extensive  foreign 
correspondence,  and  a  study  of  foreign  affairs  and  foreign 
relations,  which  was  very  uncommon,  and  gave  his  speeches 
in  parliament,  while  in  opposition,  very  great  weight. 
Many  of  his  ablest  efforts  in  this  way,  however,  were  rather 
historical  than  ^argumentative,  exceJient  matter  of  informa- 
tion, but  seldom  ending  in  those  results  wbicb  shew  a 
capacity  for  the  formation  of  able  and  beneficial  plans.  It 
was  his  misfortune,  throughout  almost  the  whole  of  his  po- 
litical career,  to  have  few  personal  adherents,  and  to  pos- 
9ess  little  of  the  confidence  of  either  of  the  great  parties 
who  divided  the  parliament  in  the  memorable  contests  re- 
specting the  policy  of  the  American  war,  and  the  propriety 
of  our  interfering  in  the  continental  effort  to  suppress  the 
consequences  of  the  French  revolution.  His  lordship  was 
possessed  of  perhaps  the  most  valuable  and  complete  li- 
brary of  history  and  political  documents,  both  printed  and 
manuscript,  that  ever  was  accumulated  by  any  individual 
or  family.  The  printed  part  was  dispersed  by  auction  after 
bis  lordship's  death,  but  the  manuscript^  were  rescued  from 
this — shall  we  say,  disgrace?  by  the  interference  of  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  at  whose  representation 
the  whole  was  purchased  by  a  parliamentary  grant  for  the 
sum  of  4925/.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  was  the  average 
valuation  of  three  parties  who  had  no  connection  with  each 
pther  in  the  inspection  pf  the  MSS.  They  are  now  depo- 
sited in  the  above  great  national  collection,  and  besides 
their  importance  as  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  historical. 
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biographical,  and  literary  matter,  they  must  be  considered 
as  highly  interesting  to  future  politicians  and  statesmen 
^hen  .we  add  that  they  were  scarcely,  if  at  all  known,  to 
those  able  antiquaries  and  inquirers  into  political  history, 
Collins,  Murdin,  Jones,  or  Birch.  * 

PETTYT,  or  PETYT  (William),  student  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  bencher  and  treasurer  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and 
keeper  of  the  records  in  the  Tower,  was  born  in  ld36,  at 
a  place  called,  in  his  Latin  epitaph,  Siorithes,  near  Skip- 
ton,  in  Craven,  Yorkshire.  Of  his  progress  through  life 
we  have  no  information,  except  that  be  enjoyed  much  re- 
putation as  a  law-writer,  and  particularly  as  the  collector 
of  a  very  curious  library,  and  many  valuable  MSS.  now  in 
the  Inner  Temple  library.  He  died  at  Chelsea,  Oct*  3, 
1707,  aged  seventy-one,  but  was  buried  in  the  Temple 
church,  where  is  a  long  Latin  epitaph,  recording  his  many 
virtues  and  his  collections,  donations,  &c.  It  is  probable 
Chelsea  was  his  favourite  residence,  as  the  year  before  his 
death  he  built  a  vestry  and  sehool-room  adjoining  the 
church-yard,  with  lodgings  for  the  master,  entirely  at  his 
own  expence.  • 

In  1680  he  asserted  the  ^^  Aucient  Rights  of  the  Com- 
mons of  England,  in  a  discourse  proving  by  records,  &c. 
that  they  were  ever  an  essential  part  of  parliament,''  8vo. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  controversy,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
following  pieces  were  published,  L  ^^  Jani  Anglorum  facies 
noya,  or  several  monuments  of  antiquity  touching  the  great 
councils  of  this  kingdom  and  the  couru  of  the  king's  im- 
mediate tenants  and  officers,"  1680,  8vo,  said  to  be  written 
by  Mr.  Atwood.  2.  "  A  full  Answer  to  a  book  written  by 
Willijam  Petty t,  esq.  wiih  a  true  account  of  the  famous 
Colloquium,  or  Parliament  40  Hen.  ill.  and  a  glossary 
expounding  some  few  words  in  ancient  records,  together 
with  some  animadversions  on  a  book  called  Jani  Anglorum 
facies  nova,"  1683,  8vo.  3.  "  Jus  Anglorum  ab  antiquo, 
or  a  confutation  of  an  impotent  libel  against  the  government 
)»by  king,  lords  and  commons,  under  the  pretence  of  an- 
swering Mr.  Pettyt,  and  the  author  of  *  Jani  Anglorum 
facies  nova,'"  1681,  8vo.  4.  "  Argumentum  Antinorma- 
nicum  ;  or  an  argument  proving  from  ancient  histories  and 
records,  that  William  duke  of  Normandy  made  no  absolute 
conquest  in  England,"  1682,  8vo.     This  is  thought  by  Dr. 

1  C()UiDk'$  Peerage,  by  iiir  P..  Brydges,  &c.  kc. 
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Brady  to  be  also  written  by  Mr.  Atwood ;  but  by  others  it 
is  attributed  to  Mr.  Cooke.  To  this  an  answer  afterwards 
appeared  by  the  principal  champion  in  the  dispute.  Dr. 
Robert  Brady,  who  collected  all  he  had  written  on  the 
occasion  into  ^^  An  Introduction  to  the  Old  English  History, 
in  three  tracts/'  and  by  the  same  author  the  same  sabject 
was  connected  with  ^^  An  Historical  Treatise  of  Cities  and 
Burghs,  or  Boroughs,"  (See  Brady)  1704,  l71l,fol.  1777, 
8vo. 

In  1680,  1681,  Mr.  Petty t  published  his  '^Miscellanea 
Parliamentaria,''  12mo;  and  other  collections  Were  left  by 
him  upon  the  subject  of  ihe  law  of  parliament,  which,  after 
his  death,  were  published  under  the  title  of  **  Jus  Parlia- 
mentarium,  or  the  ancient  power,  jurisdiction,  rights,  and 
liberties  of  the  cnost  high  court  of  Parliament,  revired  and 
asserted,*'  1739,  fol.  He  also  left  a  summary  or  table  of 
the  records  kept  in  the  Tower;  some  MSS.  containing 
copies  of  records  and  law  matters,  relating  chieBy  to  navsd 
concerns ;  and  other  MSS.  containing  a  great  number  of 
collections  from  records  and  other  authentic  materials, 
chiefly  relating  to  the  law  and  constitution  of  England, 
which  are  preserved  in  the  Inner  Temple  library,  and  are 
much  recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  English  lawyer 
and  historian,  by  Mr.  Justice  Barrington  in  his  ♦*  Obserra- 
tions  on  the  Statutes." ' 

PEUCEtt  (Gaspard),  a  celebrated  physician  and  omdie- 
matician,  was  born  at  Bautzen  in  Lusatia  in  1525,  and 
became  a  doctorand  professor  of  medicine  at  Wirtembei^. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  Melanctbon,  whose  principles 
he  contributed  to  diffuse,  and  whose  works  he  published  at 
Wirtemberg  in  1601,  in  five  volumes  folio.  He  had  an 
extreme  ardour  for  study.  Being  for  ten  years  in  close 
imprisonment,  on  account  of  his  opinions,  he  wrote  his 
thoughts  on  the  margins  of  old  books  which  they  gave  him 
for  amusement,  making  his  ink  of  burnt  crusts  of  bread, 
infused  in  wine.  He  died  at  seventy-eight,  on  the  25th 
of  September,  1602.  He  wrote  several  tracts,  1.  "  Dc 
praecipuis  divinationum  generibus,"  1584,  4to.  2.  "Me- 
thodus  curandi  morbosinternos,"  Francfort,  1614,  8vo.  S. 
"  De  Febribus,"  1614,  4to.  4.  "Vita  iilustrium  medi- 
corum."  5.  "  Hypotheses  astronomicae."  6.  "  Lcs  noms 
des  Monnoies,  des  Poids,  et  Mesures,"  8vo.     His  charac- 
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ter,  as  drawn  by  biimelf^  is  that  of  a  man  who  did  no  in- 
jury to  any  one,  but,  on  the  contrary,  gave  all  the  aid  in 
his  power  to  all  who  might  require  it  For  these  things  he 
calls  God  to  witness. ' 

PEUTINGER   (Conrad),    a  celebrated  scholar,    was 
born  at  Augsburg  in  1465,  and  studied  successfully  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Italy.     When  he  returned  home  he  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  senate  of  Augsburg,  and  em^ 
ployed  by  that  body  in  the  diets  of  the  empire,  and  in  the 
▼arions  courts  of  Europe.    In  his  private  character  he  con- 
ferred happiness  on  an  excellent  and  learned  wife ;  and, 
in  hi&  public,  was  al^%*ay8  rendering  essential  services  to  bis 
country.     This  excellent  citizen  died  at  eighty- two,  in 
1574,  having  lost  his  faculties  for  some  time  before.     He 
is  most  known  by  an  ancient  itinerary,  which  from  him  is 
called  **  Tabula  Peutingeriana."      It  is  a  curious  chart 
found  in  a  monastery  in  Germany,  and  communicated  to 
Peutinger  by  one  Conrad  Cekes.     It  was  formed  under 
the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  and  marks  the  roads  by 
which  the  Roman  armies  passed  at  that  time  to  the  greater, 
part  of  the  empire.     It  is  not  a  geographical  work,  and 
seems  to  have  been  made  by  a  Roman  soldier,  who  thought 
of  nothing,  or  perhaps  knew  nothing,  but  what  respected 
the  roads,  and  the  places  for  encampment.     A  magnificent 
but  now  very  scarce* edition  of  it  was  published  by  F.  C.  . 
Scbeib  at   Vienna  in  1753,  fol.     Peutinger's  own    works 
are,   1.  ^^  Sermones  convivales,*'  in  the  collection  of  Schar- 
dius;  Jena,  1683,  8vo.     2.  ^<De  inclinatione  Romani  im^ 
peril,    et  gentium  commigrationibus,''    subjoined   to   the 
former,  and  to  Procopiui.  3.  *'  De  rebus  Gothorum,"  Bale, 
1531,  fol.    4.  ^<  RomanoB  Vetustatis  fragmenta,  in  Augusta 
Vindelicorum,"   Mayence,  1528,  fol* 

PEYER  (John  Conrad),  a  native  of  Schaffhausen  in 
Switzerland,  is  famous  for  having  first  given  an  accurate 
account  of  the  intestinal  glands,  which,  in  a  state  of  health, 
separate  a  fluid,  for  the  lubrication  of  the  intestines,  and 
which  in  diarrhceas,  or  upon  taking  a  purge,  supply  the 
extraordinary  discharge  that  happens  upon  these  occasions. 
His  works  are,  "  Exercitatio  Anatomico-Medica,  de  Glan- 
dulis  Intestinorum,  Scbaffbausse,  1677,''  Amstelod.  1682. 
This  is  in  the  Biblioth.  Anatom.  of  Mangetus  and  Le  Clerc. 

*  Chaufepie.— Niceron,  vol.  XXVI.— Blount»i  Ccnsura. 
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*<  Paeonis  &  Pythagors  Exercitationes  Anatomicie/'  Basil, 
1682 ;  **  Methodus  Historiarum  Anatomico-Medicaruoiy" 
&c.  1679;  <'  Parerga  Anatoiiiica&  Medica/'  Amstel.  1682; 
*^  Experimenta  nova  circa  Pancreas,  extant  in  the  Bibliotb. 
Anatom.  of  Le'Clerc  and  Mangetas. ' 

PEYRERA  (Isaac  la),  a  French  protestant,  born  at 
Bourdeaux  in- 1592,  entered  into  the  service  of  the  prince 
of  Cond6,  whom  he  pleased  by  the  singularity  of  his  hu- 
mour. Peyrera  believed  himself  to  have  discovered  from 
St  Paul,  that  Adam  was  not  the  first  man ;  and  to  prove 
this,  he  published  in  Holland,  1655,  a  book  in  4to  and  dvo 
with  this  title  :  ^^  PrseadamitsB ;  sive  exercitatio  super  ver- 
sibus  12,  13,  14,  capitis  xv.  Epistolse  Pauli  ad  Romanos.'' 
This  work  was  condemned  to  the  flames,  and  the  author 
imprisoned  at  Brussels ;  but,  getting  his  liberty  through 
the  interest  of  the  prince  of  Cond^,  be  went  to  Rome  in 
1656,  and  abjured  Calvhiism  and  Prieadamitism  before 
Alexander  VII.  He  was  not,  however,  thought  sincere^ 
for,  returning  to  Paris,  in  spite  of  all  the  means  this  pope 
used  to  detain  him  at  Rome,  he  became  librarian  to  the 
prince  of  Cond£,  add  some  time  after  retired  to  the  semi- 
nary des  Vertus,  where  he  died  in  1676,  aged  84.  He 
submitted  to  receive  the  sacraments,  yet  was  not  believed 
to  be  attached  to  any  religion.  Besides  the  piece  above 
mentioned,  he  wrote  ^^  Une  Relation  du  Groenland,^^  in 
8vo;  and  "  Une  Relation  d'Islande,"  in  8vo;  both  reck- 
oned curious  and  interesting :  and  a  very  singular  tract  en* 
titled  <^  Rappel  des  Juifs,"  in  which  his  object  was  to  prove 
that  two  Messiahs  were  intended ;  the  first  Jesus  Chrisity 
who,  accordifig  to  his  notion,  came  only  for  the  Christians; 
and  the  second,  he  whom  the  Jews  have  so  long  expected, 
and  who  is  to  be  a  great  temporal  prince  and  render 
them  lords  of  the  earth.  This  was  printed  in  1643,  8vo, 
a  circumstance  which  the  translator  of  his  life  in  the  Gen- 
tleman^s  Magazine  (vol.  LXXXII.  p.  431.)  positively  de- 
nies, yet  we  find  mention  of  this  edition  in  every  French 
biography.  It  probably,  however,  attracted  no  great  degree 
of  attention,  and  Brunet  places  it  among  rare  books ;  but 
being  known  to  some  of  the  adherents  of  Buonaparte  it  was 
reprinted,  when  it  became  his  pleasure  to  assemble  a  Jew- 
ish Sanhedrim  in  Paris  in  1806.  It  was  theti  supposed 
that  the  Jews  might  be  made  to  believe  that  the  great  tem- 

\  E\ojy  Diet.  Hist  de  Medicine. 
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poral  prince  tbat  was  to  restore  them,  was  no  other  than 
the  ruler  of  the  French  nation.  In  the  authority  just 
quoted  are  many  curious  particulars  of  Peyreyra,  from 
&^ber  Simon. ' 

PEYRONIE  (Francis  de  la),  first  surgeon  to  the  king, 
was  distinguished  above  all  the  eminent  surgeons  who  bare 
appeared  in  France,  by  bis  ardent  zeal  for  the  progress 
and  improvement  of  surgery,  and  the  sums  be  expended 
fot  tbat  purpose.  He  was  born  in  1678,  and  died  April  24, 
1747.  Among  the  important  services  he  rendered  bis 
country,  we  find  that  he  procured  tbe  establishment  of 
the  ^*  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery*'  at  Paris  in  1731 ;  and 
left  his  library,  and  estate  of  Marigny,  to  the  company  of 
surgeons  in  that  city,  wbo^sold  them  to  his  majesty  for 
200,000  livres;  be  also  appointing  the  same  company  uni- 
versal legatees  to  two-thirds  of  his  property.  M.  de  la 
Peyronie  bequeathed  to  the  surgeon's  company  of  Mout- 
pellier,  two  houses  situated  there,  with  100,000  livres,  for 
tbe  erection  of  an  amphitheatre  for  surgery ;  and  also  left 
the  said  company  universal  legatees  to  the  third  part  of 
his  property.  Every  clause  in  bis  will  tended  to  the  public 
good,  and  the  encouragement  and  improvement  of  surgery, 
by  which,  as  well  as  by  his  talents,  this  celebrated  surgeon 
rendered  his  name  immortal  in  France.' 

PEZAY  (Masson,  marquis  of),  was  born  at  Paris,  with 
a  natural  turn  for  literature,  but  entered  into  the  military 
line,  and  was  captain  of  dragoons,  in  which  situation  be 
had  the  honour  to  be  the  instructor  of  Louis  XVI.  in  the 
art  of  tactics.  Being  appointed  inspector-general  of  the 
coasts,  he  executed  his  office  with  cdnsiderable  attention  ; 
but  having  made  enemies,  by  a  degree  of  haughtiness  in 
bis  manner,  complaints  were  lodged  against  hrm,  which 
caused  him  to  be  banished  to  his  own  estate.  In  this  situ- 
ation be  died  soon  after,  in  1778.  He  cultivated  the 
Muses  a  good  deal,  and  was  intimate  with  Dorat,  whose 
style  he  imitated.  His  poems  have  an  elegance  which 
makes  amends  for  a  certain  degree  of  negligence.  Such 
as,  1.  ^^  Zelie  au  bain,"  a  poem  in  six  cantos  2  A  Letter 
from  Ovid  to  Julia*  3.  Several  fugitive  pieces  published 
in  the  Almanacb  des  Muses.  4.  An  indifferent  transla- 
tion of  Catullus.     5.  '*  Les    Soirees   Helv^tiennes,  Alsa- 

»  NiceroD,  T^t.  XU  and  XX  — Gen.  Dict—Moreri.— Gent  Mag.  LXXXIL 
imd  LXXXIIJ/  f  U\oj,  Diet  Hiit  de  Medicine. 
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ciennes,  &  Franc-Comtoises,"  1770,  8vo,  a. work  agree* 
ably  varied,  but  not  suiEciently  correct  in  style.  6.  **  La 
Rosiere  de  Salency,"  a  pastoral,  in  three  acts,  which  was 
approved.  7.  "  Les  Campagnes  de  Maill6boi%"  3  vols. 
4to,  printed  in  1775|  and  now  rare  and  of  great  valae  in 
France.  8.  There  is  said  also  to  be  extant  a  manuscript 
work  entitled  "  Les  Soirees  Proven9ale8,**  not  inferior  to 
his  "  Soir6es  Helvetiennes.'*  * 

FEZ  EN  AS  (Esprit),  a  learned  Jesuit,  born  at  Avig* 
non  in  1692,  where  he  died  some  little  time  afi:er  1770, 
wtts  for  a  long  time  professor  of  physics  and  hydrography 
at  Marseilles*  His  works  and  translations  on  these  and 
similar  subjecu  are  very  numerous:  1.  <<  Elemens  da  Pi« 
lotages/'  1737,  12mo.  2.  A  'translation  of  Maclaurin's 
Fluxions,  1749,  2  vols.  4to.  3.  "  Pratique  du  pilotage,^ 
1749,  8vo.  4.  "  Theory  and  practice  of  gauging,"  8vo. 
5.  <^  Maclaurin^s  Algebra  translated,''  1 750, 8vo.  He  trans^ 
lated  also  the  Course  of  Experimental  Philosophy  by  Desa- 
guliers,  Dyche's  Dic^onary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which 
was  supplanted  by  Prevot's  "  Manuel  Lexiqoe,"  Ward's 
Young  Mathematician's  Guide,  and  Smith's  Optics.  From 
the  German  he  translated  Baker's  Treatise  of  the  Micro- 
scope,  1754.  His  ideas  and  language  were  clear,  and  be 
was  esteemed  for  the  mildness  and  agreeableness  of  hit 
character,  as  well  as  for  his  talents.  < 

PEZRON  (Paul),  a  learned  and  ingenious  Frenchman, 
was  born  at  Hennebon  in  Bretagoe,  in  1639;  and  admitted 
of  the  order  of  Cistercians  in  1660.  He  made  the  scrip^^ 
tures  the  principal  object  of  his  study :  aware  of  the  assist* 
ance  to  be  derived  from  profaqe  history,  he  read  with  at- 
tention the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  historians.  His  judg- 
ment, however,  did  not  improve  with  his  erudition,  as  ap- 
peared by  a  new  system,  which  he  communicated  to  the 
public,  in  a  work  printed  at  Paris  in  1687,  4to,  and  called 
•*  L'Antiquit6  des  temps  retablic,"  &c.  that  is,  "  The  An- 
tiquity of  Time  restored, 'and  defended,  against  the  Jews 
and  modem  Chronologers."  His  design  here  is  to  prove, 
upon  the  authorities  of  the  septuagint  and  profane  history, 
that  the  world  is  more  ancient  than  modern  ehronologers 
have  supposed  ;  and  that,  instead  of  4000  years  between 
the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  birth  of  Christ,  there 
were  almost  6000.     The  great  principle  on  which  this  sup- 

1  Diet.  Hist.  «  Ibid. 
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poeition  is  built  is»  that  the  Hebrew  text  has  been  cor- 
rupted^  since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Jews^ 
who  otherwise  must  have  been  forced  to  acknowledge, 
upon  their  own  principles,  that  the  Messiah  was  actually 
come.  Pezron*s  book  was  extremely  admired  for  the  in- 
genuity and  learning  of  it ;  j'et  created,  as  was  natural, 
BO  small. alarm  among  the  religious.  Marttanay,  a  Bene- 
dictine, and  Le  Quien,  a  Dominican,  wrote  against  this 
new  system,  and  undertook  the  defence  of  the  Hebrew 
text ;  Martianay  with  great  zeal  and  heat,  Le  Quieti  with 
more  judgment  and  knowledge.  Pezron  published,  <<  De- 
fense, de  T  Antiquity  des 'temps,*'  in  1691,  4to;  which,  like 
the  work  itself,  abounded  with  curious  and  learned  re- 
searches. Le  Quien*  replied,  but  Martianay  brought  the 
aiffair  into  another  court;  and,  in  1693,  laid  the  books 
and  principles  of- Pezron  before  M.  de  Harlai,  archbishop 
of  Paria.  Harlai  communicated  the  representation  of  this 
adversary  to  Pezron  ;  who  defended  himself  with  so  much 
ingenuity  as  to  render  the  accusation  of  no  effect 

Pezron  was  the  author  of  other  curious  and  learned 
works,  as,  *^  Antiquity  de  la  Nation  &  de  la  Langue  de 
Celtes,"  in  1703,  8vo;  "  Dissertation  touchant  Tancienne 
demeuce  des  Cananeens,''  printed  in  the  Memoires  de 
Trevoux,  for  July  1703;  and  '^  Dissertation  sur  les  an- 
ciennes  &  veritables  bornes  de  la  Terre  Prooiise,''  in  the 
same  Memoires,  for  June  1705;  *>  Essai  d'un  Commen- 
taire  litteral  &  historique  sur  les  Prophetes,"  1693,  12mo; 
and  '*  Histoire  Evangelique  confirmed  par  la  Judaique  & 
la  Romaine,"   1696,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  ingenious  and  learned  man  died  October  10,  1706, 
aged  67;  having  gone  throdgh  several  promotions,  the  last 
of  which  was  the  abbey  of  Charmbye,  to  which  he  was 
nominated  by  the  king,  in  1697.' 

PFAFF  (John  Christopher),  an  eminent  Lutheran 
divine,  was  born  May  28,  1651,  at  Pfullingen,  in  the 
duchy  of  Wirtemberg.  He  taught  theology  with  reputa- 
tion ac  Tubingen,  and  died  there  February  6,  1720,  leav- 
ing "  A  collection  of  Controversies;"  "  A  .dissertation  on 
the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  that  are  quoted  in  the 
New;"  and  other  works  in  Latin,  which  are  esteemed. 
Christopher  Matthew  Pfafl^  one  of  his  sons,  was  professor 

1  Niceron,  ?ol.  I.— >Moreri.«»See  Remarkt  on  tome  of  hi«  opinions,  Arch»o- 
lofia,  vol.  I. 
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of  divinity,  and  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Tobingetfy 
and  has  also  written  several  learned  works  in  Latio;  among: 
others,  <*  Institutiones  Theologicae/'  1719  and  1721,  Sro^ 
and  **  S.  Irenaei  fragmenta  anecdota,"  8vo,  Greek  and  La-* 
tin,  with  many  doctrinal  and  critical  works;  but  the  most 
valuable  of  all  is  his  *^  Introductio  in  Historiam  Theologian 
Literariam,'*  1 724,  3  vols.  4to.  This  is  a  complete  system 
of  theological  bibliography,  and  particularly  accurate  in 
what  relates  to  English  authors  and  English  books.  ^ 

PFANNER  (Tobias),  the  son  of  a  counsellor  at  Augs- 
burg, born  in  1641,  was  secretary  of  the  archives  to  the 
duke  of  Saxe  Gotha,  and  instructor  of  the  princes  Ernest, 
and  John-Ernest,  in  history  and  politics.  •  He  so  well  faU 
filled  his  duties  in  these  situations,  that  he  was  promoted 
to  a  higher  place,  of  secretary  to  the  Ernestine  branch  of  the 
family ;  and  was  so  deeply  learned  in   matters  of  record, 
that  be  was  called  the  living  archives  of  the  house  of  Sax- 
ony.    His  manners  were  pure,  but  his  temper  inclined  to 
melancholy,  which  was  thought  to  be  increased  by  too  in- 
tense application  to  study.     He  died  at  Gotha  in   1717. 
His  principal  works  are ;   1.  "  The  History  of  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia,"   8vo,   the  best  edition   is    1697.     2.  "The 
History  of  the  Assemblies  of  1652 — 4,"  Weimar,  1694^ 
8vo.     3.  "  The  Treaties   of  the   German  Princes.*'      4. 
"  The  Theology  of  the  Pagans."     5.  "  A  Treatise  on  the 
Principle  of  historic   Faith."     All  tteieSiure   written  in 
Latin,  not  so  much  with  elegance,  as  with  strict  care  and 
.exactness.' 
,  PFEFFERCORN  (John),  was  a  famous  converted  Jew, 
of  whom  it  is  recorded  that  he  would  have  persuaded  the 
emperor  Maximilian  to  cause  all  the  Hebrew  books  to  be 
burned,  except  the  Bible:  <^ because  (said  he)  they  contain 
magic,  blasphemies,  and  other  dangerous  things."     The 
emperor,  astonished  with  this  report,  was  so  far  wrought 
upon,  as  to  publish  an  edict,  in  1510,  by  which  he  or- 
dered all  the  Hebrew  book^  to  be  carried  to  a  certain  bouse, 
that  those  which  contained  any  blasphemy  might  be  burnt. 
Capnio,  however,  shewed  the  danger  of  this  edict,  and 
was  supported  by  Ulric  de  Hutten :  many  writings  were 
published  on  both  sides;  but  Capnio  at  length  prevailed, 
and  the  edict  was  not  executed.     It  is  commonly  believed, 

1  Moreri.— Bibl.  Germanique,  toK  XIV*.  ia  which  is  a  complete  lilt  of  PftJT'i 
works,  but  Domi'Dtion  ofhisdeath.  *  Moreri.— Diet.  Hilt. 
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%bat  PfeffercofD  was  so  chagrined  with  this,  as  to  return  to 
Judaism;  and  that  he  was  burned  alive  in  15 15,  for  pro<- 
faning  the  eucbarist,  at  Hall;  but  this  must  have  been 
another  person  of  bis  name,  since  this  Pfeffercorn  was 
living  in  1517.  He  is  the  author  of  some  Latin  pieces^ 
and  among  the  rest  of  one  ^^  De  abolendis  Judseorum 
scriptis/*  * 

PFEIFFER  (Augustus),  a,  German  orientalist,  was  born 
at  Lawenbourg  in  1640.  He  professed  the  oriental  lan- 
guages at  Wirtemberg^  at  Leipsic,  and  in  oth^  places^ 
and  in  1690  was  called  to  Lubeck  to  be  superintendant 
of  the  churches.  In  that  city  he  died,  in  January  1698. 
When  only  five  years  old  he  was  near  losing  his  life  by  a 
fall,  which  fractured  his  skull.  His  sister  discovered  acci- 
dentally that  he  was  not  quite  dead,  and  he  was  restored, 
when  actually  on  the  point  of  being  buried.  He  wrote,  1* 
•*  Pansophia  Moss^ica."  2^  "  Critica  Sacra,"  Dresden^ 
1680,  8vo.  3  "DeMasora."  4.  "  De  trihieresi  Judseo- 
rum."  5.  <^  Sciagraphia  Systematica  Antiquitatum  Hebrse- 
arufB."  His  philosophical  works  were  collected  at  Utrecht 
in  4to,  but  are  not  now  much  known  or  esteemed.  His 
learned  works  are  better,  though  heavy.* 

PHi£DON,  a  celebrated  Greek  philosopher  of  Elis,  was 
originally  a  slave;  but,  when  Socrates  had  obtained  his 
freedom,  and  he  became  that  great  man^s  disciple,  stuilied 
philosophy,  and,  retiring  to  Elis,  established  a  distinct 
school  called  from  the  place  of  his  birth  the  Eliac,  or 
Eliatic  Bchool>  which  was  continued  by  Plistanus  and  Me- 
nedemus.  Plato,  in  honour  of  him,  gave  the  name  of 
Pbsedo  to  one  of  his  dialogues.  Phaedo  wrote  several  dia- 
logues in  defence  of  Socrates,  and  never  left  him  till  his 
death.     He  flourished  400  B.  C.  V 

PHi£DRUS,  an  ancient  Latin  author,  who  wrote  five 
books  of  '^  Fables"  in  Iambic  verse,  was  a  Thracian  ;  and 
was  bom,  as  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  some  years  before 
Julius  Caesar  made  himself  master  of  the  Roman  empire. 
His  parentage  is  uncertain ;  though  ?ome  have  imagined 
bis  liberal  education  to  be  an  argument  that  it  was  not 
mean*  Perhaps  he;  might  have  been  made  captive  by  Ocr 
tavius,  the  father  of  the  emperor  Augustus  ;^  for  we  read, 
that  while  Octavius  was  prsetor  in  Macedonia,  he  gave  tba 

»  Moreri.— Diet  Hist  «  Chaufepie.— Moreri. 

•  Dtogenet  Laertias.— Bracker. 
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Tfarftciaos  »  Tery  great  overthrow.  This  fell  out  «he  same 
year  that  Q.  Cicero  was  proconsol  of  Asia,  and  Caaar  sole 
consul  at  Rome.  As  this  opinion  would  carry  his  age 
pretty  high,  Phsedrus  outliving  the  18th  year  of  Tiberius, 
some  have  therefore  rejected  it,  though  with  little  reason ; 
since  many  proofs  may  be  collected,  from  his  Fables,  that 
he  lived  to  be  very  old.  How  he  came  into  the  service  of 
Augustus  Is  unknown  :  but  his  being  called  *^  Augustus's 
fi-eedman,"  in  the  title  of  bi«  book,  shews  that  he  had 
been  that  emperor's  slave.  It  should  seem  as  if  he  ^  had 
arrived  early  in  life  at  Rome;  for 'he  quotes  a  line  from 
*^  Ennius,"  which,  he  says,  he  remembers  to  have  read 
when  he  was  a  boy  :  and  it  is  nbt  probable  that  he  should 
have  read  it  before  he  left  Thrace.  He  received  hia  fcee* 
dom  from  Augustus,  and  no  doubt  s«cb  a  competency,  as 
enabled  him  to  enjoy  that  valuable  gift.  Me  expresses 
a  great  regard  for  that  prince's  memory,  which  be  bad'  in- 
deed the  more  reason  to  do,  since  roisfortunea  overtook 
him  after  his  decease.  Under  Tiberius,  he  was  unjustly 
persecuted  by  Sejanus,  to  which  he  has  frequently  alluded 
in  his- ^^  Fables ;"  and  particularly  in  the  preface  to  bis 
third  book.  We  know  not  the  cause  of  this  persecution^ 
but  it  was  not  for  his  wealth  :  he  represents  himself,  in  the 
very  same  place,  as  a  man  who  bad  never  Cared  to  hoard 
up  riches  ;  and  mentions  this  as  one  of  the  reasons  which 
should  facilitate  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  a  poet.  He 
seems  to  have  written  all  his  Fables  after  the  death  of  Au* 
gustus ;  the  third  book  be  certainly  wi*ote  after  that  of  Set* 
janus,  who  perished  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  T4berios ;  foi% 
in  the  dedication  of  that  book  to  bis  patron  Eutychus,  he 
has  mentioned  the  favourite  with  a  resentonent  which 
would  never  have  been  pardoned  had  he  been  living.  -  How 
long  Phsedrus  survived  him,  is  uncertain ;  but,  supposing 
him  to  have  lived  a  little  longer,  he  must  have  been  above 
seventy  at  his  death ;  for  so  many  y^ars  there  •  are  from 
Ctesar's  first  dictatorship  to  the  eighteenth  of  Tiberiusw 
Chronologers  place  him  between  41  and  54  A.  C* 

The  Fables  of  Phaedrus  are  generally  valued  for  their  wit 
and  good  sense,  expressed  hi  great  purity,  terseness,  and 
elegance  of  language :  and  they  whb,  like  Scioppius^  ima- 
gine they  discover  something  foreign  and  barbarous  iivthe 
style,  form  their  criticisms  upon  the  knowledge  that  Phs^- 
drus  was  a  Thracian.  They  might  as  well  object  solecisms 
and  faUe  Latin  to  Terence, .  because  he  was  borH  in  Africa. 
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We  cannot,  however,  but  observe  it  as  somewhat  singolar, 
that  the  Roman  language  has  been  transhnitted  to  posterity, 
in  its  greatest  purity  and  elegance,  by  two  slaves,  who 
were  brought  from  countries  by  the  Romans  deemed  bar- 
barous. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  no  writer  of  antiquity  has  made  any 
mention  of  tJiis  author;  for  it  is  generally  supposed,  that 
the  Pbsedrus  mentioned  by  Martial  is  not  the  same.     Se- 
neca evidently  knew  nothing  of  him ;  otherwise  he  nerer 
could  have  laid  it  down,  as  he  does,  for  matter  of  fact^ 
that  the  Romans  had  not  attempted  fables  and  Esopean 
compositions  :    *^  Fabellas  et  £sopeos   logos,  intentatum 
Romauis  ingeniis  opus.*'     This  may  account  for  the  ob-^ 
scurity  in   which   the  name  and   reputation   of   Quintus 
Curtius  lay  buried  for  so   many  years;  which  was  like- 
wise the   case  with   Velleius   Paterculus    and   Manilius. 
Even  Isaac  Casaubon,  with  all  his  learning,  did  not  know 
there  was  a  Phasdrus  among  the  ancients,  till  Peter  Pi- 
4hou,   or  Pithoeus,    published  his  **  Fables."     "  It  is  by 
your  letter,'*  says  Casaubon,  *^  that  I  first  came  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  Phsdrus,  Augustus's  freedman,  for  that  name 
was  quite  unknown  to  me  before ;  and  I  never  read  any 
thing  either  of  the  man  or  of  his  works,  or,  if  I  did,  I  do 
not  remember  it."     This  letter  of  Casaubon  was  written  in 
1596,  at  which  time  Pithceus  published  the  **  Fables  of 
PhsBdrus,"  at  Troyes.     He  sent  a  copy  of  them  to  father 
Sirmond,  who  was  then  at  Rome ;  and  this  Jesuit  shewed 
it  to  the  learned  men  in  that  city,  who  judged' it,  at  first, 
a  supposititious  work ;  but,  upon  carefully  examining,  al- 
tered their  opinion,  and  thought  they  could  observe  in  it 
the  chsiracteristical  marks  of  the  Augustan  age. 

Since  that  edition  of  1596,  there  have  been  several 
others,  with  notes  by  the  most  eminent  critics.  That^ 
of  1698,  in  Svo,  which  Burman  produced,  contains,  be- 
sides the  notes  of  Gudius  never  before  published,  the  en- 
tire commentaries  of  Rittershusius,  Rigaltius,  Nic.  Hein- 
ftius,  SchefFerus,  and  of  Praschius,  with  extracts  from 
other  commentators.  An  edition  since  this,  at  Amsterdam, 
1701,  in  4to,  by  the  care,  and  with  the  notes,  of  Hoog- 
tt^cen,  is  the  most  Jbeautiful  of  all  that  have  yet  been 
printed,  with  regard  to  the  letter  and  the  plates.  These 
fables  were  subjoined  to  the  edition  of  Terence  by  Beniley, 
in  1746^  4t(s  with  the  corrections  and  emendations  of  that 
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great  critic.  Tbe  more  recent  editions  are  those  of  Brotier, 
Paris,  1783,  and  of  Schwabe,  Brunswick,  1806,  which  are 
both  much  esteemed.' 

.  PHAER  (Thomas),  a  Welsh  physician  and  poeft,  a 
native  of  Pembrokeshire,  and  tbe  first  English  translator 
of  Virgil,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  whence  he  removed  to 
Liucoln's-inn,  to  undertake  the  study  of  the  law.  So  far 
was  he  in  earnest,  for  a  time,  in  this  pursuit,  that  he  pub* 
lished  two  books  on  subjects  of  law ;  one  ou  tbe  nature  of 
writs,  and  the  other,  what  is  now  called  a  book  of  prece- 
dents. Why  he  quitted  law  for  physic  is  unknown,  but  he 
became  a  bachelor  and  a  doctor  in  the  latter  faculty,  both 
in  1559,  and  his  medical  works  were  collected  at  London 
in  1560.  They  consist  chiefly  of  compilations  and  trans- 
lations from  the  French*  Among  his  poetical  works  is  '<  The 
Regimen  of  Life,*'  translated  from  the  French,  London, 
1544,  8vo.  The  story  of  "  Owen  Glendower,*'  in  the 
**  Mirror  for  Magistrates;'*  and  his  translation  of  the  first 
nine  books,  and  part  of  the  tenth)  of  VirgiPs  iEneid. 
There  is  a  commendatory  poem  by  him  prefixed  to  Philip 
Betham's  ^*  Military  Precepts."  Warton  mentions  also  an 
entry  in  the  stationers*  books  for  printing  '^  serten  yerses  of 
Cupyda  by  Mr.  Fay  re,*'  and  that  he  had  seen  a  ballad  called 
'^  Gadshiir*  by  Faire,  both  which  names  were  probably 
intended  for  that  of  Phaer.  His  translation  of  the  first 
seven  books  of  Virgil  was  printed  in  1558,  by  John  Kyng- 
ston,  and  dedicated  to  queen  Mary.  The  two  next  books, 
with  part  of  the  tenth,  were  translated  afterwards  by  him, 
and  published  after  his  death  by  William  Wightman,  in 
1562.  He  has  curiously  enough  marked  at  the  end  of  each 
book  the  time  when  it  was  finished,  and  the  time  which  it 
cost  him  in  translating;  which  amounts,  at  separate  inter- 
vals between  tbe  year  1555  and  1560,  to  202  days,  with- 
out reckoning  the  fragment  of  the  tenth  book.  It  appears, 
that  during  the  whole  of  this  period  he  resided  very  much 
at  his  patrimonial  territory  in  Kilgerran  forest,  in  South 
Wales.  The  fifth  book  is  said,  at  the  end,  to  have  been 
finished  on  the  4th  of  May,  1557,  ^<  post  periculum  ejus 
Karmerdini,**  which,  whether  it  relates  to  some  particular 
event  in  bis  life,  or  means  that  he  made  a  trial  upon  it  at 
Caermarthen,  is  a  little  uncertain ;  probably  tbe  former. 
Wightman  says  that  he  published  all  he  could  find  among 

1  Vos:ius  de  Po«t  Lat— Fabricii  Bibl.  Lat.— ^S^xii  Ooomatt. 
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his  papers;  bat  conjectures^  nevertheless,  that  be  bad  pto- 
ceeded  rather  further,  from  the  two  lines  which  he  trans- 
lated the  very  day  before  bis  death,  and  sent  to  Wight- 
inan.     They  are  these, 

Stat  sua  cuique  dies,  breve  et  irreparabile  tempus 
Omnibus  est  vits :  sed  famam  extendere  factis 
Hoc  Virtutis  opus. 

£ch  mans  day  stands  prefixt,  time  short  and  swift  with  cure- 
less bretche 
Is  lotted  all  mankind,  but  by  their  deeds  theur  £eune  to  stretche 
That  privilege  Virtue  gives. 

He  died  soon  after  the  12th  of  August,  1560,  on  which 
day  his  will  was  dated.  His  translation  of  Virgil  is  written, 
like  the  preceding  specimen,  in  long  Alexandrines  of  seven 
feet.  7*he  translation  was  completed,  with  the  addition  of 
Maphseus's  thirteenth  book,  by  Thomas  Twyne,  a  young 
physician,  afterwards  author  of  other  works:  his  part  is 
deemed  by  Warton  evidently  inferior  to  that  of  his  prede* 
cessor,  though  Phaer  has  omitted,  misrepresented,  and 
paraphrased,  many  passages.  Of  what  he  did  of  this  na- 
ture Phaer  himself  has  given  an  account,  in  his  post- 
^ript  to  the  seven  books :  *^  Trusting  that  you,  my  right 
worshipful  maisters  and  studentes  of  universities,  and 
such  as  be  teachers  of  children  and  readers  of  this  auc- 
tour  in  Latin,  will  not  be  to  muche  offended,  though  every 
verse  answere  not  to  your  expectation.  For  (besides  the 
diversitie  between  a  construction  and  a  translation)  you 
know  there  be  many  mistical  secretes  in  this  writer,  which 
uttered  in  EngKsh  would  shewe  little  pleasour,  and  in  mine 
opinion  are  better  to  be  untouched  than  to" diminish  the 
grace  of  the  rest  with  tediousnes  and  darknes.  I  have 
therefore  followed  the  counsel  of  Horace,  teaching  the 
duety  of  a  good  interpretour,  <  qui  quee  desperat  nitescere 
posse  relinquit ;'  by  which  occasion,  somwhat  I  have  in 
places  omitted^  somwhat  altered,  and  some  things  I  have 
expounded,  and  al  to  the  ease  of  inferior  readers ;  for  you 
that  are  learned  nede  not  to  be  instructed.''  A  ridiculous 
error  of  the  press  stands  in  the  opening  of  the  second 
£neid,  as  reprinted  by  Twyne.  Phaer  had  translated 
"  eonticuere  omnes"  by  "  they  whusted  all,"  for  "  they 
whisted,"  or  kept  silence ;  but  Twyne  has  printed  it  "  they 
whistled  all.'*  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,.  in  bis  Encomia, 
printed  at  London,  1579,  4to,  p.  356,  has  pathetically 
lamented  Pbaer^  as  a  most  skilful  physician.    As  to  hu 
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name,  it  i^  written  Phayer  by  Wood,  and  Fbaier  by  War- 
ton  ;  but  as  we  find  it  Pbaer  in  every  par(  of  the  translation 
of  Virgil,  and  in  the  ^'  Mirror  for  Magistrates,'*  we  bave 
io  given  it.  His  story  of  Owen  Glendour  is  io  stanzas  of 
seven  lines,  the  same  as  Sackville's  Induction,  and  the 
greater  part  of  those  narratives. ' 

PHALARIS  was  a  famous  tyrant  of  Agrigenturo,  in 
Sicily,  who  having  made  himself  master  of  that  city  about 
571  A.C.  exercised  the  most  unheard  of  cruelties,  and 
caused  a  brazen  bull  to  be  formed,  in  which  those  whom 
he  condemned  were  to  be  burnt  alive.  When  Perillus, 
the  author  of  the  cruel  invention,  demanded  his  reward, 
Phalaris  ordered  him  to  be  the  first  person  put  to  death  in 
the  machine.  The  people  of  Agrigentum  at  length  rose, 
and  burnt  Phalaris  himself  in  it,  563  A.  C.  We  have  some 
letters  to  this  tyrant  under  the  name  of  Abaris,  with  the 
answers,  which  occasioned  the  memorable  controversy  be* 
tween  Bentley  and  Boyle,  to  whose  articles  we  refer  for  the 
particulars  of  it.  These  letters  were  printed  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  about  1470,  4to;  at  Trevisa,  1471,  4to;  and  Ox* 
ford,  1718,  8vo;  and  the  controversy  itself  has  been  trans- 
lated at  large  into  Latin,  and  republished,  with  the  epistles 
by  Leunep,  1777,  4to.' 

PHAVORINUS,  or  as  some  say  is  the  proper  form, 
FAVORINUS  (Varinus),  who  flourished  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury,  was  born  at  Favera,  near  Camerino,  a  dMc)al  town  of 
Umbria,  from  which  he  is  said  to  have  taken  his  name. 
His  real  name  was  Guariv)0,  which  he  changed  to  Varinus. 
He  was  a  favourite  disciple  of  the  celebrated  Angelo  Poli-* 
tian,  and  John  Lascaris,  at  Florence,  and  was  patronized 
by  Lorenzo  the  MagniBcent,  Having  determined  on  an 
ecclesiastical  life,  he  undertook  the  care  of  a  congregation, 
and  was  appointed  preceptor  to  John  de  Medici,  afterwards 
pope  Leo  X.  Favorinus  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
Medicean  library  in  the  year  1512,  and  in  1514  bishop  of 
Nocera.  He  died  in  1537.  It  was  in  1523  that  he  pub- 
lished his  Greek  lexicon  at  Rome,  one  of  the  earliest  mo* 
dern  lexicons  of  that  language,  and  compiled,  from  Sui- 
das,  the  Etymologicum  Magnum,  Phryuicus,.  Hesychius, 
Harpooration,  and  other  ancient  lexicons,  published  and 
unpublished  g  and  from  the  notes  of  Eustatbius,  and  the 

'  Ath.  Ox.  Tol.  I.— Walton's  Hiit  of  Poelry.— Phillipf»i  Theatrdm,  by  Sir 
E  Brydgea.— CeDS.  Lit.  vol.  ll.— ReitituU,  vol.  I.— Aikio's  Biog,  Memoict  of 
Mcdiciiie,  i  Moren.— Diet  UitU 
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acboliasu.  It  U  written  entirely  in  Greek,  and  is  now 
superseded  l}y  other  works  of  more  po{>ular  use ;  though  it 
may  still  be  serviceable,  in  supplying  various  readings  of 
Suidas  and  others,,  of  which  Favorinus  probably  consulted 
very  ancient  manuscripts.  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
Partoli,  Venice,   1712,  folio.' 

PHERECRATES,  a  celebrated  Greek  comic  poet,  con* 
temporary  with  Plato  ami  Aristophanes,  flourished  about 
420  B.C.  He  followed  the  style  of  the  ancient  comedy, 
which,  instead  of  feigned  and  imaginary  persons,  intro-' 
duced  living  characters  on  the  stage,  who  were  known  to 
the  spectators  by  their  names  and  distinguishing  marks, 
and  turned  them  into  ridicule;  but  Pberecrates  is  said  to 
have  been  very  moderate  in  his  use  of  this  licence.  Twenty 
one  comedies  are  attributed  to  this  poet,  of  which  we  bave 
only  some  fragments  remaining,  collected  by  Hertelius  and 
Grotius.  It  appears  from  these  fragments,  some  of  which 
are  given  by  Cumberland,  or  rather  Bentley,  in  **The 
Observer,"  that  Pherecrates  wrote  very  pure  Greek,  and 
excelled  in  that  nice  and  delicate  raillery  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Attic  urbanity.  He  invented  a  kind  of  verses, 
called,  from  his  name,  Pherecratian ;  consisting  of  the 
three  last  feet  of  an  hexameter,  the  first  of  these  three  feet 
being  always  a  spondee.  This  verse  of  Horace,  for  exam* 
|)Ie,  "  Quamvis  Pontica  Pinus,'*  is  a  Pherecratian  verse^ 
M.  Burette,  in  tom.  XV,  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions, 
bas  examined  a  fragment  of  this  poet  concerning  music^ 
which  may  be  found  in  Plutarch.* 

PHERECYDES,  an  eminetu  philosopher,  and  the  first 
preceptor  of  Pythagoras^  was  a  uativeof  the  island  of  Scy« 
rus,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  near  Delos,  and  flourished  about 
.  the  45th  olympiad,  or  B.  C.  600,  It  has  been,  maintained, 
with  great  erudition,  that  Pherecydes  derived  his  principles 
of  philosophy  and  theogony  from  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Phcenicians ;  but  little  dependence,  Brucker  thinks,  is  to 
be  placed  upon  the  authorities  by  which  this  opinion  is 
supported;  and  it  will  appear,  upon  inquiry,  that  the 
tenets  of  this  philosopher  were  not  less  similar  to  those 
of  the  most  ancient  Grecian  and  barbaric  philosophers^ 
than  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Phcenicians.  The  opinion 
of  Josephus,  that  Pherecydes  studied  philosophy  in  Egjrpt, 
seems   more   probable ;    for    Egypt   was,    at    that  time^ 

1  Fabricii  Bibl.  Ora^— Cbaufepie.— Saxii  Ooomatt 
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Qnivenally  resorted  to  as  the  seat  of  learning ;  the  symbo* 
Ileal  method  of  teaching,  which  was  made  use  of  by  Phere* 
cydes,  was  perfectly  after  the.  Egyptian  manner ;  and  the 
general  aspect  of  bis  doctrine  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  dogmas  of  the  Egyptian  school. 

The  particulars  which  remain,  of  the  life  of  Pherecydes, 
are  few  and  imperfect.  Marvellous  circumstances  have 
been  related  of  him,  which  only  deserve  to  be  mentioned, 
in  order  to  shew  that  what  has  been  deemed  supernatural 
by  ignorant  spectators,  may  be  easily  conceived  to  have 
happened  from  natural  causes.  A  ship  in  full  sail  was  at  a 
distance,  approaching  iu  harbour :  Pherecydes  predicted 
that  it  would  never  come  into  the  haven,  and  it  happened 
accordingly;  for  a  storm  arose,  which  sunk  the  vessel. 
After  drinking  water  from  a  well,  he  predicted  an  earth- 
quake, which  happened  three  days  afterwards.  It  is  easy 
to  suppose,  that  these  predictions  might  have  been  the 
result  of  a  careful  observation  of  those  phsenomena  which 
commonly  precede  storms  or  earthquakes,  in  a  climate 
where  they  frequently  happen.  This  is  the  more  probable, 
-as  it  is  well  known  to  have  been  a  usual  practice  with  the  an* 
cients,  and  particularly  with  Pythagoras,  the  pupil  of  Phe- 
recydes, to  impose  upon  the  ignorant  multitude,  by  pretend- 
ing to  powers  which  they  did  not  possess,  and  particularly 
by  applying  their  knowledge  of  nature  to  the  purposes  of 
imposture.  Pherecydes  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  among 
the  Grecians  who  wrote  concerning  the  nature  of  the  gods ; 
but  this  can  only  mean*,  that  he  was  the  first  who  ventured 
to  write  upon  these  subjects  in  prose;  for,  before  bis 
time,  Orpheus,  Musa&us,  and  others,  had  written  theo- 
gooies  iu  verse.  Pherecydes  was  much  esteemed  at  Lace* 
deemon,  on  account  of  his  poetry  inculcating  the  maxims 
of  Lycurgus.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  It  is  not 
easy  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  doctrines  which  he 
taught:  be  probably  believed  in  an  eternal  first  cause  of 
all  things,  and  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  According 
to  Cicero,  he  was  the  first  philosopher  in  whose  writings 
this  doctrine  appeared.  He  is  said  to  have  taught  the  belief 
of  the  transmigration  of  the  soul :  this  is  probably  true ;  it 
being  a  tenet  commonly  received  among  the  Egyptians, 
and  afterwards  taught  by  Pythagoras,  who  was,  as  before 
pbserved,  a  pupil  of  Pherecydes.  * 

}  Diogenet  Laertias,— SUnley's  Pbilotophy.^Bracl^er, 
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'  PHIDIAS)  the  most  celebrated  sculptor  of  antiquity. 
was  an  Athenian,  and  a  contemporary  of  the  celebrated 
Pericles,  who  flourished  in  the  SSd  olympiad,  or  B.C.  440 
to  450.     This  wonderful  artist  was  not  only  consummate  in 
the  use  of  his  tools,  but  accomplished  in  those  sciences 
and  branches  of  knowledge  which  belong  to  his  profession ; 
as  history,  poetry,  fable,  geometry,  optics,  &c.     He  first 
taught  the  Greeks  to  imitate  nature  perfectly  in  this  way ; 
and  all  his  works,  distinguished  for  their  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity, were  received  with  admiration.    They  were  also 
incredibly,  numerous;  for  he  united  the  greatest  facility 
with   the  greatest  perfection.     His  Nemesis   was  ranked 
annong  his  first  works;  and  is  said  to  have  been  carved  out 
of  a  block  of  marble  which  was  found  in  the  camp  of  the 
Persians,  after  they  were  defeated  in  the  plains  of  Mara- 
thon.    He  made  an  excellent  statue  of  Minerva  for  the 
Pl^teans;  but  the  statue  of  this  goddess,  in  her  magni- 
ficent temple  at  Athens,   of  which  there  are  still  some 
ruined  remains,  was  a  more  astonishing  production  of  hu- 
man art.     Pericles,  who  had  the  care  of  this  pompous 
edifice,    gave  orders   to  Phidias,    whose  talents  he  well 
knew,  to  make  a  statue  of  the  goddess ;  and  Phidias  formed 
a  figure  of  ivory  and  gold,  thirty-nine  feet  high.     Writers 
never  speak  of  this  illustrious  monument  of  skill  without 
raptures;  yet  what  has  rendered  the  name  of  the  artist 
immortal,  proved  at  that  time  his  ruin.     He  had  carved 
upon  the  shield  of  the  goddess  his  own  portrait  and  that  of 
Pericles,  which  the  envious  censured  as  a  crime.     He  was 
also  charged  with  embezzling  part  of  the  materials  which 
were  designed  for  the  statue.  Upon  this  be  withdrew  to  Elis, 
and  took  a  most  honourable  revenge  over  the  ungrateful 
Athenians,  by  making  for  that  pFace  the  Olympic  Jupiter, 
which  was  afterwards  ranked  among  the  most  wonderful 
pieces  of  art  in  the  world.     It  was  executed  with  astonish- 
ing sublimity  of  conception ;  its  dimensions  being  sixty 
feet  high,  and  every  .way  proportioned.     "  The  majesty  of 
the  work  equalled  the  majesty  of  the  God,**  says  Quintilian ; 
**  and  its  beauty  seems  to  have  added  lustre  to  the  religion 
of  the  country.**     Phidiiis  concluded  his  labours  witb  this 
master-piece;  and  the  Eleans,  to  do  honour  to  bis  me-^ 
mory,  appropriated   to  his  descendants  an  oflBce,  which 
iconsisted  in  preserving  from  injury  this  magnificent  image. ^ 

*  Plioii  Nat.   Hist.— Junius  de  Pictnra  veterum.— -Plutarch  in  Peficl^s.-^ 
C^itttilian  Inst.  Ormt. 
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PHILELPHUS  (Francis),  a  learned  Italian,  was  born 
in  1898,  at  ToleDtino,  in  the  march  of  Ancona.  He  stu- 
died at  Padua,  where  he  made  such  progress,  that  at 
eighteen  be  became  professor  of  eloquence.  The  fame  of 
his  talents  having  gained  him  an  invitation  to  Venice,  he 
was  honoured  with  the  rank  of  citizen,  and  was  sent  by 
the  republic  as  secretary  to  their  embassy  at  Constantino- 
ple in  1419,  and  be  took  advantage  of  this  employment  to 
make  himself  master  of  Greek.  He  there  married  Theo- 
dora, daughter  of  the  learned  Emmanuel  Chrysoloras, 
about  1419.  Becoming  at  length  known  to  the  emperor 
John  Paleologus,  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  8igis- 
mund  emperor  of  Germany,  to  implore  his  aid  against 
the  Turks.  After  this  he  taught  at  Venice,  Florence, 
Siena,  Bologna,  and  Milan,  with  astonishing  success.  He 
was  not,  however,  without  his  defects.  He  wished  to 
reign  alone  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  could  not  bear 
contradiction  without  being  extremely  irritated.  He  would 
dispute  on  the  most  trivid  points;  and  once  wagered  lOO 
crowns,  on  some  minute  question  of  grammar,  against  the 
beard  of  a  Greek  philosopher  named  Timotheus.  Having 
won,  no  solicitation  could  prevail  upon  him  to  remit  the 
fine,  and  he  most  unmercifully  shaved  his  antagonist,  in 
spite  of  very  ample  offers.  To  this  presumptuous  turn  he 
joined  a  prodigality  and  a  restlessness,  which  filled  bi^  life 
with  uneasiness.  Menage  has  accused  him  of  destroying 
a  copy  of  Cicero  "  De  Gloria,"  the  only  one  then  exist* 
ing,  after  having  transfused  the  greater  part  of  it  into  a 
treatise  of  his  own ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  accu- 
sation was  just  Other  learned  men  have  been  also  sus- 
pected ;  but  all  that  is  certain  is,  that  the  work  was  extant 
in  the  time  of  Petrarch,  who  mentions  having  a  copy  of  it, 
i^hich  has  since  been  utterly  lost  Philelpbus  died  at 
Florence  July  31,  1481^  being  then  83.  His  works  con- 
sist of  odes,  dialogues,,  orations,  &c.  of  which  the  follow- 
ing editions  are  in  most  request:  L  *^  Orationes  et  non- 
nuUa  alia  opera,  Plntarchi  apophthegmata,  ab  eodem  e 
Grseco  in  Latinum  conversa,''  4to.  This  is  a  very  rare 
edition,  and  contains  a  letter  from  Philelpbus  to  Maria 
Sforza,  dated  from  Milan,  1481.  There  are  reprinu  at 
Venice  in  1482,  1491,  1493,  &c.  but  of  little  yalue. 
52.  ^^  Odse,''  Brix.  1497>  4to.  3.  <<  Satyrarum  Hecatosticon 
prima  decas  (decades  decem),"  Milan,  1476,  small  folio, 
of  uncommon  rarity.    4.  <^  Satyrarum  decades  decern,'*  Ve« 
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nice,  1502,  4t6.  5.  '<  Satyrse  centum  distinct®  decern 
decadibus  Catholicis  passim  refertse  sententiis:  praemissa 
autboris  vita  ab  Egid.  Perrino  Campano,  &c.'^  Paris, 
150S.  De  Bure  says,  that  the  life  announced  in  the  title 
cf  this  edition  is  not  to  be  found  in  such  copies  as  he  has 
seen.  6.  <' Epistolarum  familiarum  libri  triginta  septem,'* 
Venice,  1502,  folio.  7.  "  Fabulae,"  Venice,  1480,  4to. 
In  his  letters  are  innumerable  proofs  of  his  arr9gant  and 
suspicious  temper.  His  works,  collected,  were  published 
at  Basle  in  1739.' 

PHILEMON,  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  contemporary 
with  Menander,  whose  rival  he  was,  and  though  inferior^ 
was  frequently  successful  against  him  by  means  of  intrigue 
or  the  partiality  of  friends,  was,  by  the  account  of  Suidas, 
a  Syracusan  by  birth  ;  but  Strabo  says  that  he  was  born  at 
Solse,  in  Cilicia,  He  was  some  years  older  than  Menander, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  Quintilian  fairly  next  to  him  in 
merit,  though  unfit  to  be  preferred  to  him.  Apuleius 
speaks  still  more  favonrably,  saying  only  that  he  was 
fortasse  impar ;  and  adds,  that  there  are  to  be  found 
in  his  dramas  '^  many  witty  strokes,  plots  ingeniously  dis* 
posed,  discoveries  strikingly  brought  to  light,  characters 
well  adapted  to  their  parts,  Sentiments  that  accord  with 
human  life,  jests  that  do  not  degrade  the  sock,  and  gravity 
that  does  not  intrench  upon  tlie  buskin.*'  Philemon^  who 
flourished  274  B.C.  lived  to  the  extraordinary  age  of  101 
years,  and  composed  ninety  comedies.  Menander,  indeed, 
composed  more,  and  in  less  time,  but  even  this  was  extra-, 
ordinary.  His  longevity  was  the  result  of  great  temper- 
ance, and  a  placid  frame  of  mind.  Frugal,  to  a  degree 
that  subjected  him  to  the  charge  of  avarice,  he  never 
weakened  his  faculties  or  constitution  by  excess :  and  be 
summed  up  all  his  wishes  in  one  rational  and  moderatet 
petition  to  heaven,  which  throws  a  most  favourable  light 
upon  his  character :  ^  I  pray  for  health  in  the  first  place ; 
in  the  next,  for  success  in  my  undertakings;  thirdly,  for  a 
cheerful  heart ;  and  lastly,  to  be  out  of  debt  to  all  man^ 
kind.''  A  petition  which  seems  to  have  been  granted  in 
all  its  parts.  As  he  lived  in  constant  serenity  of  mind,  so 
he  died  without  pain  of  body ;  for,  having  called  together 
a  number  of  his  friends  to  the  reading  of  a  play  which  he 
had  newly  finished^  and  sitting,  as  was  the  custom  in  that 

>  Chaufepie.«i^Ni€eran,  toL  VI.— Tirabotcliir-Rofcoe^s  LoreDso. 
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serene  climate^  under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven,  an  un^ 
foreseen  fall  of  rain  broke  up  the  company >  just  when  the 
old  man  bad  got  into  the  third  act,  in  the  very  warmest 
interests  of  his  fable.  His  hearers,  disappointed  by  this 
unlucky  check  to  their  entertainment,  interceded  with  him 
for  the  remainder  on  the  day  following,  to  which  he  rea* 
dily  assented ;  and  a  great  company  being  then  assembled, 
whom  the  fame  of  the  rehearsal  had  brought  together,  they 
Sat  a  considerable  time  in  expectation  of  the  poet,  till  wea- 
ried out  with  waiting,  and  unable  to  account  for  his  want 
of  punctuality,  some  of  his  intimates  were  dispatched  in 
Quest  of  him,  who,  having  entered  his  house,  and  made 
their  way  to  bis  chamber,  found  the  old  man  dead  on  his 
couch,  in  his  usual  meditating  posture,  his  features  placid 
and  composed,  and  with  every  symptom  that  indicated 
a  death  without  pain  or  struggle.  The  fragments  of  Phi- 
lemon are  in  general  of  a  sentimental  tender  cast;  and 
though  they  enforce  sound  and  strict  morality,  yet  no  one 
instance  occurs  of  that  gloomy  misanthropy,  that  harsh  and 
dogmatizing*  spirit,  which  too  often  marks  the  maxims  of 
his  more  illustrious  rival.  They  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished by  GrotiuS)  together  with  those  of  Menander ;  the 
greater  part  having  been  preserved  by  Stob«us.  Several  of 
them,  as  well  as  the  fragments  of  the  other  Greek  comic 
poels,.  have  been  translated  by  Mr.  Cumberland  in  bis 
"  Observer,"  to  which  we  refer  our  readers  for  further 
information.  ^ 

PHILIDOR  (Andrew),  an  eminent  musician  and 
chess-player,  born  atOreuxin  1726,  was  descended  from  a 
long  line  of  musical  ancestors,  who,  in  different  branches 
of  the  art,  had  been  attached  to  the  court  ever  since  the 
time  of  Louis  XIII.  The  family-name  was  Danican  ;  and 
it  is  pretended  that  this  monarch,  himself  a  dilettante  ma- 
sician,  occasioned  the  surname  of  Philidor,  a  famous  per- 
former on  the  hauibois,  whom  this  prince  had  heard  in  his 
progress  through  France,  to  be  given  to  Danican,  whose 
instrument  being  the  hauibois,  when  the  king  heard  him 
perform,  he  cried  out,  "  Here's  another  Philidor !"  An- 
drew  was  educated  as  a  page  or  chorister  in  the  chapel- 
royal,  under  Campra,  and  in  1737  he  produced  his  first 
anthem,  which  was  performed  in  the  chapel,  and  com- 
plimented by  the  king  as  an.  extraordinary  production  for  i^ 

<  VossIiM  de  Po«t,  Qnec^-Cooiberlaiyt'i  Ob9erTer^ 
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child  of  eleven  years  oI<L  On  his  change  of  voice,  aitd 
quitting  the  chapel,  he  established  himself  at  Paris,  where 
be  subsisted  by  a  few  scholars,  and  by  copying  music ;  but 
every  year  he  went  to  Versailles  with  a  new  motet. 

The  progress  which  he  bad  made  at  chess  awakened  in 
him  a  desire  to  travel,  in  order  to  try  his  fortune ;  and 
in  1745  be  set  out  for  Holland,  England,  Germany,  &c. 
In  these  voyages  be  formed  his  taste  in  music  upon  the  best 
Italian  models.  In  1753  he  iried  his  strength  as  a  musical 
composer  in  London,  by  new  setting  Drydei}'s  ode  on  St. 
Cecilia^s  day.  Handel  is  said,  by  his  biographer,  to  have 
found  bis  chorusses  well  written,  hut  discovered  a  want  of 
taste  in  his  airs.  As  his  time  was  more  occupied  by  chess 
than  music,  he  printed  in  London,  by  a  large  subscription,. 
in  1749,  his  "  Analysis  of  the  Game  of  Chess."  In  1754 
he  returned  to  Paris,  in  the  month  of  November,  and  de- 
voted his  whole  time  to  music.  He  bad  his  ^^  LaudsB  Jeru- 
salem^' performed  at  Versailles ;  but  it  was  found  to  be  too 
Italian;  and  as  the  queen  of  Louis  XV.  disliked  that  s^le 
of  music  in  the  church,  his  hopes  of  obtaining,  by  this  com- 
position, a  place  of  maltre  de  chapelle,  were  frustrated. 

In  1757  he  composed  an  act  of  a  serious  opera;  but 
Ribel,  opera-ihanager,  would  not  let  it  be  performed,  tell- 
ing him  that  he  would  have  no  airs  introduced  in  the  scenes 
of  that  theatre.  From  this  time,  however,  to  1779,  he 
composed  various  operas  for  the  French  stage,  that  were 
much  approved.  In  the  last-mentioned  year,  he  com- 
posed, in  London,  **  The  Carmen  Seculare,"  of  Horace," 
in  the  conduct  of  which,  Philidor  placed  himself  under 
the  guidance  of  Baretti.  The  performance  was  attended, 
at  Freemasons*  Hall,  by  all  persons  of  learning  and  talents, 
in  expectation  of  a  revival  of  the  music  of  the  ancients, 
and,  by  many,  of  its  miraculous  powers.  To  what  kind 
of  music  the  *'  Carmen  Seculare"  was  performed  at  Rome, 
we  pretend  not  to  sfiy ;  but  in  London,  adds  Dr.  Burney, 
we  could  trace  the  composers  models  for  the  chorusses  in 
the  oratorios  of  Handel,  and  the  operas  of  Rameau ;  and 
for  the  airs,  in  his  own  comic  operas,  and  the  favourite  me- 
lodies then  in  vogue  in  that  theatre,  many  of  which,  with 
Italian  words  and  Italian  singing,  particularly  those  of 
Gretry,  would  be  elegant  and  pleasing  music  any  where. 
Philidor,  however,  in  setting  the  secular  ode,  it  must  be 
confessed,  manifested  his  knowledge  of  counterpoint  in  the 
style  of  the  old  masters ;  and  that,  in  spite  of  ches9,  be 
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bad  found  time  for  tbe  seriout  study  of  music.  We  beliere 
that  no  one  found  bimaelf  much  tbe  wiser  coneeming  tbe 
music  of  the  ancients^  after  hearing  this  music  performed 
to  Latin  words,  than  alter  bearing  an  oratorio  of  ilandel^ 
or  an  opera  of  Rameau.  For  the  last  two  months  of  hia 
life,  he  was  kept  alive  merely  by  art,  and  tbe  kiod  atteo* 
tions  of  an  old  and  worthy  friend.  To  the  last  momeut  of 
his  existence  he  enjoyed,  though  near  seventy  years  c»f 
age,  a  strong  retentive  memory,  which  had  long  rendered 
him  remarkable  in  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance  in  this 
capitaL  Mr.  Philidor  was  a  member  of  the  chess-club 
near  30  years ;  and  was  a  man  of  those  meek  qualities  that 
Tendered  him  not  less  esteemed  as  a  companion  than  ad- 
mired for  his  extraordinary  skill  in  the  intricate  and  ar» 
duous  game  of  chess,  for  which  he  was  pre-eminently  dis- 
tinguidbed.  Not  two  months  before  his  death  he  played 
two  games  blindfold,  at  tbe  same  time,  against  two  excel- 
lent chess-players,  and  was  declared  tbe  conqueror.  What 
seemed  most  to  have  shook  tbe  poor  old  man's  constitu- 
tion, and  to  have  precipitated  his  exit,  was  tbe  not  being 
able  to  procure  a  passport  to  return  to  France  to  visit  bu 
family,  who  were  living  there,  before  be  paid  the  last  debt 
of  nature.  But  this  r^usal  was  rendered  more  bitter,  on 
its  being  intimated  that  he  was  a  suspected  character,  and 
bad  been  one  of  those  persons  denounced  by  a  committee 
of  French  informers.  From  the  moment  be  was  m^e  ac- 
quainted with  this  circa nutance,  he  became  the  martyr  of 
grief:  his  philosophy  forsook  him;  his  tears  incessantly 
ilowed ;  and  he  sunk  into  tbe  grav;e  without  a  groan,  on 
the  31st  of  August,   1795.' 

PHILIPPI  (Henry),  a  learned  Jesuit,  was  b(H-n  at 
Luxemburg,  in  the  vicinity  of  St  Hubert's,  in  the  Ar- 
dennes, in  1575.  He  entered  the  society  of  the  Je- 
suits at  the  age  of  twenty-one :  and  besides  bis  other 
accomplishments,  was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of 
scriptui^l  history  and  chronology.  After  taking  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  divinity,  he  was  employed,  according  to  the 
usual  practice  of  his  order,  in  teaching  philosophy,  scho- 
lastic divinity,  and  biblical  literature,  in  the  universities  of 
Gratz,  Vienna,  and  Prague.  He  died  at  Ratisbon  in  1636, 
about  the  age  of  6 1 ,  leaving,  among  other  works  of  inferior 
importance,  1.  **  Chronologica  Synopsis  sacrorum  Tempo- 

1  Bumey»  hi  R«et*t  Cych>pedia.— Account  io  the  last  «ditioi  of  tbii  Dit* 
^iooarjr. 
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ram/'  1624.  2.  ^*  Manuale  Chronologioum  veteris  Tetta«- 
mentV  1635.  3.  ^<  Cbronologiae  Veteris  Testamentl  accu--^ 
ratum  Ezainen/'  1637,  &c.' 

PHILIPS  (Ambrose),  an  English  poet,  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  family  in  Leicestershire,  and  educated  at 
St.  John's-college,  in  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  de* 
grees  of  A.B.  in  1696,  and  A.M.  in  1700,  at  which  time  he 
ebtained  a  fellowship.  While  at  college  also  be  is  sup- 
posed to  have  written  his  <<  Pastorals,"  which  invoked  him 
so  seriously  with  the  wits  and  critics  of  the  age.  Whea 
be  quitted  the  university,  and  repaired  to  the  metropolis, 
he  became,  as  Jacob  expresses  himself,  *^  one  of  the  wits 
at  Button's;"  and  there  contracted  an  acquaintance  with 
the  gentlemen  of  the  belles  lettres,  who  frequented  it.  Sir 
Richard  Steele  was  his  particular  friend,  and  inserted  in 
his  Tatler,  N*.  12,  a  little  poem  of  his,  called  "  A  Winter 
Piece,**  dated  from  Copenhagen,  the  9th  of  May,  1709, 
and  addressed  to  the  earl  of  Dorset.  Sir  Richard  thus 
mentions  it  with  honour :  ^*  This  is  as  fine  a  piece  as  we 
ever  bad  from  any  of  the  schools  of  the  most  learned  paipt- 
ers.  Such  images  as  these  give  us  a  new  pleasure  in  our 
sight,  and  fix  upon  our  minds  traces  of  reflection,  which 
accompany  us  wherever  the  like  objects  occur.**  Pope, 
too,  who  had  a  confirmed  aversion  to  Philips^  while  he 
affected  to  despise  his  other  works,  always  excepted  this 
out  of  the  number,  and  mentioned  it  as  the  production  of 
a  man  **  who  could  write  very  nobly.** 

Steele  was  also  an  admirer  of  Philips*s  "  Pastorals,** 
which  had  then  obtained  a  great  number  of  readers;  and 
was  about  to  form  a  critical  comparison  of  Pope's  Pastorals 
with  those  of  Philips,  with  a  view  of  giving  the  preference 
to  the  latter.  Pope,  apprized  of  Steele's  design,  and  al- 
ways jealous  of  his  own  reputation,  contrived  the  most 
artful  method  to  defeat  it ;  which  was,  by  writing  a  paper 
for  the  Guardian,  Na  40,  after  several  others  bad  been 
employed  there  on  pastoral  poetry,  upon  the  merits  of 
Philips  and  himself;  and  so  ordering  it,  as  that  himself 
was  found  the  better  versifier,  while  Philips  was  preferred 
as  the  best  Arcadian.  Upon  the  publication  of  this  paper, 
the  enemies  of  Pope  exulted  to  see  him  placed  below 
Philips  in  a  species  of  poetry  upon  which  he  was  supposed 
to  value  himself^  bnt  were  extremely  mortified  soon  after 

( Morerl— Diet.  Uist, 
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to  find  that  Pope  bimself  was  the  real  author  of  the  paper/ 
and  that  the  whole  criticism  was  an  irony.  The  neict  work 
Philips  published,  according  to  the  common  account,  was 
**  The  Life  of  JcAin  Williams,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Archbishop  of  York,  in  tbe 
reigns  of  James  and  Charles  I/'  He  is  supposed  to  have 
undertaken  this,  for  the  sake  of  making  known  his  political 
principles,  which  were  those  of  the  Whigs.  But  we  doubt 
whether  this,  which  was  published  in  1700,  was  not  prior 
to  the  publication  of  his  pastorals. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  fell  uuder  the  severe  displeasure 
of  Pope,  who  satirized  him  with  his  usual  keenness.  It 
was  said  he  used  to  mention  Pope  as  an  enemy  to  the  go^^ 
▼ernment ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  revenge  which  Pope 
took  upon  him  for  this  abuse,  greatly  ruffled  his  temper. 
Philips  was  not  Pope^s  match  in  satirical  attack,  and  there-^ 
fore  had  recourse  to  another  weapon,  for  he  stuck  up  a 
rod  at  Button*s  coffee  house,  with  which  he  threatened  to 
chastise  his  antagonist  whenever  be  should  meet  him.  But 
Pope  prudently  declined  going  to  a  place  where  he  must 
have  felt  the  resentment  of  an  enraged  author,  as  much  su- 
perior to  him  in  bodily  strength,  as  inferior  in  genius  and 
skill  in  versifying. 

Besides  Pope,  there  were  some  other  writers  who  have 
written  in  burlesque  of  Philips^s  poetry,  which  was  sin- 
gular in  its  manner,  and  not  difficult  to  imitate ;  particu- 
larly Mr.  Henry  Carey,  who  by  some  lines  in  Philips*s  style, 
and  which  were  once  thought  to  be  dean  Swift's,  fixed  on 
that  author  the  name  of  Namby  Pamby.  Isaac  Hawkins 
Browne  also  imitated  him  in  his  Pipe  of  Tobacco.  This, 
however,  is  written  with  great  good  humour,  and  though 
intended  to  burlesque,  is  by  no  means  designed  to  ridicule 
Philips,  he  having  made  the  same  trial  of  skill  on  Swift, 
I^ope,  Thomson,  Young,  and  Gibber.  As  a  dramatic 
writer.  Philips  has  certainly  considerable  merit,  and  one 
of  his  plays  long  retained  its  popularity.  This  was  "  The 
Distressed  Mother,'*  from  the  French  of  Racine,  acted  in 
1711.  The  others  were,  "  The  Briton,"  a  tragedy,  acted 
in  1721  ;  and  "  Humfirey  Duke  of  Gloucester,"  acted  also 
in  1721.  The  "  Distrest  Mother"  was  concluded  with 
the  most  successful  Epilogue,  written  by  Budgell,  thai 
ever  was  spoken  in  the  English  theatre.  It  was  also  highlj 
praised  in  the  "  Spectator." 
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J^bilips's  circiinistaiices  were  in  general,  through  his  life, 
not  only  easy,  but  rattier  affluent,  in  consequence  of  his 
being  connected,  by  his  political  principles,  with  persons  of 
great  rank  and  consequence.  He  was  concerned  with  Dr. 
Hugh  Boulter,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Armagh,  the  right 
honourable  Richard  West,  lord*  chancellor  of  Ireland,  the 
rev.  Mr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  and  the  rev.  Mr.  Henry  Steven^ 
in  writing  a  series  of  Papers,  many  of  them  very  excellent, 
called  "  The  Free-Thinker,"  which  were  all  pub(ished  tb* 
gether  by  Philips,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  In  the  latter  part  of 
queen  Anne^^  reign,  he  was  secretary  to  the  Hanover'club, 
9  set  of  noblemeu  and  gentlemen  who  had  formed  an  asso- 
ciation in  honour  of  that  succession,  and  for  the  support  of 
its  interests ;  and  who  used  particularly  to  distinguish  in 
their  toasts  such  of  the  fair  sex  as  were  most  zealously  at^ 
tached  to  the  illustrious  house  of  Brunswick.  Mr.  Philips's 
station  in  this  club,  together  with  the  :^al  shewn  in  bi^ 
writings,  recommendrng  him  to  the  notice  and  favour  of 
the  new  government,  he  was,  soon  after  the  accession  of 
king  George  I.  put  ituo  the  commissioii  of  the  peace,  and 
in  1717,  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  lottery. 
On  bis  friend  Dr.  Boulter's  being  made  primate  of  Ireland, 
he  accompanied  that  prelate,  and  in  Sept.  1734,  was  ap- 
pointed registrar  of  the  prerogative  court  at  Dublin,  bad 
other  considerable  preferments  bestowed  on  him,  and  was 
elected  a  member  of  tlie  house  of  commons  thercj  as  re- 
presentative for  the  county  of  Armagh.  At  length,  having 
purchased  an  annuity  for  life,  of  400^  per  annum,  became 
over  to  England  some  time  in  1748,  but  did  not  long  en- 
joy bis  fortune,  being  struck  with  a  palsy,  bf  which  Jie 
died  June  18,  1749,  in  his  seventy -eighth  year,  at  his 
house  in  Hanover- street;  and  was  buried  in  Audley  chapel. 
*^  Of  his  personal  character,''  says  Dr  Johnson,  *^all  I  have 
heard  is,  that  he  was  eminent  for  bravely  and  skill  in  the 
sword,  and  that  in  conversation  he  was  somewhat  solemn 
and  pompous."  He  is  somewhere  called  Quaker  Philips, 
for  what  does  not  appear.  Paul  Whitehead  relates,  th^t 
when  Mr.  Addison  was  secretary  of  state.  Philips  upplied 
to  him  for  some  preferment,  but  was  coolly  answered, 
•<  that  it  was  thought  that  he  was  already  provided  for,  by 
being  made  a  justice  for  Westminster."  To  this  observa- 
tion our  author  with  some  indignation  replied,  "  Though 
pbetry  was  a  trade  he  could  not  live  by,  yet  he  scorned  to 
owe  subsistence  to  another  which  be  ought  not  to  live  by." 

Vol.  XXIV.  G  o 
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**  Among  bis  poems/'  says  Dr.  JcAinsoD,  tb^  <  Letter 
from  Denmark/  may  be  justly  praised ;  the  *  Pastorals,' 
which  by  the  writer  of  the  Guardian  were  ranked  as  one  of 
the  four  genuine  productions  of  the  rustic  muse,  cannot 
surely  be  despicable.  That,  they  exhibit  a  mode  of  life 
which  did  not  exist,  nor- ever  existed,  is  not  to  be  ob- 
jected; the  supposition  of  such  a  state  is  allowed  to  Pas- 
toral. In  his  other  poems  he  cannot  be  denied  the  praise 
of  lines  sometimes  elegant ;  but  he  hss  seldom  much  force, 
or  muob  comprehension.  The  pieces  that  please  best  are 
those  which,  from  Pope  and  Pope's  adherents,  procured 
him  the  name  of  Namby  Pamby,  the  poems  of  short  lines, 
by^  which  he  paid  his  court  to  all  ages  and  characters,  from 
Walpole,  the  ^^  steerer  of  the  realm,*'  to  Miss  PuUeney  in 
the  nursery.  The  numbers  are  smooth  and  sprightly,  and 
the  diction  is  seldom  faulty.  They  are  not  loaded  with 
much  thought,  yet,  if  they  had  been  written  by  Addison, 
they  would  have  had  admirers :  little  things  are  not  valued 
but  when  they  are  done  by  those  who  can  do  greater.  In 
his  translations  from  Pindar  he  found  the  art  of  reaching 
all  the  obscurity  of  the  Theban  bard,  however  he  may  fall 
below  bis  sublimity  ;  be  will  be  allowed,  if  he  has  less  fire, 
to  have  more  smoke.  He  has  added  nothing  to  English 
poetry,  yet  at  least  half  his  book  deserves  to  be  read :  per- 
haps be  valued  most  himself  that  part  which  the  critick 
would  rqect."* 

PHILIPS  (Catherine),  an  English  lady  once  highly 
praised  for  her  wit  and  accomplishments,  was  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Fowler,  a  merchant  of  London,  and  born  there 
Jan.  1,  16SL  She  was  educated  at  a  boarding-school  at 
Hackney ;  where  she  distinguished  herself  early  for  her 
skill  in  poetry.  When  very  young,  she  became  the  wife 
of  James  Philips,  of  the  priory  of  Cardigan,  esq.  and  after- 
wards went  with  the  viscountess  of  Dungannou  into  Ire- 
land. At  the  request  of  the  earl  of  Orrery,  'alie  traoslatecK 
from  the  French,  ^nd  dedicated  to  the  countess  of  Cork, 
"  Corneille's  tragedy  of  Pampey ;"  which  was  several  times 
acted  at  the  new  theatre  there  in  1663  and  1664,  in  which 
last  year  it  was  published..  She  translated  al^  the  four 
first  acu  of  **  Horace,"  another  tragedy  of  CoroeiUe;  the 
fifth  being  done  by  sir  John  Denham.   .  She  died  of  the 

•  JobntOQ'fl  Lives.— Pop«*i  Works,    Bowles's   eriitioo.— Tatler/  SpectalOTr 
MdGaardiSn  wiUinotes»  •dit.  1S04.— Gibber's  Ltres. 
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MbaH  p^x  in  Lotidon,  the  22(1  of  Jane,  1664>  tp  the  regret 
of  all  the  beau-monde,  io  the  thirty-third  year  pf  her  age : 
*^  having  not  Jeft,!'  says  X^angbaine,  ^<  any  of  her  siex  her 
eqoal  in  poetry.!'  —  ^' She  not  only  eqtuiiled,*'  adds  be> 
^*  all  that  is  reported  of  the  poetesses  of  antiquity,  the 
Lesbian  Sappho  and  theRoiban  Salpitia,  but  justly  found 
her  admirers  amof^g  the  greatest  poets  of  our: age  :''  and 
then  he  mention?  the  earls  of  Orrery  and  Roscommon^' 
Cowley,  and  others;  Cowley  wrote  an  ode  upon  her 
death.  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor  had  addressed  to  her  his  ^<  Mea^ 
iures  and  Offices  of  Friendship  :*'  the  second  editibn  of 
which  was  printed  in  1657,  12mo.  She  assuqpred  the  nam^ 
of  Ortuda,  and  gave  that  of  Autenor  to  her  husband ;  she 
had  likewise  a  feqaale  friend  Anne  Owen,  who  was  Lucasia* 
In  1667,  were  printed,  in  folio,  "  Poems  by  the  most  dew 
servedly  admired  Mr^.  Catherine  Philips,  ^he  nfatchles* 
Orinda.  To  which  is  added.  Monsieur  Corneille*s  Pompey 
and  Horace,  tragedies.  With  several  other  traoslationf 
from  the  French  */*  and  her  portrait  before  them,  engraven 
by  FaHhorn.  There  was  likewise  another  edition  in  1678, 
folio^  in  the  preface  of  which  we  are  told,  that  ^<  she.  wrote 
her  familiar  letters  with  great  facility,  in  a  very  fair  hand« 
and  perfect  orthography ;  and  if  they  were  collected  with 
ihose  excellent  discourses  she  wrote  on  several  subjects, 
they. would  make  a  volume  much  larger  tlian  that  of  her 
poems.'*  In  1705,  a  small  volume  of  her  letters  to  sic 
Charles  Cotterell  was  printed  under  the.  title  of  <^  Letters 
from  Orinda  to  Poliarchus  :"  the  editor  of  which  tells  us, 
that  <^  they  were  the  effect  of  an  happy  intimacy  between 
herself  and  the  late  famous  Poliarchus,  and  are  an  admi- 
rable pattern  for  the  pleasing  correspondence  of  a  virtuous 
friendship.  They  will  sufficiently. instruct  us,  bow  an  in«i 
tercourse  of  writing  between  person^  of  different  sexes 
ought  to  be  managed  with  delight  aud  innocence ;  and  teacl^ 
the  world  not  to  load  such  a  commerce  with  censure  and 
detraction,  when  it  is  removed  at  such  a  distance  from 
even  the  appearance,  of  guilt.^'  All  the  praise  of  her  con^ 
^mporaries,  hpwever,  has  not  been  sufficient  to  preserve 
her  works  from  oblivion.' 

-   PHILLIPS  (Edward),  one  of  the  n^i^ews  of  Milton, 
ii9,%  M>e  son  of  ^Edward  Phillips,  who  came  from  Shrews. 

^  Cibber*8  Livci.~&iog.  Dram.— Ccnsjir*  Lit,  tol.  II.— Bayard's  EujjIUk 
fia4iet.^KicboU>»  PteaM>  fdl.' II. 
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bury,  and  rote  to  be  secondary  in  the  Crovm-efllce,  bjr 
Anne,  sister  of  the  celebrated  poet,  and  vm^  born  m  the 
Strand,  near  Cbariilg-cross,  in  Augost  1690,  and  receiTed 
his  earliest  education  under  his  uncte.    In  1648  be  became 
a  student  of  Magdaleh'ball,  Oxford,  where  he  continued 
till  1651.     The  time  of  his  death  is  not  aseertataed.     He 
pubHshed  two  small  works,  entitled  ^' Tractattilus  de  car* 
mine  Dramatico  Poetaruin,  prsesertim  in*cboris  Tragicis, 
et  veteris  Comedise,*'  aAd  '^  Compendtosaenumeratio  Poe- 
tarum  (saltern  quorum  fama  taiaxlme  ehituit)  qui  a  tempore 
Bantis  Atigerii  usque  ad  banc  a&tatem  claruerunt ;  nempe 
Italorum,   Germanorum,  Anglorum,  &c."      These    were 
added  to  the  seventeenth  edition  of  Job.  Buchlerus*s  book, 
entitled  **  Sacrarum  profanarumque  phrasium  poeticarum 
Thesaurus,'*  &c.  Lond.  1669,  Svo.   But  he  is  better  known 
by  his  ^Theatrum  Poetarum,  oracompleat  collection  of 
the  Poets,  especially  the  most  eminent  of  all  ages,  the 
Ancients  distinguish't  from  the  Moderns  in  their  seve-^ 
rat  alphabets.      With  some  observations  and   reflections 
upon  many  of  them,  particularly  those  of  our  own  nation. 
Together  with '  a  prefatory  discourse  of  the  Poets  and 
Poetry  in  general,**  Lond.  1675.     Into  this  work  there  is, 
says  Warton,  good  reason  to  suppose  that  Milton  threw 
many  additions  and  corrections.     It  contains  critictsms  far 
ibove  the  taste  of  that  period,  and  such  as  were  not  com-> 
inon  after  the  national  taste  had  been  just  corrupted  by  the 
false  and  capricious  refinements  of  the  court  of  Charles  II. 
The  preface,  however,  discovers  more  manifest  traces  of 
Milton's  hand  than  the  book  itself. 

In  1800  sir  E.  Bridges  published  a  new  edition  of  the 
''  Hieatrum**  as  fiar  as  respects  the  English  poets,  and  has 
subjoined  very  valuable  additions  to  every  article.  The 
arrangement  in  diis  edition  is  greatly  improved  by  being 
made  chronological;  and  industrious  research  has  ga« 
ihered  much  curious  information  from  obscure  or  neglected 
sources.  Few  more  acceptable  presents  cduld  have  been 
given  to  the  public,  unless  indeed  the  learned  and  acdom-* 
plished  editor  would  perform  his  promise  to  add  a  second 
volume. 

To  Edward  Phillips,    Wood  attributes  the   following 

wojrks,  most  of  which  render  it  probable  that  he  was  an 

author  by  profession  :  I.  "  A  new  World  of  English  Words, 

or  General  Dictionary,  &c.**  Lond.  1657,  folio.     In  thif  he 

/had  made  so  much  use  of  Blount*s  <*  dossographia,*'  with* 
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out  acknowledgment,  that  the  latter  complained  of  the  in-, 
jury  in  a  letter  to  Wood,  and  speaks  of  Phillips,  as  a 
^  beggarly  half-witted  scholar,  faired  for  the  purpose  by 
some  of  the  iaw-booksellera/*  to  transcribe  that  in  four  or 
five  months,  which  cost  him  (Blount)  twice  as  many  years 
in  compiling.  At  last  he  was  provoked  to  expose  Phillips 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^'  A  world  of  Errors  discovered  in 
the  New  World  of  Words,"  1673,  folio.  Phillips  had  ^ 
yet  more  formidable  antagonist  in  Skinner,  who  in  hii 
^  Etymologicon*'  takes  many  opportunities  to  expose  hit 
ignorance.  2,  A  supplement  to  "  Speed's  Theatre,"  1676, 
folio,  a.  A  continuation  of  "  Baker's  Chronicle."  4, 
**  Tractatulus  de  modo  et  ratione  formandi  voces  deriva- 
tivas  Latinae  LinguSy"  1684,  4to.  5.  *^  Enchiridion  Lin* 
gusB  Latim?,  or  a  compendious  Latin  Dictionary,  &c." 
1684,  8vo.  6.  *^  Speculum  Linguae  Latinae,"  1634,  4ta 
These  two  last  are  chiefly  taken  from  Milton's  MS  Latin 
^<  Thesaurus."  7.  **  Poem  on  the  coronation  of  his  most 
sacred  majesty  James  II.  and  his  royal  consort  our  gracious 
queen  Mary,"  1685,  folio.  He  also  published  an  edition 
of  Drummond  of  Hawthornden's  poems,  in  1656  j  and  trans-^ 
lated  Pausanias  into  Latin  ;  and,  into  English,  two  novels 
from  J.  Perez  de  Montalvan;  and  "  The  Minority  of  St 
Lewis,  with  the  politic  conduct  of  affairs  by  his  mother 
queen  Blanch  of  Spain,  during  her  regency,"  1685,  I2mo. 
But  next  to  his  *^  Theatrum,"  we  are  mostly  indebted  to 
bim  for  his  life  of  his  illustrious  uncle. 

John  Philups,  the  other  nephew  of  >Iilton,  appears  to 
have  been  at  first  a  warm  adherent  to  his  uncle's  political 
opinions,  and  published  *<  Milton's  Defensio"  in  answer  to 
the  **  Apologia  pro  rege,  &c."  which  was  falsely  ascribed 
to  bishop  Bramhall.  His  other  publications  imply  so^ie 
change  of  sentiment,  particularly  his  ^' Satyr  against  Hypor 
crites/*  published  about  the  time  of  the  restoration,  and 
reprinted  in  .167 1  and  1680,  4to.  These  other  writings,  ac* 
cording  to  Wood, , are,  1.  **  Montelion  ;  or  the  prophetic 
almanack  for  the  year  1660,"  8vo.  2.  ^*  Maronides ;  or 
Virgil  Travestie,"  a  burlesque  on  the  5th  and  6th  books  of 
the  Eneid,"  1672  and  1673,  8vo,  and  reprinted  together 
in  1678.  >.  "Duellum  Musiqum,"  printed  with  Locke's 
♦*  Present  practice  of  Musick  vindicated,"  4.  "Mercu*  ' 
rius  Verax  ;  or  the  prisoner's  prognostications  for  the  yeai* 
1675,"  1675,  8 vp.  5.  A  Continuation  of  Heath's  Chro- 
nicle, 1676,  folio,  a  wonderful  production  from  the  author 
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of  «  Miltoni  Defensio."  6.  "  Dr.  Oates's  Narrative^  of  the 
Popish  Plqt  vindicated,"  1680,  folio.  7.  "  Character  of 
a  Popish  Successor,**  the  second  part,  1681,  folio,  disowned 
by  Elkanah  Settle,  author  of  the  first  part.  8.  '^  Specu- 
lum Crape*Gownorum ;  or,  an  old  Looking-glass  for  the 
young  academics  new  foil'd,  &c."  9.  **  Samuel  Lord 
Bishop  of  Oxon  his  celebrated  reasons  for  abrogating  the 
test,  and  notion  of  idolatry,  answered  by  Sam.  archdeacon 
of  Canterbury,"  1688,  4to.  In  Wood  we  have  no  account 
of  his  death,  but  he  adds  that  he  was  <<  a  man  of  very  loose 
principles,  atheistical,  forsakes  his  wife  and  children, 
makes  no  provision  for  them.*'  He  appears,  indeed,  from 
his  publications,  to  have  reflected  very  little  credit  on  bis 
family.' 

PHILIPS  (Fabian),  author  of  several  books  .relating  to 
ancient  customs  and  privileges  in  England,  was  the  son  of 
a  gentleman,  and  born  at  Prestbury  in  Gloucestershire, 
Sept.  28,  1601.  When  he  was  very  young,  he  spent  some 
time  in  one  of  the  inns  of  chancery  ;  and  thence  translated 
himself  to  the  Middle-temple,  where  he  became  learned  in 
the  law.  In  the  civil  war  he  continued  loyal,  having  al- 
ways been  an  assertor  of  the  king's  prerogative;  and  was 
so  zealously  attached  to  Charles  I.  that,  two  days  before 
Ihe  king  was  beheaded,  he  wrote  a  protestation  against  the 
intended  murder,  which  he  caused  to  be  printed,  and 
aflSxed  to  posts  in  all  public  places.  He  also  published,  in 
1649,  4to,  a  pamphlet  entitled  *^  Veritas  inconcusto;  or 
King  Charles  L  no  man  of  blood,  but  a  martyr  for  hit 
people:"  which  was  reprinted  in  1660,  8 vo.  In  1653, 
when  the  courts  of  justice  at  Westminster,  especially  the 
chancery,  were  voted  down  by  Oliver'-s  parliament,  he 
published  **  Considerations  against  the  dissolving  and  taking 
them  away  :"  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  Wiiliam 
Lenthall,  esq.  speaker  of  the  late  parliament,  and  of  the 
keepers  of  the  liberties  of  England.  For  some  time,  be 
was  Blazer  for  London,  Middleeex,  Cambridgeshire,  and 
Huntingdonshire ;  and  spent  much  money  in  searching  re« 
cords,  and  writing  in  favour  of  the  royal  prerogatfve  :  yet 
he  was  but  poorly  rewarded  by  the  place  of  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  regulating  the  law,  worth  200/.  per  annum, 
which   only  lasted  two  years.      After  the  restoration  of 

?  Atb.  Oi.  fol.  II.^LUe  of  Edward  prefixed  to  the  "TheaUnm''  by  Sir  B. 
Brydges. 
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Charles  II.  when  the  bill  for  taking  away  the  tenures  wa^ 
depending  in  parliament,  he  wrpte  and  published  a  book, 
to  sbei¥  the  necessity  of  preserving  ibem.  Its  title  is  <<  Te- 
aenda  non  Tollenda  :  or,  the  Necessity  of  preserving  Te-* 
nures  in  Capite,  and  by  KnightVservice,  which,  according 
to  their  first  institution,  were,  and  are  yet,  a  great  part  of 
the  saius  populi,  &c.  1660,'^  4to.  In  1663  he  published 
**  The  Antiquity,  Legality,  Reason,  Duty,  and  Necessity 
of  PrsB-emption  and  Pourveyance  for  the  King,"  4to  ;  and, 
afterwards,  many  other  pieces  upon  subjects  of  a  similar 
kind.  He  likewise  assisted  Dr.  Bates  in  his  ^<  Elenchus 
Motuum^'*  especially  «in  searching  the  Records  and  oflBces 
for  that  work.  He  died  Nov.  17,  1690,  in  bis  eighty-ninth 
year;  and  was  buried  near  his  wife,  in  the  church  of  Twy- 
Ibrd  in  Middlesex.  He  was  a  man  well  acquainted  with 
records  and  antiquities  ;  but  his  manner  of  writing  is  not 
close  or  well  digested.  He  published  various  political 
pamphlets,  and  among  them  one  in  1681,  which,  supposing 
bim  to  have  been  sincere,  proves  his  passion  for  royal  pre- 
rogative to  have  been  mu<.h  superior  to  his  sagacity  and 
judgment:  it  is  entitled  **  Urt»a  Major  et  Minor;  shewing, 
that  there  is  no  such  fear,  as  is  factiously  pretended,  of 
popery  and  arbitrary  ppwer.*^  In  the  Arcbseologia,  voL 
XI 11.  is  an  account  of  a  MS.  of  his  in  the  Harleian  collec- 
tion, entitled  **  An  Expedient  or  meanes  in  want  of  money 
,  to  pay  the  sea  and  land  forces,  or  as  many  of  them  as  shall 
be  thought  expedient  without  money  in  this  year  of  an 
almost  universal  povertie  of  the  English  nation.*'  In 
Strype*s  life  of  Whitgift  (p;  89),  is  a  notice  of  one  Fabian 
PbiMipi),  one  of  the  council  of  the  oiarches  of  Wales,  whp 
appears  to  have  been  an  ancestor  of  our  author.' 

PHILIPS  (John),. an  English  poet,  was  son  of  Dr.  Ste- 
phen. Philips,  archdeacon  of  Salop  ;  and  born  at  Bampton 
in  Oxfordshire,  Dec.  30,  1676.  After  some  domestic  edu- 
cation, be  was  setit  to  Winchester,  where,  as  we  are  told- 
by  Dr.  Sewel,  his  biographer,  he  was  soon  distinguished- 
by  the  superiority  of  his  e&ercisea^  and,  what  u  less  easily 
Xo  be  credited,  so  much  endeared  himself  to  his  sohool- 
felloMfs,  by  his  civility  and^good^nature^  that  they,  without 
murmur  or  ill-will,,  saw  him  tiid«%ed  by  the  master  with 
particular  immunities.  It  is  relami^  that,  when  he  was  at 
/s.choo)^  he  seldom  mioigled  in  pla^.with.tbe  other  boys^ 

»  AUi.  Ox;  vol.  n.— Piftf .  Bf  it. 
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but  retired  to  his  cbs^mber ;  where  his  sovereigo  pleasure 
was  to  sit,  hour  after  hour,  while  bis  hair  was  combed  by 
somebody,  whose. service  he  found  means  to  procure. 

From  school,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
poets  ancient  and  modern,  and  fixed  bis  attention  particu-' 
larly  on  Milton,  he  was,  in  1694,  removed  to  Christ  churchy 
Oxford,  where  be  performed  all  his  university  exercises 
with  applause.  Following,  however,  the  natural  bent  of 
his  genius  to  poetry,  he  continued  the  study  of  his  £avou- 
rlte  Milton,  so  intensely,  that  it  is  said  there  was  not  an 
allusion  in  ^^  Paradise  Lost,^'  drawn  from  any  hint  in  either 
Homer  or  Virgil,  to  which  be  could  not  immediately  refer. 
Yet  be  was  not  so  much  in  love  with  poetry,  as  to  neglect 
other  branches  of  learnings  and,  having  some  iateotioo  to 
apply  to  physic  as  a  profession,  he  took  much  delight  ia 
iiatucal  history,  particularly  botany ;  but  be  appears  to  have 
relinquished  these  pursuits  when  be  bad  oegun  to  acquire 
poetical  fame.  While  he  was  at  Oxford,  he  was  honoured 
with  the  acquaintance  of  the  best,  and  politest  men  in  it ; 
aiod  had  a  particular  intimacy  with  Mr.  Edmund  Smith, 
author  of  the  tragedy  of  Pbssdra  and  HippoJitus.  The  first 
poem  which  distinguished  him,  in  1703,  was  his  '^  Splendid 
Shilling  ;'^  his  next,  lantitled  ^^  Blenheim,^  be  wrote,  as  a 
rival  to  Addison^s  on  the.  same  subject,  at  the  request  of 
the  earl  of  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Henry  St.  John,  afterwards 
lard  Bolingbroke,  on  occasion  of  the  victory  obtained  at 
that  place  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  in  1704.  It  was 
published  in  1705 ;  and  the  year  after  he  finished  a  third 
poem,  upon  *^  Cyder,*'  th^  first  book  of  which  had  been 
written  at  Oxford.  It  is  fdunded  upon  the  model  of  Vir- 
giPs  ^<  Georgics."  All  that  we  have  more' by  Philips  is,  a 
Latin  <<  Ode  to  Henry  St.  John,  esq.  ;*'  which  is  also  es- 
teemed a  master^piece.  He  was  ufteditating  a  poem  on 
the  ^^  Last  Day,V  when  illnesi^  obliged  him  to  relinquish 
all  pursuits,  except  the  care  of  bis  health.  His  disorder, 
however,  became  a  lingering,  consumption,  attended  with 
an  asthma,  of  which  he  died  at  Hereford,  Feb.  15,  1708, 
when  he  bad  not  reached  bis  tbirty^third  year.  He  was 
iBterred  in  the  oatbediiai  there,  with  an  inscription  over 
his  grave;  and  had  a looiMitettnt  erected  to  bis  oiemory,  in 
Westminsier^aiybeyy  by  sir  Simon  Harcourt,  afterwards 
Iprd  chancellor)  n^b  -all  ^itaph  npon  it,  Written  by  Dr. 
Atterbury,  though  commonly  ascribed  to  Dr.  Freind. 
Philips  was  one  of  those  few  jpoet^,  whose  Muse  and  mao'^ 
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uers  were  equally  excellent  and  amiable ;  and  both  were 
so  in  a  ?ery  eminent  degree. 

Dr.  Johnson  observes,  that  **  Philips  has  been  always 
prabedy  \^ithout  contradiction,  as  a  man  modest,  blameless^ 
and  pious ;  who  bore  a  narrow  fortune  without  discontent, 
and  tedious  and  painful  maladies  without  impatience  ;  be- 
loved by  those  that  knew  him,  but  not  ambitious  to  be 
known*  He  was  probably  not  formed  for  a  wide  circle. 
His  conversation  is  commended  for  its  innocent  gaiety^ 
which  seems  to  have  flowed  only  among  his  intimates  ;  for 
I  have  been  tol4>  that  be  was  in  company  silent  and  barren, 
and  emj>loyed  only  upon  the  pleasures  of  his  pipe.  Hw 
addiction  to  tobacco  is  mentioned  by  one  of  his  biogra- 
phers, who  remarks  that  in  all  his  writings,  except  <  Blen- 
heim,' he  has  found  an  opportunity  of  celebrating  the  fra* 
grant  fume.  In  common  life^  he  was  probably  one  of  those 
who  please  by  not  offending,  and  whose  person  was  loved,' 
because  bis  writings  were  admired^  He  died  honoured  and> 
lamented,  before  any  part  of  his  reputation  bad  withered, 
and  before  his  patron  St.  John  had  disgraced  him.  Hit 
works  are  few.  The  *  Splendid  Shilling,'  has  the  uncom- 
mon nierit  of  an  original  design,  unless  it  may  be  thought 
precluded  by  the  ancient  Centos.  To  degrade  the  sound*- 
ing  words  and  stately  construction  of  Milton,  by  an  appli* 
cation  to  the  lowest  and  most  trivial  things,  gratifies  the^ 
mind  with  a  momentary  triumph  over  that  grandeur  which 
hitherto  held  its  captives  in  admiration ;  the  words  and 
things  are  presented  with  a  new  appearance,  and  novelty 
is  always  grateful  where  it  gives  no  pain.  But  the  merit 
of  such  performances. begins  and  ends  with  the  first  author. 
He  that  should  again  adapt  Milton's  phrase  to  the  gross  in- 
cidents of  common  life,  and  even  adapt  ft  with  more  art, 
which  would  riot  be  difficult,  must  yet  expect  but  a  small 
part  of  the  praise  which  Philips  has  obtained:  he  can  only, 
hope  to  be  considered  as  the  repeater  of  a  jest." 

"  There  is  a  Latin  *  Ode'  written  to  his  patron  St.- John, 
in  return  for  a  present. of  wine  and  tobacco,  which  cannot 
be  passed  without. inotice.  It  is  gay  and  elegant,  ami  ex- 
hibits s^ve'ral.  artful  accommodations  of  classick  expressions 
to  new  puvposesi  .  It  seems  better  turned  than  the  odes  of 
Hanoes.  To  the  poetmon  *  Cider,'  written  in  imitation 
of  the.*  Georgioks,^  may  be  given  this  peculiar  praise,  that 
it  is  grounded  in  truth ;  that  the  precepts  which  it  contains 
are  exact  and  just'^  and  that  it  is  therefbre  at  once  a  book 
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of  entertainment  and  of  science.  This  I  was  told  by  Mil'* 
ler,  the  great  gardener  and  botanist,  whose  expression 
was,  that  ^  there  were  many  books  written  on  the  same 
sabject  in  prose,  which  do  not  contain  so  much  tnlth  ar 
that  poem.*  In  the  disposition  of  his  matter,  so' as  to  in- 
tersperse precepts  relating  to  the  culture  of  trees  wkh 
sentiments  more  generally  pleasing,  and  in  easy  and  grace- 
ful transitions  from  one  subject  to  another,  he  has  very  dili- 
gently imitated  his  master  ;  but  he  unhappily  pleased  him- 
self with  blank  verse,  and  supposed  that  the  numbers  of 
Milton,  which  impress  the  mind  with,  veneration,  combined 
as  they  are  with  subjects  of  inconceivable  grandeur,  could 
be  sustained  by  images  which  at  most  cai^  rise  only  to  ele- 
gance. Contending  angels  may  shake  the  regions  of  hea- 
ven in  blank  verse ;  but  the  flow  of  equal  measures,  and 
the  embellishment  of  rhyme,  must  recommend  to  our  at- 
tention the  art  of  engrafting,  and  decide  the  merit  of  the 
redstreak  and  pearmain.  What  study  could  confer,  Phi- 
lips had  obuined  ;  but  natural  deficience  cannot  be  sup- 
plied. He  seems  not  born  to  greatness  and  elevation.  He 
is  never  lofty,  nor  does  he  often  surprise  with  unexpected 
excellence;  but  perhaps  to  bis  last  poem  may  be  applied 
what  Tully  said  of  the  work  of  Lucretius,  that  *  it  is  written 
with  much  art,  though  with  few  blazes  of  genius.**^  Of 
the  '^  Cider,"  an  excellent  edition,  with  notes  and  illustra- 
tions, waspublished  by  Mr. Dunster  in  1791,  8vo. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  there  were  two  poets  of  both  the 
names  of  this  author,  who  fiourished  in  his  time  :  one  the 
nephew  to  Milton,  already  mentioned.  The  other  was 
the  author  of  two  political  farces,  both  printed  in  1716; 
I.  ''The  Earl  of  Marr  marred,  with  the  Humours  of  Jocky 
the  Highlander."  2.  "The  Pretender's  Fligbt :  or,  a  Mock 
Coronation,  with  the  Humours  of  the  facetious  Harry  St. 
John.'" 

PHILLIPS  (Morgan),  sometimes  called  Phillip  Mor- 
gan, a  native  of  Monmouthshire,  entered  a  student  at  Ox- 
ford about  1533.  Being  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
in  1537,  he  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  a  talent  for 
disputing,  then  in  high  vogue,  that  he  was  oalled  Morgan 
the  sophister.  Afterwards  proceeding  M.  A.  he  was  chosen 
a  fellow  of  Oriel  college,  and  entered  into  orders.  In  1S4-6 
be  was  chosen  principal  of  St.  Mary-hall^  and  was  in  such 
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deputation  with  the  popish  party,  that  he  was  6ne  of  the 
three  selected  to  dispute  with  Peter  Martyr  on  the  sacra- 
ment.    His  share  was  published  in  1549,  under  the  title 
^  Disputatio  de  sacramento  Eucharistios  in  univ.  Oxon. 
habita,  contra  D.  Pet.  Martyr.  13  Maii,  1549."     We  hear 
nothing  of  him  during  the  reign  of  Edward   VI. ;,  but 
in  that  of  queen  Mary,  he  was  appointed  chanter  of  St. 
David's.     Being  deprived  of  this  by  queen  Elizabeth,  he 
went  abroad,  and  after  a  journey  to  Rome  with  Allen  (af- 
terwards the  cardinal),  he  joined  with  him  in  1568  in  esta« 
blishing  the  English  college  at  Doway,  and  was  the  first 
who  contribut<ed  pecuniary  aid  to  that  institution.     Wood 
places  his  death  at  1577,  but  the  records  of  Doway  college 
inform  us  that  he  died  there  in  1 570,  and  left  his  property 
for  the  purchase  of  a  house  and  garden  for  the  English 
missionaries.    A  very  scarce  work,  entitled  "  A  Defence  of 
the  Honour  of  queen  Mary  of  Scotland,  with  a  declaration 
of  her  right,  title,  and  interest,  in  the  croWn  of  England,'* 
(London,  1569,  Liege,  1571,  8vo),  was  attributed  to  him ; 
but  Camden  and  others  assure  ds  that  it  was  written,  as  we 
have  noticed  in  his  life,  by  John  Leslie,  bishop  of  Ross. 
The  only  other  treatise,  therefore,  we  can  ascribe  to  him 
with  certainty,'  is  that  written  in  answer  to  Knox^s  ^^  First 
Blast  of  the  Trumpet;"  and  entitled  **  A  Treatise  shewing, 
the  Regiment  (government)  of  Women  is  conformable  to 
the  law  of  God  and  Nature,'*  Liege,  1571,  8vo.* 

PHILLIPS  (Thomas),  a  Roman  catholic  divine,  and 
author  of  some  works  of  considerable  merit,  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  family.  His  father  was  a  Roman  catholic, 
but  had  become  a  convert  to  popefy.  Where  or  when  he 
was  born  we  are  not  told,  but  it  appears  that  when  at 
school,  he  became  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  some  catholic 
books,  lives  of  the  saints,  &c.  He  was  thence  removed 
to  St.  OmePs,  where  he  made  great  progress  in  polite  lite- 
rature, and  obtained  the  first  academical  prices.  Atone 
time,  he  felt  an  inclination  to  become  a  member  of  the 
society  of  the  Jesuits,  but  changed* his  mind  in  that  re« 
ipect,  and  after  a  course  of  study  at  St.  Omer's,  travelled 
through  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy, 
during  the  course  of  which,  he  visited  persons  eminent' for 
learning ;  assisted  at  various  academical  exercises ;  looked 
over  the  principal  libraries,  and  considered,  the  produo- 
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lions  of  the  polite  art%  and  those  magniiiceDt  itructares 
which  ancient  and  modern  piety  had  raised  and  dedicated, 
to  public  worship.  He  observed  the  diflPerent  face  and 
product  of  each  country,  and  that  endless  variety  of  man* 
ners  which  seems  nierely  or  principally  to  aris^  from  cli- 
mate an^d  education.  He  did  not  trust  his  reiparks  to  me- 
mory alone^  but  committed  them  briefiy  to  writing ;  but 
whether  they  are  now  e3(isting,  we  are  upable  to  ascertain. 
Having  finished  h^s  travels,  he  determined  to  devote 
himself  to  th^  ministry^  and  accordingly  was^  admitted  into 
orders.  Soon  afterwards  his  father  died,  but  his  perse- 
verance in  his  religious  sentiments  deprived  him  of  the 
estate  he  would  otherwise  have  enjoyed :  Thus,  though 

.  an  eldest  son,  he  had  no  other  provision  but  what  the  fru- 
gality of  his  parents  bad  made  for  him.  This  however  was 
something  more  than  mediocrity,  and  placed  him  above 
dependence. 

The  preceding  account  is  extracted  from  our  author's 
pamphlet,  printed  in  1761,  and  entitled  ^^  Philemon,"  of 
which  a  few  copies  only  were  given  to  friends.  The  Qther 
^circumstances  collected  by  his  biographer  relate  chi.efly  to 
bi$  publications.  In  1756,  he  published  <' The  Study  of 
Sacred  Literature,  fully  stated  and  considered  in  a .  Pis- 
<^ourse  to  a  student  in  divinity  (the  rev.  John  Jenisoji,  who 
died  at  Liege«  Dec,  27,.  1790),"  a  second  edition  of  which 
appeared  in  1758,  and  a  third  in  1765..  This  work  is  ea- 
titled  to  considerable  praise ;  bgt  his  principal  .perform- 
ance was  '^The  History  of  the  Life  of  Reginald  Pole,''  1764, 
2  vols.  4to,  reprinted  in  1767,  2  vols.  3vo.  It  canoot.be 
denied  that  this  work^  though  penned  with  no  soctall  de- 
gree of  spirit  and  eleganoe,  contains  much  matter  of  an 
exceptionable  nature,  m^nj  of  the  facts  distorted,  and 
ikMiny  of.the  characters  introduced  in  it  \imlently  abused. 
It  excited,  therefore,  op  the  protestant  side  a  general 
alarm,  and  met,  as  might  be  expected,  with  a  firm  opposi- 
tion;   many  answers  soon  made  their  appearance,  from 

.  several  eminent  hands,  and  the  mistakes  and  improprieties 
of  our  author's  performance  were  pointed  out  and  exposed. 
The  following,  we  believe,  is  an  elact  list  of  his  answerers: 
L  "  A  Leuer  to  Mr.Phillips,  containing  some  observa,- 
taioos  on  his  History  of  the  Life  of  Reginald  Pole.'V  By 
Rich.  Tillard,  M.  A..  176^  8vo, .  J2.  "  A  Review  of  JMn 
Phillips's  History  of  the  Life  of  Reginald  Pole."    By  Glo- 

cester  Ridley,  LL.B.  1'766,   8vo.      3.  <<  Aiiimadversions 
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•upon  Mr.  Phillips's  History  of  the  Life  of  Cardinal  Pole.^* 
By  Timothy  Neve,  D.  D.  Rector  of  M tdcHeton  Stoney,  Oist- 
-fordshire,  1766,  8vo.  To  this  are  added  some  remarks  by 
Dr.  Jortiii.  4.  "  Remarks  upon  the  History  of  the  Life  of 
Reginald  Pole."  By  Edw.  Stone,  Clerk,  A.  M.  and  lat^  fef- 
low  of  Wadham  college,  Oxford,  1766,  8vo.  These  remarks 
^ere  first  printed  in  the  Public  Ledger.  5.  "  The  Life 
of  Cardinal  Reginald  Pole,  written  originally  iti  Italian,  by 
Lodovico  Beccateili,  archbishop  of  Ragtisa,  and  now  first 
translated  into  English,  with  notes  critical  and  historical. 
To  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  setting  forth  the  pla- 
giarisms, false  translations,  and  false  grammar  in  Thomas 
Phillips's  History  of  the  Life  of  Reginald  Pole."  By  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  Pye,  LL.  B.  1766,  8vo.  6.  *^Catholick  Faith 
and  Practice,  addressed  to  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Life 
of  Cardinal  Pole,*'  anonymous,  1765;  the  author  of  which 
was  Mr.  John  Jones,  of  Welwyn.    (See  before,  vol.  XIX.) 

In  vindication  of  himself  he  published  in  1767,  an 
•*  Appendix  to  the  Life,"  with  some  remarks  on  the  chief 
objections  which  had  been  made  to  it ;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  third  edition  of  his  **  Essay  on  the  study  of  Sacred  Li- 
terature,'* he  added  some  strictures  on  his  opponents,  and 
some  corrections  of  mistakes.  Speaking  of  this  pamphlet 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cole,  he  says,  "  I  am  about  to  give  ano- 
ther edition  with  considerable  changes  ;  especially  as  I 
have  been  informed  that  a  seeming  partiality  to  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  is  the  chiefest  objection  to  the  performance : 
which  maybe  avoided  in  a  future  edition,  and  the  instruc- 
tion be  as  complete  as  at  present."  This  seems  to  shew 
that  his  object  was  the  general  usefulness  of  the  work,  in- 
dependent of  party-considerations.  AH  he  could  allege, 
however,  in  defence  of  his  Life  of  Pole,  was  not  sufficient 
to  establish  the  credit  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Phillips^  after  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  *  obtained 
a  dispensation  to  quit  the  Jesuits  ;  and  this  step  is  said  to 
have  been  taken  in  consequence  of  some  dissatisfaction  and 
difference  with  his  superiors  and  professors,  by  whom  he 
would  not  submit  to  be  guided  and  controlled  in  his  theo- 
logtcal  studies.  From  Liege,  whefe  he  took  his  dismls* 
•ion,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  th^re  obtained,  by  the  inte- 
rest of  the  Pretender,  a  prebend  in  the  collegiate  church 
of  Tongres,  but  was  dispensed  from  residence  on  condition 
of  serving  the  English  mission,  and  for  many  years  lived  in 
the  family  of  the  late  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  afterwards 
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iD  that  of  Mrs.  Berkeley,  of  Spetcfaley,  near  Worcester. 
Id  the  decline  of^ife  he  retired  to  the  English  college  at 
Liege,  with  the  design,  which  be  could  not  effect,  of  re- 
entering into  the  society  he  had  withdrawn  himself  from, 
for  which  he  retained  a  tender  regard  and  affection.  Du- 
ring the  last  four  or  five  years  of  his  life  be  was  afflicted 
with  epileptic  fits,  and,  as  his  temper  was  naturally  eager, 
his  friends  were  cautious  not  to  engage  him  in  conversatioD 
upon  bis  past  studies  or  literary  subjects,  by  which  they 
observed  his  infirmity  was  increased.  He  was,  we  are 
told,  a  man  of  eminent  piety,  and  always  appeared  strongly 
affected  with  the  idea  of  the  presence  of  God,  particularly 
in  his  last  illness,  which  happened  at  Liege  in  1774. 

He  had  a  sister  Elizabeth,  who  became  abbess  of  the 
Benedictine  nuns  at  Ghent,  to  whom  he  addressed  some 
elegant  and  spirited  poetry,  which  may  be  seen  in  our 
principal  authority.  Besides  the  pieces  already  men- 
tioned, Mr.  Cole  attributes  to  him  *^  Reasons  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  Laws  against  the  Papists  *,'*  and  bis  biographer 
adds  that  he  was  the  author  of  an  elegant  translation  in 
metre,  of  the  beautiful  prose  ^*  Lauda  Sion  Salvatorem  ;^' 
and  an  equally  elegant  **  Censura  Coromentariorum  Cor- 
nelii  a  Lapide,**  in  Latin,  printed  on  a  single  sheet.' 

PHILO  (JuDiEUs),  an  ancient  Greek  writer,  add  of  a 
noble  family  among  the  Jews,  flourished  at  Alexandria  in 
the  reign  of  Caligula.  He  was  the  chief  person  of  an  em- 
bassy which  was  sent  to  Rome  about  the  year  42,  to  plead 
the  cause  of  his  nation  against  Apion,  who  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Alexandrians  to  charge  it  with  neglecting 
the  honours  due  to  Caesar;  but  that  emperor  would  not 
suffer  him  to  speak^  and  behaved  to  him  with  such  anger, 
that  Philo^was^in  no  small  danger  of  losing  his  life.  He 
went  a  second  time  to  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius ; 
and  then,  according  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  became  ac- 
quainted, and  upon  terms  of  friendship,  with  St.  Peter.^ 
Photjus  says  further,  that  he  was  baptized  into  the  Chris^ 
tian  religion,  and  afterwards,  from  some  motive  of  resent- 
ment, renounced  it;  but  there  is  much  uncertainty  in  all 
this,  and  few  believe  that  St.  Peter  was  at  Rome  so  early  a» 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  if  he  was  there  at  all. 

Philo  was  educated  at  Alexandria,  and  made  an  uncom- 
mon progress  in  eloquence  and  philosophy.  After  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  be  cultivated,  like  many  of  his  religion, 

•  Soropean  Mag.  for  Sep*.  1796.— Col»»i  MS  Athtnae  in  Brit  Mus. 
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the  phiiosophy  of  Plato,  whose  principles  he  imbibed  so 
deeply>  and  whose  manner  be  imitated  sb  well,  that  it  grew 
to  be  a  common  saying,  ^<  aut  Plato  philonizat,  aut  Philo  * 
platonizat.**     Josephus  calls  him  a  man  *^  eminent  on  all 
accounts;^*  and  Eusebius  describes  him  '^copious  in  speech, 
rich  in  sentiments,  and  sublime  in  the  knowledge  of  holy 
writ.'*     He  is  said,  however,  to  have  been  so  much  im- 
mersed in  philosophy,  the  Platonic  in  particular,  that  he 
neglected  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  Hebrew  language, 
and  the  rites  and  customs  of  his  own  people.     Scaliger,  in 
liis  usual  way,  says  that  Philo  ^*  knew  no  more  of  Hebrew 
and    Syriac  than  a  Gaul  or  a  Scythian.*'     Grotius  is  of 
opinion  that  V*  be  is  not  fully  to  be  depended  on,  in  what 
relates  to  the  manners  ^f  the  Hebrews;"  and  CuJworth 
•goes  somewhat  farther  when  be  says,  that  ^^  though  a  Jeir 
by  nation,  he  was  yet,  very  ignorant  of  Jewish  customs.'' 
Fabricius,  however,  while  he  allows  some  inadvertencies  - 
and  errors  of  Philo  with  regard  to  these  matters,  yet  ba 
does  not  think  them  a  sufficient  foundation  on  which  to 
charge  so  illustrious  a  doctor  of  the  law  with  ignorance. 
Others  think  that  Philo's  passion  for  philosophy  had  made  bim 
more  than  half  a  Pagan ;  for  it  led  him  to  interpret  the  law 
and  the  prophets  upon  Platonic  ideas;  and  to  admit  no« 
thing  as  ti'uly  interpreted,  which  was  not  agreeable  to  the 
principles  of  the  academy.     This  led  bim  still  farther,  to 
turn  every  thing  into  allegory,  and  to  deduce  the  darkest 
meanings  from  the  plainest  words  ;  which  pernicious  prac- 
tice Origen  imitated  afterwards,  and  exposed  himself  by  it 
to  the  scoffs  of  Celsus  and  Porphyry.     The  writings  of 
Philo  abound  with  high  and  mystical,  new  and  subtile,  far- 
fetched and  abstracted   notions,   where  the  doctrines  of 
Plato  and  Moses  are  so  promiscuously  blended,  that  it  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  assign  to  each  his  own  principles.    In 
the  mean  time,  we  should  greatly  injure  this  Jewish  Plato 
not  to  own,  that  although  he  is  continually  Platonizing, 
and  allegorizing  the  Scriptures,  yet  be  abounds  with  just 
sentiments  and  lessons  of  morality  :  and  his  morals  are  ra- 
ther the  morals  of  a  Christian  than  of  a  Jew.    History  like- 
wise, as  well  as  his  own  writings,  gives  us  all  imaginable 
reason  to  conclude,  that  be  was.  a  man  of  great  prudence^ 
constancy,  and  virtue. 

His  works  were  first  published  in  Greek  by  Turnebus,  at 
Paris,  in  15^2;  to  wbich  a  Latin  translation,  made  by 
Geleaius,  was  added  in  1561,  and  printed  several  tiipe,s 
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witb  it.  The  Paris  edition  of  1640,  in  folio,  was  the  best 
that  was  published  for  a  whole  century  ;  which  made  Cote* 
lerius  say,  that  ^*  Philo  was  an  author  that  deserved  to  have 
a  better  text  and  a  better  version."  This  was  accomplished 
in  1742,  in  a  handsome  edition  published  at  London,  by 
Dr.  Mangey,  in  2  vols,  folio. 

In  1797,  the  learned  Jacob  Bryartt  published  "The  Sen- 
timents of  Philo  Judasus  concerning  the  Logos,  or  Word 
of  God,'*  with  a  view  to  prove  that  Philo  borrowed  bis  sen- 
timents and  expressions,  relative  to  the  second  person  of 
the  Trinity,  from  the  conversation  or  writings  of  the  apos- 
tles, which  he  considers  as  a  striking  argument  in  favour  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity.  Philo's  authority,  however,  bad 
been  before  repeatedly  alleged  by  writers  in  favour  of  that 
fundamental  principle  of  our  religion,  the  existence  of 
God  in  a  trinity  of  persons  ;  particularly  by  Dr.  AUix  in 
his  "Judgment  of  the  ancient  Jewish  church,"  1699,  and 
by  the  late  Mr.  Whitaker  in  his  *'  Origin  of  Arianism  dis- 
closed," 1791. 

There  are  two  others  of  the  name  of  Philo  on  record, 
but  little  is  known  of  them  ;  the  one,  PiiiLO  Biblio.s^  from 
Biblios,  the  place  of  liis  nativity,  flourished  from  the  reign 
of  Nero  to  that  of  Adrian,  and  wrote  in  Greek,  "  De  Pa- 
randis  et  Deligendis  Libris ;"  "  De  Urbibus  ;"  "  De  claris 
Viris ;"  and  •*  De  Imperio  Adriani :"  but  he  is  chiefly 
kbown  as  the  translator  of  Sancbdniatho*s  Phcenician  his- 
tory into  Greek,  of  which  a  few  fragments  only  remain. — 
The  other,  Philo  of  Byzantium,  an  architect,  flourished 
about  300  yters  before  the  Christian  sera,  and  wrote  a  trea- 
tise of  machines  used  in  war,  which  is  printed  with  <^  Ma- 
thematici  veteres,"  in  1693.  There  is  also  a  piece  attri- 
buted to  him,  entitled  "  De  septem  Orbis  Spectaculis," 
printed  at  Rome  in  1640.* 

PHILOLAUS,  of  Crotona,  was  a  celebrated  philosopher 
of  the  ancients,  who  flourished  about  375  B.  C.  He  was. 
of  the  school  of  Pythagoras,  to  whom  that  philosopher's 
Golden  Verses  have  been  ascribed.  He  made  the  heavens 
his  chief  object  of  contemplation  ;  and  has  been  said  to  be 
the  author  of  that  true  system  of  the  worid  which  Coper- 
nicus afterwards  revived ;  but  erroneously,  because  there 
is  undoubted  evidence  that  Pythagoras  learned  that  system 

1  Fabric.  Bibl.  Qrmc.  ▼•!.  IIL-^-CaTe,  rol.  I.-*-loieph.  Anliq.  Judsor.  lif». 
STiii.  cS.^Euseb.  Hiir.  Ecclet.  lib.  11.  c,  17. — Hieron.  de  Script  Ecclos. 
ell.  ood.  10^.— S«xii  Oaoiiuitt.»DrQck«r.— Brit.  Crit.  vols.  VIIT.  aad  XI. 
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in  Egypt.  On  that  erroneous  supposition  however  it  wa% 
that  Bulliald  placed  the  name  of  Pfailolaus  at  the  bead  of 
two  works^  written  to  illustrate  and  confirm  that  system. 

**  He  was  (says  Brucker)  a  disciple  of  Arcbytas,  and 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Plato.  It  was  from  him  that  Plato 
purchased, the  written  reqorfb  of  the  Pythagorean  system, 
contrary  to  an  express  oath  taken  by  the  society  of  Pytba- 
jgoreans,  pledging  themselves  to  keep  secret  the  mysteries, 
of  their  sect  It  is  probable  ^hat  among  tbese  books  were 
the  writings  of  Timsus,  upon  which  Plato  formed  the  dia* 
logue  which  bore  his  name.  Plutarch  relates,  that  Philo- 
laus  was  one  of  the  persons  who  escaped  from  the  house 
which  was  burned  by  Cylon,  during  the  life  of  Pythagoras; 
but  this  account  cannot  be  correct.  Pbilolaus  was  con- 
temporary with  PlatOi  and  therefore  certainly  not  witU 
Pythagoras. .  Interfering  in  affiiirs  of  state,  he  fell  a  sacri- 
fice to  political  jealousy. 

**  PhiloUus  treated  the  doctrine  of  nature  with  great 
subtlety,  but  at  the  same  time  with  great  obscurity ;  re« 
ferring  every  thing  that  exists  to  mathematical  principles. 
He  taught,  that  reason,  improved  by  mathematical  learn* 
ing,  is  alone  capable  of  judging  concerning  the  nature  at 
things:  that  the  whole  world  consists  of  infinite  and  finite; 
that  number  subsists  by  itself,  and  is  the  chain  by  which 
its  power  sustains  the  eternal  frame  of  things ;  that  the 
Monad  is  not  the  sole  principle  of  things,  but  that  the 
Binary  is  necessary  to  furnish  materials  from  which  all  sub- 
sequent numbers  may  be  produced ;  that  the  world  is  one 
whole,  which  has  a  fiery  centre,  about  which  the  ten  ce- 
lestial spheres  ;revolve,  heaven,  the  sun,  the  planets,  the 
earth,  and  the  moon  ;  that  the  sun  has  a  vitreous  surface, 
whence  the  fire  diffused  through  the  world  is  reflected, 
rendering  the  mirror  from  which  it  is  reflected  visible; 
that  alt  things  are  preserved  in  harmony  by  the  law  of  ne- 
cessity; and  the  world,  is  liable  to  destruction  both  by 
fire  and  by  water.  From  this  summary  of  the  doctrine  of 
Pbilolaus  it  appears  probable  that,  following  Timseus, 
whose  writings  he  possessed,  he  so  far  departed  from  the 
Pythagorean  system  as  to  conceive  two  independent  prin- 
ciples in  nature,  God  and  matter,  and  that  it  was  from  the 
same  source  that  Plato  derived  his  doctrine  upon  thts 
subject"  i 

1  Diogenes  Laertms.— Stanley's  PhiIosopby,^-6ruck«r. 
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PHILOSTOR6IUS,  an  ancient  eccle^Mtical  Ustoriatr, 
was  born  in  Cappadocia,  abont  tbe  year  388»  or  aa  some 
say  368.  He  pursued  bis  studies  principally  at  Constanti- 
nople ;  but  we  have  few  particulars  of  his  Hfe,  and  no  ac- 
count of  his  death.  He  wrote  an  ecclesiasticid  history  in 
twelve  booksy  idiich  begins  with  the  controversy  between 
Arius  and  Alexander,  and  ends  about  the  year  425.  As  he 
was  brought  up  in  Arian  principles,  his  histofy  is  not  free 
from  partiality ;  but  there  are  many,  useful  things  in  his 
writings  relating  to  the  antiquities  of  the  church.  We 
bare  only  extant  an  abridgment  of  it  in  Phottasy  and 
•ome  extracts  taken  out  of  Suidas  and  odier  authors 
Jac.  Gothofi^us,  a  learned  lawyer,  first  published  tbeia 
at  Geneva,  in  1643,  4to,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  tsrge 
notes.  Yalesius,  having  reviewed  this  abridgment  by  the 
manuscripts,  and  corrected  the  text  in  several  ipbtces, 
caused  it  to  be  printed  with  the  other  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rians, at  Paris,  in  1673,  folio.  It  was  afterwards  reprinted 
•t  London,  in  1720,  when  Reading  republished  Valesitts^ 
edition,  in  three  volumes,  folio.  ^ 

PHILOSTRATUS  (Flavius),  an  ancient  Oraek  author, 
who  wrote  the  life  of  Apollonius  Tyanensis^  and  9omo 
other  works  still  extant,  was  either  of  Athens,  at  Lemnos, 
and  educated  in  the  schools  of  the  Sophists.  He  lived  in 
die  reign  of  the  emperor  Severus,  from  the  years  193  te 
212,  and  becoming  known  afterwiirds  to  Julia  Augusta^ 
the  consort  of  Severus,  he  was  one  of  those  le«med  men 
whom  this  philosophic  empress  had  continually  about  her, 
and  it  was  by  her  command,  that  he  wrote  the  ^  Life  of 
Apollonius  Tyanensis.''  Suidas  and  Hesychina  say,  that  he 
taught  rhetoric,  first  at  Athens,  and  then  at  Rom^  from 
the  reign  of  Severus  to  tiiat  of  Philippus,  who  obtained  the 
empire  in  the  year  244.  This  **  Life  of  Apollonius^  b 
his  most  celebrated  work,  as  far  as  celebrity  can  depend 
on  imposture^  of  which  it  contains  abundant  prooft.  We 
have  ahready,  in  our  account  of  Apollonius,  noticed  its 
being  refuted  by  Dupin,  as  a  collection  of  fables,  either 
invented  or  embellished  by  himself;  but  some  of  did  most 
judicious  strictures  on  Philostratus  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, may  be  fpund  in  bishop  Douglas's  Criterioa  from 
p.  50,  edit,  1807. 

1  Voftiiis  de  Hbt  Giwc— >Dttpk.— Ci^TC^  jfiL  L— Bknuit't  C«Bran.-*PaMi^ 
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The  works  of  Phitostratusy  however,  origitially  pnbliriied 
■eparateljy  have  been  tbbaght  not  unworthy  the  attention 
6f  critics  of  tfaie  first  class.  Grcevius  had  a  design  of  giving 
a  correct  edition  of  them,  as  appears  from  the  preface  oi 
Meric  Casaubon,  to  a  dissertation  upon  an  intended  editioii 
of  Homer,  printed  at  Loddon  in  1658,  6vo.  So  Iwd 
Bentley,  who  designed  to  add  a  new  Latin  version  of  hii 
notes :  and  Fabricius  says,  that  he  saw  the  first  slieet  of 
Bentley^s  edition  printed  at  Leipsic  in  1691.  Both  these 
designs  being  given  up,  a  correct  and  beautiful  editioii 
was  published  at  Leipsic,  in  1709,  in  folio,  by  OlearidS; 
At  the  end  of  Apollonius^s  "  Life,"  are  ninety-five  "  Let- 
ters," which  go  under  his  name,  but  bear  all  the  marks  of 
forgery.  The  "  Lives  of  the  Sophists,"  which  make  part 
of  Philostiratus's  works,  contain  many  things,  which  are  to 
be  met  with  no  where  else;  and  his  ^^Icones,"  or  images,  at4 
elegant  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  some  ancient  paint'* 
ings,  and  other  particulairs  relating  to  the  fine  arts:  to 
which  CNearius  has  subjoined  the  description  of  some  sta» 
tues  by  Callistratus.  The  volume  concludes  with  a  collec* 
tion  of  Philostrattis's  ^  Letters  :"  but  some  of  these, 
though  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  which,  were  written  by 
a  nephew  to  the  pnncipal  Philostratus,  oif  the  same  name^ 
as  were  also  the  last  eighteen,  in  the  book  of  imagesL 
This  is  the  reason,  why  the  title  of  Olearius^s  edition  runs^ 
not  *^  Philostrati,"  but  '<  Philostratorum  qusB  supersunt 
omnia." 

There  were  many  of  the  name  of  Philostratus  among  the 
Ancients :  and  there  were  toany  other  woriis  of  the  Philo^ 
•tratus  here  recorded :  but  we  have  mentioned  all  that  ar« 
extant' 

PHILPOT  (JoHK),  a  learned  English  divine  and  martyr, 
was  the  son  of  sir  Peter  Philpot,  knight  of  the  Bath,  and 
twice  sheriff  of  Hampshire.  He  was  bom  at  Compton  in 
that  county,  and  educated  at  Winchester  school,  whence 
be  was  admitted  of  New  college,  Jan.  27,  1 534,  was  made 
.fellow,  and  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws.  In  a 
tnanuacript  list  of  persons  educated  in  that  college,  pre* 
served  m  the  Bodleian  library,  be  is  termed,  ^'constans' 
jnartyr  pro  verbo  Dei,  regnante  Maria  regina,"  a  faithfdl 
martyr  for  the  word  of  C^d  in  queen  Mary*s  reign.     Ha 
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pas,  according  to  Wood,  esteemed  a  good  civilian,  and 
pdmirably  well  skilled  in  the  Grcfek  and  Hebrew  tongues. 
Strype  says,  that  when  at  college,  *^  he  profited  in  leam<» 
ing  so  well|  that  be  laid  a  wager  of  twenty-pence  with  John 
Harpsfield,  that  he  would  make  two  hundred  verses  in  one 
pight,  and  not  make  above  two  faults  in  them.  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Tuchyneri  schoolmaster,  was  judge;  and  decreed  the 
twenty-pence  to  Mr.  Phitpot." 

.  In  1541  his  fellowship  became  void,  probably  by  his 
letting  out  on  his  travels  through  luly.  He  returned  in 
the  beginning  of  king  Edward's  reign,  and  was  collated  to 
the  archdeaconry  of  Winchester  by  Dr.  Ponet,  or  Poynet, 
the  first  protestant  bishop  of  that  see.  He  was  not  unknown 
to  Gardiner,  PoneOs  predecessor,  who  had  often  forbidden 
bis  preaching  in  king  Henry*s  reign,  and  on  one  occasioa 
pited  him  to  his  house,  before  certain  justices,  and  called 
him  rogue.  Catching  hold  of  this  abusive  epithet,  Philpot 
luiid,  ^'  Do  you  keep  a  privy  sessions  in  your  own  house  for 
me,  and  call  me  rogue,  whose  father  is  a  knight,  and  may 
fpend  a  thousand  pounds  within  one  miie  of  your  nose  ? 
And  he  that  can  spend  ten  pounds  by  the  year,  as  I  can,  I 
thank  God,  is  no  vagabond." 

While  archdeacon  of  Winchester  he  was  a  frequent 
preacher,  and  active  in  promoting  the  reformed  religion  in 
the  county  of  Hampshire ;  and  considering  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  as  of  fundamental  importance,  was  a  decided 
enemy  both  in  word  and  writing  to  the  Arian  opinions  which 
^appeared  first  in  that  reign.  He  and  Ridley  were  reckoned 
jtwo  of  the  most  learned  men  of  their  time,  yet  Philpot*s 
2eal  was  sometimes  too  ardent  for  the  prudent  discharge  of 
his  duty,  and  the  tract  he  wrote  against  the  Arians  has  the 
air  of  a  coarse. invective  in  the  title  of  it.  On  the  accession 
of  queen  Mary  he  disdained  to  temporize,  or  conceal  his 
sentiments,  but  publicly  wept  in  the  first  convocation  held 
in  her  reign,  when  he  saw  it  composed  of  men  who  were 
4^termined  to  restore  popery.  He  wrote  a  report  of  this 
.convocation,  which  fell  into  bishop  Bonner^s  hands  among 
other  of  PhUpot's  books,  which  Bonner  had  seized.  It  was 
..not  long,  therefore,  before  he  was  apprehended,  and  after 
^various  examinations  before  Bonner^  and  a  most  cruel  and 
jigorous  imprisonment  of  eighteen  months,  was  condemned 
to  be  burnt  in  Smithfield.  This  was  accordingly  executed 
December  lB,a5^5,-and  "was^suffeved  -by  the  martyr  wkh 
the  greatest  constancy.     He  wrote  *^  Epistole  Hebraicibf  ;** 
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and  ^^  De  proprietate  Knguarum,*'  which  are  supposed  to^ 
be  in  manuscript;  <<  An  Apology  for  Spitting  upon  an 
Artan,  with  an  invective  against  the  Arians/'  &c.  Lond. 
l5S9f  8vo  and  4to;   '^Supplication   to   king  Philip  and^ 
queen  Mary  ;'*  «  Letters  to  lady  Vane  ;'*  "  Letters  to  the  ' 
Christian  Congregation,   that  they  abstain  from   Mass;^' 
**  Exhortation  to  his  Sister;"  and  "Oration."     These  are 
all  printed  by  Fox,  except  the  last,  which  is  in  the  Bod- 
leian.    He  also  wrote  translations  of  *'  Calvin^s  Homilies ;", 
"Chrysostome  against  Heresies^"  andCceUus  SecundusCu«^ 
no's  ^Defence  of  the  old  and  ancient  authority  of  Christ's 
Church :"  and  his  account  of  the  convocation  above  men- 
tioned, or  what  appears  to  be  ^o,  under  the  title  of  '^  Vera 
Kxpositio  Disputationis  institutse  mandato  D.  Mariss  reginse' 
Ang.'&c.  in  Synodo  Ecclesiastico,  Londini,  in  comitiis  regni 
ad  18  Oct  anno  1553;"  printed  in  Latin,  at  Rome,  1554^' 
and  in  English  at  Basil.  * 

PHILPOT,  or  PHILIPOT  (John),  Somerset  herald  in' 
the  reign  of  James  I.  was  a  native  of  Folkstone,  in  Kent,'  . 
and  descended  from  an  ancient  and  reputable  family,  long- 
seated  in  that  county.     From  his  infancy  he  had  a  taste  for 
heraldry  and  antiquities.     He  was  respected  by  Camden, 
who  employed  him  much  as  his  deputy  or  marshal  in  his 
visitations,     in  1636  he  published  a  catalogue  of  the  ehan-' 
cellors  of  England;  and  in  1657  an  edition  of  Camden^s 
^  Remains,**  with  additions.     When  the  civil  war  broke 
out,  he  adhered,  .amidst  all  dangers,  to  the  royal  cause.    In 
1643,  the  university  of  Oxfoid  conferred  upon  him   the* 
degree  of  LL.  D.     In  the  following  year  he  fell  into  the- 
hands  of  his  enemies,  being  surprised  whilst  in  his  quarters, ' 
at  a  village  about  two  miles  from  Oxford,  by  some  of  the 
parliamentary  fdrces,  who  sent  him  up  to  London  a  pri-<^ 
soner ;  but  he  soon  obtained  his  liberty.     It  was  the  king^s 
intention  to  have  rewarded  his  loyalty  by  the  place  of  Nor- 
roy,  but  be  died  prematurely,  in  London,  according  to' 
Wood,  or  near  Ekham,  in   Kent^  as  Hasted  says,  Noir; 
36,  1645. 

His  eldest  son,  Thomas  Philipott,  or  Philpot,  M.  A.  was 
educated  at  Clare-hall,  and  published  the  **  Villare  Can- 
tianum,'*  London,  1659,  folio;  a  book  which  is  written  in ^ 
an  affected  style,  yet  is  a  very  valuable  performance;  tts' 

*  Fox»f  AcU  and  MooamenU  in  year  1555.— Strype'f  Memorials,  vol.  III. 
f  61. --^Fuller*!  Abel  UedivivuL^AOi.  Oy,  voU  I.|iev  tdiW-^-SUype't  (kwmin\ 
S95,  32a,  341,  350,  35d. 
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1^  ear);  hUtory  of  properQTi  and  continaes  to  be  highlj 
luul  juHly  pris^ed.  Though  the  son  takes  the  credit,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  much  of  it  was  written  by  the 
father.  The  son,  however,  was  a  man  of  good  abilities,  a 
*  tolerable  poet,  and  well  veiled  in  divinity  and  antiquiiiea. 
He  pobrubed  a  whimsical,  mystical,  heraldic  book,  eo- 
titled  ^^  A  brief  Historical  Discourse  of  the  original  and 
growth  of  Heraldry,  demonstrating  upon  what  rational 
foundations  that  noble  and  heroic  science  is  esublished,'* 
London,  167:2,  dvo,  dedicated  to  Jobn  earl  of  Bridgewater. 
There  are  some  verses  of  his  prefixed  to  the  ^<  Mociasticon 
Faver^hamiensis,*'  1671,  12cpo;  also  an  appendix  to  it  by 
hin^  of  the  descent  of  king  Stephen.  The  book  was  writ« 
ten  by  his  friend  Thomas  Southouse,  of  Gray's  Inn,  esq. 
His  ^^  Poems,''  I^nd.  1646,  8vo,  is  a  volume  of  rare  oc« 
currence.  The  elder  Philipot  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  author  of  ^  The  Citie's  great  concern  in  this  case,  or. 
question  of  Honour  and  Arms,  whether  Apprenticeship  ex* 
tiBguisheth  Gentry  i  discoursed ;  with  a  clear  refutation  of 
the  pernicious  error  that  it  doth*"  1674,  12mo.  Another 
production  of  John  Philipot  was,  '^  A  perfect  CoUectioa 
or  Caulogue  of  all  Knights  Bachelours  made  by  king 
James,*'  &.c.  1660,  Sva  Mr.  Lysons  gives  an  extract  from 
the  parish  register  of  Greenwich,  which  has  been  sufiposed 
to  relate  to  him :  ^^  Mr.  Thomas  Philipott,  buried  Septeo^ 
ber  30,  \6^2  ;'^  adding,  **  that  besides  the  above  works,  he 
wrote  on  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy^ 
mod  a  Life  of  iEsop,"  and  remarking,  that  Anthony  Wood 
attributes  to  him  soipe  theological  works }  but  Mr.  Lysons 
thinks  it  is  more  probable  that  they  were  the  production  of 
his  contemporary,  Thomas  Philipott,  D^P.  rector  of  Tur-. 
▼eaton  and  Akeley,  Bucks.  Wood  places  his  death  in 
16«4,» 

PHLEGON,  sirnamed  Trallianus,  from  Tralles,  a'  city 
of  Lydia,  where  he  was  bom,  was  one  of  the  emperor 
Adrian's  freedmeo,  to  whom  he  gave,  a  liberal  education, 
and  lived  at  least  to  the  eighteenth  year  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
aa  appears  from  his  mentioning  the  consuls  of  that  year. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  talents,  and  tbe 
contemporary  of  Epictetus,  Floras,  Arrian,  and  other  emi* 
nent  men  who  adorned  the  court  of  Adrian.  Of  bis  works, 
however,  we  have  nothing  left  but  fragments.   The  titles  of 

I  IMfo't  OdUhge  of  Ami.«-*Ath.  Ok.  vsk.  I.  sad  U.— Cepsurs  literaria*  Tol.  IT 
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ifMe  m  <<  History  of  tbe  Olympiads;''  «<A  Treatise 
of  loag4ived  Persons  ;'*  and  anotlier  of  <^  Wonderful  Things  ;** 
the  short  and  broken  remains  of  which  Xylander  translated 
into  Latin,  and  published  at  Basil  in  1568^  with  the  Greek 
And  with  notes«  Meursius  gave  a  new  edition  of  theo^ 
with  his  notes  at  Leyden,  in  1622.  Tbe  titles  of  part  of 
tbe  rest  of  Phlegon*s  writings  are  preserved  by  Suidas ;  but 
the  V  History  ef  Adrian,"'  published  under  Phlegou's  ttame^ 
was  written  by  Adrian  himself. 

What  has  made  Phlegon's  name  more  familiar  among 
the  moderns,  b  his  being  cited,  though  a  heathen,  as  bear<> 
ing  witness  to  the  accomplishment  of  propheci^  and  to 
the  miraculous  darkness  which  prevailed  during  our  Lord's 
paasioQ«  This  last  was  the  origin  of  a  controversy  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  although  the  immediate  cause 
was  the  omission  of  the  passage  from  Phlegon  in  an  edition 
of  Clarke's  Boyle's  Lectures,  published  soon  after  his 
death,  at 'the  persuasion  of  Dr.  Sykes,  who  bad  suggested 
to  Clarke,  that  an  undue  stress  had  been  laid  upon  it. 
Whiston,  who  informs  us  of  this  affair,  expresses  great 
displeasure  against  Sykes,  and  calls  'Hhe  suggestion  ground* 
less."  Upon  this,  Sykes  published  **  A  Dissertation  on  the 
Eclipse  mentioned  by  Phlegon ;  or,  an  £nquiry,  whether 
that  Eclipse  bad  any  relation  to  the  Darkness  which  hap- 
pened at  our  Saviour's  Passion,"  1792,  8vo.  Sykes  con- 
cludes it  to  be  most  probable  that  Phlegon  had  in  view  a 
natural  eclipse,  which  happened  Nov.  24,  in  the  first  vear 
of  the  202d  olympiad,  and  not  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
olympiad  in  which  Christ  was  crucified.  ^ 

PHOTINUS,  a  famous  heretic  of  the  fourth  century, 
known  in  church  history  b§  the  chief  of  a  sect  called  Pho« 
tioians,  was  a  native  of  Ancyra,  the  capital  of  Galatia,  and 
bishop  of  Sirmium,  or  Sirmich,  tbe  chief  city  of  Illyricum. 
He  had  been  the  disciple  of  Marcellus,  bishop  of  Ancyra. 
He  spoke  with  ease,  and  his  eloquence  gained  him  great 
power  over  his  people  after  he  was  consecrated  bishop ;  but 
bis  lifb  was  corrupted,  and  his  doctrine  soon  became  so 
too.  He  espoused  the  same  opinions  with  Paul  of  Samo^ 
eata,  and  wrote  with  gp^at  obstinacy  against  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  for  which  in  the  year  345  he  was  condemned 
by  the  council  of  Antioch ;  in  the  year  374,  by  the  council 

1  Gen.  Diet— Moreri.— Lardoer'ff  Works.— Notes  to  Gabriel  SeifBMa  do 
Correron's  traasletkm  of  Addisoii*s  STideBoei.— Wbiston^s  Lift. 
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of  Milan.  However,  he  still  maintained  bis  ato  till  be 
'deposed  by  the  council  of  Stitnich,  A.  D.  351,  and  by  tbe 
emperor  sent  into  banishment,  where  be  spent  tbe  re- 
mainder of  bis  life,  during  which  time  he  composed  a  piece 
against  all  heresies  in  general,  with  an  intent  to  estabJisk 
bis  own.  He  wrote  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Tbe  emperor 
Julian  sent  him  a  letter,  commending  him  for  denying  tbe 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  Photinus  died  A.  D.  375  (377, 
Cave),  in  Galatia,  whither  he  bad  been  banished.  This 
heresy  was,  amongst  many  others,  anathematized  in  the 
Gotmcil  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  381.  It  afterwards  was 
revived  by  Socinus.  * 

PHOTIUS,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  ninth 
century,  was  descended  from  an  illustrious  family,  and. 
born  in  that  city.  He  had  great  natui*al  talents,  which  he 
cultivated  with  the  utmost  application,  and  there  was  do 
branch  of  literature,  sacred  or  profane,  or  scarcely  any  art 
or  science,  with  which  he  was  not  intimately  acouainted. 
He  seems  to  have  been  by  far  the  greatest  man- of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived ;  and  was  so  intimately  concerned  in  the 
chief  transactions  of  it,  that  ecclesiastical  writers  have  thence 
called  it  ^<  Seculum'Photianum.''  He  was  first  raised  to 
tbe  chief  dignities  of  the  empire,  being  made  principal 
secretary  of  state,  captain  of  the  guards,  and  a  senator  ; 
in  all  which  stations  lie  acquitted  himself  with  a  disunc* 
tibn  suitable  to  his  great  abilities ;  for  be  was  a  refined 
statesman,  as  well  as  a  profound  scholar. 

'  When  Ignatius  was  expelled  and  deposed  from  the  see 
of  Constantinople,  Photius  was  nominated  by  the  court  to 
succeed  him ;  and  although  at  this  time  only  a  layman,,  in 
the  space  of  six  days  he  accumulated  the  degrees  of  monk, 
reader,  sub-deacon,  deacon,  and  priest,  and  in  this  rapid 
fnanner  rose  to  the  patriarchate  on  Christmas«day  858. 
The  metropolitans,  subject  to  the  see  of  Constantinople, 
ackhowledged  Photius;  but  great  opposition  was  made  to 
this  uncanonical  ordination  from  other  quarters,  and  he  was 
'actually  degraded  at  Rome.  Photius,  however,  ordered  a 
tsouncil  to  be  called  at  Constantinople,  and  got  himself 
confirmed  in  his  patriarchal  dignity ;  in  which,  by  various 
arts  not  very  worthy  of  his  high  and  sacred  office,  he  coo* 
tinned  during  the  life  of  bis  friend  the  emperor  MicbaeL 
But  Michael  being  murdered  by  the  order  of  Basilius,  who 

I  Cave,  wqU  I.— Lardopfi  Workf.  ^ 
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succeeded  bim  in  the  year  867,  the  affidrs  of  Photios  were 
rained,  and  Basilias  banished  him  to  a  monastery,  and 
reinstated  Ignatius  in  his  see.  In  this  degraded  state  Pho- 
tins  remained  for  more  than  ten  years,  until  a  division  be* 
tvreen  the  pope  and  Ignatius  afforded  him  ah  opportunity 
to  attempt  his  own  restoration ;  and,  having  obtained  the 
emperor^s  favour,  he  returned  to  Constantinople  while  Ig- 
natius was  yet  alive.  It  is  said  Ignatius  would  have  pro- 
posed conditions,  but  Photius,  determined  upon  full  re-^ 
storatiot)  to  the  patriarchate,  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less.  Ignatius  however  died  Oct.  23,  878 ;  and  Photius 
imipediately  went  into  St.  Sophia^s  church  with  armed  men; 
forced  a  great  many  bishops,  clerks,  and  monks,  to  com* 
incinicate  with  him ;  deposed  and  persecuted  all  that  re* 
fused ;  and  to  prevent  all  opposition  from  the  papal  side» 
prevailed  by  threats  and  presents  on  two  of  the  pope's  le- 
gates who  were  there,  to  declare  publicly  to  the  clergy  and 
people,  that  they  had  come  to  depose  Ignatius,  and  to  de« 
clare  Photius  their  patriarch.  He  kept  bis  seat,  thus 
forcibly  obtained,  till  the  year  886,  and  then  was  turned 
out,  and  banished  by  the  emperor  Leo  into  a  monastery  in 
Armenia,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  died  soon  after. 
He  was,  as  we  have  observed,  a  man  of  great  talents,  great 
learning,  and  every  way  accomplished ;  but  his  ardent  love 
of  gloty,  and  unbounded  ambition,  prompted  him  to  such 
excesses,  as  made  him  rather  a  scourge  than  a  blessing  to 
those  about  him.  He  was  the  author  of  many  intestine 
tumults  and  civil  commotions ;  and  not  only  divided  the 
Greek  church,  but  laid  the  foundation  of  a  division  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 

Amidst  all  his  ambitious  intrigues  he  found  leisure  for 
more  honourable  pursuits,  and  wrote  some  works  which  will 
preserve  his  name  in  the  learned  world.  Among  those  ex- 
tant the  most  considerable  is  his  ^'  Bibliotheca,'*  composed 
by  him  while  he  was  yet  a  layman,  and  an  ambassador  in 
Assyria.  It  contains  the  argument  or  abstracts  of  280  ,vo- 
lumes  of  many  authors  upon  various  subjects ;  among 
whom  are  grammarians,  critics,  poets,  orators,  sacred  and 
profane  historians,  physicians,  philosophers,  divines,  &c. 
not  ranked  according  to  their  several  arts  and  professions, 
but  introduced  promiscuously  as  they  occurred  in  the 
course  of  his  reading.  Fabricius  very  justly  calls  this 
"  Bibliotheca,"  or  library,  nan  libeVf  sed  insignis  thesaurus^ 
*' not  a  book^  but  an  iUustrious  treasure  ^"  in  which  are 
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contained  many  curious  things  reUtUag  to  authoisi  a^4 
many  fragments  of  woriu  which  are  no  where  e)se  to  be 
found.  It  was  first  brought  to  light  by  Andreas  Scbottus^ 
and  comoftunicated  by  him  to  David  Hoescbeliui^  who 
caused  it  to  be  printed  in  1601,  at  Vienna,  in  Greek  oolj* 
Scbottus,  considering  the  usefulness  of  this  work,  translated 
it  into  Latin,  and  printed  his  translation  alone  in  1606. 
Afterwards,  the  Greek  text  and  the  translation  were  printed 
together  at  Geneva  in  1611;  but  the  best  edition  is  that 
printed  at  Rouen  in  1655,  folio,  under  the  title  *^  Photii 
M yriobibliou,  sive  Bibliotheca  librorum,  quos  legit  et  oen* 
•uit  Photius,  Gn  et  Lau^'  There  are  liurge  paper  copies 
of  this  edition,  which  bear  a  very  high  price. 

Photius' s  *' Nomocanon'*  is  another  proof  of  his  great 
abilities*   It  is  a  collection  digested  in  an  excellent  mediod, 
and  brought  under  fourteen  different  titles,  of  the  canons 
of  the  councils,  and  of  the  canonical  epistles,  and  of  the 
emperor's  laws  relating  to  ecclesiastical  matters.    Balsamon 
has  written  commentaries  on  this  work ;  and  with  these  it 
appeared  in  public,  by  the  care  of  M.  Jnstel,  being  printed 
at  Paris  with  a  Latin  version  in  16 15,  4to.    There  are  also 
253  *^  Letters  of  Photius,*'  which  shew  the  same  strength 
of  judgment  and  depth  of  learning  as  are  to  be  seen  in  his 
other  works.     They  were  published  in  1651,  folio,  with  a 
Latin  version  and  notes,  by  Richard  Montague,  bishop  of 
Norwich,   from  a  manuscript    in    the    Bodleian  library. 
There  are  other  small  pieces  of  Photius  that  have  bera 
printed,  and  not  a  few  still  extant  in  manuscript  only.  The 
mo>9t  remarkable  is  a  very  considerable  fragment  of  a  Greek 
lexicon,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  alphabet  is  com* 
plete.     Th^  various  MSS  of  this  Lexicon,  in  different  li- 
braries on  the  continent,  are  mere  transcripts  from  each 
other,  and  originally  from  one,  venerable  for  its  antiquity 
which  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  celebrated 
Thomas  Gale,  and  which  is  now  deposited  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.    This  MS.  which  is  on 
parchment,  bears  such  evident  marks  of  antiquity,  that  it 
may  not  unreasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  a  traD« 
script  from   the  author's  copy.     It  is  written  in  various 
hands.    The  compendia,  which  are  used  in  some  parts  of 
it,  are  extremely  diflScult  to  decipher,    though,  on  the 
whole,  they  are  less  so  than  the  contractions  which  oocar 
in  many  MSS.  and  particularty  thoae  in  the  library  of  St. 
Germain.    A  copy  of  tbb  Lextccniy  at  Fknence^  was  trans* 
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eribcd  about  die  «nd  of  the  •ixtorath  centory,  by  Richard 
TbomsoiH  of  Oxford,  who  probably  intended  to  poblish  it. 
(See  Scaliger  Epist  p.  503,  printed  1715.)  Professor  Por- 
•on  bad  transeribed  and  corrected  this  valuable  Lexicon 
for  the  press,  and  after  it  had  been  consumed  by  fire,  be 
began  the  task  afresh,  and  sncb  were  bis  incredible  in-^ 
dustry  and  patience,  that  be  completed  another  tran^i. 
script  in  ^his  own  exquisite  band-writing.  Mr.  Forson'a 
copy  (tf  the  Codex  Galeanus  is  said  to  be  among  the  papers 
of  that  incomparable  scholar,  which  are  preserved  by  the 
learned  society  of  which  be  was  long  a  distinguished  orna- 
ineat.  But  whilst  the  publication  of  it  was  anxiously  ex^^ 
pelted  and  delayed,  an  edition  appeared  at  Leipsic  ia 
1S08»  by  Godfrey  Hermann,  from  two  MSS.,  both  of  them 
extremely  inaccurate.  ^ 

PHREAS  (John),  or  FREAS,  an  English  writer,  cel^ 
brated  by  Leland  as  one  of  those  who  were  the  first  to 
raise  their  country  from  barbarism,  was  born  in  London, 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  be« 
came  fellow  of  Baliol-oollege.  After  taking  holy  orders, 
be  settled  as  minister  of  Su  Mary^s  church  on  the  Mounts 
in  the  city  of  Bristol ;  where  he  pursued  the  studies  for 
which  he  had  made  himself  famous  at  the  university.  Many 
merchants  being  at  that  time  going  from  Bristol  to  Italy, 
his  curiosity  was  excited  by  the  learning  which  he  was  told 
abounded  in  that  country,  and  particularly  by  the  £sme  of 
Guarioi,  an  old  philosopher  and  orator,  who  taught  at 
Ferrara.  To  him  he  went,  attended  hb  lectures,  studied 
under  him  the  knowledge  of  medical  herbs,  and,  by  a» 
odd  assortment,  the  civil  law,  and  gained  the  esteem  of 
niany  of  the  learned  there ;  so  as  with  great  applause  to 
read  medical  lectures,  first  at  Ferrara,  and  afterwards  at 
Florence  and  Padua;  in  which  latter  plaee  he  obuined  the 
degree  of  doctor.  Jie  also  visited  Rome,  and  there  met 
with  John  Tiptoft,  eCrl  of  Worcester,  then  absent  from  his 
country*  on  account  of  the  dvil  wars  prevailing  between 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Phreas  wrote  <'  Epis- 
tles,'' and  **  Poems  ;'*  some  of  which  be  dedicated  to  bit 
patron  Tiptoft.  To  htm  also  he  dedicated  a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  ^'Synesitts  de  knde  Calvitii;'  Basil,  1521,  and 
translated  into  English  by  Abraham  Flemming,  Lond.  1579. 

1  Csft,  nU  Il.-^sbric  BibL  Gnae.— Rert't  Cjclop0dis.*-Saiii  OoooMf t 
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Phreas  translated  also  into  Latin,  the  hiitory  of  «<  Diodo^ 
ni8  Sicolns/'  which  was  by  some  falsely  aUributed  to  Pdg- 
gius.  Leland  mentions  that  he  bad  seen  a  copy,  in  the 
first  leaf  of  which  a  later  pen  had  written,  *^  Panl  (II).  the 
Bommn  pontiff,  on  account  of  this  translation,  which  W89 
dedicated  to  him  by  Phreas,  gave  him  the  bishopric  of 
Bath,  which  presentation  be  survived  only  one  month,  and 
died  at  Rome  in  1465,  before  he  was  consecrated.*'  Le- 
land adds,  that  some  supposed  him  to  have  been  poisoned' 
by  a  person  who  was  a  competitor  for  that  appointment. 
The  same  author  subjoins,  that  he  had  seen  a  book,  ^<  de 
rebus  Geographicis,'*  which  he,  from  various  circQmo 
stances,  collected  to  have  been  written  by  Phreas.  He 
speaks  also  of  an  elegant  epitaph  compose<|  by  hira  for 
the  tomb  of  Petrarch.  He  was  much  praised  by  Om^ 
Bibonus  Leonicenus,  and  Rbenanos,  particularly  for  his 
version  of  Synesius,  and  in  general  for  his  great  learning. 
According  to  Leland,  be  was  reported  to  have  made  a 
great  deal  of  money  by  practising  physic  in  Italy,  and  to 
have  died  rich.  Some  epistles  of  Phreas  are  still  extant 
in  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  and  in  Baliol  college  libraries,  which, 
Warton  says,  discover  an  uncommon  terseness  and  facility 
of  expression.  *  • 

PIAZZA  (HiBROM  Bartholomew),  a  native  of  Italy, 
was  the  author  of  ^*  A  short  and  true  Account  of  the  Inqui- 
sition and  its  Proceedings,  as  it  is  practised  in  Italy,  set 
forth  in  some  particular  Cases.  Whereunto  is  added,  an 
Extract  out  of  an  authentic  Book  of  Legends  of  the  Ro- 
man Church.  By  Hierom  Bartholomew  Piazza,  an  Italian 
born  ;  formerly  a  Lector  of  Philosophy  and  Divinity,  and 
onetof  the  delegate  Judges  of  that  Court,  and  now  by  the 
grace  of  God,  a  Convert  to  the  Church  of  England.'*  Lon- 
don, printed  by  Wm.  Bowyer,  1722.  He  taught  luliaa 
and  French  for  many  years  at  Cambridge,  where  he  died 
about  1745.  He  had  been  once  a  Dominican  friar,  and  a 
priest^  but  married  here,  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  con- 
version. He  vras  regarded  as  an  honest  man,  but  never 
esteemed  as  having  abilities,  even  in  the  two  modern  lan- 
guages which  be  taught.  * 

PIAZZA  (Galliotus),  an  artist  who  flourished  from 
1524  to  1545,   was  of  Lodi,   and   imitated  the  style  of 

1  Lelmnd.*-Taiuier.— Wartoo'i  Hist  of  Poetnr.— Aikin'f  Biog.  Memotn  •£ 
M«dlcioc.  s  Frecediof  cditioo  of  ihm  Diet«-*Nicliolf'i  Bowyer. .  - 
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Titian^  and  sometimes  of  Giorgiooe,  witb  distinguished 
and  often  unrivalled  success.  Such  is  the  surprising 
beauty  of  some  heads  painted  by  him  in  one  of  the  chapels 
of  the  Incoronata  at  Lodi,  that  a  tradition  prevailed  of  thieir 
having  been  painted  by  Titian  himself  on  his  passage 
through  that  place.  His  picture  of  the  Madonna  .with  some 
saints,  at  S.  Francesco  in  Brescia,  reminds  us  of  Giorgione. 
To  the  memory  of  this  great  man,  Ridolfi  has  done  little 
justice,  by  praising  him  only  for  his  colour  in  frescp  and 
distemper,  without  noticing  the  grandeur  of  his  design, 
and  the  elegance  of  his  forms.  He  likewise  mistakes  the 
name  of  his  native  place  for  his  surname,  and  calb  him  a 
Brescian,  in  defiance  of  the  inscriptions  at  the  Incoronata,. 
and  elsewhere,  of  Callixtus  de  Platea,  and  CaUixtus  jLaq* 
densis.^  ... 

PIAZZETTA  (John  Baptist),  a  modern  artist,  was 
bom  at  Venice  in,  1683.  He  was.  the  son  of  a  statuary  in 
wood,  who  probably  gave  him  what  foundation  he  had  in 
design.  He  exchanged  the  gay  and  open  mannei^  in  which 
be  painted  at  first,  for  the  dark  and  murky  one  that  ever 
after  characterised  his  works,  from  the  contemplatipn  of 
Spagnoletto^s  and  Gueroino*s  styjies.  He  attempted  to 
surprise  by  cutting  contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  and  suc- 
ceeded ;  such  decision  of  chiaroscuro  gave  value  to  his 
drawings,  and  was  eagerly  imitated  in  prints;  but  his  me- 
thod of  colouring  destroyed  its  effect  in  a  great  measure 
on  the  canvas ;  increasea  and  altered  shades,  faded  light^ 
dingy  yellows,  produced  dissonance  and  spots.  Wh^n 
this  is  not  the  case,  and  in  better-preserved  pictures,  the 
effect  ia  novel,  and  strikes  at  first  sight,  esp^^cially  in  sub- 
jects that  border  on  horror,  such  as  the  decollation  of  St 
John  in  a  dark  prison,  at  Padua ;  a  work  painted  in  cooi- 
petition  with  the  best  painters  of  the  state,  and.  preferred. 
Piazzetta  had  no  great  vigour  of  mind  for  copious  com- 
position ;  he  consumed  several  years  in  finishing  a  Rape  of 
the  Sabines,  for  a  Venetian  nobleman ;  and  in  th^  expre3- 
sions  of  his  altar-pieces  "he  had  certainly  more  devotion 
than  dignity.  Hb  chief  strength  lay  in  busts  and  heads 
for  cabinets.  In  caricatures  he  was  perhaps  unparalleled* 
He  died  in  1754,  aged  seventy-one.^ 

PIBRAC.     SeeFAUR. 
'    PICARD  (John),  an  able  mathematician  of  France, 
and  one  of  the  most  learned  astronomers  of  the  seventeenth 

1  Pilkhiftoii,  by  Fufeli.  •  IbM. 
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century,  was  bom'at  Flecfae,  and  became  prfeat  and  prior 
of  Rillie  in  Anjoo.  Coming  afterwards  t6  Paris,  his  su- 
perior talents  for  mathematics  and  astronomy  soon  made 
him  known  and  respected.  In  1666  be  was  appomted 
astronomer  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  And  five  yeara 
after,  he  was  sent,  by  order  of  the  king,  to  the  castle  of 
Uraniburgh,  built  by  Tycho  Brahe  in  Denmark,  to  make 
astronomical  obserrations  there;  and  from  thence  he  brought 
the  original  manuscripts  written  by  Tycho  Brahe ;  which 
are  the  more  valuable,  as  they  differ  in  many  places  from 
the  printed  copies,  and  contain  a  book  more  than  baa  yet 
appeared.  These  discoveries  were  foRowed  by  many 
others,  particularly  in  astronomy  :  h^  was  one  of  the  finrt 
who  applied  the  telescope  to  astronomical  quadrants :  be 
first  executed  the  work  called  ^<La  Connoissance  des 
Temps,'*  which  he  calculated  from  1679  to  1^83  incKi« 
tlvely :  he  first  observed  the  light  in  the  vacuum  of  the  ba<* 
rometer,  or  the  mercurial  phosphorus :  he  also  first  of  any 
went  through  several  parts  of  France,  to  measure  the  de- 
grees of  the  French  meridian,  and  firat  gave  a  chart  of  the 
country,  which  the  Cassini^s  afterwards  carried  to  a  great 
degree  of  perfection.  He  died  in  1682  or  1683,  leaving  a 
name  dear  to  his  friends,  and  respectable  to  his  contem- 
poraries and  to  posterity.  His  works  are :  1.  •*  A  treatise 
on  Levelling.*'  2.  "  Practical  Dialling  by  calculation.** 
3.  "  Fragments  of  Dioptrics.**  4.  "  Experiments  on  Run- 
ning Water.**  5.  **  Of  Measuremewts.**  6.  *•  Mensura- 
tion of  Fluids  and  Solids.**  .7.  '^  Abridgment  of  the  Mea* 
sure  of  the  Earth.**  8.  "  Journey  to  Uraniburgh,  or  As- 
tronomical Observations  made  in  Denmark.**  9.  ^^Astro- 
nomical Observations  made  in  divers  parts  of  France.** 
10.  '*  La  Connoissance  des  Temps,**  from  1679  to  1683. 

All  these,  and  some  other  of  his^  works,  which  are  much 
esteemed,  are  given  in  the  sixth  and  seveofth  volumes  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  >• 

PICART  (Bernard),  a  faOKyis  engraver,  was  son  of 
Stephen  Picart,  a  good  engraver  also,  and  bom  at  P^ris  iit 
1673.  He  learned  the  principles  of  design,  and  the  de- 
ments of  his  art,  from  hb  father,  and  studied  archttecture 
and  perspective  under  Sebastian  le  Clerc.  His  uncommon 
talents  in  this  way  soon  began  to  shew  themselves ;  and, 
at  ten  years  of  age,  he  engraved  the  hensapfarodtte  of 

^  £lofeftd«t  Academioiciity  fol.  L-*HuttQn*i  XMi 
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P00MB9  which  was  loon  followed  by  two  pieces  oF  cardinal 
de  Richelieu's  tomb.    These  works  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  great  reputation  which  this  celebrated  artist  after- 
wards acquired.    When  he  was  grown  up,  he  went  into 
Holland,  where  his  parents  had  settled  themselres ;  and, 
after  two  years'  stay,  returned  to  Paris,  and  married  a  lady 
who  died  soon  after.    Having  embraced  the  reformed  re«' 
ligioo,  he  returned  to  Holland  in  17 10,  for  the  sake  of  that 
iireedom  in  the  eicercise  of  it,  which  he  could  not  have  at 
Paris ;  but  connoisseurs  are  of  opinion,  that  in  attempting 
to  pkme  the  taste  of  the  Dutch,  be  lost  much  of  the  spi- 
rited manner  in  which  he  executed  his  w6rks  while  in 
France,  and  on  which  they  tell  us  his  reputation  was  more 
firmly  founded.    Others  inform  us,  that  he  was  not  so  fond 
of  engraving  as  of  drawing,  that  he  took  up  the  graver 
with  reluctance,  and  consequently  many  of  bis  prints  are 
better  dhrawn  than  engraved.    The  greater  part  of  his  life 
was  certainly  spent  in  making  compositions  and  drawings,^ 
which  ue  said  to  have  been  very  highly  finished ;  and  they 
are  suflicient  testimonies  of  the  fertility  of  his  genius,  and 
die  excellency  of  his  judgment    He  understood  the  human 
figure  extremely  well,  and  drew  it  with  a  tolerable  degree 
of  conrectness,  especially  in  small  subjects.     He  worked 
much  for  the  booksellers,  and  book-plates  are  by  far  the 
best  part  of  his  works.    The  multitode  of  these  which  he 
engraved,  chiefly  from  his  own  compositions,  is  astonish-  . 
tog.    One  estimate  makes  them  amount  to  1300  pieces, 
l^he  most  capital  of  his  separate  plates  is  the  '^  Massacre 
of  the  Innocents,"   a  small  plate  lengthways.    After  his 
death,  which  happened  April  27,  1733,  his  friends  pub- 
lished a  small  folio  volume,  called  the  '<  Innocent  Impos- 
tures ;"  a  set  of  prints  from  the  designs  of  the  great  mas- 
ters,  in  which  he  has  attempted  to  imitate  the  styles  of  the 
old  engravers.    Strutt,   who  has,   with  apparent  justice, 
censured  this  production,  in  the  essay  prefixed  to  bis  se- 
cond volume,  laments  that  Picart*s  friends  should  have 
been  so  injudicious  as  to  publish  what  must  diminish  our 
respect  for  this  artist  ^ 

PICCINI  (Nicholas),  an  eminent  musician,  bom  m 
1728,  at  Bari,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  may  be  ranked 
lunong  the  most  fertile,  spirited,  and  original  composers 

1  IKot  Iiiii--8lriillf0  Bietkwwy^Thm  It  a  life  a^ 
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that  the  Neapolitan  school  has  produced.     His  father  de^ 
signed  him  for  the  church,  and  made  tiiin  study  for  that 
intent ;  but,  for  fear  of  his  neglecting  serious  bwiaess  for 
amusement,  he  would  not  let  him  learn  music.    The  y^mag 
jpan,  however,  having  an  invincible  passion  for  that  arif, 
never  saw  an  instrument^  especially  a  harpsichord,  without 
emotion,  an4  practised  in  secret  the  opera  airs  wh\ch  he 
bad  heard,  and. which  he  retained  with  surprising  accu- 
racy.     His  fiather  having  carried  him,   one  day,  to  the 
bishop  of  Bari^  he  amused  himself  in  the  room,  where  he 
was  left  alone,  with  a  harpsichord  which  he  found  there, 
thinking  he  could  be  heard  by  no  one ;  but  the  prelate,  in 
the  next  apartment,  having  heard  him,  coudescended  to 
go  to  the  harpsichord,  and  obliged  him  to  repeat  many  of 
the  airs  which  he  had  been  playing ;  and  was  so  pleased 
Vfith  his  performance,  that  he  persuaded  his  father  to  send 
bim  to  the  conservatorio  of  St.  Onofrio,  at  Naples,  of  wluch 
the  celebrated  Leo  was  then  the  principal  master. 

The  young  Piccini  was  admitted  in  that  seminary  in 
1742|^  and  was  placed  at  first  under  the  tuition  of  a  subal-- 
tern  master,  whose  lessons,  given  in  a  dry  and  contracted 
manner,  jsoon  disgusted  him ;  and,  in  a  few  months,  fa^js 
discontent  at  such  unprofitable  instructions  drew  on  bim 
the  resentment  of  his  tutor,  expressed  in  no  very  gentle 
way.  Shocked  with  this  treatment,  he  resolved  to  study 
by  himself,  and  began  composing  without  rules,  or  any 
other  guides  than  his  own  genius  and  faucy,  psakns,  ora^ 
torios,  and  opera  airs ;  which  soon  excited  the  envy  or  ad- 
miration of  all  his  fellow-stodents.  He  even  had  the  courage 
to  compose  an  entire  mass.  One  of  the  masters  who  had  seen 
it,  and  even  permitted  him  to  have  it  rehearsed,  thought 
it  right  to  mention  it  to  Leo ;  who,  a  few  days  after,  sent 
for  Piccini,  who,  frightened  at  this  message,  obeyed  the 
order  with  fear  and  trembling.  **  You  have  composed  a 
mass,^'  said  Leo,  with  a  celd  aqd  almost  severe  counte- 
nance.    "  Yes,  sir.'*     "  Shew  me  your  score."    "  Sir, 

gir," «  Shew  it  me,  I  say.**     Piccini  thought  himself 

ruined,  but  he  must  obey.  He  fetched  his  score ;  at  which 
Leo  looked,  turned  over  the  leaves,  examined  each  move- 
ment, smiled,  rung  the  bell,  as  the  signal  for  a  rehearsal. 
The  young  composer,  more  dead  than  alive,  begged  in 
vain  to  be  spared  what  he  thought  such  an  affront.  The 
singers  and  instrumental  performers  obeyed  the  summons  : 
the  parts  were  distributed^  and  the  performers  waited  only 
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for  Leo  to  beat  the  time.  When,  turning  gravely  to  Pic- 
cJniy  he  presented  him  the  bafon,  which  was  then  used 
every  where,  in  the  performance  uf  full  pieces.  Piccini, 
put  to  new  confusion,  wished  he  had  never  dared  to  meddle 
with  composition  ;  but  at  length  mustered  his  courage,  and 
marked  with  a  trembling  hand  the  first  bars.  Soon,  how-, 
ever,  animated  and  inflamed  by  the  harmony,  he  neither 
saw  Leo  nor  the  standers  by,  who  were  numerous :  he  wa.s, 
absorbed  in  his  music,  and  directed  its  performance  with 
a  fire,  energy,  and  accuracy,  which  astonished  the  whole 
audience,  and  acquired  him  great  applause.  Leo  kept  a 
profound  silence  during  the  performance.  When  it  was. 
over  —  "  I  forgive  you,  for  once,"  said  he;  "but  if  you 
are  again  guilty  of  such  presumption,  you  shall  be  punished 
in  such  a  manner  as  you  will  remember  as  long  as  you  live. 
What !  you  have  received  from  nature  so  estimable  a  dis« 
position  for  study,  and  you  lose  all  the  advantages  of  so 
precious  a  gift !  Instead  of  studying  the  principles  of  the 
art,  you  give  way  to  all  the  wild  vagaries  of  your  imagina- 
tion, and  fancy  you  have  produced  a  master-piece.'*  The 
boy,  piqued  by  these  reproaches,  .related  what  had  passed 
between  him  and  the  assistant-master  under  whom. he  was 
placed.  Leo  became  calm,  and  even  embraced  and  ca- 
ressed him  ;  ordering  him  to  come  to  his  apartments  every 
morning,  to  receive  instructions  from  himself. 

This  truly  great  master  died  suddenly  some  months  after. 
Happily  for  his  promising  pupil,  hi£  successor  was  the  cele- 
brated Durante,  one  of  the  most  learned  composers  Italy 
ever  produced.  He  soon  distinguished  Piccini  from  the 
rest  of  his  class  ;  conceived  a  particular  affection  for  him ; 
and  had  pleasure  in  communicating  to  him  all  the  secrets^ 
of  his  art.  ^^  Others  are  my  pupils,''  he  sometimes  used  to 
say,  '^  but  this  is  my  son."  At  length,  after  twelve  years* 
study,  Piccini,  in  1754,  quitted  the  Conservatorio,  know- 
ing all  that  is  permitted  to  an  individual  to  know  in  prac- 
tical music,  and  possessed  of  such  a  creative  and  ardent 
imagination,  as  perhaps,  till  then,  was  unexampled 

He  began  his  career  at  the  Florentine  theatre  in  Naples, 
which  b  that  of  San  Carlo,  what  Foote's  theatre  used  to  be 
compared  with  Drury-lane  or  the  Opera  House.  Hi$ 
first  production  there  was  *^  Le  Donne  Dispettose ;"  and 
the  next  year,  "  Le  Gelosie,"  and  "  II  Curioso  del  suo 
Proprio  Dauno,"  of  all  which  the  success  increased  in  a 
duplicate  ratio.    At  length,  in  1756,  he  set  the  serious 
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opera  of  <<  Zenobi&y  tor  the  great  theatre  oF  San  CarFo, 
w5icfa  was  crowned  w itb^  stili  greater  strccess  than  his  coniic 
operas.  Iii  1758,  he  composed  ^  Alessandro  nell'  fhdie/'' 
for  Rome ;  and  after  this,  every  theatre  in  Italy  iras  eager 
to  engage  him.  In  1760,  bis  celebrated  comic  dpers^  of 
the  **  Buooa  Figliuolo^  bad  a  success  that  no  musical  drama 
couM  boast  before.  It  was  no  sooner  beard  at  Rome  than 
copies  were  multiplied  ;  and  there  was  no  musical  theatre 
in  £urope  where  this  burletta  was  not  frequently  per** 
formedf  tn,  some  language  or  other,  during  many  years. 
In  1761,  he  composed  six  operas,  three.  >  serious  arid  three 
eoitiic,  for  different  theatres  of  Italy;  and  was  at  once 
iqipUioded  ip  Turin,  Reggio,  Bologna,  Venice,  Rome,  ancf 
Naples^  Sacchini  assured  us,  in  1776,  that  Piccini  had* 
composed  at  least  three  hundred  operas,  thirteen  of  which 
were  produced  in  seven  months.  On  his  arrival  at  Paris^ 
he  received  many  moi  ti(ication9  before  his.  reputatioti  wa» 
firm|y  esublished,  froMm  the  partiza>ns  of  the  old  Freneit 
music,  as  well  as  the  friends  of  Gtuck.  The  success  of  bia 
operas  pf  **  Roland,'*  «  Atys,'»  *<  IpWg^ie  en  Taimde,** 
**  Adel^  de  Ponthicu,**  "Didon,"  "  Dfane  et  Endymioo,** 
lind^' Penelope,^*  seems  tp  have  sohed  a  problem  which 
was  long  tboiight  insolrable :  **  Whether  the  French  lan- 
guage was  capable  of  receiving  Italian  melody  ?^*  If  we 
add  to  SQ  many  dram^Ltic  worlds  the  oratorios,  masses, .  can-^ 
tatas,  and  occasional  songs  and  scenes  in  pasticcio  operas^ 
il  wQuld  prove,  that  in  twenty*frve  years  he  had  produced 
more  mi^sic,  and  good  music,  than  any  other  ten  masters 
had  done  in  their  whole  lives. 

What  still  more  astonishes,  in  such  innumerable  works, 
is  the  prodigious  variety  which  reigns  in  them  all^  and  the 
science  which  never  degenerates  into  pedaatry  or  affecta- 
tion ;  an  harmony  pure,  clear,  and  profound ;  a  melody 
perfectly  suited  to  the  subject  and  situation  of  the  per- 
formers ;  and  a  force,  an  originality,  and  resources  of  alt 
kinrls,  unknown  till  his  time,  and  of  which,  perhaps,  the 
secret  will  long  remain  undiscovered.  And  what  appearr 
as  extraordinary  as  the  rest  is,  that  the  genius  6f  tnU  mas- 
ter, far  from  being  exhausted  by  so  many  labours,  b|r  fre- 
quent and  severe  sickness,  by  domestic  disquietude  add 
chagrin,  inseparable  from  a  nuiperous  ^mily,  seemed, 
before  tbe  revolution,  to  continue  in  full  fprce.  Deprived 
of  ail  his  appointments  and  well-earned  theatrical  pensions, 
he  returned  to  Naples;  w^iere,  after  be  h^d  established 
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himself  io^  Frartce,  all  bis  appointments  bad  been  disposed 
of.  On  the  arrival  of  a  French  army  at  Naples,  he  was 
supposed  to  be  in  correspondence  with  them,  which  occa- 
ftioned  his  precipitate  flight  back  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
received  with  open  arms,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  a  u^ 
«inging-school.     He  died  at  Passy,  May  7,  1800.* 

PICCOLOMINI  (Alexander),  archbisho]^  of  Patras, 
aod  coadjutor  of  Sienna,  his  native  place, .  was  born  in 
1508.  His  fjEUnily  was  illustrious,  and  originally  Roman, 
but  settled  afterwards  at  Sienna.  He  was  a  successful 
writer  of  the  drama ;  but,  though  involved  in  that  seducing 
pursuit,  preserved  the  credit  of.  exemplary  morals,  as  well 
ms  genius.  His  general  charity  was  extreme,  but  he  wak 
l^ttnicularly  considerate  of  the  wants  of  literary  men.  His 
Work^' are  numefou^,  all  written  in  Italian,  which  language 
he  was  the  first  author  who  applied  to  philosophical  sub- 
jects. He  died  at  Sienna  on  the  12th  of  March,  1578.  Th^ 
most  distinguished  of  his  Works  are  the^e :  1 .  Several  dra- 
Inatic  compositions,  which  formed  the  chief  basis  of  his 
reputation.  2.  "The  Morality  of  Nobles,'*  Venice,  1552, 
8vo.  3.  »  A  Treatise  on  the  Sphere."  4.  « A  Theory 
of  the  Planets."  5.  *^  A  Translation  of  the  Rhetoric  and 
Poetic  of  Aristotle,'*  4to.  6.  "  The  Institution  of  Mora- 
lity," Venice,  1575,  4to.  Many  of  his  works  evince  a 
profound  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy,  mathematics, 
and  divinity.  One  work  attributed  to  him,  '*  Delia  bella 
Creanza  della  Donne,'*  "On  the  Education  of  Ladies,'* 
fMinted  in  1541,  1558,  and  1574,  has  been  valued  because 
scarce,  bat  is  disgraced  by  many  dangerous  maxims,  and 
nMist  have  been  a  production  of  his  youth ;  during  which, 
we  are  told,  he  was  a  correspondent  of  the  infamous  Peter 
Aretin.  • 

PICCOLOMINI  (Francis),  a  learned  man  of  the  same 
family,  was  born  in  1520,  and  having  taught  philosophy 
for  twenty-two  years  in  the  most  celebrated  universities  of 
Italy,  retired  to  Sienna,  where  he  died  in  1604.  He  was 
so  much  respected,  that  the  whole  city  put  on  mourning 
at  his  death.  His  works  are  less  numerous  than  those  of 
his  relation,  but  they  were  esteemed  hi  their  day.  They 
are,  1.  **  Commentaries  on  Aristotle,**  4to,  published  at 

1  Burney,  in  Rees*s  Cyclopaodia. — Diet  Hist.'— Notice  9iir  la  Vie,  par  Qin- 
fii6o6,  in  Brit.  Grit.  vol.  XVIII. 
*  Tiraboichi.— KicerODi  toI.  XXIII.— Bnllart'i  Acadimie  des  Scieacff. 
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^yence  in  1608.  2.  ^^Uuiversa  Pbilosopbia  da  Moribusy'^ 
Venice,   1583,  folio.* 

PICTET  (Benedict),  a  theologian  and  historian,  bora 
at  Geneva  in  1655,  was  of  a  distinguished  family,  aud  ivent 
through  his  studies  with  success.  He  travelled  iiHo  Hol- 
land and  England,  aud  then  became  a  professor  of  theology 
in  his  native  city,  with  a  considerable  reputation.  He  was 
invited  to  Leyden,  but  refused  to  leave  his  own  country. 
From  excess  of  application  to  his  duties,  he  fell  into  a  lani- 
guid  state,  and  died  on  the  9th  of  June,  1724,  at  the  age 
of  )S9.  He  was  a  Protestant,  of  a  mild  and  tolerant  dispo* 
aition,  and  a  father  to  the  poor.  His  principal  works  are, 
1.  *^  Theologia  Christiana,"  3  vols.  4to,  the  best  edition  oi 
which  is  that  of  1721.  2.  <^  Christian  Morality,''  Geneva, 
1710,  8  vols.  12mo;  a  very  excellent  work.  S.  "The 
History  of  the  12tb  and  13th  Centuries,"  intended  as  a 
continuation  of  that  of  Le  Sueur;,  but  the  supplementary 
work  is  more  esteemed  -  than  the  original,  2  vols.  4to. 
4.  *«  Sermons."  5.  "Letters."  6.  "A  Treatise  against 
indifference  in  Religion,"  1716,  12mo.  7.  Many  tracts  of 
morality  and  piety,  among,  which  that  on  ^<  The  Art  of 
living  and  dying  well,"  Geneva,  1716,  in  l2mo,  is  parti- 
cularly esteemed.  The  subject  is  the  same,  and  the  title 
nearly  the  same,  as  one  by  our  countryman  Taylor.  8.  Se- 
veral controversial  tracts. ' 

PICUS  (John),  of  Mirandula,  considered  as  a  prodigy  of 
learning  in  his  day,  was  .the  youngest  child  of  John  Francis 
Picus,  prince  of  Mjrandula  aud  Concordia,  by  Julia,  of  the 
noble  house  of  Boirado;  and  was  b9ni  Feb.  24,  1463.  His 
father  dying  early,  his  mother  took  great  care  of  his  educa* 
tion ;  and  the  progress  he  made  in  letters  was  so  extremely 
rapid,  that  bis  friends  are  said  to  have  seen  with  astonish- 
ment a  mere  boy  become  one  of  the  first  poets  and  oratprs 
of  his  age.  What  contributed  to  this  progress,  besides 
intense  application,  was  great  vigour  of  intellect,,  and  a 
memory  so  tenacious,  as  to  let  nothing  be  lost  which  be 
had  ever  read  or  heard.  At  fourteep  years  of  age,  beiog 
designed  for  the  church,  he  was  sent  to  Bologna  to  study 
canon  law;  and  though  he  was  soon  disgusted  with  a  study 
so  liule  suited  to  his  talents  and  fertile  imagination,  be 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  it  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  com- 

1  Gen.  Diet. — Niceroo,  vol.  XXIIl. — Landi  Uitt.  Lit.  <riUlie.<— .Tonasiai 
Eloiyia.  . 

3  Bibiiot^equeGeiDUiaique,  vols.  iX.  and  2C — Niceron*  fol.  I. 
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pose  an  abbreviated  digest,  or  manual,  of  the  pontifical 
letters,  termed  Decretab,  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  most  a6compIished  professor.  Having 
afforded  this  proof  of  early  capacity,  on  a  subject  so  un- 
genial,  be  left  Bologna,  and  visiting  successively  all  the 
most  celebrated  schools  and  colleges  of  Italy  and  France, 
he  profited  so  well  by  what  was  taught  there,'  or  by  what  he 
learned  in  discussions  with  the  eminent  ischolars  and  pro-> 
fessofs,  that,  before  he  had  attained  to  manhood,  he  was 
universidly  recognized  as  a  most  consummate  philosopher 
and  divine. 

-  During  this  early  period  he  distinguished  himself  like- 
wise as  a  poet,  by  his  compositions  both  in  the  Latin  and 
Italian  languages,  almost  all  which,  however,  as  they  were 
disapproved  either  by  the  nicety  of  his  maturer  judgment, 
or  by  the  purity  of  his  religious  and  moral  feelings,  at  a 
hiter  period,  he  was  induced  to  destroy.  Many  also  of  his 
letters,  which  are  still  extant,  were  written  whilst  he  was 
yet  very  young;  and  from  them  proofs  might  be  selected, 
tending  greatly  to  support  the  high  juvenile  reputation  of 
their  author.  We  have,  indeed,  few  other  documents  to 
illustrate  his  literary  career;  and  the  little  we  know  of  his 
progress,  during  the  seven  years  that  he  spent  in  visiting 
the  uhiversities,  must  be  taken  from  them,  as  Mr.  Gress- 
well  has  doiie  with  great  judgment.  Among  the  acade- 
mies where  be  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  above  period, 
were  those  of  Ferrara,  Padua,  Florence,  and  Perugia ; 
and  among  the  eminent  scholars,  with  whom  he  entered 
into  friendship  and  correspondence,  were  Guarinus,  Mar- 
siHus  Ficinus,  Politian,  and  Nic.  Leonicenus.  Wheii 
not  engaged  in  any  literary  excursion,  he  spent  his  lime  at 
Fratta,  a  rural  retreat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Miranduia. 
In  1482,  he  informs  Leonicenus  that  he  had  erected 
this  villa,  and  had  written  a  poem  in  its  praise.  With  the 
commencement  of  1484,  the  literary  career  of  Picus  be- 
came more  distinct  and  conspicuous :  he  was  now  approach- 
ing the  age  of  manhood  ;  and  went  to  Florence  to  perfect 
himself  in  the  Greek.  Within  a  few  months  after  his 
arrival  here,  he  composed  his  well-known  panegyrical  cri- 
ticism on  the  Italian  poems  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici.  It  is 
drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  and  addressed  to  Lorenzo 
himself.  With  many  remarks  in  the  true  spirit  of  criticism, 
tbere  ^s,  perhaps,  rather  too  much  of  a  courtly  partiality 
to  the  productions  of  Lorenzo.  While  at  Florence,  We 
.find  Picus  employed  in  investigating  the  manuscripts  of 
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ancient  antbort,  both  in  Greek  anti  Latin,  of  die  yaiue  of 
wbiph  he  was  already  enabled  to  form  a  just  estimate.  In- 
deed '  the  mere  discovery  of  them  was  a  service  of  high 
importance  at  that  time,  when  the  invention  of  printing 
was  forming  a  new  xra  in  literature.  He  bad  pow  added 
to  his  correspondents  Jerome  Donatus,  Hermolaus  Bar- 
barus,  Philip  Beroaldus,  and  Alexander  Corteuus,  the 
latter  of  whom  seems  to  carry  bis  admiration  of  Picus  to 
the  very  borders  of  gross  and  extravagsuit  flattery ;  wbicb» 
however,  a  little  moderated,  was  a  distinguishing  feature 
in  the  literary  correspondence  of  that  age. 

Picos  quitted  Florence  about  tbe  end  of  the  year  1485, 
|vith  a  view  to  visit  Perugia,  and  appears  to  have  been 
enqployed,  for  some  time,  in  adding  to  his  other  stores  a 
knowledge  of  tbe  oriental  languages;  stimulated,  as  he 
(Miys,  by  the  acquisition  of  certain  oriental  works,  which 
he  deemed  of  inestimable  value,  and  which  were  thrown  in 
his  way,  he  adds,  by  the  peculiar  kindness  of  Providence.  In 
a  letter,  written  in  Oct.  1486,  to  Andreas  Corneus,  another 
of  his  learned  correspondents,  he  says  :  ^'  I  have,  by  assi- 
duous and  intense  application,  attained  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Cbaldaic  languages,  and  am  at  present 
atruggling  with  the  difficulties  of  the  Arabic  Such  are 
ihe  achievements  which  I  have  ever  thought,  and  still 
think,  worthy  the  ambition  of  a  nobleman :  though  the 
expression  may  contain  as  much  satire  as  truth.''  In  this 
letter  be  gives  a  bint  of  bis  intended  visit  to  Rome,  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  singular  occurrences  in  his  life. 

The  love  of  fame  (says  |iis  excellei^t  biographer,  whom 
we  principally  foUow  in  this  sketch,)  and  a  too  ardent  thirst 
for  praise,  have  perhaps  justly  been  imputed  to  Picas,  as 
constituting  his.  ruling  passion  (notwithstanding  the  mo- 
desty and  diffidence  with  which  he  frequently  speaks  of  his 
own  talents  and  productions),  especially  if  the  charge 
be  restricted  to  that  period  of  his  life,  when  maturer 
experience  and  those  religious  impressions  by  which  hi^ 
latter  years  were  more  especially  influenced,  had  not 
yet  combined  to  rectify  the  errors  of  youth.  C^^^^^cd, 
flattered,  courted,  extolled  as  a  prodigy  of  erudition  by 
^e  most  distinguished  sclnolf^rs  of  hia  age,  hp  was  ^t  the 
lyame  time  conscious  of  bis  own  qualifications  and  powers^ 
and  began  to  think  ths^t  they  ought  to  be  exhibited  on  the 
most  extensive  stage  which  th^  world  then  afforded.  With 
this  view  he  resolved  on  a  journey  to  Ronoe ;  a^nd  Imm^ 
diately  on  his  arrival  in  November  I486,  he  p\iblished  ^ 
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most  raoKUfluble  cball^iige  to  the  learned  of  Europe^  under 
tbe  title  of  '^  CoDclusiQDes/'  conaisting  of  900  propositions^ 
or  subjects  of  discusaion,  in  atmost  every  science  that  could 
e^erci^e  the  speculation  or  ingenuity  of  man;  ajid  which, 
extraordinary  and  superfluous  as  many  of  tbeih  appear  to  a 
reader  of  the  present  times,  certainly  furnisb  a  more  ade- 
quate idea  of  tbe  boundlesa  extent  of  bis  erudition  anc|  re- 
.search,  than  any  ivords  can  describe.     These  he  promised 
publicly  to  maintain  against  all  opponents  wbatsoerer :  and 
that  tiqne  might  be  allowed  for  the  circulation  of  his  *^  Con- 
clusiones''  through  the  various  universities  of  Italy,  in  all 
of  which  he  caused  them  to  be  published,  notice  was  given, 
•that  the  public  discussion  of  them  was  not  intended  to  take 
place  till  after  the  feast  of  tbe  Epiphany  next  ensuing.     A 
further  object  of  this  delay  was,  to  aBbrd  to  all  scholars, 
even  from  the  remotest  of  those  seats  of  learning,  who  were 
desirous  to  be  present  and  to  assist  at  his^  disputations, 
an  opportunity  of  repairing  to  Rome  for  such  a  purpose. 
So  dosirons  was  Picus  of  attracting  tbither,  on  this  occa« 
sioo,  all   the  united   wit^   ingenuity,  and  erudition,  .that 
.Italy  could  boast,  that  he  engaged  to  defray,  out  of  bis 
own  purse,  the  charges  of  all  scholars,  from  whatever  part, 
who  should  undertake  tbe  journey  to  Rome,  for  the  put- 
pose  of  disputing  publicly  with  bim  on  the  sutigects  pro- 
posed.   He  had  previously  obtained  tbe  express  permission 
of  pope  Innocent  VIII.  and  professed  all  possible  deference 
to  the  authority  of  the  church,  in  the  support  of  his  theses. 
Tbe  boldness  of  tbis  challenge  could  not  fail  to  asto- 
nish ,  the  learned  in  general ;  but  astonishment  soon  gave 
place  to  envy  :  and  the  Roman  scholars  and  divines  in  par- 
ticular, whose  credit  was  mor^  immediatelj  implicated^ 
endeavoured  to  render  his  design  abortive,  first^  by  lam^ 
poons  and  witticisms;  and,  when  these  proved  iusufficientp 
by  the  more  alarming  expedient  of  presenting  thirteen  of 
Picus^s  theses,  i^  containing  matter  of  s^n  heretical  ten^ 
dency.    This  answered  tbeir  purpose ;  and  although  Picus 
oontinued  at  Rome  a  whole  year,  in  expecutiou  of  reaping 
the  harvest  of  prjttse  which  bis  j^uvenile  vauity  bad  led  bina 
to  desire,  he  at  last  found  himself  not  only  debarred  frooa 
all  opportunity  of  signalizing  himself  publicly,  as  a  dispu- 
unt,  but  involved  in  a  charge  of  heterodoxy,  i^d  therefore 
thought  it  expedient  to  leave  Rome,  and  seek  a  temporary 
asylum  at  Floreaee,  in  the  friendship  of  Lorenzo  cle  Me- 
diti.    Here  he  Mfonediately  set  about  the  composition  of 
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his  *^  Apologia,**  a  work  which  not  only  served  to  refute 
the  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  but  convinced  the  world  that 
his  pretensions  to  very  extraordinary  powers  were  not  fu- 
rious or  empirical.  On  its  completion,  he  sent  it  to  the 
pope,  who,  although  he  fully  acquitted  the  author  of  all 
bad  intention,  thought  proper  to  suppress  the  circulation 
of  it;  and  Picus,  on  further  reflection,  not  only  acquiesced 
in  this,  hut  in  his  disappointment,  acknowledging  with 
thankfulness  that  divine  Providence,  which  often  educes 
good  out  of  evil,  had  rendered  the  malevolence  of  his  ene- 
mies a  most  salutary  check  to  the  career  of  vaiu  glory,  in 
which  he  had  been  led  so  far  astray.  But  Picus  had  not 
yet  seen  all  the  disagreeable  consequences  of  this  afllair : 
his  enemies  began  to  cavil  at  the  ^  Apologia**  itself,  which 
appears  to  iiave  had  considerable  weight  with  pope  Inoo* 
cent;  and  it  was  not  until  1493  that  he  was  acquitted  from 
the  charge,  and  from  all  prosecutions,  pains,  and  penal- 
ties, by  a  bull  of  pope  Alexander  VI. 

In  the  beginning  of  1488,  we  find  Picus  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  peaceftil  asylum  at  Fiesole,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Florence,  which  had  been  given  him  by  Lorenzo  de  Me- 
dici, who  had  a  villa  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  he  and 
Politian  spent  many  of  their  hours  of  literary  leisure  to- 
gether. Here  also  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Robert 
Salviatus  and  the  family  of  the  Benivieni,  four  in  number, 
and  all  men  of  learning  and  talents.  Jerome  Benivieni, 
or  Benivenius,  became  more  especially  the  intimate  friend 
of  Picus,  the  depositary  of  his  religious  and  moral  opinions, 
arid  all  that  congeniality  of  opinion  and  disposition  cau 
render  one  person  to  another.  Picus  wrote  a  commentary 
on  one  of  Benivieni's  Canzone,  which  will  be  noticed 
hereafter.  In  1489,  Picus's  "  Heptaplus''  was  published, 
and  received  with  great  encomiums  by  the  learned  of  the 
age,  as  worthy  of  its  author's  talents  and  pre-acquired  ce- 
lebrity. It  can  scarcely,  however,  says  his  biographer^ 
be  productive  of  any  valuable  purpose,  very  minutely  to 
inquire  into  the  merit  of  a  work  which  the  tacit  consent  of 
posterity  has  consigned  to  almost  total  oblivion.  Picus 
intermixes  much  of  Platonism  in  all  his  theological  writ- 
ings ;  and  they  are  also  tinctured  with  the  fancied  doctrines 
of  the  Jewish  Cabala,  which  is  particularly  observable  in 
the  woHl  in  question.  After  this  he  appears  to  have  been 
employed  on  a  commentary  on  the  Psalms  of  David,  at  the 
request  of  Lorenzo  de  Idedici ;  but  respecting  the  complex 
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tion  of  this,  nothing  satisfactory  is  upon  record.  About 
the  beginning  of  1490  he  was  employed,  on  his  favourite 
object  of  reconciling  Plato  and  Aristotle.  "  To  this  work,** 
he  says  in  a  letter  to  Baptista  Mantuanus,  ^^I  daily  devote 
the  whole  of  my  morning  hours ;  the  afternoon  I  give  to 
the  society  of  friends,  those  relaxations  which  are  requisite 
for  the  preservation  of  health,  and  occasionally  to  the  poets 
and  orators,  and  similar  studies  of  a  lighter  kind;  my 
nights  are  divided  betwixt  sleep  and  the  perusal  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.'*  In  1491  he  published  his  treatise'^De 
Ente  et  Uno,**  which,  says  his  biographer,'  exhibits  a 
chain  of  the  most  profound  and  abstract  reasoning  concern- 
ing the  Deity,  expressed  in  a  language  consistent  with  the 
saoredness  of  the  subject,  much  more  free  from  the  terms 
and  phraseology  peculiar  to  the  schoolmen  than  might  be 
expected,  and  which  (in  comparison  with  the  mode  then 
usual,  of  treating  arguments  so  metaphysical  and  abstruse) 
may  be  denominated  luminous  and  classical  This  work 
afterwards  gave  occasion  to  a  friendly  controversy  between 
Picus  and  Antonius  Faventinus,  orCittadinus,  the  whole 
of  which  is  included  in  the  works  of  Picus,  who,  as  a  con- 
troversial. writer,  appears  in  a  very  amiable  view. 

The  society  and  conveniencies  of  study  which  Florence 
afforded,  had  reconciled  him  to  a  lasting  abode  in  that 
city,  when,  in  1492,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his 
illustrious  patron  and  associate,  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  who 
was  carried  off  by  a  fever  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  and 
Politian,  of  all  the  Florentine  scholars,  had  possessed  per- 
haps the  very  first  place  in  Lorenzo's  esteem.  Picus  now 
resolved  to  leave  Florence,  at  least  for  a  time,  where  every 
object  reminded  him  of  the  loss  he  had  sustained ;  and 
went  to  Ferrara,  where  he  endeavoured  to  divert  his  grief 
by  again  deeply  engaging  in  his  oriental  studies.  A  short 
time  previously  to  this  period,  b^ing  willing  to  exonerate 
himself  from  the  weight  of  secular  dignities  and  cares,  he 
bad,  for  a  very  inadequate  consideration,  transferred  to  his 
nephew  (ihe  subject  of  our  next  article),  John  Francis 
Picus,  all  his  territories  and  other  rights  and  possessions  in 
Mirandula  and  Concordia,  comprehending  one-third  part 
of  the  patrimonial  inheritance.  The  sums  arising  from 
this  transfer,  he  employed  partly  in  the  purchase  of  lands, 
to  secure  an  annual  revenue  for  the  due  support  of  his 
household,  and  partly  in  charitable  donations ;  to  the  lai- 
t.er  purpose  also  the  produce  of  a  great  part  of  bis  rich 
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IbmHure  mui  plate  vat  appiopmled.  Benevolence  tevwds 
ibe  poor  seema  to  have  been  a  ^tinguishing  feature  iki  bis 
ctharacter ;  for,  not  content  with  perfoming  acts  of  hhibi- 
4«ence  and  cbarity,  tb^  aecetsity  and  propriety  of  yvhkh 
suggested  tbeeaielvet  to  hit  own  observation,  he  engaged 
liif  friend  Jerome  BeniTeniua  to  be  constantly  in  «earch  of 
#ticb  cases  of  indigence  and  distress  amongst  the  poorer 
citizens  of  Floi>eoce  as  might  happen  to  escape  general 
observation ;  authorising  him  to  supply  imonediate  lelief 
m  neeeuity  required,  and  engagine  to  reftmd  from  hit  ova 
pume  whatever  sums  he  should  disburse  on  these  beaero- 
lent  occasions.  In  his  latter  days,  to  v^bicb  we  are  now  ap- 
proaching, we  are  told  that  pride,  ambition,  anger,  and 
iill  the  turbulent  passions,  had  subsided ;  that  vanity  and 
ae]f*conccit  were  extinguished,  and  that  no  events,  wbe^ 
dier  prosperous  or  adverse,  discomposed  the  constant  and 
imiform  serenity  of  his  mind.  These  great  qualities,  bow- 
ever,  were  not  wholly  unmixed  with  some  portion  of  the 
•nperstitiou  incident  to  the  age.  He  is  represented  as 
teving,  at  particular  seasons,  added  to  the  usual  merttfica^ 
tions  prescribed  by  the  church,  by  voluntary  penances  and 
self-inflicted  pains,  which  the  erring  judgment  of  those 
limes  considered  as  meritorious.  Of  many,  however,  of 
die  abuses  and  corruptions  of  the  papal  hierarchy  he  ap» 
pears  to  have  been  sensible,  and  on  various  points  of  doc- 
trine his  views  have  been  pronounced  much  more  rational 
than  could  he  expected  from  the  time. 

Be  now  devoted  himself  to  theological  studies.  We 
have  already  mentioned  his  <^  Hexaplus,*'  or  explanation  of 
the  six  days  of  the  creation  ;  and  he  appears  at  this  time 
to  have  been  making  preparations  for  farther  elucidating 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  for  combating  the  errors  of  his 
time ;  but  of  these  and  other  undertakings,  scarce  any  now 
remain  except  his  work  ^  Contra  Astrobgiam  Divinatri- 
cem''  and  a  few  *<  OpuscuW  Of  the  immense  mass  of 
manuscripts  found  after  his  decease,  few  could  be  decy* 
phered  or  methodized;  but  his  nephew,  by  great  pains 
and  labour,  was  enabled  to  transcribe  that  portion  of  his 
voluminous  work  which  was  levelled  against  judicial  asin>*- 
logy,  and  which  proved  to  be  in  a  more  finished  state  than 
the  rest.  It  was  afterwards  published  in  various  coUeotions 
of  hb  works,  under  the  title  of  ''  De  Aatrologia  Dispata* 
tiooum  Libri  duodeciro,'*  and  has  entitled  Pic^  to  the 
praise  of  having  been  the  first  who  boldly  and  aucoessfiiiiy 
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^pq^ed  th<^  fidlacy  of  a  ypeciss  of  superftitioo,  wMcb»  ooi- 
lyithstanding  bU  endeavour^^  continued  long  after  thi^  tp 
hold  its  empire  over  the  human  mind. 

At  length,  however,  the  labours  of  this  illu^tripus  &cbo- 
}^r  drew  to  a  f:lose.  In  1494,  while  at  Florence,  he  was 
jieized  with  a  fever  which  proved  fa^al  on  the  tbirte^th 
i}^7t  Nov.  17,  in  the  thirty ^hird  year  of  bis  age.  His  re- 
jqiaius  were  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  near  those 
.of  his  ffiend  PoUttan,  vfkom  he  did  not  survive  quite  two 
inontbs.  The  weU-ki>^WQ  epitaph  in^ribed  qa  PicuA*« 
tomby 

Joannes  jacet  hie  Mirandula,  caotera  norunt 
£t  Tagus^  et  Ganges^  fbraan  et  Antipodes^ 

IS  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Hercules  Strozza.  The  regret 
excited  amongst  the  learned  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  by  the 
tidings  of  the  decease  of  Picus,  was  proportionate  to  the 
high  reputation  of  his  talents  and  character. 

In  the  religious  opinions  held  by  Picus,  and  inculcated  in 
his  works,  he  seems  to  have  accorded  chiefly  with  those  of 
his  own  age  anc)  church,  whom  ecclesiastical  writers  have  , 
denominated  by  the  general  appellation  of  mystics ;  though^ 
doubtlesS|  if  the  minuter  shades  of  difference  be  com* 
pared,  he  will,  as  a  religious  writer,  be  found  to  possess 
his  wonted  originality,  and  to  reason  and  judge  of  many 
Speculative  points  in  a  inanner  peculiar  to  himself.  His 
devotional  feelings  were  indeed  subject  to  variation,  and 
he  once  formed  a  resolution  to  dispose  of  all  his  property 
to  the  poor,  and  taking  the  crucifix  in  his  hand,  tp  travel 
barefooted  from  city  to  city  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel ; 
but  this  resolution  he  is  said  afterwards  to  have  changed 
for  that  of  joining  the  order  of  the  Dominicans,  at  the  in- 
stance of  their  general  Savonarola;  and  his  remain's  pre* 
Vious  to  interment  (which  was  also  the  case  with  Politian^s) 
were  invested  with  the  habit  of  this  order.  Of  the  general 
character  of  Picus,  with  all  the  deductions  which  must  be 
made  from  the  reports  of  his  contemporarieS|  Mr.  Gresswell 
says,  with  great  justice,  that  it  still  merits  the  admiration 
of  those  who  contemplate  with  philosophical  curiosity  the 
powers  and  capabilities  of  the  human  mind. 
'  The  works  of  Picus  were  printed  together  at  Boldgna, 
In  1496;  at  Venice,  1498;  at  Strasburg,  1504;  at  Basil, 
155^7,  1573,  1601,  all  in  folio.  *  The  edition  of  1601  con- 
tains the  following  work§:  )•  '*  Heptaplus,  id  est,  de  Dei 
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Creatoris  opere  sex  dieruniy  libri  septeniy'^  which  seetns 
to  have  been  written  chiefly  with  a  view  to  authorize  and 
support  tbpse  Platonic  ideas,  with  which  his  warm  imagina- 
tion was  not  a  little  inebriated.     2.  ^'  Conctusiones  900, 
quas  olim  Roms  disputandas  exhibutt."     But  the  editors 
have  omitted  the  adverrisement  subjoined  at  their  first  pub- 
lication, which   runs   thus :    <^  Conclusiones  non  disputa- 
buntur   nisi   post   Epiphaniam,  interim  publicabuntur  in 
omnibus  Italioe  gymnasiis ;  &  si  quis  philosophus  aut  tfaeo- 
logus  ab  extrema  ftalia  arguendi  gratia  Romam  venire 
▼oluerit,  ipse  poliicetur  dominus  disputaturus,  ae  viatic! 
expensas  iUi  soiuturum  de  suo.''     3.  *^  Apologia,  adversus 
eos,  qui  aliquot  propositiones  theologicas  carpebant.''    4. 
**  De  ente  &  uno,  opus  in  quo  plurimi  loci  in  Moise,  in 
.  Platone  &  Aristotele  explicantur.**    '  5.  ^  De  hominis  dig- 
nitate  oratio.*'     Mirandula  discovers  here  many  secrets  of 
the  Jewish  Cabala,  of  the  Chaldean  and  Persian  philoso- 
phers.    6.  *<  RegulsB  XII.  partim  excitantes,  partim  diri- 
gentes  hominem  in  pugna  spirituali.'*     7.  *^  In  Psalmum 
XV.  commentarius."    8.  ^^  In  orationem  Dominicam  expo- 
sitio."     9.  **  Aureae  &  ftimiliares  epistolae,"  which  are  per- 
haps, at  present,  the  most  useful  and  entertaining  part  of 
bis  works:  on  which  account  the  public  is  much  obliged 
to  the  learned  Christopher  Cellarius,  for  giving  a  correct 
editionof  them  with  notes,  1682,  in  8vo.     10.  ^^Disputa- 
tionum  in  astrologiam  libri  XII.''   the  most  solid  and  argu- 
mentative of  all  his  works.     11.  ^*  Commento  sopra  una 
canzone  de  amore,  composta  da  Girolamo  Benivieni,  se- 
cundo  la  mente  &  opinione  de'  Piatonici ;"  translated  into 
English  by  Thomas  Stanley,  1651,  in  8vo.     12.  <<  Elegia 
in  laudem  Hieronymi  Benivieni ;"  in  Latin  and  Italian. 

His  life,  prefixed  to  his  works,  and  afterwards  inserted 
in  Bates'  •*  Vitae  illustrium  virorum,"  was  written  by  his 
nephew,  John  Francis  Picus ;  but  a  more  valuable,  and 
certainly  the  most  elaborate  account  yet  given  of  this  ex- 
traordinary man,  is  that  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Rev.  W.  Parr  Gresswell,  published  in  1805,  with  the  Lives 
ofPolitian,  &c.  and  io  which  it  is  sufficient  to  refer,  as 
including  every  species  of  authority.' 

PICUS  (John  Francis),  was  the  son  of  Galeoti  Picus, 
the  eldest  brothen  of  John  Picus,  just  recorded,  and  born 
about  1469,   He  cultivated  learning  and  the  scieoces,  after 
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the  example  of  bis  uncle ;  but  he  had  dominions  and  a 
principality  to  superintend,  which  involved  him  in  great 
troubles,  and  at  last  cost  him  his  life.  Upon  the  death  of 
his  father,  in  1499,  be  succeeded,  as  eldest  son,  to  his  esr 
tates;  but  was  scarcely  in  possession,  when  his  brothers 
Louis  and  Frederic  combined  against  him;  and,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  and  Hercules  I« 
duke  of  Ferrara,  succeeded.  John  Francis,  driven  firom 
bis  principality  in  1502,  was  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  diffe- 
rent countries  for  nine  years;  till  at  length  pope  Julius  IL 
becoming  paster  of  Mirandula,  put  to  flight  Frances  Tri- 
▼ulce,  the  widow  of  Louis,  and  re-estabUshed  John  Fran- 
cis in  1511.  But  he  could  not  long  maintain  his  post;  for 
the  pope's  troops  being  beaten  by  the  French  at  Ravenna, 
April  11,  1512,  Joha  James  Trivuice,  general  of  the 
French  army,  forced  away  John  Francis  again,  and  set  up 
Frances  Trivuice,  who  was  his  natural  daughter.  John 
Francis  now  became  a  refugee  a  second  time,  and  so  con- 
tinued for  two  years ;  when,  the  French  being  driven  out 
of  Italy,  he  was  restored  again  in  1515.  He  lived  from 
that  time  in  the  quiet  possession  of  his  dominions,  till  Oc- 
tober 1533;  and  then  Galeoti  Ficus,  the  son  of  his  bro« 
ther  Louis,  entered  his  castle  by  night  with  forty  armed 
men,  and  assassinated  him,  with  bis  eldest  son  Albert 
Ficus.  He  died  embracing  the  crucifix,  and  imploring 
pardon  of  God  for  his  sins. 

He  was  a  great  lover  of  letters,  and  applied  himself  in- 
tensely, at  the  seasons  of  his  lei^re,  to  reading  and  wri- 
ting. He  seems  to  have  been  a  more  voluminous  writer 
than  his  uncle ;  and  such  of  his  tracts  as  were  then  com- 
posed, were  inserted  in  the  Strasburgh  edition  of  his  nucleus 
works,  in  1504,  and  continued  in  those  of  Basil  1573  and 
1601.  Among  these  are,  1.  ^^  De  studio  divinae  &  hu- 
mans philosophise,  libri  duo.**  In  this  he  compares  pro- 
fane philosophy  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scripture^ 
and  shews  how  preferable  the  latter  is  to  the  former.  2. 
*^  De  imaginatione  liber.''  3.  ^^  De  imitatione,  ad  Fetrum 
Bembum  epistoiss  duae,  &  ejus  responspm.*'  4*  **  De  fe- 
rum  praenptione,  libri  IX.'*  In  this  book  of  the  prest^ience 
of  things,  he  treats  of  the  Divine  prescience,  and  of  that 
knowledge  which  some  pretend  to  have  of  things  future, 
by  compacts  with,  evil  spirits,  by  astrology,  chiromancy^ 
g^omancy,  and  similar  means,  which  be  confutes  at 
large.     5.  *^  Exameu  vanitatis  doctrine  gentium,  &  vefi- 
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tmtis  discipline  Chrittitoffr,  &e.**  in  which  he  opposes  tfa^ 
errors  of  the  philosophers,  those  of  Aristotle  particulaifly. 
0.  *•  Epistdarum  libri  quatuor.*'  ^.  "  De  reformandis 
ttoribok  oi^tio  ad  Leonem  X.**  These  and  some  mor6 
CMipositions  are  to  be  found  in  the  editions  above  men- 
tioned of  his  oncle^s  works ;  but  there  are  others  of  his 
fhrltlrigSy  Which  have  never  been  collected  together,  but 
have  always  continaed  separate,  as  they  were  fii^t  pUb- 
Kthed  ;  asy  '' Vita.Hieronymi  Savonarolse;  D&  veris  cala- 
nntatum  temporum  nostrorum  causts  liber ;  De  animse  im- 
mortalitate  i  Dialogus  cui  nomen  Strix,  sive  de  ludifica- 
ttone  dsmonum ;  Hymni  heroici  tres  ad  Trinitatem,  Chris* 
turn,  ft  Virginem ;  De  Venere  &  Cupidine  expcillendis 
<^iuinen  heroicum  ;  Liber  de  Providentia  Dei,  contra  phi- 
losophastros ;  De  auro  turn  sestimando,'  turn  conficiendo, 
turn  utendo,  libri  tres,  &c."  «*  There  is  not,'*  says  Du- 
pitif  ^  so  much  wit,  sprightHdess,  subtlety,  and  elegance^ 
in  rtie  works  of  Francis  Picus,  as  in  those  of  his  uncle;  not 
yet  so  much  learning :  bat  there  is  much  more  evenness 
lind  solidity.*** 

PIERCE  (Edward),  an  English  piirfter,  who  flourished 
iti  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  II.  was  eminent  both  in  his- 
tory and  landscapes.  He  also  drew  architecture,  perspec- 
tirtj  &c.  and  was  much  esteemed  in  his  time.  But  there 
k'Httle  of  his  work  now  remaining,  the  far  greater  part 
being  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  London,  in  1666.  It  chiefly 
Cbhsisted  of  altar-pieces,  ceilings  of  churches,  and  the 
Vkt;  of  which  last  sort  there  was  one  lately  remaining,  in 
Covtot-garden  church,  in  which  were  many  admirable 
qiiidlties  of  a  good  pencil.  He  worked  some  time  for  Van^ 
&yke;  and  several  pieces  of  his  performing  are  to  be  seen 
M  Betvoir  castle  in  Leicestershire.  He  died  in  London 
abdut  fifty  year^  ago,  leaving  behind  him  three  sons,  who 
tH  becfetme  famous  in  their  diflerent  ways.  One  was  an 
tPkMllent  sculptor,  as  appears  by  a  noble  marble  vase, 
ekeeuted  by  hind,  at  Hampton-court,  the  statues  of  sir 
THotiltt  Gresham  and  EdiVard  III.  at  the  Royal  Exchange, 
Md  df  sir  William  Walworth  at  Fishmongers' -hall ;  and 
th6  btrsfs  of  Thomas  Evans  in  Painters* -hall,  and  of  sir 
Gbristopher  Wrenf  in  the  picture-gallery  at  Oxford,  &c.* 

PIERRE  (CoRNEiLLE  DE  la),  Comelius  h,  Lapide,  bom 
at  a  village  in  the  diocese  of  Liege,  entered  early  in  life^ 

1  Tif9b<MeW.«-Diiphi.«^Fabrlo.  BibL  Ut  Med. 
•  W«lpol«*s  Anaodotei. 
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aMoag  tiie  JTesuito,  and  having*  learned  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
disiFoced  himself  to  tbe  study  of  the  sacred  wriUngs.  Thin 
ftlher  taagfat  at  Louvaiii)  and  afterwards  at  Rome,  inwhidh 
eity  he  died,  March  \2f  1657,  aged  seventy-one,  leaving  long 
^  Commeotaries^'  on  tbe  whole  Bible,  exoept  the  Psaloisy  < 
Antwerp,  10  vols,  folio*  They  contain  great  learning,  and 
many  curious  researches,  but,  says  P Avocat,  little  critical 
litiowledge,  and  no  taste.^ 
'  PIERRE.     See  SAINT  PIERRE. 

PIGALLE  (John  Baptist),  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
sculptors  that  France  has  produced,  was  born  at  Paris  in' 
1714,  the  son  of  a  joiner,  and  by  bis  talents  became  nol^ 
only  sculptor  to  the  king,  but  chancellor  of  tbe  academjf 
of  painting,  and  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael.  Hfi 
did  not  manifest  any  early  disposition  for  designing;  fae^ 
loved  to 'medel^  but  set  about  it  awkwardly,  and  finished" 
nothing  but  by  means  of  indefatigable  labour.  A  vi^t  to 
Italy  gave  him  that  facility  which  he  could  not  acquire  at* 
home.  He  there  studied  the  works  of  the  great  artists);^ 
and  returned  thoroughly  inspired  with  their  genius^  He 
diedai  Paris,  Aug.  20,  1785.  His  most  known  workff  are/ 
1.  *<  A  Mercury  and  a  Venus,**  which  he  made  by  order  of 
Louis  XV.  and  which  were  presented  to  tbe  king  6(  Prus^ 
tia.  The  king,  who  was  delighted  with  them,  was  desiroM 
to  see  the  sculptor ;  and  Pigalle,  some  time  after,  went  to 
Berlin,  but,  being  announced  as  tbe  author  of  the  M^rouhy 
de  France,  could  not  obtain  an  audience.  When  Fredcfrie 
linderstood  the  mistake,  he  was  very  anxious  to  repair  it; 
but  Pigalle  was  already  goneL  in  some  digast.  Pigalle 
maintained  that  none  of  the  beads  of  Frederic  did  justice 
to  his  physiognomy,  which,  in  point  of  spirit,  was  the  fine^ 
he  had  ever  seen ;  and  much  regretted  that  be  bad  dot 
been  allowed  to  model  it.  2.  The  monutpent  of  marechal 
Saxe,  in  which  the  beauty  of  the  whole  obliterates  alt  <^-^ 
jections  to  the  parts.  3.  The  pedestrian  statue  of  Loids* 
XV.  executed  in  bronze  for  the  city  of  Rheims.  4.  The 
statue  of  Voltaire.  5.  A  little  boy  holding  a  cage.  6.  Ai 
girl  taktnga  thorn  from  her  foot.  7.  Several  busts  of  mett 
of  letters  who  were  hk  friends.  If  Pigalle  cannot  be 
ranked  among  the  men  of  the  first  genius  in  his  art,  the 
good  sense  of  his  designs,  and  the  soundness  of  bis  taste, 
afford  Mm  a  place  in  tbe  very  next  class.? 

<  Foppea  Bibl.  Belg.— Diet.  Hist  '  ^  Diet  Hbt 
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PIGHiUS  (Albert),  a  Dutch  divine  andtnatfaeinaticimo, 
was  born  at  Campen  in  Overyssell,  towards  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  educated  at  Louvain.  He 
acquired  considerable  distinction,  by  his  publications 
against  Luther,  Melancthon,  Bucer,  and  Calviiv  and  was 
much  esteemed,  as  indeed  be  deserved,  by  popes  Adriaa 
VI.  Clement  VII.  and  Paul  III ;  for,  even  by  the  confes- 
sion of  the  catholic  historians,  he  was  most  blindly  attached 
to  the  powers,  privileges,  and  usurpations  of  the  Romish 
pontiffs.  He  died  at  Utrecht,  where  he  was  provost  of  the 
church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Dec.  29,  1542,  leaving 
many  works ;  the  most  considerable  among  which  is  en* 
titled  ^^Assertio  Hierarchis  Ecclesiastics,"  Colog.  1572^^ 
folio.  His, mathematical  treatises,  which  do  him  most  cre- 
dit, were,  "De  Ratioue  Paschalis  celebrationis,**  1520; 
**  De  iEquinoctiorum  Solstitiorumque  inventione  ;**  a  de- 
fence of  the  Alphonsine  tables,  and  ^*  Astrologis  Defen- 
sio*'  against  the  pretenders  to  prognostics,  and  annual  pre- 
dictions.^ 

PIGHIUS  (Stephen  Vinand),  nephew  to  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Canipen  in  1520;  and,  when  grown  up,  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  spent  eight  years  in  the  study  of  Ro- 
man antiquities,  of  which  be  acquired  a  knowledge  that 
was  not  exceeded  by  any  of  his  time.  He  then  retui^ned 
to  Germany,  and  was  taken  into  the  family  of  the  cardinal 
de  Granvelle,  who  made  him  his  librarian.  He  published 
an  early,  but  not  very  correct  edition  of  Valerius  Maximus, 
in  1567,  8vo.  Afterwards  he  became  preceptor  to  Charles, 
prince  of  Juliers  and  Cleves,  and  was  to  have  attended  turn 
to  ^ome  :  but  in  this  be  was  disappointed  by  the  death  of 
the  prince,  whose  loss  he  deplored  in  a  panegyric,  entitled 
<*  Hercules  Prodicus  ;'*  for  which  the  prince's  father,  Wil- 
liam, made  htm  canon  of  the  church,  and  head  master  of 
the  school,  at  Santen.  He  died  at  Santen  in  1604,  aged 
eighty-four. 

His  **  Annates,  seu  Fasti  Romanorum  magistratuum  et 
provinciarum,"  which  are  drawn  up  in  a  more  correct  and 
copious  manner,  than  even  those  of  Sigonius  and  Onu- 
phrius  Panvinius,  he  commended  to  his  friends  upon  his 
death-bed;  and  Andreas  Schottus  published  them  at  Plan- 
tin's  press,  1615,  in  3  vols,  folio,  with  this  character  :  *^I 
have  really  found,  and  hope  I  shall  prove  to  others,  that 

1  Foppen  Bibl.  Belg.— NiceroD,  to!.  XXXlZ.^Bttrmtn  Traject.  EnidiC 
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it  is  oot  possible  to  have  a  better  commentary  upon  Tully*s 
historical  work,  Liry,  Dionysius  Halicamassus,  Dion  Cas- 
sias, Florus,  and  all  the  writers  of  Roman  a&irs,  than  these 
Andals  of  Pigbius.**  Vossius  also  bestows  the  highest  en- 
comiums upon  the  author,  and  pronounces  him,  ^*  Vir  de 
Valerio  Maximo,  de  annalibus  snis  komanis,  de  universa 
antiquitate  Romana,  prseclard  meritus.'*  ^ 

PIGNA  (John  Baptist),  an  Italian  historian  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer,  was  born  at  Fenrara  in  1530,  and  pro- 
secuted his  studies  with  so  much  success,  that  at  the  age 
of  twenty  he  obtained  the  professorship  of  rhetoric  in  his 
native  city.    Alpbonsus  II.  who  was  then  hereditary  prince 
of  Ferrara,  having  heard  some  of  bis  lectures,  conceived  a 
high  opinion  of  .him,  and  when  he  succeeded  bis  father^   ^ 
extended  his  friendship  to  Pigna  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
raise  ambition  in  him,  and  envy  among  his  contemporaries. 
Pigna,  however,  while  he  set  a  proper  value  on  his  prince's 
favours,  studiously  avoided  every  occasion  of  profiting  by 
them,  and  refused  evety  offer  of  preferment  which  was 
made,  employing  such  time  as  he  could  spare  from  his  at- 
tendance at  court,  on  ills  studies.     He  died  in  1575,  in 
the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  greatly  lamented  by  the 
citizens  of  Ferrara,  who  had  admired  him  as  a  fevourite 
without  pride,  and  a  courtier  without  ambition.     His  chief 
work,  as  an  historian,  wasliis  history  of  the  bouse  of  Este, 
*«  Historta  de*  Principi  di  Este,  in  sino  al  1^6,**  published 
at  Ferrara,  1 570,  folio.    This  is  a  well- written  account,  but 
contains  too  mbch  of  the  fabulous  early  history  of  that 
illustrious  family,  which  was  never  judiciously  investigated 
until  Muratori  and  Leibnitz  undertook  the  ta^k.     Pigna^s    • 
other  works  are,   I.  "  11  Principe,"  Venice,  1560,  8vo,  in 
imitation  of  Macbiavel's  Prilice,  but  written  upon  sound 
principles,   which,  says  one  of  bis  biographers  with  too 
much  truth,  is  tbe  reason  why  it  is  almost  unknown.  *   S.  ^ 
^*  II  duello,  &c.*'  1554,  4to.     3.  <<  I  Romanzi  in  quali  deUa 
poetia'C  della  vita  d'Ariosto  si  tratta,"  Venice,  1554,  4to. 
4.  '<  Carmtnum  libri  quatuor,*'  in  a  collection  consisting 
likewise  of  the  poems  of  Calcagnini  and  Ariosto,  printed 
Ht  Venice  in  1553,  8vo.* 

PIGNORIUS  (Laurencb),  another  learned  Italiaif^ 
was  bom  at  Padua  Oct.  12,  1571,  and  after  being  edu- 
cated among  the  Jesuits,  became  confessor  to  a  nunnery, 

>  Moreri.«^Blotmt*f  C^Miira.  *  TiraUotcki.— Dkt.  Hist. 
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tnd  parish  priest  of  St.  Lawrence,  to  which  a  canonry  of 
Trevlso  was  added  by  cardinal  Barberini.  He  was  in  ha- 
bits of  intinoacy  with  many  of  the  most  illuatrious  men  of 
his  time,  and  collected  a  valuable  library  and  cabinet  of  anti- 
quities. He  died  of  the  plague  in  163  i.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  deep  researches  into  antiquity,  and  published 
the  **  Meusa  Isiaca,"  and  some  other  pieces,  which  illustrate 
the  antiquities  and  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
gained  him  the  reputation  of  a  man  accurately  as  well  as. 
profoundly  learned.  He  was  also  skilled  in  writing  verses, 
consisting  of  panegyrics,  epitaphs,  and  a  long  poem  in- 
scribed to  pope  Urban  Vllt.  It  must  be  remembered  to 
the  honour  of  Pignorius,  that  the  great  Galileo  procured 
an  offer  to  be  made  to  him,  of  the  professorship  of  polite 
literature  and  eloquence  in  the  university  of  Pisa;  which, 
his  love  of  studious  retirement  and  his  country  made  him 
decline.  He  wrote  much,  in  Italian,  as  well  as  in  Latin. 
G.  Vossius  has  left  a  short  but  honourable  testimony  of 
him ;  and  says,  that  he  was  *^  ob  eximiam  eruditionem. 
atque  humanitatem  mihi  charissimus  vir.** ' 

PILATUS' (Lbontius),  or  Lro  Pilatc/s,  a  monk  of 
Calabria,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  industrious  of 
those  eminent  scholars  who  contributed  to  the  revival  of 
literature  and  taste  in  Europe,  and  was  the  first  who  taught 
Greek  in  Italy,  where  he  had  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  for 
his  scholars.  He  was  on  his  return  from  a  journey  through 
Greece,  in  search  of  manuscripts  in  that  language,  when 
he  was  killed  by  lightning.  Notwithstanding  his  know- 
ledge of  Greek,  he  was  thought  but  moderately  skilled  in 
Latin.* 

PILES  (RoQEa  de),  an  ingenious  Frenchman,  was  born 
at  Clameci,  of  a  good  family,  in  1635 ;  and  was  educated 
at  Nevers,  Auxerre,  and  Paris,  and  lastly  studied  divinity 
in  die  Sorbonne.  In  the  mean  time,  be  cultivated  the 
art  of  painting,  which  he  was  supposed  to  understand  io 
theory  as  well  as  practice.  The  former  accomplishment 
led  him  to  an  acquaintance  with  du  Fresnoy,  whose  Latin  • 
poem  upon  painting  he  translated  into  French.  Menage^ 
also  became  acquainted  with  his  great  merit,  and  procured 
bim,  in  1652,  to  be  appointed  tutor  to  the  son  of  Mona^ 

■  btiaofepie.^Niceron,  vol.  XXI.— Tirabotchi.  ^ 

^  Hody  de  Gmctt  Uliiitribns. 
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Amelot :  in  which  he  g^ve  such  satisfaction^  that,  when  his 
pupil  was  old  enough  to  travel^  he  attended  him  to  Italy. 
There  he  had  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  taste  for 
painting;  and  upon  his  return  to  Paris,  he  devoted  him* . 
self  to  the  study  of  that  art,  and  soon  acquired  a  name 
among  connoisseurs.  Ip  1682,  Amelot,  his  quondam  pu* 
pil,  beiitg  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Venice,  de  Piles  attended 
him  as  secretary ;  and,  during  his  residence  there,  was  sent 
by  the  marquis  de  Louvois  into  Germany,  to  purchase  pic- 
tores  for  the  king,  and  also  to  execute  a  commission  re- 
lating to  state  affairs.  In  16^5,  he  attended  M.  Amelot  to 
Lisbon ;  and  in  1689  to  Switzerland,  in  the  same  qapacity. 
In  1692,  he  was  sent  to  Holland,  apparently  as  a  picture* 
collector,  but  in  reality  to  act  secretly  with  the  friends  of 
France.  On  this  occasion,  however,  he  was  discovered, 
and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  continued  till  the  peace 
of  Ryswick,  and  amused  himself  with  writing  *^The  Lives 
of  Painters/'  In  1705,  old  as  he  was,  he  attended  Amelot 
into  Spain,  when  be  went  as  ambassador  extraordinary: 
but,  the  air  of  Madrid  not  agreeing  with  him,  be  was  forced 
to  return,  and  died  in  1709,  aged  seventy-four. 

Besides  bis  '*  Translation  of  Fresnoy,"  and  **  Lives  of 
the  Painters,**  of  which  there  is  an  £ngiish  translation,  he 
wrote  <^  An  Abridgement  of  Anatomy,  accommodated  to 
the  arts  of  Painting  anrd  Sculpture  ;*'  ''  Dialogues  upon 
the  Knowledge  of  Painting,  and  the  judgement;  to  he 
formed  of  Pictures ;"  **  A  Dissertation  upon  the  Works  of 
the  most  famous  Painters;*'  *^  The  Elements,  of  practical 
Painting,"  ice.  In  all  these  there  is  a  considerable  know- 
ledge, or  his  art,  but  many  of  his  opinions  have  beea  justly 
coutroverted  by  (nore  recent  writers,  and  particularly  by 
sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  his  Lectures.*- 

FILKINGTON  (James),  a  learned  aild  pious  English 
prelate,  was  the  third  son  of  Richard  Pilkington  of  Riving'- 
ton,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  esq.  as  appears  by  the 
pedigree  of  the  family  in  the  Harleian  collection  of.  maim-r 
flcripis  in  the  British  Museum*.  He  was  born  at  Rivington 
in  1520,  and  was  educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, .  where  he  is  said  to  have  taken  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
but  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Cole  are  of  opinion  be  proceeded 
only  B.  D.  In  1558,  however,  he  was  made  master  of  that 
qpllege,  and  was  one  of  the  revivers  of  the  Creek  tongue  ' 

>  NicwroD,  vol.  XII, — Moreri. 
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ill  the  untTersity.  Strype  tayt  that  be  was  presented  by 
Edward  VI.  to  the  vicarsge  of  Keodal  in  Westmordaod. 
He  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country  duting  tbe  Marian 
persecatton,  and  abroad  be  appears  to  have  associated  with 
tbe  Geneva  refiormers,  «nd  imbibed  their  opinions  as  to 
externals.  When  be  returned^  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Durham  by  queen  Elizabeth,  Feb.  U60-1,  a  proof  that 
be  mast  have  been  distinguished  for  learning  and  abilities, 
as  He  appears  always  to  have  been  for  piety.  In  1562  he 
is  said  to  have  been  queen's  reader  oif  divinity  lectures. 
For  this,  Mr.  Baker^ows  that  he  was  well  qualified,  for 
besides  that  he  bore  a  part  in  the  disputation  at  the  visita- 
tion of  Cambridge,  under  king  Edward,  while  Bucer  was 
at  Cambridge,  he  voluntarily  read  in  public  upon  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles^  and  acquitted  himself  learnedly  and 
>  piously. 

Daring  this  prelate's  time,  not  only  the  cause  of  religioo, 
but  also  politioU  matters,  called  the  queen's  attention  to* 
wards  Scotland,  and  the  borders  were  Irequently  the  scene 
of  miliury  operations.  During  these  commotions,  tbe 
queen  having  seized  the  earl  of  Westmoreland's  estatea 
within  the  hnhopric  of  Durham,  our  prelate  instituted  his 
suit,  in  which  it  was  determined,  that  ^*  where  he  bmth 
jurm  regoKa^  (^g^  rights)  he  shall  have  forfeiture  of  high 
^re^son^*'  This  being  a  case,  says  the  historian  of  Dur- 
bam,  after  the  statute  for  restoring  liberties  to  the  crown, 
is  materially  wor|h  the  reader's  attention.  By  an  act  of 
Partimeni,  made  in  tbe  13th  year  of  Elisabeth,  1570,  c. 
19^  *^  The  convictions,  outlawries,  and  attainders  of 
Charles  Earl  of  Westmorland,  and  fifty -seven  others,  at- 
tainted of  treason,  for  open  rebellion  in  tbe  north  parts, 
were  confirmed ;"  and  it  waa  enacted,  **  That  the  queen^ 
her  heirs,  and  successors,  should  have,  far  that  time,  all 
the  lands  and  goods  which  eny  of  the  said  persons  attainted 
witUn  the  bishopric  of  Durham  had,  against  the  bishop 
and  his  successors,  though  he  claimeth  jura  vgalia^  and 
challengeth  all  the  said  forfeitures  in  right  of  his  church*.*' 
So  that  the  see  was  deprived  of  the  greatest  acquisition  it 
had^been  entitled  to  for  many  centuries.  Fuller  saya,  that 
the  reason  fixr  parliaoient  taking  the  fbrfinted  esutes  fnMii 
the  bishopric  of  Duriiam,  was  the  great  expence  sustained 
by  the  state  in  defending  the  bishop's  family,  and  hk  see, 
in  that  rebellion.  It  is  certain  that  he  being  the  first  pro* 
testant  bishop  that  held  the  see  of  Durham,  was  obliged  to 
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keep  out  of  tbe  way  of  the  insurgents,  to  wfaom  a  man  of 
his  principles  must  have  been  particularly  obnoxious* 
Another  reason  assigned,  that  the  bishop  gave  ten  thousand 
poutnls  with  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  appears  to 
have  less  foundation.  Ten  thousand  pounds  was  sufficient 
for  the  dowry  of  a  princess,  ,and  queen  Elizabeth  is  said  to 
have  been  offended  that  a  subject  should  bestow  such  a 
sum.  Fuller,  who  has  been  quoted  on  this  subject,  has  not 
been  quoted  fairly :  he  gives  the  story,  but  in  his  index 
calls  it  false,  and  refers  to  another  part  of  his  history, 
where  we  are  told  that  the  bishop  gave  only  four  thousand 
pounds  with  his  daughter.  There  is  some  probability, 
however,  that  the  revenues  of  Durham,  augmented  as  they 
must  have  been  by  these  forfeited  estates,  became  an  ob* 
ject  of  jealousy  with  the  crown. 

The  year  15(^4  was  remarkable  for  a  contest  about  the 
ecclesiastical  habits,  and  about  various  irregularities  which 
bad  taken  place  in  the  se^ce  of  the  church.  Bishop  PiU 
kington,  who  had  adopted  the  notions  of  the  Geneva  re- 
formers on  such  subjects,  entertained  some  scruples  in  his 
ewn  mind  about  the  habits,  and  particularly  disliked  the 
cap  and  surplice,  though  not  so  as  to  refuse  to  wear  them* 
He  was,  however,  very  avierse  to  forcing  compliance  upon 
others ;  and  when  he  observed  that  this  matter  was  about  to 
be  urged  by  tbecourt,  he  wrote  a  long  and  earnest  letter, 
dated  flrom  Auckland,  Oet.  25,  1564,  to  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  entreating  him  to  use  bis  interest  to  oppose  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  justified  his  own  practice  as  %ifearing 
the  habiu  for  the  sake  of  peace,  but  not  forcing  Others 
whose  consciences  prevented  their*  compliance.  In  all 
other  respects  our  prelate  Was^a  true  friend  to  church  and 
ktate,  -as  appears  by  many  of  his  writings,  and  was  vefy  as-* 
siduous  in  ecclesiastical  duties. 

He  wrote  a  '^  Commentary  of  A^^eus  (Haggai)  the 
Prophet,'*  1560,  8vo.  A  sermon  on  the  **  Burning  of  St. 
Paul's  Ghurch  in  London,  in  15$l,'Ma6S,  12mo.^  This 
occasioned  a  short  controversy,  as  the  papii^ts  and  pro- 
testaots  mutually  accused  each  other.  He  wrote  also 
^  Gommentaries  on  Eccfesiastes,  the  Epistle  of  St.  Peter, 
and  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Galatians,*'  and  J^  A  Defence  of  the 
English  Service-,'*  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  these  were 
printed.  After  his  death,  his  **  Expositibn  on  Nebemiah*' 
Was  published  1585^  4to.  He.  left  in  manuscript  <<  Sta- 
jUites  for4he  Consistory.*'    He  died  Jan.  93y  1A75,  aged 
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fifty-five,  and  was  first  buried  at  Auckland ;  but  afterwards 
removed  and  interred  in  the  choir  at  Dorbam  cathedral^ 
witb  an  inscription,  now  defaced,  but  which  Willis  copied 
from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  library.  Mr.  Baker  has  a  dif- 
ferent one.  His  brothers,  John  and  Leonard,  were  pre* 
bendaries  of  Durham ;  Leonard  was  D.  D.  master  of.  St. 
John*s  college,  Cambridge,  and  regins  processor  there* 
Our  prelate  founded  a  school  at  Rivington,  the  seat  of  bis 
family.  He  had  by  his  wife  Alicia,  of  the  family  of  the 
Kiogsmills,  at  Sigmanton,  in  Hampshire,  two  sons  and 
two  daughters. — 'He  had  a  brother,  Leonard,  who  was  a 
prebendary  of  Durham,  rector  of  Middleton,  regius  pro* 
fessor  of  divinity,  Cambridge,  in  1561,  and  master  of  St* 
John's  college.     He  died  probably  about  1600.' 

PILKINGTON  (Letitu),  an  English  wit  and  poetess, 
of  no  very  eminent  rank,  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Van 
I^wen,  a  gentleman  of  Dutch  extraction,  who  settled  in 
Dublin,  by  a  lady  of  good  family ;  and  born  there  in  1712. 
She  had  early  a  strong  inclination  and  taste  for  letters, 
especially  for  poetry;  and  her  performances  were  con- 
sidered as  extraordinary  for  her  years.  This,  witb  a  lively 
manner,  drew  many  admirers ;  and  at  length  she  became 
the  wife  of  the  rev.  Matthew  Pilkington,  a  gentleman  once 
known  in  the  poetical  world  by  his  volume  of  Miscellanies, 
revised  by  dean  Swift,  who  had  reason  afterwards  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  connection.  In  a  short  time  Mr.  Pilking- 
ton grew  jealous,  as  she  relates,  not  of  her  person,  but  of 
her  understanding;  and  her  poetry,  which  when  a  lover 
be  admired  with  raptures,  was  changed  now  he  was  become 
her  husband,  into  an  object  of  envy.  During  these  jea- 
lousies, Mr.  Pilkington,  in  1732,  went  into  England,  in 
order  to  serve  as  chaplain  to  Mr.  Barber,  lord  mayor  of 
London  ;  and  absence  having  brought  him  into  better  hu- 
mour with  bis  wife,  he  wrote  her  a  very  kind  letter,  in 
which  he  informed  her  that  her  verses  were  full  of  elegance 
and  beauty;  that  Pope,  to  whom  he  had  shewn  them, 
longea  to  see  the  writer ;  and  that  he  himself  wished  her 
heartily  in  London.  She  accepted  the  invitation,  went, 
and  returned  with  her  htisband  to  Ireland,  where  they  were 
^oon  after  separated,  in  consequence  of  a  gentleman  being 

.  »  Stripe's  Cranmer,  p.  203,  046,  «6J,  975.— SUype't  F«rk«r,  p.  43,  67,  ^ 
99,  155,  181,  915.— Strype't  Griodal,  p.  54. — Hutcbiii<OD't  HUt.  o^  Darbain. 
— Baker*t  MS  Hkt.  of  Sl.  Jobs^  Qoirege.— Oole*s  MS  AtheiMi  in  Brit  Mas.— 
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found  in  her  bed-chamber  at  two  o^clock  in  the  morning. 
Her  apology  is  rather  curious  :  **  Lovers  of  learning,  I  am 
sure,  will  pardon  me,  as  I  solemnly  declare  it  was  the  at- 
tractive charms  of  a  new  book,  which  the  gentleman  would 
not  lend  me,  but  consented  to  stay  till  I  read  it  through, 
that  was  the  sole  motive  of  my  detaining  him."  Of  her 
guilt,  however,  no  doubts  were  entertained.  "  Dr.  De- 
lany,*'  says  dean  Swift,  in  a  letter  to  aHerman  Barber,  <^  is 
a  very  unlucky  recommended  for  he  forced  me  to  coun- 
tenance Pilkington ;  introduced  him  to  me,  and  praised 
the  wit,  virtue,  and  humour  pf  him  and  his  wife ;  whereat 
be  proved  the  falsest  rogue,  ^nd  she  the  most  profligate 
w— e  in  either  kingdom.  She  was  taken  in  the  fact  by  her 
own  husband  ;  he  is  now  suing  for  a  divdrce,  and  will  not 
compass  it ;  she  is  suing  for  a  maintenance,  and  he  has 
none  to  give  her.'*    ' 

She  came  afterwards  to  England,  and  settled  in  London ; 
where,  Colley  Gibber  making  interest  for  her,  she  lived 
some  time  upon  contributions  from  the  great ;  but  at  length 
these  succours  failed,  and  we  find  her  in  the  prison  of  the 
Marshalsea.  After  lying  nine  weeks  here,  she  was  released 
by  another  effort  of  her  friend  Gibber,  and  then,  weary  of 
attending  upon  the  great,  she  resolved  to  employ  five 
guineas  she  had  left,  in  trade;  and  accordingly,  taking  a 
little  shop  in  St.  James*s-street,  she  furnished  it  with  pam- 
phlets and  prints.  Sh^  did  not  probably  succeed  in  this 
scheme,  for  on  Aug.  29,  1750,  she  died  at  Dublin,  in  her 
thirty-ninth  year. 

Considered  as  a  writer,  she  holds  some  rank  in  dramatic 
history,  as  the  author  of  "The  Turkish  Gourt,  or  London 
Apprentice,**  a  comedy  acted  at  Dublin  in  1748,  but  never 
printed.  The  first  act  of  her  tragedy,  "  The  Roman  Fa- 
ther," was  no  bad  specimen  of  her  talents  in  that  way. 
Her  "  Memoirs**  ere  written  with  great  sprightliness  and 
wit,  and  describe  the  different  humours  of  mankind  very 
naturally,  but  they  must,  as  to  facu,  be  read  with  the 
caution  necessary  in  the  Apologies  of  the  Bellamys  and 
Baddelys  of  our  own  days.  She  had  a  son,  John  Garter  et 
Pilkington,  who  also  became  an  adventurer,  and  somewhat 
of  a  poet.  He  published  a  volume  of  his  "  Memoirs,** 
1760,  4to,  and  died  in  1763.' 

1  Memoirf,  1749,  2  volf.  12iiio.^Swift»s  Works.  S«t  lodtx.— Cibber't 
Lifei.— Biog.  Oram.  *  '      ■ 
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PILPAY  is  the  name  of  an  ancient  fabnlitt,  a  Brunin ; 
be  was,  as  is  supposed,  governor  of  part  of  Indostan,  anc) 
counsellor  to  a  powerful  Indian  king,  named  Ufabsckelin, 
ybose  preceptor  he  had  been.  His  work  is  said  to  have  been 
written  2QU0  years  B.  C  hot  all  internal  evidence  is  against 
this.  It  is  called  in  the  Indian  language,  ICeliU  Wadimn^, 
It  name  the  Orientals  give  to  an  animal  very  much  reaem* 
bling  a  fox,  and  wliich  is  made  to  speak  throughout  the 
work.  All  the  modern  translations  of  this  Orientalist,  are 
'made  either  from  the  Greek  or  the  Persifin,  and  are  said 
to  differ  much  from  the  original  Hb  failles  were  trans- 
lated into  French,  by  Ant.  Galland,  1714,  12ma  Another 
work  is  also  attributed  to  him,  entitled,  in  the  translation, 
<*  Le  Naufrage  des  isles  flotantes,"  or,  <<  The  Basiiiad^" 
1755.' 

PIN,     See  DUPIN. 

PINDAR,  usually  styled  the  prince  of  Lyric  poets,  was 
a  Contemporary  of  .£schylus,  and  bom  somewhat  aboye 
^rty  years  before  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  the 
Grcfeks,  and  more  than  500  B.  C.  His  birtb-piace  was 
Thebes,  the  capital  of  Boeotia ;  a  country,  the  air  of  which 
wiis  esteemed*  gross,  and  the  stupidity  of  its  inhabitants 
proverbial  We  find  the  poet,  in  his  sixth  Olympic,  con- 
fessing the  disadvantage  of  his  climate,  yet  resolving  to 
^empt  hipnself  from  the  general  censure.  His  parents  are 
supposed  to  have  been  of  low  condition,  so  that  he  was 
more  indebted  for  his  attainments  to  his  genius  than  to  any 
advantages  of  education.  We  have,  however,  few  parti- 
culars of  bis  life,  amidst  the  numerous  panegyrics  to  be 
found  in  ancient  writers.  He  was  highly  courted  and  re- 
spected by  most  of  the  princes  and  states  of  Greece,  and 
even  allowed  a  share  with  the  gods  in  their  gifts  and  offer- 
ings, by  the  command  of  the  oracle  itself.  For  the  priestess 
at  Delphi  ordered  the  people  to  give  a  part  of  their  Bret- 
fruits,  which  they  brought  thither,  as  a  presient  to  Pindar : 
and  he  had  m '  iron  stool  set  on  purpose  for  him  in  that 
tfmple,  on  which  he  used  to  sit  and  sing  verses  in  honour 
of  Apollo. 

.  His  countrymen,  the  Thebans,  were  irritated  at  his  com- 
mending their  eneoiies,  the  men  of  Atbeps;  and  fined 
him,  for  this  affront  to  the  state.  Out  of  spleen  tpp,  they 
determined  a  poetical  prize  against  him,  in  favour  of  a 

1  D'Herbelot.— Hyde  de  Ludit  OricBt. 
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womaOf  the  ingenious  and  beautiful  Coriuna.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Athenians  made  him  a  present  of  double  the 
value  of  bis  fine ;  and  erected  a  noble  statue  in  honour  of 
bim.  His  greatest  patron  was  Hiero  king  of  Syracuse^ 
whom.he  baa  celebrated  in  bis  poems,  and  it  is  supposed 
he  left  Thebes  to  attend  the  court  of  that  prince.  He  is 
thought  to  dave  passed  his  whole  time  in  the  ease  an'd  tran- 
qilillity  commonly  allowed  to  men  of  his  profession^  with- 
out intermeddling  in  affidrs  of  state:  for  we  find  bim,  in 
bis  ^*  Isibmics,^'  defending  this  way  of  life.  His  death  is 
said  to  have  been  an  answer  to  bis  wishes :  for»  having 
prayed  the  gods  to  send  him  the  greatest  happiness  of 
which  a  mortal  is  capable,  he  expired  immediately  after  in 
the  public  theatre,  in  his  fifty-fifth  year.  His  relations 
were  bi^^hly  respected  after  hi<(  decease,  and  such  was  the 
veneration  for  his  memory,  that  the  Lacedemonians,  at 
the  taking  of  Thebes,  saved  his  house ;  a  mark  of  respect 
which  was  afterwards  repeated  by  Alexander  the  Great 
The  ruins  of  this  house  were  to  be  seen  in  the  tin>e  of 
Pausanias,  who  lived  under  the  reign  of  Antoninus  the 
philosopher. 

Of  ail  the  works,  which  he  is  said  to  hav^  composed,  we 
have  only  his  four  books  of  hymns  of  triumph,  on  the  con-r 
querors  in  the  four  renowned  games  of  Greece :  the  Olym-^ 
pian,  the  Pythian,  the  Nemsean,  and  the  Isthmian;  anc^ 
such  vras  bis  reputation  for  compositions  of  this  kind,  that 
no  victory  was  thought  complete,  till  it  had  the  approba^ 
tion  of  his  muse.  The  spirit  of  Pindar^s  poetry  is  so  sub- 
lime, and  the  beauty  so  peculiar,  that  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble to  examine  it  by.  parts :  an  J  therefore  the  best  judges 
have  usually  contented  themselves  with  confirming  bis  ge- 
neral title  of  "  prince  and  father  of  lyric  poetry,^*  without 
analyzing  his  particular  excellences.  **  His  Pegasus,^^  as 
Covi^ley  says,  '*  flings  Writer  and  reader  too,  that  sits  not 
sure."  Horace  called  him  inimitable,  and,  Ctuintilian  says, 
deservedly.  **  Pindar  and  Sopliocles,'*  says  Longinus, 
**  like  a  rapid  fire,  carry  every  thing  before  them,  though 
sometimes  •  that  fire  i$  unexpectedly  and  unaccountably 
quenched.*-  The  grandeur  uf  his  poetry,  and  bis  deep  eru- 
dition, .made  the  ancients  give  him  the  titje  of  the  Wisest, 
thd  IHvine,  the  Great,  and  the  most  Sublime :  Plato  calls 
him^be  Wisest  and  tiie  Diving  ;  .^schylus  the-Great ;  and 
Atherueus,  the  most  Sublime.  Lord  Bacon  says,  that,  *^  it  is 
peculiar  to  Pindar,  to  strike  the  minds  of  men  suddenly 
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with  fome  wonderful  turn  of  though^  as  it  were,  with  a 
divine  scepter." 

It  is  not  improper  to  observe^  that  some  prejudices  have 
arisej)  among  the  moderns  against  Pindar,  from  certain 
writings  known  by  the  name  of  Pindaric  odes:  but  Fery 
few  under  that  title,  not  excepting  even  those  written  by 
the  admired  Cowley,  whose  wit  and  fire  first  brought  them 
into  reputation,  have  the  least  resemblance  to  the  manner 
of  the  author  whom  they  pretend  to  imitate,  and  from 
whom  they  derive  their  name ;  or,  if  any,  it  is  such  a  re* 
semblance  only  as  is  expressed  by  the  Italian  word  arruo- 
tura^  a  monstrous  and  distorted  liieness.  This  observation 
has  been  already  made  by  Congreve,  in  his  preface  to  two 
admirable  odes,  written  professedly  in  imitation  of  Pindar: 
**  The  character  of.  these  late  Pjndarics,'*  says  he,  *^  is  a 
bundle  of  rambling  incoherent  thoughts,  expressed  in  a 
like  parcel  of  irregular  stanzas,  which  also  consist  of  such 
another  complication  of  disproportioned,  uncertain,  and 
perplexed  verses  and  rhiroes.  On  tl^  contrary,*'  adds  he, 
^^  there  is  nothing  more  regular  than  the  Odes  of  Pindar, 
both  as  to  the  exact  observation  of  the  measures  and  num- 
bers of  his  stanzas  and  verses,  and  the  perpetual  coherence 
of  his  thoughts.  For  though  his  digressions  are  (requent, 
and  his  transitions  sudden,  yet  is  there  ever  some  secret 
connexion,  which,  though  not  always  appearing  to  the  eye, 
never  fails  to  communicate  itself  to  the  understanding  of 
the  reader."  Upon  the  whole,  a  poetical  imagination,  a 
warm  and  enthusiastic  genius,  a  .bold  and  figurative  ex* 
pression,  and  a  concise  and  sententious  style,  are  the  cha- 
racteristical  beauties  of  Pindar;  very  different  from  the 
far-fatched  thoughts,  the  witty  extravagances,  and  puerile 
conceits  of  his  imitators. 

The  best  editions  of  this  poet  are,  that  of  Henry  Ste- 
phens, 1 560,  2  vols.  8vo ;  that  of  Erasmus  Schmidts,  in 
1616,  4to;  and  that  of  Oxford,  by  West  and  Welsted,  in 
1697,  folio.  From  which  there  was  a  neat  and  correct 
edition,  with  a  Latin  version,  printed  at  London  by  Bow- 
yer  in  1755,  small  8vo.  Of  late  years,  the  edition  of 
Heyne,  1773,.  8vo,  but  particularly  that  of  1 798,  3  vols.  Svo, 
l^ave  been  in  high  and  just  estimation.  Two  volumes  of  a 
more  complete  edition,  with  notes  on  the  text,  and  on  the 
Scholia,  were  published  by  the  celebrated  Beck,  in  8vo, 
at  Leipsic,  in  J  792  and  1795,     The  remainder  is  much 
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wanted.     We  have  an  excellent  translation  of  this  poet  by 
the  amiable  Gilbert  West,  esq.  ^ 

PINE  (John),  an  eminent  engraver,  who,  says  lord 
Orford,  *^  need  but  be  mentioned,  to  put  tbe  public  in  mind 
of  the  several  beautiful  and  fine  works  for  which  they  are 
indebted  to  him,**  was  born  in  1690.  We  have  no  account 
of  his  education,  but,  independent  of  his  art,  he  appears 
to  have  been  a  scholar.  His  first  engravings  exhibited 
'the  splendid  ceremonial  of  the  installation  of  the  knights 
of  the  bath  in  1725.  These  were  followed  by  his  admir- 
able prints,  ten  in  number,  representing  the  tapestry  hang« 
ings  in  the  House  of  Lords.  These  were  so  highly  ap-« 
proved,  that  the  parliament  passed  an  act  to  secure  the 
emolument  arising  from  their  publication  to  him.  These, 
with  the  letter-press,  form  a  volume,  '*  rivalling  the  splen- 
did editions  of  the  Louvre.''  The  order  of  the  battle,  and 
other  circumstances  relative  to  the  memorable  Spanish  ar- 
mada, are  most  accurately  executed  :  the  portraits  of  the 
admirals  and  captains  of  the  English  fleet  are  not  the  least 
valuable  part  of  the  whole.  He  engraved  five  other  plates 
of  the  same  size,  to  accompany  them,  being,  I.  A  Plan  of 
the  House  of  Peers;  another  of  the  House  of  Commons; 
A  View  of  the  Creation  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk, by  Henry  VIII.  from  a  drawing  in  the  College  at 
Arms.  2.  The  House  of  Peers,  with  Henry  VIII.  on  the 
throne,  the  Commons  attending,  from  a  drawing  by 
the  then  Garter  King  at  Arms.  Another  View  of  the 
House  of  Peers,  with  Elizabeth  on  the  throne,  the  Com- 
ipons  presenting  their  Speaker  at  the  bar,  from  a  painted 
print  in  the  Cottonian  Library.  A  copy  of  a  beautiful 
Illumination  of  the  Charter  of  Henry  VI.  to  the  Provost 
and  College  of  Eton.  3.  The  House  of  Lords,  shewing 
his  majesty  on  the  throne,  the  Lords  in  their  proper  robes 
and  seats,  the  Commons  at  the  bar,  and  the  Speaker  ad- 
dressing the  throne.  4.  The  House  of  Commons,  shewing 
the  Commons  assembled  in  their  House,  the  Speaker  in 
bis  Chair,  and  sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  Minister,  standing 
forth  in  his  usual  posture  toward  the  chair.  A  View  of  the 
Lord  High  Steward,  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  Judges^ 
<&a  assembled  in  Westminster-hall,  Lord  Lovat,  the  cri- 
ininal  at  the  bar,  on  his  trial.     He  also  engraved  the  whole 

*-  ^  YMttOfl  de  Poet.  Of»c.— Fabric;  Bibl.  Grsc.— Kenitet's,  GrecitD  Poets.-* 
Preface  to  Uie  Odet  of  Pindar,  by  Gilbert  West,  esq. 
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text  of  Horace,  itkittrmttog  it  with  ucieiit  btA  relie£i  wad 
gems,  and  id  the  same  manner  VirgiPt  BucoUcs  aod 
Georgics.  These  are  bis  principal  works,  except  his  ^  Mag* 
na  Cbaru  :*^  one  of  the  copies  of  which  be  presented  to 
the  AUermen  of' London,  who  voted  bim  a  porse  with 
twenty  guineas  in  it.  He,  with  Tinney  md  Bowles,  pub- 
lished a  large  Plan  of  London  and  Westminster,  widi  all 
their  boildings,  on  a  large  scale,  from  an  actual  mttrey 
taken  by  John  Rocque.  In  1746  be  was-iaade  Blue  Maade 
in  the  Heralds*  coHege^  and  bis  Majesty,  ijredrge  II.  gave 
bim  the  appointment  ofaftarfcer  of  the  dice,  and  afterward 
bis  engraver  of  the  signets,  seals,  and  -stomps:  places 
which  be  held  to  his  death,  which  happened  in  ibe  coll^p^ 
May  4,  1756,  aged  sixty  •six. 

His  son,  RoBEaT  Edge  Pivb,  was  a,  painter  of  coosideta^ 
ble  merit  at  his  outset  in  life,  when  he  painted  his  **  Sor* 
render  at  the  Siege  of  Calais,'*  and  his  *^  Canute  on  the 
Sea-shore  ;*'  but  did  not  improve  as  he  went  on,  and  not 
meeting  with  encouragement,  went  to  Pbiladelpbia,  where 
be  died  in  179Q.  £dwards  has  given  a  Aat,  but  not  very 
favourable  account  of  him.  Mr.  Fuseli  says  that  be  bad 
breadth,  richness,  and  nidlowness  of  colour,  a  forcible 
chiaroscuro,  and  an. historic  tone;  bis  composition  was  not 
despicable ;  but  his  drawing  was  too  provokingly  feeble,  to 
auflfer  the  most  unexperienced  or  indulgent  eye  to  dwell 
long  on  bis  work.* 

PINEAU  (Gabribl  du),  a  celebrated  lawyer,  waa  bom 
in  1573,  of  a  good  <family  at  Angers.  He -attended  the 
bar  with  a  degree »of  reputation  superior  to  bis  age;  and 
going  afterwards  to  Paris,  distingnisbed  himself  both  in  the 
parliament  and  grand  council,  by  his  eloquent  pleadings. 
Jn  1600  he  married  Frances  I^vocat^  daughter  of  Amauri 
Ladvocat,  seigneur  de  Fougeres,  and  <counsdior  to  the 
presidial  of  Angers,  and  at  bis  return  to  bis  native  place, 
was  appointed  counsellor  to  the  same  prepidiaL  -  Mary  de 
Medicis  becoming  acquainted  with  bim  in  i619,  conceived 
the  highest  esteem  for  his  merit,  created  bka  masier  of  the 
requests  in  her  palace,  and  endeavoured  to  support  herself 
in  her  disgrace  ^y  bis  credit  and  advice;  but  fA*  da 
Pineau^s  whole  aim  was  to  inspire  her  with  teiJgDation,  la 
which  be  at  l^t  succeeded.     Louis  XIII.  in.jrehini  ap* 

«  WalpDl«'t  AoeedotM.— Straus  Pwtioatry^.  yiMtfi  Ct»fS  ^  AtfWt.— 
PilkingtoB,  by  Foteli. 
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pointed  bim  mayor  ancTcaptam-'general  of  tbe  city  of  An«> 
gers,  June  2,  1632/  in  which  situation  fae  gained  the  flat^ 
teriog  title  of  ^'  Father  of  the  People."  Hi^  house  becabie 
•lao  a  kind  of  academy;  in  which  every  one  freely  proposed 
his  difficulties  on  the  most  intricate  points  of  law  or  history, 
and  when  du  Pinean  had  spoken,  the  point  in  dispute  was 
considered  as  decided.  He  died  Oct.  is,  1644,  aged  71. 
His  works  are.  Notes  in  Latin,  against  those  of  du  Moulin 
on  the  canon  law,  printed  under  the  inspection  of  Francis 
Pinsson,  with  du  Moulin's  works ;  <<  Comm.  des  observa- 
tions et  consultations  sur  laOontume  d'Anjou,"  reprinted, 
1725,  2  Tols.  fol.  by  the  care  of  M.  de  Livoniere*  who  has 
enriched  them  with  very  useful  obserrations.  Menage  re- 
lates that  when  his  father  Wiiiialm  Menage,  and  du  Pineau, 
agreed  in'their  opinions  on  the  same  question,  the  people 
of  Angers  used  to  say,  "  This  must  certainly  be  right,  for 
Pineau  has  confirmed  the  opinion  of  Menage.^  His  house 
tras  so  much  frequented,  that  the  street  in  which  he  lived 
was  called  "  Rue  Pineau.*'* 

PINEDA  (John),  a  learned  Spaniard,  was  born  at  8e^ 
ville,  of  a  noble  f&mily,  and  entered  into  the  society  of 
Jesuits  in  1572.  He  taught  philosophy  and  theology  in 
several  colleges,  and  was  skilled  in  the  oriental  languages. 
He  wrote,  among  other  things,  1.  Two  volumes  folia,  of 
*'  Commentaries  on  Job.*'  2.  The  same  on  Ecclesiastes. 
3.  A  book  ^^  De  rebus  Salomonis,*'  folio,  curious  and 
learned,  but  not  always  correct  4.  "  An  universal  His- 
tory of  the  Church,"  in  Spanish,  4  voir,  folio;  5.  *<  A 
History  of  Ferdinand  HI.'*  in  the  same  language.  He  died 
in  1637,  much  regretted.* 

PINELLI  (John  Vincrnt),  an  Italian  nobleman,  cele* 
brated  for  bis  love  of  letters,  and  the  library  he  formed, 
and  well  compared  by  Th nanus  to  Pomponius  Atticus,  was 
born  at  Naples,  in  15S3,  the  son  of  a  noble  Genoese. 
After  having  received  an  excellent  education,  fae  went 
and  settled  at  Padua,  at  the  age  of  twenty -^four,  and  early 
in  life  began  to  form  his  library,  which  he~ collected  from 
all  parts  with  incredible  diligrence.  Lipsius,  Jos.  Scaliger, 
Sigonius,  Pancirollus,  Pitbou,  and  all  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  time,  corresponded  with  him,  and  have  cele* 
brated  him  for  erudition.  His  whole  mind  was  occupied 
with   the  love  of  knowledge,    which  embraced  history, 

1  Mortri.— DicU  Hift  *  D«fm.«-Moreru 
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medals,  antiquitiesi  natural  bistorjf,  ^aod  botany ;  and  it  is 
•aid,  that  in  forty -three  years  he  never  was  out  of  Padua, 
except  twice,  one  of  which  times  bis  removal  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  plague.  He  died  in  1601.  At  bis  death, 
his  library  was  removed  to  his  heirs  at  Naples,  in  130  cases, 
fourteen  of  which  were  full  of  manuscripu.  Two  hundred 
volumes  were  retained  by  the  republic  of  Venice,  as  treating 
of  affairs  pertaining  to  that  state.  In  1790,  this  noble  li- 
brary, augmented  considerably  by  the  descendants  of  this 
Pinelii,  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Robson, 
ti^o  eminent  booksellers,  and  sold  by  auction  in  London ; 
and  thus  in  a  few  weeks  was  dissipated,  what  it  bad  been 
the  labour  of  near  two  centuries  to  collect.' 

PINGRE  (Alexander  Guy),  a  French  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  «wa8  born  at  Paris,  in  1711.,    In  1727  he 
became  a  member  of  the  canons  regular  of  the  congrega* 
tion  of  France.     He  was  intended  for  the  church,  but  the 
freedom  of  his  opinions  displeased  his  superiors,  and  after 
a  few  years*  study  of  theology,  he  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  the  sciences.     In  1749  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  academy  of  sciences  in  Rouen,  and  was  elected  to  fill 
the  office  of  astronomer,  and  attained  to  first-ra^  excels 
lence.     His  earliest  production,    as  an   author,   was  the 
'^  Calculation  of  an  Eclipse  of  the  Moon,''  on  the  23d  of 
December  1749.     Lacaille  had  calculated  it  at  Paris;  but 
the  calculations  differed  by  four  minutes :  Lacaille,  bow- 
ever  confessed  his  error,  and  received   Piogr^  into  his 
friendship.     In  May  1753  he  was  elected  correspondent  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  after  having  sent  them 
an  observation  of  the  transit  of  Mercury,  which  he  made  at 
Ro^en.     He  was  next  appointed  librarian  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Genevieve,  obtained  the  construction  of  an  observa- 
tory, and  was  furnished  by  the  abbot  and  chapter  with  a 
six-foot  telescope,  while  he  had  the  loan  of  an  excellent 
quadrant  from  the  academy.     At  the  desire  of  Le  Moa- 
nier,  he  next  engaged  in  calculating  ^^  A  Nautical  Alma- 
nack," to  enable  navigators  more  easily  to  ascertain  the 
longitude  by  means  of  lunar  observations.     He  calculated  a 
table  of  the  eclipses  visible  of  thexsuu  and  moon  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  sra  to  1 900,  and  after- 
wards a  table  of  the  eclipses  visible  from  the  northern 
pole  to  the  equator,  for  a  thousand  years  before  our  sra* 

I  Tirabotclii. — BCorari,— Blouot't  Ceosura. 
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The  utility  of  these  labours  for  Terifying  historical  dates, 
induced  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  to  insert  a  part  of 
theoi  in  the  forty-second  volume  of  their  Memoirs.  He 
published  the  <<  State  of  the  Heavens'*  for  1764 :  in  this 
the  moon's  place  was  calculated  with  the  utmost  exactness 
according  to  the  tables  of  Dr.  Halley  for  noon  and  midnight, 
with  the  right  ascension  in  seconds  of  time  twice  a  day. 
In  1758  he  published  ^<  A  Memoir  relating  to  the  Disco- 
veries made  in  the  South  Sea,  during  the  Voyages  of  the 
English  and  French  round  the  World.*'  In  1760,  Pingr^ 
left  France  for  the  island  of  Rodriguez,  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  that  was  to  take 
place  in  the  following  year^  and  on  the  6th  of  June  of 
that  year  he  made  bis  observations,  from  which  he  con- 
cluded that  the  parallax  of  the  sun  was  ICT.  2.  At  the  same 
time  the  English  astronomer  Mason  concluded,  from  the 
observations  which  he  made  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
that  the  parallax  was  S'^.  2.  La  Lande,  in  bis  **  Astro- 
nomy,*' published  in  1764,  adopted  a  medium  between 
these  conclusions,  and  supposed  the  parallax  to  be  9%  in 
which  he  was  followed  by  astronomers  in  general,  till  more 
numerous  observations,  made  on  the  transit  of  1769,  led  to 
a  different  result.  After  die  return  of  Pingrd  from  the 
East,  he  published  a  description  of  Pekin,  in  which  he 
shewed  the  position  of  that  capital  from  the  result  of  a 
number  of  calculations  of  eclipses;  and  ascertained  its 
longitude  by  other  calculations,  with  a  degree  of  precision 
to  which  none  of  the  labours  of  the  scientific  missionaries 
bad  any  pretensions.  In  1769  he  sailed  for  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo,  on  board  the  Isis  man  of  war,  to  observe  the 
transit  of  Venus,  and  performed  the  service  committed  to 
him  in  the  most  able  and  satbfactory  manner  possible.  An 
account  of  this  voyage,  which  proved  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  the  science  of  geography,  as  well  as  astro- 
nomy, appeared  in  1773,  in  two  vols.  4to.  After  com- 
paring the  results  of  the  immense  number  of  calcula- 
tions made  by  the  observers  of  the  transit  in  1769,  the 
sun*s  parallax  has  been  concluded  to  be  about  8".  6.'  In 
1771,  PingrS  made  another  voyage,  on  board  the  Flora 
frigate,  with  a  view  of  extending  the  interests  of  geogra- 
phical and  astronomical  knowledge,  having  with  him,  as 
the  companion  of  his  pursuits,  the  chevalier  de  Borda,  a 
celebrated  engineer  and  geometrician.  The  account  of 
.  their  proceedings,  observations,  and  experiments,  was  pub- 
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iithed  in  1778,  id  two  vols.  4to.  In  1784,  ItLPingre  pifb-^ 
lished  bis  ^*  Citeetograpby,  or  historical  and  theoretical 
treatise  on  Comeu,*'  in  tivo  vols.  4tO)  which  is  his  nost 
considerable  work,  and  contains  calculations  of  the  orbits 
of  all  the  conets  of  which  an  account  has  been  preserved. 
After  a  long  life,  spent  in  the  most  important  services  to 
the  world,  he  died  in  the  month  of  May  1796,  leaving 
behind  him  a  high  character  for  integrity,  having  enjoyed 
the  esteem  of  the  public,  as  well  as  that  of  his  frieods.  He 
was  aatbor  of  many  other  works  besides  those  that  have 
been  already  noticed.  ^ 

PINSON.    See  PYNSON. 

PINSSON  (Francis),  a  learned  jurist,  son  of  a  profes* 
sorof  law  of  the  same  nan^  was  born  at  Bourges  in  1612. 
He  was  admitted  an  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  ia 
1633,  and  rose  to  various  honours  in  his  profession*,  and 
was,  at  his  death,  sub-dean  of  the  company  of  advocates. 
He  owed  his  success  in  life  to  his  great  knowledge  of  the 
law  of  be»e<ices,  in  which  he  wast  regarded  *a8  the  orade) 
and  which  he  ithistraced  by  several  learned  works.  Of 
these  were,  <<  Traii6  des  B6n6fiees  ;**  '<  La  Pmgmatiqoe 
Sanetion  de  St.  Louik,  et  ceHe  de  Charles  VII.  avec  Corn* 
mentaires ;''  *^  Notes  sommaires  sur  les  Indults,  accord68 
a  Louis  XIV.  ftc.  f*  **  Trait^s  des  Regales,'*  2  vols.  4u^ 
wbich  is  said  to  be  a  very  learned  and  useful  performance. 
This  industrious  writer  died  at  Paris,  Oct.  10,  1691.* 

PINTURICCIO  (Bernardino),  a  celebrated  artist,  was 
bom  at  Perugia  in  1454,  and  was  a  disciple  of  Pietro  Pe* 
ru^inoi  who  often  employed  him  as  his  assistant  He 
painted  history ;  but  in  portraits  was  in  so  much  esteem, 
that  he  was  employed  to  paint  those  of  pope  Pius  II.  and  of 
Innocent  VIII;  of  Giulia  Famese,  Csssar  Borgia,  and 
queen  Isabella  of  Spain.  His  style,  nevertheless,  was  ex* 
tremely  diy  and  Gothic,  as  he  introduced  gilding  in  the 
architectural  and  other  parts  of  his  pictures,  blen&d  with 
ornaments  in  relievt>,  and  other  artifices  quite  unsuitable 
to  the  geidius  of  the  art.  The  most  memorable  perform* 
anc6  of  Pinturicchio  is  the  History  of  Pius  II.  painted  in 
ten  compartments,  in  the  library  at  Sienna,  in  which  he 
is  said  to  have  been  assisted  by  Raphael,  then  a  very  young 
man,  and  pupil  of  Perogioo,  who  made  some  cartooos  of 

1  La  JUnde^  H vtory  of  AftroiiQBij.»R««s*fl  C7dop«dia.-*£Kc!t.  Hiit. 
t  Qtn.  JDicU— Niceroa^  toI  XXll. 
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the  most  material  idcidents^  and  sketched  many  parts  of  the 
compositions. 

His  last  work  was  a  Nativity^  for  the  monastery  of  St. 
Fjrancisy  at  Sienna ;  in  which  place  he  had  a  room  assigned 
him  to  paint  in,  without  the  danger  of  his  being  inter- 
rupted, and  put  of  which  he  requested  every  thing  might 
be  removed.  £very  thing,  accordingly,  was  taken  away, 
except  an  old  chest,  which  was  so  crazy,  that  \vhen  the 
attempt  was  made,  it  broke  to  pieces,  and  a  treasure  of 
500  pieces  of  gold  was  discovered  concealed  within  it. 
The  joy  of  the  monks  was  equalled  only  by  the  mortification 
of  the  painter,  who  is  said  to  have  died  of  chagrin  soon 
after,  in  1513,  at  the  age  of  59.  ^ 

PIOMBO  (SEBASTfAN  del),  wbs  Called  also  Venetiano, 
from  Venice,  the  place  of  his  birth,  which  occurred  in 
1485.     He  was  renowned,  in  early  life,  as  a  musician,  and 
particularly  for  his  skill  in  playing  upon  the  lute.     While 
be  was  yet  in  his  youth,  he  abandoned  that  science,  and 
was  taught  the  rudiments  of  the  art  of  painting  by  Gio* 
vanni  Bellini ;  but  Giorgione  da  Castel  Franco  having  just 
then  exhibited  his  improved  mode  of  colouring  and  efiect, 
Sebastian  became  his  disciple  and  most  successful  imitator. 
His  portraits,  in  particular,  were  greatly  admired  for  the 
strength  of  resemblance,  and  the  sweetness  and  fulness  of 
style,  which  made  them  be  frequently  mistaken  for  the 
work  of  Giorgione.    His  portrait  of  Julio  Gonzaga,  the  fa- 
vourite of  cardinal  Hippolito  di  Medici,  is  by  many  writers 
mentioned  in  the  highest  terms.     Being  induced  to  go  io 
Rome,  he  soon  attracted  public  notice ;  and  in  the  contest 
respecting  the  comparative  merits  of  Raphael  and  M.  An- 
gelo,  Sebastian  gave  the  preference  to  the  latter,  who  in 
consequence  favoured  him  on  all  occasions,  and  even  sti- 
mulated him  to  the  rash  attempt  of  rivalling  Raphael,  by 
painting  a  picture  in  competition  with  that  great  man^s  last 
great  work>    the  Transfiguration ;    which  had  just  been 
placed,  with  great  form,  in  the  church  of  St..  Pietro  a 
Montorio.     The  subject  Sebastian  chose  was  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Lazarus ;  for  which  Michael  Angelo  is  supposed  to 
have  furnished  the  design,  or  at  least  to  have  considered 
and  retouched  it     The  picture  is  of  the  same  size  as  Ra- 
phaers ;  and,  when  completed,  was  placed  in  the  same 
consistory,  and  was  very  highly  applauded.     The  cardinal 

1  Pilkiugton. 
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dl  Medici  sent  it  to  his  bishofmt  of  Narboone)  and  it  ht' 
came  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  It  is  now  in 
England,  and  in  possession  of  J.  Angerstein  ^q.  who  gate 
2000  guineas  fbr  it  to  the  pfoprietoirs  of  the  Orieaos  col^ 
lection.  Although  it  is  a  work  of  profound  skill,  atld 
highly  preserves  the  reputation  of  its  author,  yet,  in  o/nr 
opinion,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  great  work  it  Waa 
intended  to  riral,  either  in  design,  in  expression,  or  eBect^ 
whatever  may  be  said  of  its  execution. 

Sebastian  continued  to  exercise  his  talents,  paiticularly 
id  portraiture,  with  great  industry  and  success,  tiU  he  ob- 
tained the  office  of  Frate  del  Piombo,  when  he  ceased  to 
paint  for  profit,  and  was  henceforward  known  by  the  name 
of  Sebastian  del  Piombo.  He  lived  in  grekt  esteem  with 
pope  Clement  VII.  whose  portrait  he  painted  with  great 
power  and  fidelity,  as  well  as  that  of  the  infamous  satirist 
Aretine,  and  those  of  many  persons  of  rank  and  renown. 
He  obtained  great  praise  for  having  discovered  a  mode 
of  preventing  oil-colours,  employed  on  plaster,  from  be- 
coming dark ;  which  he  did,  by  applying,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, a  mixture  of  mastic  and  Grecian  pitch.  Having- 
passed  through  a  life  of  great  honour  and  cfmdument  to  the 
age  of  62,  be  died  in  1547.  * 

PIPER  (^ftANCis  LE),  an  English  comic  painter,  wa^  the 
son  of  a  Kentish  gentleman  descended  iirom  a  Walloon 
family.  His  father,  having  a  plentiful  estate,  gare  this  his 
eldest  son  a  liberal  education,  and  would  have  had  him 
bred  a  scholar,  or  else  a  merchant ;  but  his  genius  leading 
him  wholly  to  designing,  he  could  not  fix  to  any  pardcalar 
science  or  business  but  the  art  to  which  he  naturally  in«> 
dined.  Drawing  took  np  all  his  time  and  all  his  thoughts ; 
and  being  of  a  gay  facetious  humour,  his  manner  partook 
of  it.  He  delighted  in  drawing  ugly  faces ;  and  fasid  a  ta- 
lent so  particular  for  it,  that  he  would  by  a  transient  view 
of  any  remarkable  face  he  met  in  the  street,  fetain  the 
likeness  so  exactly  in  his  memory,  that  it  might  be  sup- 
posed the  person  had  sat  several  times  for  it.  It  was  said 
of  him,  that  he  would  steal  a  face ;  and  a  man,  who  was 
not  handsome  enough  to  desire  to  see  his  picture,  sat  in 
danger  in  his  company.  He  had  a  fiincy  peculiar  to  him- 
self in  his  travels :  he  would  often  go  away,  and  let  bis 
friends  know  nothing  of  his  departure ;  make  the  tour  of 
France  and  the  Netherlands,  a- foot;  and  sometimes  his 
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frolic  carried  bim  as  far  as  Grand  Cairo.  He  never  adver- 
tised his  friends,  of  Iiis  return^  any  more  than  he  did  of  his 
intended  absence,  delighting  to  baffle  their  conjectures,  or 
tantalize  their  feelings.  In  this  manner  he  travelled,  at 
several  times,  through  Italy,  France,  Germany,  the  Ne- 
therlands, and  Holland ;  in  which  several  countries  he  exa- 
mined the  works  of  the  several  painters  with  pleasure  and 
judgment,  and  formed  to  himself  a  manner  of  design  which 
no  man  in  that  kind  ever  excelled,  or  perhaps  equalled. 

Having  a  good  estate  of  his  own,  and  being  generous,  as 
nnost  men  of  genius  are,  he  would  never  take  any  thing  for 
his  pieces.  He  drew  them  commonly  over  a  bottle,  which 
he  loved  so  well,  that  he  spent  great  part  of  his  hours  of 
pleasure  in  a  tavern.  This  was  the  occasion  that  some  of 
his  best  pieces,  especially  such  as  are  as  large  as  the 
life,  are  to  be  found  in  those  houses;  particularly  at  the 
IVlicre  Tavern,  in  Stocks^market,  where  there  was  a  room 
called  the  Amsterdam,  adorned  with  his  pictures  in  black 
and  white.  The  room  took  its  name  from  his  pieces; 
which,  representing  a  Jesuit,  a  Quaker  preaching,  and 
other  preachers  of  most  sects,  was  called  the  Amsterdam  ; 
as  containing  an  image  of  almost  as  many  religions  as  are 
professed  in  that  free  city.  He  drew  also  other  pieces  of 
humour  for  a  Mr.  Shepheard,  a  vintner,  at  the  Bell,  in 
Westminster,  which  Mr.  Holmes,  of  the  Mitre,  purchased, 
to  make  hb  collection  of  this  master's  pieces  the  more 
complete ;  and  the  benefit  of  shewing  them  was  not  a  little 
advantageous  to  his  house.  Piper  drew  also  a  piece,  re- 
pressing a  constable  with  his  myrmidons,  in  very  natural 
and  ludicrous .  postures.  He  seldom  designed  after  the 
life,  and  neglected  colouring :  yet  he  sometimes,  though 
very  rarely,  coloured  some  of  his  pieces,  and  is  said  not 
to  have  been  very  unsuccessful  in  it.  He  was  a  great 
admirer  and  imitator  of  Augustine  Caracci,  Rembrandt, 
and  Heemskirk*s  manner  of  design,  and  was  always  in  rap- 
tures when  he  spoke  of  Titian's  colouring :  for,  notwith- 
standing he  never  had  application  enough  to  make  himself 
a.  master  of  that  part  of  his  art,  he  admired  it  in  those 
that  were  so,  especially  the  Italians.  He  drew  the  pic- 
tures of  several  of  his  friends  in  black  and  white ;  and 
maintained  a  character  of  truth,  which  shewed,  that  if  ha 
bad  bestowed  time  to  perfect  himself  in  colouring,  he 
would  have  rivalled  the  best  of  our  portrait-painters.  To- 
wards the  latter  end  of  bis  life,  having  impaired  his  fortune, 
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he  sometimes  took  money.  He  drew  some  designs  for 
Mr.  Isaac  Becket,  who  copied  them  in  mezzoiinto.  Those 
draughts  were  generally  done  at  a  tavern  ;  and,  whenever 
he  pleased,  he  could  draw  enough  in  half  an  hour  to  fur- 
nish a  week^s  work  for  Becket  *. 

His  invention  was  fruitful,  and  his  drawing  bold  and 
free.  He  understood  landscape-painting,  and  performed 
it  to  perfection.  He  was  particularly  a  great  master  ia 
perspective.  In  designing  his  landscapes,  he  had  a  man- 
ner peculiar  to  himself.  He  always  carried  a  long  book 
about  with  him,  like  a  music-book,  which,  when  he  had  a 
mind  to  draw,  be  opeued ;  and,  looking  through  it,  made 
the  lower  corner  of  the  middle  of  the  book  his  point  of 
tight:  by  which,  when  he  had  formed  his  view,  he  di- 
rected his  perspective,  and  finished  his  picture.  His  hand 
was  ready,  his  strokes  bold;  and,  in  bis  etching,  short. 
He  etched  several  things  himself,  generally  on  oval  silver 

{>lates  for  bis  friends ;  who,  being  most  of  them  as  hearty 
overs  of  the  bottle  as  himself,  put  glasses  over  them,  and 
made  lids  of  them  for  thenr  tobacco-boxes.  He  drew  se- 
veral of  the  grand  seignors*  heads  for  sir  Paul  Rycaut's 
**  History  of  the  Turks,"  which  were  engraved  by  Mr.  Elder. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  applied  himself  to  model- 
ling in  wax  in  basso-relievo;  in  which  manner  be  did 
abundance  of  things  with  good  success.  He  often  said,  he 
wished  he  had  thought  of  it  sooner,  for  that  sort  of  work 
suited  better  with  his  genius  than  any ;  and  ha'd  he  lived 
longer,  he  would  have  arrived  to  great  perfection  in  it. 
Some  time  before  his  death  another  estate  fell  to  bin,  by 
the  decease  of  his  mother ;  when,  giving  himself  new 
liberty  on  this  enlargement  of  his  fortune,  he  fell  into  a 
fever  by  bis  free  way  of  living;  and,  employing  a  surgeon 
to  let  him  blood,  the  man  unluckily  pricked  an  artery, 
which  accident  proved  mortal.  Piper  was  very  fat,  which 
might  contribute  to  this  misfortune.  He  died  in  Aider- 
manbury,  about  1740. 

However  corpulent  and  heavy  Piper's  body  was,    his 

^  Being  one  day  at  a  tavern  with  They  did  thus  ten  times  {    and,  b«« 

Fait  borne.    Hart  tbe   engraver,    and  tween  them,  wrought  up  the  beads  to 

others,  be  scratched  a  bead  wiih  a  coal  such  a  height  of  force,  that  nothiof 

on  a  trencher,  and  gave  it  to  Faithome,  could  be  better  done   in  that  kind, 

who  touched  upon    it.     In  tbe  mean  7*bese  trencbeis  are  still  extaat;  bol 

time.  Piper  drew  another  on  another  we  cannot  learn  ui  whose  bands  tbej 

trencher,  and  evchauged  it  with  Fai-  are  at  present. 
;  for  that  Which  he  had  touched. 
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mind  wa^  always  sprightly  and  gay.  He  was  never  out  of 
humour,  nor  dull ;  and  had  be  borrowed  more  time  from 
fais  mirth  to  give  to  bis  studies,  be  bad  certainly  been  an 
honour  to  bis  country.  However,  be  lives  still  in  the 
memory  of  his  acquaintance,  with  the  character  of  an  bo- 
nest  man,  and  a  great  master  in  bis  art.  His  pieces  are 
scattered  up  and  down,  chiefly  in  London ;  and  the  best 
and  most  of  them  were  lately  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Le  Piper, 
fais  brother,  a  merchant  in  that  city.  ^ 

PIPPI  (Julio),  called  more  frequently  JuLio  Romano, 
a  very  eminent  painter,  was  born  in  1492,  and  was  the 
principal  disciple  of  Raphael,  bis  heir,  the  continuator 
of  his  works,  and  himself  at  the  head  of  a  school.  Whilst 
a  pupil,  he  imbibed  all  his  masters  energy  of  character, 
ami  chiefly  signalized  himself  in  subjects  of  war  and  battles, 
which  he  represented  with  equal  spirit  and  erudition.  As 
a  designer,  he  commands  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  hu- 
man body  ;  and,  without  fear  of  error,  turns  and  winds  it 
about  to  serve  his  purposes ;  but  sometimes  oversteps  the 
modesty  of  nature.  Vasari  prefers  his  drawings  to  his 
pictures,  as  the  original  fire  which  distinguishes  fais  con- 
ception was  apt  to  evaporate,  in  tfae  longer  process  of 
finish :  and  soriie  have,  with  more  reason,  objected  to  the 
character  of  his  physiognomies,  as  less  simple  than  vulgar ; 
and  often  dismal  and  horrid,  without  being  terrible.  In 
colour,  whether  fresco  or  oil,  his  band  was  as  expeditious,^ 
and  his  touch,  especially  in  the  former,  as  decided,  as  his 
eye  and  choice  were  ungenial :  bricky  lights,  violet  demi- 
tints,  black  shades,  compose,  in  general,  the  raw  opaque 
tone  of  his  oil-pictures.  The  style  of  his  draperies  is 
classic,  but  the  management  of  the  folds  generally  arbitrary 
and  mannered ;  the  hair  and  head-dresses  of  his  women 
are  always  fanciful  and  luxurious,  but  not  always  arranged 
by  taste,  whilst  those  of  the  men  frequently  border  on  the 
grotesque. 

He  came  to  Mantua,  and  there  found  antique  treasures, 
of  which  the  statues,  busts,  and  basso-relievos,  at  present 
in  the  academy,  are  but  insignificant  remains.  To  the 
stores  of  the  Gonzaghi  he  added  his  own,  rich  in  designs 
of  Raphael,  and  studies  and  plans  from  the  antique ;  for 
uo  designer  ever  possessed  svcb  industry  with  so  much 
fire,  so  much  consideration  with  such  fecundity,  or  com- 

1  Walpole*!  AoMdottt.— But  tbii  article  was  much  enlarged^  wa  know  not  ^f 
vbonif  in  the  last  edition  of  thu  l>ictiooary. 
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bined  with  equal   rapidity  such  correctness,    and   with 
great   recondite   knowledge   in   mythology   and    history, 
that  popularity  and  ease  in  treating  it     The  increased 
practice,  and  the  authority  derived  from  the  superintend- 
ance  of  the  works  left  unfinished  by  his  master,  established 
bis  reliance  on  himself,    and  the  call  of  the  Gonzagfai 
roused  that  loftiness  of  conception,  and  gave  birth  to  those 
magnificent  plans,  from  which  Mantua  and  the  wonders  of 
the  palace  del  T.  as  it  was  called,  rose,  as  from  enchant- 
ment.   This  palace  furnishes  specimens  in  every  class  of 
picturesque  imagery.     Whatever  be  the  dimension,  the 
subject,  or  the  scenery,  minute  or  colossal,  simple  or  com- 
plex, terrible  or  pleasing,  we  trace  a  mind  bent  to  sur- 
prise or  to  dazzle  by  poetic  splendor :  but,  sure  to  stn'ke 
by  the  originality  of  his  conception,  be  often  neglects  pro-* 
priety  in  the  conduct  of  his  subjecu,  considered  as  a  series, 
and  in  the  arrangement  or  choice  of  the  connecting  paru; 
hurried  into  extremes  by  the  torrent  of  a  fancy  more  lyric 
than  epic,  he  disdains  to  fill  the  intermediate  chasms,  and 
too  often  leaves  the  task  of  connexion  to  the  spectator. 

In  the  palace  del  T.  Julio  adopted  the  method  of  his 
master.  He  prepared  the  cartoons ;  they  were  executed 
by  his  pupils;  and  he  thoroughly  retouched,  corrected, 
and  gave  the  last  finish  to  the  pictures  :  but  unfortunately 
his  master-strokes  have  been  covered  again  by  modern 
pencils ;  and  the  fable  of  Psyche,  the  Allegories  of  Human 
Life,  the  Giants  storming  Heaven,  exhibit  now,'  indeed, 
his  composition  and  design,  bqt  not  his  hand  :  this  is  better 
preserved  in  the  paintings  of  the  old  palace,  or,  as  it  is 
now  called,  the  Corte  of  Mantua :  they  are  in  fresco,  and 
chiefly  relate  histories  of  the  Trojan  war.  They  have  the 
same  beauties  and  the  same  defects  as  those  of  the  palace 
del  T.  Each,  singly  considered,  is  a  proof  of  the  poetic 
spirit  and  the  practic  powers  of  the  master ;  as  a  cyclus, 
they  want  connection  and  evidence.  Helen  sleeping,  Vul- 
can forging  arms  for  Achilles,  are  beautiful;  and  Minerva 
in  the  act  of  slaying  Ajax,  the  son  of  Oileus,  sublime.  Nor 
is  his  versatility  less  admirable  in  ttie  Bacchiq  or  amorous 
subjects,  the  capricci  and  grotesque  conceits  with  which 
be  decorated  the  small  cabinets  of  the  same  palace. 

The  altar-pieces  of  Julio  are  not  numerous.  He  did  not 
live  to  finish  those  which  he  had  begun  for  the  cathedral  of 
Mantua.  The  most  remarkable  of  those  which  he  finished 
with  his  own  band,  are  the  three  frescoes  at  S.  Marco;  and 
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IB  the  church  of  S.  Cbristoforo,  the  athletic  figure  of  that 
saint,  groaning  under  the  weight  of  the  Divine  Infant  on 
bis  shoulders.  They  are,  however,  far  inferior^  for  genuine 
pathos  and  classic  execution,  to  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Ste* 
pben  on  the  head  altar  of  the  church  di  S.  Stephano  alle 
porte  deir  arco,  at  Genoa.  He  died  at  Mantua,  in  1546.  ^ 
PIRANESI  (John  Baptist),  a  very  celebrated  architect 
and  engraver,  was  a  native  of  V  enice,  but  president  for  the 
greater  part  of  bis  life  at  Roipe.  The  time  of  his  birth  is 
oot  known  here,  bu(  it  must  have  been  about  1711.  He 
was  remarkable  for  a  bold  and  free  style  of  etching;  which, 
in  general,  he  drew  upon  the  plate  at  once,  without  any, 
or  with  very  little  previous  sketch.  He  worked  with  such 
rapidity  and  diligence,  that  the  magnitude  and  number  of 
his  plate;  almost  exceed  belief;  and  they  are  executed  with 
a  spirit  and  genius  which  are  altogether  peculiar  to  him. 
The  earliest  of  bis  works  appear  to  nave  been  published  in 
1743,  and  consist  of  designs  invented  by  himself,  in  a  very 
grand  style ;  with  views  of  ruins,  chiefly  the  work  of  ima- 
gination, and  strongly  cbaracteri2;ing  the  maggifice;nce  of 
his  ideas.  These  are  sometimes  found  in  a  volume,  cot* 
lected  by  Bourchard,  in  175Q:  with  views  of  Roman  an- 
tiquities, not  in  Rome,  among  which  are  several  of  Pola» 
in  Istria.  The  dedication  to  these  views  is  dated  J  748. 
Considering  these  as  forming  his  first  work,  we  may  enq- 
merate  the  rest  from  a  catalogue  print,  published  by  hio)- 
self  many  years  after.  2.  ^<  Antichita  Romane,'*  or  Roman 
Antiquities,  comprised  in  218  plates  of  atlas  paper,  com- 
mencing by  a  topographical  view  of  ancient  Rome,  made 
out  from  the  fragments  of  a  most  curious  antique  plan  of 
that  city,  found  in  the  pavement  of  the  temple  of  Romulus, 
and  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  the  CapitoL  These, 
with  the  descriptions  in  Italian,  form  four  volumes  in  folip. 
3.  ^^  Fasti  consulares  triumphalesque  Romanorum,  ah  urhe 
condit^,  usque  ad  Tiberium  Csesarem.*'  4.  ^<  Del  Castello 
deW  acqua  Giulia,  e  della  maniera  in  cui  anticamente  si 
concedevano  e  distribuivano  le  acque,^*  21  folio  plates. 
5.  "  Antichita  d'Albano,  e  di  Castel  Gandolfo,"  55 
platcfs.  6.  ^^  Campus  Martins  Antiqusc  urbis,*'  with  de« 
scriptions  in  Italian  and  Latin,  54  plates.  7.  ^^  Archi  tri- 
onfali  antichi,  Tempi,  ed  Anfiteatri,  esistenti  in  Roma,  ed 
in  altre  parti  d'ltalia,"  3 1  plates.     8.  "  Trofei  d'Ottaviano 

1  Pilkington,  by  Futeli,    principally.— Sir  Jothua  Reynoldi^  Works.    0?« 
InfUy.— D'Argcnville,  ttl.  I. 
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Augusto/*  &c.   10  plates.      9.  <<  Delia  Magnificenza  ed 
Architettura  de*  Romani/*  4-*4  plates,  with  above  200  pages 
of  letter-press,  in  Italian  and  Latin.     This  great  work  ap- 
pears to  have  been  occasioned,  in  great  nneasure,  by  some 
dialogues  published  in  London  in  1755,  but  now  forgotten 
here,  and  entitled,  "  The  Investigator."     These,  contain- 
ing many  foolish  calumnies  against  the  ancient  Komans, 
bad  been  interpreted  to  Piranesi,  and  inflamed  his  ardent 
spirit  to  this  mode  of  vindication.     10.  ^^  Architetture  di- 
verse,'* 27  plates.     11.  "  Carceri  d'inventione,**  16  plates, 
full  of  the  most  wild,  but  picturesque  conceptions.  1 2.  About 
130  separate  views  of  Rome,  in  its  present  state ;  in  the 
grandest  style  of  design,  and  the  boldest  manner  of  etching. 
Besides  these,  there  is  also  extant,  in  very  few  hands  (as  it 
was  not  published,  but  only  given  to  particular  friends), 
a  small  work  of  this  author,  containing  letters  of  justifica- 
tion to  lord  Charlemont ;  in  which  he  assigns  the  reasons 
why  he  did  not  dedicate  his  Roman  antiquities  to  that 
.  nobleman,  as  had  been  intended.     Piranesi  here  appears 
extremely  irritated  against  his  lordship,  and  his  agents,  for 
neglect  and  ill-treatment;  but  the  most  curious  part  of  the 
work  is,  that  he  has  taken  the  pains  to  etch,  in  a  small 
quarto  size,  and  with  the  utmost  neatness,  yet  with  all  his 
accustomed  freedom,  exact  copies  of  the  four  original  fron- 
tispieces, in  which  the  name  of  his  intended  patron  was  to 
have  been  immortalized  :  with  view9  of  the  inscriptions  re- 
engraved  as  they  now  stand ;  as  if  the  first  inscriptions  had 
been  cut  out  of  the  stones,  and  the  new  ones  inserted  on 
small  pieces  let  into  them,  as  the  ancients  sometimes  prac- 
tised.   In  this  form  they  still  remain  in  his  frontispieces ;  a 
peculiarity  which  would  not  be  understood  without  this 
key.     There  are  also  head-pieces  and  tail-pieces,  all  full 
of  imagination,  and  alluding  to  the  matters  and  persons 
involved   in   the   dispute.     This  work  is  dated  in    1757. 
Piranesi  was  well  known  to  most  of  the  English  artists  who 
studied  at  Rome ;  among  others,  toMr.  Mylne,  the  archi- 
tect of  Blackfriars-bridge,  with  whom  he  corresponded  for 
several  years,  and  for  whom  he  engraved  a  fine  view  of  that 
structure,  in  its  unfinished  state ;  representing,  with  pre- 
cision, the  parts  subservient  to  its  construction  ;  such  as 
the  centres  of  the  arches,  &c.  for  the  sake  of  preserving  a 
memorial  of  them.     Some  of  his  works  are  dedicated  to 
another  British  architect,  Robert  Adam ;  and  as  Piranesi 
was  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in 
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London,  he  always  carefully  subjoined  that  title  to  his 
Tianie.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  academy  of  the  Ar- 
cadi,  by  the  name  of  Salciiidio  Tiseio,  as  he  has  given  it 
in  one  of  his  frontispieces,  according  to  the  fantastic  cus- 
tom of  that  society,  of  giving  new  names  to  the  persons 
admitted.  All  who  knew  him  agree  that  he  was  of  a  fiery 
and  impetuous  temper,  but  full  of  genius.  He  left  a  ;son, 
who  has  been  employed  in  a  diplomatic  line.  The  exact 
time  of  his  death  w-e  have  not  been  able  to  learn  ;  but  it  is 
supposed  to  have  happened  in  or  near  the  year  1780*.  Pi- 
ranesi  has  been  accused,  and  not  without  reason,  of  suf- 
fering his  imagination  to  embellish  even  the  designs  that 
were  given  as  real  views.  He  was  employed,  as  an  archi- 
tect, to  ornament  a  part  of  the  priory  of  Malta,  in  Rome ; 
in  which  place  his  son  has  erected  a  statue  of  him.  It  is 
thus  mentioned  by  baron  Stolberg,  in  his  Travels :  **  Here 
is  a  fine  statue  of  the  architect  Piranesi,  as  large  as  life^ 
placed  there  by  his  son.  It  is  the  work  of  the  living  artist 
Angolini;  and  though  it  certainly  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  best  antiques,  it  still  possesses  real  merit."  His 
portrait,  engraved  by  Polanzani,  in  1750,  is  in  the  style  of 
a  mutilated  statue,  and  is  very  spirited.  It  is  prefixed  to 
some  of  his  works. ' 

PIROMALLI  (Paul),  a  celebrated  Dominican  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Calabria.  Having 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Eastern  languages,  he  was 
employed  iti  the  missions  to  the  East,  resided  for  a  consi- 
derable time  in  Armenia,  where  he  gained  several  converts, 
particularly  the  patriarch,  by  whom  he  had  at  first  been 
opposed.  He  went  also  jnto  Georgia,  and  Persia,  and 
afterwards  into  Poland,  as  nuncio  from  pope  Urban  VIII. 
to  appease  the  troubles  which  the  Armenians,  who  were 
very  numerous  there,  occasioned  by  their  disputes.  Hav- 
ing re-united  all  parties,  and  en^barked  for  Italy,  he  was 
taken  in  his  voyage  by  some  corsairs,  and  carried  to  Tunis ;*^ 
but  his  ransom  being  paid,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  having 
given  an  account  of  his  mission,  received  the  most  public 
marks  of  esteem  from  the  pope,  who  sent  him  back  to  the 
East,  where,  in  1655,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Nacksrvan, 
in  Armenia.  After  governing  this  church  nine  years,  he 
returned  to  his  native  country,  was   entrusted   with   the 

*  The  Diet  Hist,  fixes  his  birth  in.  1721,  and  bis  death  in  177S, 
'  From  last  edition  cf  this  Dictionary. — Diet.  Hist. 
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church  of  Bisig^ano,  in  Calabria,  where  he  died  three 
years  after,  in  1667.  He  wrote  several  controversial  and 
theological  works ;  two  dictionaries,  one,  '^  Latin  and  Per- 
sian;" the  other,  ^*  Armenian  and  Latin;"  "An  Arme- 
nian Grammar  ;'*  and  ^  A  Directory ;"  all  of  which  hav^ 
been  esteemed  of  great  utility.  ^ 

PIRON  (Al£XIs),  a  French  dramatic  poet,  was  bom  at 
Dijon  in  1689,  where  he  lived  till  he.  was  past  thirty,  in 
all  the  dissipation  of  a  young  man  of  pleasure.  At  lengthy 
having  given  great  offence  to  his  countrymen  by  an  ode 
which  he  produced,  he  removed  to  Paris ;  where,  as  his 
relatfons  could  not  give  him  much  assistance,  he  supported 
himself  by  his  talent  of  writing  an  admirable  hand.  He 
was  first  secretary  to  M.  Bellisle,  and  afterwards  to  4  fi- 
nancier, who  little  suspected  that  he  had  such  a  genius  in 
bis  house.  By  degrees  he  became  known,  from  producing 
several  small  pieces,  full  of  originality,  at  a  little  theatre 
in  Paris  ;  till  the  comedy  called  ^^  Metromanie,"  esteemed 
one  of  the  best  produced  in  the  last  century,  raised  his 
fame  to  the  highest  point.  His  very  singular  talent  for 
conversation,  in  which  he  was  always  lively,  and  iiiex* 
haustible  in  wit,  contributed  to  enhance  his  popularity; 
and  as  his  company  was  more  courted  for  a  time  than  that 
of  Voltaire,  who  had  less  good  humour,  he  was  incUned  to 
fancy  himself  superior  to  that  writer.  Many  traits  ef  his 
wit  ace  related,  which  convev^  at  the  same  time,  the  notioa 
that  he  estimated  himself  very  highly.  At  the  first  repre- 
sentation of  Voltaire's  Semiramis,  which  was  ill  received, 
the  author  asked  him  in  the  theatre  what  he  thought  of  it  ? 
**  I  think,*'  said  he,  '^  that  you  would  be  very  glad  that  I 
had  written  it."  The  actors  wishing  him  to  alter  one  of 
his  pieces,  affronted  him  by  using  the  word  "  corrections,*' 
instead  of  alterations.  They  pleaded  that  Voltaire  always 
listened  to  their  wishes  in  that  respect  "  What  then  ?'* 
replied  Piron,  "  Voltaire  works  cabinet-work,  I  cast  in 
bronze."  The  satirical  turn  of  Piron  kept  him  from  a  seat 
in  the  academy.  "  I  never  could  make  nine-and-thirty 
people,"  said  he,  '^  think  as  I  do,  still  less  could  I  ever 
think  with  them."  He  sought,  however,  a  species  of  re- 
venge, in  the  epitaph  which  he  wrote  for  himself : 

Cy  git  Piron,  qui  ne  fut  rien. 

Pas  m^me  Academician. 
'*  HerjB  lies  Piron,  who  was  nothing,  not  even  an  academician." 

1  Diet.  HUt. 
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He  died  of  the  effects  of  a  fall,  Jan.  21,  1773.  HU  works 
have  been  collected  in  seven  vols.  8vo,  and  nine  12mo. 
Bat  it  is  agreed,  that  out  of  the  seven,  five  at  least  might 
be  spared ;  since,  besides  his  '^  Metromanie,*'  his  ^*  Gus- 
tayus,"  a  tragedy ;  bis  ^^  Courses  de  Tempe,"  a  pastoral 
piece;  some  odes,  about  twenty  epigrams,  and  one  or  two 
tales,  there  is  very  little  in  the  whole  collection  that  is 
above  mediocrity.  His  comedies  are  reckoned  better  than 
bis  tragedies ;  and  the  prefaces  to  his  dramas,  though  not 
excellent  in  point  of  style,  are  full  of  new  and  agreeable 
thoughts,  with  natural  and  happy  turns  of  wit,  and  ex- 
pression. ' 

PISAN  (Christina  de),  an  Italian  by  birth,  bet  the 
author  of  many  compositions  in  French  prose  and  verse,  was 
born  at  Venice  about  1363,  being  tbe  daughter  of  Thomas 
Fisan,  of  Bologna,  much  celebrated  at  that  time  as  an 
^trologer.  When  she  was  five  years  old,  her  father  settled 
with  her  in  France,  and  her  extraordinary  beauty  and  wit 
procured  her  an  excellent  husband  by  the  time  she  was 
fifteen.  After  ten  years  she  lost  this  husband,  Stephen 
Caste),  by  whom  she  was  most  tenderly  beloved,  and  found 
her  chief  resource  for  comfort  and  subsistence  in  her  pen ; 
her  husband's  fortune  being  entangled  in  several  law-suits. 
Charles  VI.  of  France,  and  other  princes,  noticed  and 
assisted  her  on  account  of  her  talents,  and  provided  for  her 
children.  When  she  died  is  uncertain.  Some  of  her 
poems,  which  are  full  of  tenderness,  were  printed  at  Paris 
in  1529,  others  remain  in  manuscript  in  the  royal  library. 
"  The  Life  of  Charles  V.'*  written  by  desire  of  Philip  the 
Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  is  considered  as  her  best  per- 
formance in  prose.  It  is  pre^^rved  in  MS.  in  the  library 
of  the  king  of  France,  but  a  transcript  was  published  by 
the  abb^  Le  Beuf  in  the  third  volume  of  *^  Dissertations  on 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Paris,**  where  he  gives  a  Life 
of  Christina.  She  wrote  also  "An  hundred  Stories  of 
Troy,"  in  rhyme  ;  "  The  Treasure  of  the  City  of  Dames,'* 
Paris,  1497  ;  "  The  Long  Way,"  translated  by  John  Cha- 
peron, 1549,  under  the  title  of  "  Le  Chemin  de  long  6ten- 
due."  In  the  Harleian  collection  of  MSS.  (No.  219,  5)  is 
a  piece  by  Christina  entitled  "  Epistre  d'Othea  deese  de 
Prudence  a  Hector,  &c.  Mis  en  vers  Fran9ois,  et  dedi6 
a  Charles  V.  de  France."   Anthony  Widville,  earl  Rivers, 

1  Diet.  Hist.— Necrologie  poor  aniict  IIH, 
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translated  a  work  of  hers,  we  know  not  whether  included 
in  any  of  the  above,  entitled  "  The  Moral  Proverbs  of 
Christian  of  Pyse,"  printed  by  Caxton.  Lord  Orford,  who 
has  noticed  this  work  in  his  account  of  Widviiie,  has  also 
introduced  an  account  of  Christina,  which,  although  writ- 
'  ten  in  his  flippant  and  sarcastic  manner,  contains  some  in- 
•terestiiirg  particulars  of  her  history.  • 

PISCATOR  (John),  a  protestant  German  divine,  was 
born  at  Strasburgh  in  1546.  In  his  early  studies  he  ac- 
quired the  character  of  an  able  philosopher,  but  was  most 
approved  as  a  commentator  on  the  scriptures.  He  inclined 
at  first  to  the  Lutheran  opinions,  but  afterwards  embraced 
those  of  Calvin,  and  lastly  endeavoured  to  give  an  Arminiao 
modification  of  some  of  the  Calvinistic  opinions  respecting 
original  sin,  grace,  and  predestination,  which,  as  usua), 
pleiEised  neither  party.  He  was  for  some  time  professor  df 
divinity  in  the  newly-established  university  pf  Uerbortr, 
where  he  died  in  1626,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  bis  age. 
Besides  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  German,  he  wrote 
commentaries,  in  Latin,  on  the  Bible,  first  printed  in  8vo, 
afterwards  in  4  vols.  foL  1643,  &c.  and  many  controversial 
treatises. ' 

PI^O.     See  POIS. 

PISTORIUS  (John),  a  learned  divine,  was  born  Fe- 
bruary 4,  1546,  at  Nidda.  He  first  took  a  doctor^s  degree 
in  physic,  but,  as  he  did  not  succeed  according  to  his 
hopes,  he  studied  the  law,  and  was  counsellor  to  Ernest 
Frederic,  margrave  of  Baden  Dourlach,  whom  he  per- 
suaded to  embrace  the  protestant  religion,  but  turned  ca- 
tholic himself  sometime  after.  After  the  death  of  his  wife 
he  was  admitted  doctor  in  divihity,  was  made  counsellor  to 
the  emperor,  provost  of  the  cathedral  at  Breslaw,  and  do- 
mestic prelate  of  the  abbey  of  Fulde.  He  died  in  1608,  at 
Friburg.  He  left  several  controversial  tracts  against  the 
Lutherans,  U  Scriptores  Rerum  Polonicarum,"  1582,  3  vols. 
fol.;  «  Scriptores  de  Rebus  Germanids,''  1607,  1613,  3 
vols.  fol.  a  curious  collection,  which  Struvius  very  much 
improved  in  a  new  edition  published  at  Ratisbon  in  1726, 
3  vols.  fol.  Pistorius  also  published  an  edition  of  "  Artis 
cabalisticee  Scriptores,*'  BSisil,  1587,  fol.' 

PITCAIRNE  (Archibald),  an  eminent  Scotch  phy- 
sician   of  the   mechanical  sect,  was   descended  from  an 

«  Diet.  Hist— Lord  Orferd't  Works,  vol.  l.-p.  9BB  and  553. 

<  Preheri  Theatrum. — Moeheim,  and  particularly  tha  traDflator*!  notes. 

*  Moreri.—DicL  Hist. 
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ancient  family  in  the  county  of  Fife,    and  born  at  Edin- 
burgh Dec.  25,  1 652.    After  some  classical  education  at  the  • 
school  of  Dalkeith,  he  was  removed  in  1663  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  ;  where,  having  gone  through  a  course 
pf  philosophy,  he  obtained  in  1671  his  degree  of  M.  A^  and 
studied  first  diviuity,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
to  his  taste,  and  then  the  cFvil  law,  wlrich  was  more  se- 
riously the  object  of  his  choice,  and  he  pursued  it  with  so  . 
inuch  intenseness  as  to  impair  his  health.     He  was  thea 
advised  to  travel  to  Montpelier  in  France,  but  found  him- 
self recovered  by  the  time  he  reached  Paris.     He  deter- 
mined  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  law  in   the  university 
there  ;  but  there  being  no  able  professor  of  it,  and  meeting 
with  some  of  his  countrymen,  who  were  students  in  physic, 
he  went  with  them  to  the  lectures  and  hospitals.     A  few 
months  after,  be  was  called  home  by  his  father ;  and  now, 
having  laid  in  the  first  elements  of  all  the  three  professions, 
he  found  himself  absolutely  Undetermined  which  to  follow. 
In  the  mean  time  he  applied  himself  to  the  mathematics, 
in  which  he  made  a  very  great  progress ;  and  an  acquaint- 
ance which  he  formed  with  Dr.  David  Gregory,  the  cele- 
brated mathematical  professor,  probably  conduced  to  che- 
rish his  natural  aptitude  for  this  study.     At  length,  struck 
with  the  charms  of  mathematical  truth  which  been  lately 
introduced  into  the  philosophy  of  medicine,  and  hoping  to 
reduce  the  healing  art  to  geometrical  method,  he  unalter- 
ably determined  in  favour  of  medicine  as  a  profession.     As 
there  was  however  at  this  time  no  medical  school  in  Edin- 
burgh, no  hospital,  nor  opportunity  of  improvement  but 
the  chamber  and  the  shop,  he  returned  to  Paris  about  1675, 
and  cultivated  the  object  of  his  pursuit  with  diligence  and 
steadinefs«     Among  his  various  occupations,  the  study  of 
the  ancient  physicians  seems  to  have  had  a  principal  share. 
This  appears  from  a  treatise  which  he  published  some  time 
after  his  return,  *^  Solutio  problematis  de  inventoribus,^' 
which  shews  that  he  wisely  determiued  to  know  the  pro- 
gress of  medicine  from  its  earliest  periods,  before  he  at- 
tempted to  reform  and  improve  that  science.     In  August 
1680  he  received  from  the  faculty  of  Kheims  the  degree 
of  Doctor,  which  in  1699  was  likewise  conferred  on  him 
by  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  and  he  was  likewise  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  college  of  surgeons  of  Edinburgh 
in  1701.     He  was  before  chosen  a  member  of  the  royal 
college  of  physicians  of  Edinburgh  from  the  time  it  was 
.  established  by  charter  in  1681. 
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On  bis  return  to  Edinburgh,  wbich  was  about  the  time  of 
the  rcTolution,  he  presently  came  into  good  business^  and 
acquired  an  extensive  reputation.     Such,  however,  was  his 
attachment  to  the  exiled  James  II.  that  he  became  excluded 
from  public  honours  and  promotion  at  home,  and  therefore^ 
baring. in  1692  received  an  invitation  from  the  curators  of 
the  university  of  Leyden,  to  be  professor  of  physic  there, 
he  accepted  it,  and  went  and  made  his  inauguration  speech 
the  26th  of  April  that  year,  entitled  <<  Oratio  qua  osten- 
ditur  medicinam  ab  omni  pbilosophorum  secta  esse  Hbe- 
ram/'    He  continued  there  little  more  than  a  yedr;  during 
which  short  space  he  published  several  dissertations,  chiefly 
with  a  view  of  shewing  the  usefulness  of  mathematics  to 
physic.     Pitcairne  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  me- 
chanic principle!^  into  that  art,  now  so  generally  exploded, 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  influenced  his  practice, 
which  did  not  differ   essentially   from  the  present     He 
returned  to  Scotland  in  1693,  to  discharge  an  engagement 
to  a  young  lady,  who  became  his  second  wife,  the  daughter 
of  sir  Archibald  Stephenson,  an  eminent  physician  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  and,  being  soon  after  married  to  her,  was  fully 
resolved  to  set  out  again  for  tlolland  ;  but,  the  Iady*s  pa*, 
rents  being  unwilling  to  part  with  her,  he  settled  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  viTote  a  valedictory  letter  to  the  university  of 
Leyden«     His  lady  did   not  survive   her  marriage  many 
years;  yet  she  brought  him  a  daughter,  who  was  in  1731 
married  to  the  earl  of  Kelly. 

In  1701  he  republished  his  "  Dissertationes  Medicae,'* 
with  some  new  ones ;  and  dedicated  them  to  Bellini,  pro- 
fessor at  Pisa,  in  return  to  the  same  compliment,  which 
Bellini  had  made  him,  when  he  published  his  '^  Oposcula.*^ 
They  were  printed  at  Rotterdam  in  one  volume  4t0^  under 
this  title,  "  Disputationes  Medicae,'*  of  wbich  there  arc 
eight.  The  last  edition  published  in  bis  life-time  came 
out  at  Edinburgh,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  which 
happened  Oct.  13,  1713.  Afterwards  were  published, 
in  1717,  his  lectures  to  his  scholars,  under  the  title  of 
"  Elementa  Medicinie  Physicor-Mathematica,"  although  he 
had  taken  great  pains  to  prevent  the  publication  of  any 
thing  in  that  way.  He  even  shews  some  concern  about 
this  in  his  Dissertation  '*  de  Circulatione  Sanguinis  in  ani- 
malibus  genitis,  ^t  non  genitis.**  There  are  editions  of 
his  whole  works  at  Venice,  1733,  and  Leyden,  1737,  4to. 
In  1696,  being  hindered  by  sickness  from  attending  the 
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calk  of  his  profesdioA,  he  amused  himself  with  writing 
retnarks  upon  sir  Robert  Sibbald*8  <*  Prodromus  Historis 
Naturalis  ScotisB,"  who  had  published  a  treatise  ridiculing 
the  new  method  of  applying  geometry  to  physic ;  in  r^-* 
turn  to  which  Pitcairne  wrote,  ^<  Dissertatio  de  Legibus 
Historias  Naturalis,"  and  published  it,  but  not  anonymously, 
as  has  been  asserted,  in  the  abovementiohed  year.  Pit- 
cairne likewise  used  to  divert  himself  sometimes  with  writ* 
ing  Latin  verses  of  considerable  merit,  which  were  collected 
after  his  death.  The  occasion  of  their  appearance  was  a 
remark  of  Peter  ^Burman,  in  his  preface  to  his  edition  of 
Buchatian's  history,  on  the  inconsiderable  number  of  Latin 
writers,  especially  in  poetry,  whom  Britain  had  produced. 
Ruddiman  on  this  endeavoured  to  vindicate  his  native  coun- 
try  from  its  share  in  this  degrading  censure;  and  with  that 
view  published,  in  1727,  a  small  volume  entitled  *^  Selecta 
Poemata  Archibaldi  Pitcairnii  et  aliorum,"  &c.  But,  says 
lord  Woodhouselee,  this  very  attempt  affords  a  demonstra^ 
tion  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  it  was  meant  to  disprove, 
for  the  poems  of  Pitcairne  comprise  almost  all  that  are  of 
atiy  merit  in  the  volume ;  and  even  these,  from  the  nature 
of  their  subjects,  temporary  political  satire  (against  the 
revolution)  the  commemoration  of  local  incidents,  or  allu- 
sions to  private  characters,  have  none  of  the  requisites  to 
found  either  a  general  or  a  permanent  reputation. 

These  poems,  says  the  same  critic,  which  have  the  me* 
rit  of  excellent  Latinity,  and  easy  and  spirited  numbers, 
must  have  had  a  poignant  relish  in  his  own  age,  from  tbo 
very  circumstances  which  render  them  little  interesting 
in  ours.  Lord  Hailes  once  intended  to  have  redeemed 
them  from  obHvion  by  a  commentary,  a  specimen  of  which 
he  gave  in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  and  Review  for  Febru* 
ary  1774;  but,  as  he  had  no  congeniality  of  opinion  with 
Pitcairne,  either  as  to  religion  or  |)olitics,  there  wotild 
have  been  a  perpetual  war  betwixt  the  author  and  his  com*^ 
mentator.  With  respect  to  his  religion,  although  Dr. Web- 
ster tells  us  he  **  died  a  worthy  and  religious  man,"  there 
is  reason  to  think  he  had  not  always  lived  with  much  reli* 
gious  impression  on  his  mind.  He  wrote  a  comedy,  called 
**  The  Assembly,'*  printed  at  London  in  1722,  which  Mr. 
George  Chalmers  says  is  *^  personal  and  political,  sarcastic 
and  prophane,  and  never  could  have  been  acted  on  any 
stage."  He  was  also  the  author  of  an  attack  on  revealed 
religion,  entitled  **  Epistola  Archimedis  ad  regem  Gelo" 
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neoi  Albso  GroBCe  reperta,  anno  eers  Christutnce  1689.*^ 
This  was  made  the  sabject  of  the  inaugural  oration  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Haty burton,  professor  of  divinity  in  the  uni- 
versity of  St  Andrew's  in  1710,  and  published  at  EdiR- 
burgh  in  1714,  4to.  The  late  Dr.  William  and  Dr.  David 
Pitcairne  were  related  to  our  author,  but  not  his  immediate 
descendants. ' 

PITHOU  (Peter),  or  Pithgeus,  a  French  gentleman 
of  eminence  in  the  republic  of  letters,  was  descended  from 
an  ancient  and  noble  family  in  Normahdy,  and  bom  at 
Troyes  Nov.  1,  1539.  His  taste  for  literature  discovered 
itself  early,  and  it  was  cultivated  to  the  utmost  by  the 
care  of  his  father.  He  entered  upon  his  studies  at  Trojes, 
and  was  afterwards  sent  to  Paris,  where  he  became  fir&t 
the  scholar,  and  then  the  friend,^)^  Turnebus.  WheQ  be 
had  Bnished  his  pursuits  in  languages  and  the  belles  letters, 
he  was  removed  to  Bourges,  and  placed  under  Cujacius, 
in  order  to  study  the  civil  law.  His  father  was  learned  iii 
the  law,  and  has  left  no  inconsiderable  specimen  of  his 
judgment,  in  the  advice  he  gave  his  son,  for  acquiring  this 
branch  of  knowledge,  which  was,  not  to  spend  his  time 
and  pains  upon  voluminous  and  barren  commentators,  but 
to  confine  his  reading  chieflyto  original  writers.  He  made 
so  wonderful  a  progress,  tiiat  at  seventeen  he  was  able  to 
discuss  without  preparation  the  most  difficult  questions; 
and  his  master  was  not  ashamed  to  own,  that  be  was  in- 
debted to  him  for  some  useful  suggestions.  Cujacius  re- 
moving to  Valence,  Pithou  followed  him  thither,  and  con- 
tinued to  profit  by  bis  lectures,  to  1560.  He  then  returned 
to  Paris,  and  frequented  the  bar  of  the  parliament  there, 
for  the  sake  of  joining  practical  forms  and  usages  to  theore- 
tic knowledge.  ^ 

In  1563,  being  then  twenty-four,  be  gave  the  first  fruits 
of  his  studies  to  the  public,  in  a  work  entitled  ^'  Adversa- 
ria Subseciva  f*  which  was  highly  applauded  by  Turnebus, 
Lipsius,  and  other  learned  men,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  great  and  extensive  fame  which  be  afterwards  ac- 
quired. A  little  time  after,  he  was  advanced  by  Henry  HI. 
to  some  considerable  post ;  in  which,  as  well  as  at  the  bar, 
he  acquitted  himself  with  high  honour.  Pithou  was  a  Pro- 
testant, and  was  almost  involved  in  the  terrible  massacre 

•  Gen.  Dict.^AccoQDtnf  his  Life,  &c.  by  Dr.  ChaHes  Webster,  1781,  Sn>.— 
Chalioers^  Ufe  of  RuddUnan,  p.  «4— dl,  61,  9C.— Tjtlcr^t  Life  vf  Lof4 
Kaimet. 
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f>f  Saiiit  Bartholomew  in  1592.  His  escape  indeed  was 
▼ery  narrow,  for  he  was  at  Paris  during  the  whole,  and  in 
the  same  lodgings  with  several  protestanls,  who  were  all 
murdered.  Whether  from  fear  or  conviction,  he  soon 
afterwards  openly  embraced  the  Catholic  faith.  Afterwards 
he  attended  the  duke  of  Montmorency  into  England ;  and 
in  1572  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  at 
Oxford,  where  he  resided  for  some  time ;  and  upon  his 
return,  by  reason  of  his  great  wisdom,  amiable  manners, 
and  profound  knowledge,  became  a  kind  of  oracle  to  his 
countrymen,  who  consulted  him  on  all  important  occa-. 
sions.  Nor  was  his  fame  less  in  other  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent; Ferdinand  the  Great  duke  of  Tuscany  not  only 
consulted  him,  but  even  submitted  to  his  determination, 
in  a  point  contrary  to  his  interests.  Henry  III.  and  IV. 
were  greatly  obliged  to  him  for  combating  the  league  in 
the  most  intrepid  manner,  and  for  many  other  services,  in 
Avbich  he  had  recourse  to  his  pen,  as  well  as  to  other 
means. 

Pithou  died  upon  his  birth-day,  November  1,  1596, 
leaving  behind  him  a  wife,  whom  he  had  married  in  157d, 
and  some  children.  Thuanus  has  represented  him  as  the 
most  excellent  and  accomplished  man  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived  ;  an  opinion  in  which  his  learned  contemporaries 
seem  agreed.  He  collected  a  most  valuable  library,  which 
was  rich  in  manuscripts,  as  well  as  printed  books  ;  and  he 
took  many  precautions  to  binder  its  being  dispersed  after 
4iis  death,  but  in  vain.  He  published  a  great  number  of 
works  on  various  subjects  of  law,  history,  and  classical 
literature ;  and  he  gave  several  new  and  correct  editions  of 
ancient  writers.  He  was  the  first  who  made  the  world  ac- 
quainted with  the  **  Fables  of  Pheedrus  :*'  they,  together 
with  the  name  of  their  author,  being  utterly  unknown,  till 
published  from  a  manuscript,  which  had  been  discovered 
by  his  brother,  Francis  Pithou.  The  principal  works  of 
Peter  Pithou  are,  1.  *'  A  Treatise  on  the  Liberties  of  the 
Gallicah  Church,''  four  volumes  folio ;  the  foundation  of 
all  that  has  been  written  on  that  subject  since.  The  best 
edition  is  Paris,  1731.  2.  Editions  of  many  important  mo- 
numents relative  to  French  history.  3.  Notes  on  many 
classical  authors.  4.  A  volume  of  smaller  works,  or  "Opus- 
cula,"  printed  collectively  at  Paris  in  1609,  besides  many 
publications  on  civil  and  canon  law,  some  issued  separately, 
and  some  in  conjunction  with  his  brother.  It  was  his  inten- 
VOL.  XXIV.  M  M 
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tion  to  hare  pablithed  a  complete  body  of  French  his^ 
torians,  but  be  published  only  two  volumes  on  the  subject, 
one  in  octavo^  and  the  other  in  quarto.* 

PITHOU  (Francis),  advocate  to  the  parliament  of  Pa- 
risy  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  also  a  very  leimed  uuuiy 
was  bom  in  1544,  at  Troyes.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  belles  lettres,  and  law,  and  discovered,  as  we  have  jost 
observed,  the  MS.  of  the  fables  of  Phsdrus,  which  he  sent 
to  his  brother,  and  which  was  published  in  1596,  in  l2aio. 
Francis,  with  the  assistance  of  his  brother,  applied  himself 
particularly  to  revise  and  explain  the  '^  Body  of  Caooa 
Law,**  which  was  printed  according  to  their  correcdooa^ 
1687,  2  vols,  folio;  an  edition  which  is  reckoned  the  best. 
His  other  works  are,  ^' Codex  Canonum,**  1687,  folio.  Aq 
edition  of  the  <<  Salic  Law,"  with  notes.  The  ^'  Roman 
Laws,'*  compared  with  those  of  Mose%  1673,  12mo.  ^Ob- 
servationes  ad  Codicem,**  1689,  folio.  ^  Antiqui  Rhetores 
Latini,  Rutilius  Lupus,  Aquila  Romanus,  Julius  Rufini- 
anus,  Curius  Fortunatianus,  MariusVictorinus,**  &c.  Paris, 
1599,  4to.  republished  by  M.  Caperonier,  Strasburg,  4ta 
&c.     He  died  February  7,  1621,  aged  seventy-eight.  * 

PmSCUS  (Samuel),  a  very  learned  scholar  and  editor, 
was  born  at  Zutphen,  March  30,  1637.  His  grandfather, 
there  is  reason  to  think,  was  Bartholomew  Pitiscus, 
preacher  to  the  elector  palatine,  who.  died  in  1613,  and 
was  the  author  of  a  Latin  work  on  **  Trigonometry,'*  re- 
printed in  1612,  and  very  much  approved  by  Tycho 
Brahe.  His  father,  Samuel,  appears  to  havelieen  a  refui^ 
^ee  for  the  sake  of  the  protestant  religion,  and  took  up  bis 
abode  at  Zutphen,  where  our  author  was  first  educated, 
but  he  afterwards  studied  polite  literature  at  Daventer 
under  John  Frederick  Gronovius,  for  two  years,  and  di- 
vinity for  three,  at  Groningen.  After  finishing  this  course 
he  was  admitted  into  the  church,  and  appointed  master  of 
the  public  school  at  Zutphen  in  1685.  About  the  same 
time  he  was  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  college  of 
St.  Jerome  at  Utrecht,  which  he  retained  until  1717,  when, 
being  in  his  eightieth  year,  he  resigned  with  great  credit, 
but  lived  ten  years  longer,  and  died  Feb.  1,  1727.  He 
inarried  two  wives,  one  while  schoolmaster  at  Zutphen, 
who  gave  him  much  uneasiness,  having  contracted  a  habit 

t  Life,  by  OroMley,  1756,  2  Tolt.  Sto.— .Batesii  ViUe  Selectoraai  ;  io  wUdi 
Ys  his  will,  a  cnriom  oompoiitioii.— Thoaoi  Hitt  ad  aMO.  l596.-*KioeiOB, 
Tol.  v.— Bullart'f  Acadeoiie  4u  Scieace*.— ^AUu  Os.  ToL  K^-S^  OnoaMit 
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of  drunkenness,  to  gratify  which  she  used  to  steal  and  sell 
his  books.  The  other,  whom  he  married  at  Utrecht,  re- 
stored that  domestic  happiness  which  suited  his  retired  and 
studious  disposition.  He  acquired  considerable  property 
by  iiis  works,  and  left  at  his  death  10,000  florins  to  the 
poor.  He  was  a  man  of  extensile  learning,  directed 
chiefly  to  the  illustration  of  the  classical  authors,  and  was 
long  in  the  highest  esteem  as  a  teacher. 

His  works  are,  1.  "  Fundamenta  religionis  Christianas  in 
usura  Gymnasii  Zutphaniensis/'  8vo.  2.  •*  Quintus  Cur- 
tins  cum  commentario  perpetuo,  yariisque  iconismis  ssri 
affabre  incisis,"  Utrecht,  1685,  the  first  of  the  classic  au- 
thors whom  he  illustrated  by  the  explanation  of  ancient 
customs,  represented  by  engravings.  3.  "  Suetonius,'* 
ibid.  1690,  2  vols.  Svo,  and  Leovard.  1715,  2  vols.  4to. 
This  last  is  the  best  edition  of  this  elegant  and  useful  work, 
which  is  well  known  to  classical  scholars.  4.  ^^  Aurelius 
Victor,"  with  ihe  notes  of  various  commentators  and  en- 
gravings, Utrecht,  1696,  Svo,  a  rare  and  valuable  edition. 
5.  "  Lexicon  Latino-Belgicum,"  the  best  edition  of  which 
is  that  printed  at  Dort  in  1725,  4to.  6.  "  Lexicon  Anti- 
quitatum  Romanarum,'*  Utrecht,  2  'vols,  folio,  a  work  6f 
great  erudition,  and  the  labour  of  many  years.  7.  **  So- 
lini  Polyhistor,  cum  Salmasii  exercitationibus  Plinianis/' 
Utrecht,  2  vols,  folio.  8.  **  Francisci  Pomey  Pantheon 
Mythicum."  9.  **  Rosini  Antiq.  Romanarum  corpus,'* 
Utrecht,  1701,  4to.  Of  these  last  three  he  was  only  the 
editor.' 

PITOT  (Henry),  an  ingenious  mathematician,  de- 
scended of  a  noble  family  of  Languedoc,  was  born  in  1695* 
In  his  early  mathematical  studies,  he  appears  to  have  had 
no  instructor;  but  goin^,  in  his  twenty-third  year,  to  Paris, 
he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Reaumur.  In  1724  he 
was  received  into  the  academy  of  sciences,  in  the  Memoirs 
of  which  he  wrote  a  great  many  papers.  He  wrote  a  va- 
luable work,  entitled  "  The  Theory  of  working  Ships/' 
1731,  which  procured  him  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London.  In  1740,  the  states- general  of 
Languedoc  ga\'e  him  the  appointment  of  principal  engineer 
to  the  province,  and  also  that  of  inspector-  general  of  the 
famous  canal  which  forms  a  navigable  junction  between 
the  Mediterranean  sea  and  the  bay  of  Biscay.     Ow  (^  bis 

*  BitmiAoni  Trajeet.  Brudlt. 
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greatest  works  was  that  for  supplying  Montpelter  with  wa- 
ter from  sources  at  the  distance  of  three  leagues.  For  tbis 
and  other  servides  the  king  honoured  him  with  the  order  c  f 
St.  Michael.    He  died  in  177 1,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.' 

PITS,  or  PITSEUS  (John),  an  English  biographer,  was* 
bom  at  Alton,  in  Hampshire,  in  1560;  and  at  elevea,  sent 
to  Wykeham*8  school  near  Winchester.     He  was  elected 
thence  probationer  fellow  of  New  college  in  Oxford,   at 
eighteen;  but,  in  less  than  two  years,  left  the  kingdom  as 
a  voluntary  Romish  exile,  and  went  to  Douay,   where  be 
was  kindly  received  by  Dr.  Thomas  Supieton,  who  gave 
him  advice  relating  to  bis  studies.     Pursuant  to  tbis,  be 
passed  from  Douay  to  Rheims ;  and,  after  one  year  spent 
in  the  English  college  there,  was  sent  to  the  English  col- 
lege at  Rome,  where  he  studied  seven  years,  and  was  then 
ordained   priest.     Returning  to  Rheims  about  1589,  he 
held  the  office  of  professor  of  rhetoric  and  Greek  for  two 
years.     Towards  the  latter  end  of  15*J0,  being  appointed 
governor  to  a  young  nobleman,  he  travelled  with  him  into 
Lorraine;  and,  at  Pont-a-Mousson,  he  took  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts,  and  soon  after  that  of  bachelor  of  divinity. 
Next»  going  into  Upper  Germany,  he  resided  a  year  and 
a  half  at  Triers;  and  afterwards  removed  to  Ingolstadt  in 
Bavaria,  where  he  resided  three  years,  and  took  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  diviuity.     After  having  travelled  through 
Italy  as  well  as  Germany,  d.nd  made  himself  master  of  the 
languages  of  both  countries,  he  went  back  to   Lorraine ; 
wherie,  being  much  noticed  by  Charles  cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, he  was  preferred  by  hiiu  to  a  canonry  of  Verdun. 
When  he  had  passed  two  years  there,  Antonia,  daughter 
to  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  was  married  to  the  duke  of 
Cleves,  invited  him  to  be  her  confessor ;  and,  that  he  might 
be  the  more  serviceable  to  her,  he  learned  the  French 
language  with  so  much  success,  that  he  often  preached  in 
It.     In*  her  service  he   continued   twelve  years ;    during 
which  time  he  studied  the  histories  of  England,  ecclesias- 
tical and  civil,  whence  he  made  large  collections  and  ob- 
servations concerning  the  most  illustrious  personages.    On 
the  death  of  the  duchess  of  Cleves  he  returned  a  third 
time  to  Lorraine,  where,  by  the  favour  of  John  bishop  of 
Toul,  formerly  his  scholar,  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery 
of  Liverdun,  a  city  of  Lorraine,  which  was  of  considerable 

1  Diet  Hiftt. 
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value.  This,  with  a  canoniy  and  an'officialsbip  of  the 
same  churchy  he  held  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  hap« 
pened  at  Liverduii  in  1616.  He  published,  three  trea- 
tises: •^De  Legibus,"  Triers,  1592;  "  De  Beatitudine/* 
Ingolst.  1595;  "  De  Peregrinatione,**  Dusseld.  1604. 

During  the  leisure  he  enjoyed,  while  confessor  to  the 
duchess  of  Cleves,  he  employed  himself  in  that  work  which 
alone  has  made  him  known  to  posterity,  in  compiling  <<The 
Lives  of  the  Kings,  Bishops,  Apostolical  Men,  and  Writers 
of  England."  They  were  comprised  in  four  large  volumes ; 
the  first  containing  the  lives  of  the  kings ;  the  second,  of 
the  bishops ;  the  third,  of  the  apostolical  men  ;  and  the 
fourth,  of  the  writers.  The  three  first  are  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Verdun  :  the  fourth 
only  was  published,  and  that  after  his  decease,  at  Paris, 
1619|  and  1623,  in  4to,  under  the  title  of  <<  J.  Pitsei  An- 
gli,  &c.  Relationum  Historicarum  de  Rebus  Anglicis  tomus 
primus  ;*'  but  the  runmng  title,  and  by  which  it  is  oftenest 
quoted,  is,  *^  De  Illustribus  Angliae  Scriptoribus."  It  is 
divided  into  four  parts;  the  first  of  which  is  preliminary 
matter,  **  De  laudibus  Historise,  de  Antiquitate  Ecc1esi» 
Brttaiini(:se,  de  Academiis  tarn  antiquis  Britonum  quam  re- 
centioribus  Anglorum.^*  The  second  part  contains  the 
lives  and  characters  of  three  hundred  English  writers  ;  the 
third  is  an  **  Appendix  of  some  Writers,  in  alphabetical  or- 
der, and  divided  into  four  Centuries,"  together  with  **  An 
Index  of  English  Books,  written  by  unknown  Authors.'* 
The  last  part  consists  of  ^*  Fifteen  Alphabetical  Indexes,*' 
forming  a  kind  of  epitome  of  the  whole  work.  Pits  ap- 
pears to  have  acted  in  a  very  disingenuous  manner,  espe- 
cially in  the  second  part  of  this  work ;  the  greater  part  of 
which  he  has  taken  without  any  acknowledgment  from 
Balers  book  **  De  Scriptoribus  majoris  Britannis,"  while 
he  takes  every  opportunity  to  shew  his  abhorrence  both  of 
Bale  and  his  work.  He  pretends  also  to  follow,  and  fami- 
liarly quotes,  Leland's  ^^  Collectanea  de  Scriptoribus  An- 
glisB ;"  whereas  the  truth  is,  as  Wood  and  others  have  ob- 
served, he  never  saw  them,  being  but  twenty  years  of  age, 
or  httle  more,  when  he  left  the  nation :  neither  was  it 
in  his  power  afterwards,  if  he  had  been  in  England,  be- 
cause they  were  kept  in  such  private  hands,  that  few  pro- 
testant  antiquaries,  and  none  of  those  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  could  see  or  peruse  them.  What  therefore  he  pre- 
tends to  have  froqa  Leland,  he  takes  at  second-hand  from 
Bale.     His  work  is  also  full  of  partiality  :  for  he  entirely 
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leaves  out  Wickliflb  and  his  followers,  together  with  the 
Scots  and  Irish  writers^  who  are  for  the  most  part  comme- 
morated  by  Bale ;  and  in  their  room  gives  an  account  of 
the  Roman  catholic  writers,  such  especially  as  had  left  the 
kingdom,  after  the  Reformation  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
and  sheltered  themselves  at  Rome,  Douay,  Louvain,  &c. 
His,  however,  is  the  best  and  most  valuable  part  of  Pita's 
work. — Pits  was  a  man  of  abilities  and  learning.  His  style 
is  clear,  easy,  and  elegant;  but  he  wants  accuracy,  and  has 
fallen  into  many  mistakes  in  his  accounts  of  the  British 
writers.  His  work,  however,  will  always  be  thought  of 
use,  if  it  be  only  that  **  Historia  quoquo  modo  scripta  de» 
lectat.''* 

PITT  (Christopher),  an  English  poet,  was  bom  in 
1699  at  Blandford,  the  son  of  a  physician  much  esteemed. 
He  was,  in  1714,  received  as  a  scholar  into  Winchester 
college,  where  he  was  distinguished  by  exercises  of  Un- 
common elegance ;  and,  at  his  removal  to  New  college  in 
1719,  presented  lo  the  electors,  as  the  product  of  his  pri- 
vate, and  voluntary  studies,  a  complete  yersioii  of  Lucan*s 
poem,  which  he  did  not  then  know  to  have  been  translated 
by  Rowe.    This  is  an  instance  of  early  diligence  which 
well  deserves  to  be  recorded*    The  suppression  of  such  a 
work,   recommended  by  such  uncommon  circumstances, 
is  to  be  regretted.     It  is  indeed  culpable,  to  load  libraries 
with  superfluous  books;  but  incitements  to  early  excel- 
lence are  never  superfluous,  and  from  this  example  the 
danger  is  not  great  of  many  imitations.     When  he  had  re- 
sided at  his  college  three  years,  he  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Pimpern  in  Dorsetshire,  1722,  by  his  relation, 
Mr.  Pitt  of  Stratfeildsea  in  Hampshire ;  and,  resigning  his 
fellowship,  continued  at  Oxford  two  years  longer,  till  be 
became  M.  A.  1724.     He  probably  about  this  time  trans- 
lated ^*  Vida*s  Art  of  Poetry,^'  which  Tristram*s  elegant 
edition  had  then  made  popular.     In  this  translation  he  dis- 
tinguished himself,  both  by  the  general  elegance  of  his 
style,  and  by  the  skilful  adaptation  of  his  numbers  to  the 
images  expressed ;  a  beauty  which  Vida  has  with  great 
ardour  enforced  and  exemplified.     He  then  retired  to  bis 
living,  a  place  very  pleasing  by  its  situation,  and  therefore 
likely  to  excite  the  imagination  of  a  poet ;  where  he  passed 
the  rest  of  his  life,  reverenced  for  his  virtue,  and  beloved 
for  the  softness  of  his  temper,  and  the  easiness  of  his  maa- 
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ners.  Before  strangers  he  bad  something  of  the  scholar's 
timidity  and  diffidence ;  but,  when  be  became  familiar,  be 
was  in  a  very  high  degree  cheerful  and  entertaining.  His 
general  benevolence  procured  general  respect;  and  he 
passed  a  life  placid  and  honourable,  neither  too  great  for 
the  kindness  of  the  lovr,  nor  too  low  for  the  notice  of  the 
great.  At  what  time  be  composed  his  '*  Miscellany/*  pub- 
lished in  1727,  it  is  not  easy  nor  necessary  to  know :  those 
poems  which  have  dates  appear  to  have  been  very  early 
productions.  The  success  of  his  **  Vida"  animated  him  to 
a  higher  undertaking ;  and  in  his  thirtieth  year  he  pub- 
lished a  version  of  the  first-  book  of  the  JEneid.  This 
being  commended  by  his  friends,  he  some  time  afterwards 
added  three  or  four  more ;  with  an  advertisement  in  which 
he  represents  himself  as  translating  with  great  indififerencey 
and  with  a  progress  of  which  himself  was  hardly  conscious. 
At  last,  without  any  further  contention  with  his  modesty, 
or  any  awe  of  the  name  of  Dryden,  he  gave  i  complete 
English  **  JEneidy^*  which  we  advise  our  readers  to  peruse 
with  that  of  Dryden.  It  will  be  pleasing  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  comparing  the  two  best,  translations  that  per- 
haps were  ever  produced  by  one  nation  of  the  same  author. 
Pitt,  engaging  as  a  rival  with  Dryden,  naturally  observed 
his  failures  and  avoided  them ;  and,  as  he  wrote  after  Pope*s 
Iliad,  he  had  an  example  of  an  exact,  equable,  and  splen- 
did versification.  With  these  advantages,  seconded  by 
great  diligence,  he  might  successfully  labour  particular 
passages,  and  escape  many  errors.  If  the  two  versions , 
are  compared,  perhaps  the  resdit,  will  be,  that  Dryden 
leads  the  reader  forward  by  bis  general  vigour  and  spright- 
liness,  and  Pitt  often  stops  him  to  contemplate  the  excel- 
lence of  a  single  couplet;  that  Dryden*s  faults  are  forgot- 
ten in  the  hurry  of  delight,  aird  diat  Pitt's  beauties  are  neg- 
lected in  the  languor  of  a  cold  and  listless  perusal ;  that 
Pitt  pleases  the  critics,  and  Dryden  the  people ;  that  Pitt 
is  quoted,  and  Dryden  read.  He  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
reputation  which  this  great  work  deservedly  conferred  ;  for 
he  died  April  15,  174S,  and  lies  buried  under  a  stone  at 
Blandford,  with  an  inscription,  which  celebrates  his  can- 
dour, and  primitive  simplicity  of  manners ;  and  says  that 
he  lived  innocent,  and  died  beloved ;  an  encomium  neither 
slight  nor  common,  though  podestly  expressed.^ 

^  JohniOB't  Lives.— Prefaoe  to  Waiton^t  Virgil. 
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